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FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Society  Ibr  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
Wot  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  the  Broome-street  Presbyterian  Church,  New- 
Tofk,  on  Wednesday  evening,  September  25, 1844.  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  President  of 
die  Society  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Towne,  of  Boston. 

In  oonseqoence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  anticipated  public  ezer- 
dsM  were  deferred.  By  a  pierions  Tote  of  the  Board  of  I>irectorB,  it  was  decided 
that  a  psbiie  anniveiBary  of  the  Society  be  held  in  the  city  of  New- York  in  the 
of  May,  1845. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
ptopoaed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  making  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society'mem- 
ex-ofBcio,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  was  adopted. 

The  Society  theiyiroceeded  to  elect  offioeia  iot  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : 

ytesfbtnt 
HoK.  B.  P.  BUTLER,  New- York  City. 

Chief  JusncB  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rbt.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
Rbv.  NATHANIEL  HEWETT,  D.  D.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
CYRUS  P.  SMITH,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  6.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

MttttWCB. 
Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 
Ret.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D., « 
Rev.  JOEL  PARKER,  D.  D., 
Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-YoriE  City. 
J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.. 
Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Kev.  W.  B.  lewis. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
How.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 
Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
HENRY  WHITE.  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
A.  M.  COLLINS,  Esq., 
Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Boston. 
SAMUEL  H.  WALLEY,  Esq.,  Boston. 
G.  W.  CROCKETT,  Esq., 
HENRY  EDWARDS,  Esq., 

DAVID  LEAVITT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 

CiTvesvtnWnfl  At creUt|. 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

SSlrcmrWng  Aecretstj. 
BST.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New- York  City. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OP  THE 


Society  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 

at  the  West 


AsTiCLB  I.  This  AflBociation  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  aomstance  to  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  sach  manner,  and  so  long  only,  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions 
may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President,  six  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board 
of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  haye  power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies.  The 
President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  ez-officio  membereof  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contribnting 
annually  to  its  funds. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  bosi- 
nesB,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of  moneys, 
when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VIL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all  agencies 
for  collecting  funds,  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  several  Institu- 
tions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous  manner ;  (it  being  un- 
derstopd  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  according 
to  the  designations ;)  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  neoesary  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  Vni.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  membeia  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  provided  the 
alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
DirectoiB. 
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REPORT. 


ORIGIN    or  THE    SOCIETY. 


The  Society  is  now  affording  assistance  to  five  Institutions  viz., 
Western  Reserve  College  with  its  Theological  Department,  Illinois. 
Wabash  and  Marietta  Ck)lleges,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
-—They  are  here  classed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  founded. 
The  extremes  of  their  origin  are  1826  and  1634 — and  that  origin 
in  every  case  is  traceable  to  the  increased  interest  in  the  **  Great 
West/'  which  gave  birth  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
and  other  kindred  organizations.  These  Colleges  were  all  projected 
by  religious  men,  most  of  whom  were  Home  Missionaries — they 
were  established  upon  religious  principles — have  grown  up  under 
religious  influences,  and  have  all  been  repeatedly  blest  with  the 
converting  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  their  infancy  they  were  not  only  all  approved  and  liberally 
aided  by  the  Eastern  churches — but  the  foundations  of  some  of 
them  were  laid  after  very  extensive  consultation  with  leading  benevo- 
ent  minds  in  these  churches.     For  a  term  of  years  they  went  on 
prosperously,  but  the  great  pecuniary  pressure  which  swept  with 
such  desolating  power  over  the  nation,  brought  upon  them  sudden 
and  disastrous  reverses.     Their  combined  losses,  arising  principally 
from  the  inability  of  benefactors,  both  at  the  East  and  at  the  West 
to  redeem  their  pledges,  have  not  been  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.    These  pledges  were  made  in  good  faith,  and 
nnder  circumstances  which  fully  authorized  the  several  Boards  of 
Trustees,  with  ordinary  allowances  for  failures,  to  regard  them  as 
available  means.    And  they  would  have  been  most  cheerfully  re- 
deemed,  had  the  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  them  continued. 
But  it  was  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  annihilated  and  those 
Institutions  were  left  with  a  combined  indebtedness  upon  them  of 
something  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

As  an  ofiset,  however,  they  still  have  a  combined  capital  for  edu- 
cational purposes  made  up  of  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus,  vested 
funds,  lands  dtc,  which  at  moderate  estimates,  at  the  present  time, 
amount  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.    It  is  not 
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maintained  that  the  management  of  these  Institutions  has  been 
faultless.  Mistakes  have  occurred,  which  more  experience  wQald 
have  prevented,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  their  conduc- 
tors did  in  no  degree  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  inflated  period. 
But  so  far  as  they  erred  here,  they  did  it  in  common  with  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  the  shrewdest  business  men  in  the  nation.  After 
the  most  liberal  allowance,  however,  for  mistakes  it  is  believed,  that 
the  eastern  churches  have  very  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  their 
past  donations.  They  have  not  been  ingulfed,  as  many  seem  to 
suppose — but  may  yet  be  made  eminently  available  for  the  purposes 
of  education. 

Under  the  above  mentioned  circumstances,  no  alternative 
seemed  left  to  the  different  Boards  of  Trustees  but  to  resort  to  a 
.  ruinous  sacrifice  of  property,  or  apply  still  farther  for  Eastern  aid. 
Agents,  accordingly,  came  on,  but  found  very  general  pecuniary 
prostration  among  old  patrons.  Some,  too,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  more  should  be  done  for  western  Colleges.  Dis- 
couraging reports  were  of  course  sent  back,  and  Boards  of  Trustees 
would  meet  and  raise  the  despairing  inquiry  "  Can  we  go  on**  And 
enemies  enough  were  always  at  hand  to  spread  abroad  the  taunting 
declaration — "  These  men  began  to  build  and  are  not  able  to  finish !" 

Agents,  then,  must  be  continued,  or  the  Institutions  abandoned. 
Some  did  continue,  but  wept  in  secret  places  over  the  bitter  neces- 
sity that  kept  them  in  the  field.  Pulpits  were  closed  against  them, 
and  there  was  no  apparent  method  of  reaching  the  public  ear.  They 
were  in  danger,  too,  of  irritating  the  public  mind  by  pressing  in  any 
shape  their  successive  applications,  if  not  of  conflict,  among  them- 
selves. In  view  however,  of  the  labor  by-gone  years  that  would  be 
lost — the  money  that  would  be  sacrificed,  and  the  irreparable  in- 
jury that  would  result  to  the  great  cause  of  Collegiate  and  Theo- 
logical Education  at  the  West — the  very  thought  of  abandoning 
■uoh  enterprises  was  agonizing.  Then  tbey  would  rise  under  the 
mountain  weight,  and  resolve,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  persevere 
till  every  obstacle  was  overcome — believing  that  the  truth  on  their 
aide  was  mighty  and  would  prevail,  provided  it  could  only  be  made 
to  reach  the  public  mind. 

But  relief  firom  an  unexpected  quarter  was  at  hand.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1842,  a  Convention  of  Western  churches  was  held 
at  Cincinnati,  and  at  that  Convention  the  critical  condition  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  at  the  West,  came  under  consideration.  The 
idea  afterwards  occurred  to  a  member  of  this  Convention,  of  unit- 
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tag,  under  one  liead^  the  several  an^eies  of  those  institutions,  which 
had  been  operating  npon  the  eastern  field.  It  was  subsequently  as- 
certained that  a  similar  idea  had  occurred  to  an  eastern  agent,  as 
wdl  as  to  a  distinguished  pastor  of  an  eastern  church.  In  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  these  minds  were  brought  together,  and  through  a 
period  of  six  months  the  subject  was  discussed  in  private  circles 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  month  of  March,  1843, 
delegates  from  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Marietta  Colleges  and  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  met  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  searching  investigation  of  the  whole  case,  came  unani- 
mooaly  to  the  conclusion  that  an  association  ought  to  be  formed  to 
promote  their  mutual  interests.  In  the  month  of  May  following,  the 
Presidents  of  Lane  Seminary,  of  Marietta  and  Blinois  Colleges,  to- 
gether with  a  professor  in  Wabash  College,  met  in  the  city  of  New- 
York — reviewed  the  doings  of  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and 
coocmTed  in  all  its  conclusions. 

The  question  now  arose — *'  Will  the  eastern  churches  sanction 
the  fiMmation  of  an  association  V  Private  circles,  public  meetings, 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  eastern  States  were  then  extensively 
addressed  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  others.  The 
result  was,  that  delegates  met  in  the  city  of  New-York  on  the  80th 
of  June  19K  and  organized  the  ''  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Collegiate  and  Thedogical  Education  at  the  West" 

MEETING  OF  THE   DIBECT0B8. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  took  place  on  the  25th  of  Sep* 
tember  following,  when  a  Corresponding  Secretary  was  chosen  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  collection  of  funds.    At  this  meeting  ap^ 
pUcations  for  aid  were  made  by  each  of  the  above-named  Institu* 
tions,  and  after  a  fail  consideration  of  their  case,  the  board  voted  to 
grant  them  assistance,  and  decided  that  the  manner  of  affording  it  \ 
should  be  to  meet  deficiencies  in  annual  expenses ;  so  that  the  seve-  i 
ral  Faculties  should  be  enabled  to  retain  their  places,  the  Institutions 
kept  in  vigorous  operation,  the  ruinous  sacrifice  of  property  prevent* 
ed,  and  time  given  to  secure  permanent  endowments.    It  was  thus  | 
decided  that  the  Society  should  not  appropriate  funds  for  the  removal  i 
of  de6ts.    This  was  thrown  entirely  upon  the  friends  of  the  difier-  \ 
eat  Institutions  in  the  West. 

RESULTS   OF   THE    FIRST    TEAR. 

1.  Inhundreds  of  pulpits,  apresentation  of  Collegiate  and  Theol^ 
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gical  Institutions  has  been  secured,  with  all  their  bearings  upon  the 
permanent  well  being  of  society,  and  their  true  agency  in  the  work 
of  evangelizing  the  West.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  District  Asso- 
ciations in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  have  voted  in  favor  of  having 
this  subject  admitted  to  the  pulpits  under  their  charge.  And  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  New-Hampshire,  the 
object  was  presented  and  a  vote  immediately  passed,  to  take  np  col- 
lections in  its  behalf  in  the  different  churches  in  that  State.  Simi- 
lar action  has  been  taken  by  some  Presbyteries  and  Synods  that 
have  been  addressed.  In  not  a  few  instances,  agents  have  been  in- 
vited by  pastors  to  go  and  present  the  object  where  it  was  out  of 
their  power  to  comply.  A  point  of  exceeding  importance,  therefore, 
to  the  great  cause  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West  has  been  secured  by  this  organization.  That  such  institutions 
as  this  Society  proposes  to  aid,  are  fundamental  and  vital  in  the  work 
of  evangelizing  the  West,  no  one  doubts.  But  if  no  public  exhibi- 
tion of  their  importance  is  made,  while  other  objects,  to  say  the 
least,  no  more  important,  hold  entire  possession  of  pulpits,  and  thus 
keep  the  ear  of  the  churches,  the  former  will  be  gradually  thrown 
into  the  shade  and  neglected.  And  under  the  old  system  of  indi- 
vidual application,  appeals  were  as  generally  excluded  from  pulpits 
as  they  have  been  admitted  under  the  new,  "  I  have  never  known, 
(says  one  of  the  most  observing  men  of  the  land,)  a  greater  revolu- 
tion in  public  sentiment  in  a  single  year,  than  in  regard  to  helping 
western  seminaries." 

2.  Pastors  have  extensively  encouraged  an  annual  presentation, 
so  long  as  the  reasons  which  gave  birth  to  the  Society  shall  demand 
its  continued  existence.  This  meets  the  growing  aversion  to  giving 
pledges.  In  prosperous  times,  they  were  freely  made,  and  extended 
over  a  series  of  years ;  but  bitter  experience  with  regard  to  ina- 
bility to  meet  them  has  well-nigh  broken  up  the  system.  The 
agents  of  these  western  Institutions,  therefore^  must  either  abandon 
the  field  altogether,  or  traverse  it  annually.  But  an  annual  appli- 
cation from  so  many,  the  churches  neither  would  nor  could  en- 
dure. How  long  would  they  bear  an  annual  application  from  the 
seminaries  of  learning  in  the  heathen  world,  provided  they  were 
presented  individually  and  successively  for  aid  ?  The  most  painful 
sensations  were  awakened  in  many  a  western  mind  in  view  of  the 
danger  that  so  many  individual  applications  would  speedily  and 
effectually  exclude  all  western  Institutions  from  the  eastern  field. 
The  combination  of  many  applications  in  one,  most  happily  meets 
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tke  diiBcnky.  It  reaches  also  the  case  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
permanent  funds,  but  are  willing  to  contribute  annually  for  imme- 
diate eipenditnre. 

3.  This  combination  has  also  secured  public  i^>probation  as  an 
economical  arrangement  for  the  collection  of  funds.  While  in  cer- 
tain quarters  there  is,  no  doubt,  an  undue  sensitiveness  with  regard 
Co  the  employment  of  agents,  and  while  the  origin  of  this  sensitive- 
ness IS  evidently,  in  not  a  few  instances,  traceable  to  a  covetous 
spirit,  yet  their  needless  multiplication  should  be  guarded  against  in 
the  most  scrupulous  manner.  It  needs  no  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  combination  of  five  independent  systems  of  agencies  into  one, 
already  secured,  is  an  ec<Miomical  arrangement  It  is  really  a  5tm- 
fUJUatum  rather  than  muUipUcation  of  benevolent  machinery. 

4.  Another  obvious  result  is,  a  judicious  expenditure  of  funds. 
This  expenditure  is  placed  by  the  constitution  at  the  disposal  of  a 
Board  oi  Directors,  composed  entirely  of  eastern  men — pastors  and 
members  of  eastern  churches-^whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  the 
daims  of  such  Institutions  as  may  choose  to  apply  for  aid.  Thb 
has  been  found  to  be  a  very  acceptable  feature  of  the  Society,  as  it 
secures  appropriate  responsibility  and  gives  desirable  security  to  the 
cbarches  that  their  benefactions  will  be  made  to  flow  in  the  best 
channels. 

A  just  discrimination  is  essential  to  the  proper  application  of 
funds.  Causes,  numerous  and  of  peculiar  power,  operate  to  pro- 
duce attempts  at  College-building  in  the  new  States.  These  at- 
tempts are  mainly  traceable  to  three  general  sources.  1.  Real 
mterest  in  Collegiate  education,  arising  from  a  just  appreciation 
of  its  importance.  Where  this  exists,  and  every  thing  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  numerous  points  in  a  given  State  present  about  equal 
chances  of  success,  it  is.  not  very  wonderful  that  many  attempts 
should  be  made  where  but  a  single  institution  is  needed.  2.  Er- 
roneous ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  and  cost  of  a  College.  With 
muJtitodes,  the  word  College  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  term 
for  seminaries  of  learning  of  somewhat  an  elevated  grade.  The 
thing  aimed  at  is  well  enough,  but  the  name  does  the  mischief.  It 
is  in  the  charter  and  in  the  language  of  the  people ;  and  it  so  binds 
donations  that  they  become  forfeit  unless  an  institution  is  built  that 
in  its  proposed  course  of  study,  the  titles  of  its  officers,  and  so  on, 
answers  to  this  name.  3.  The  spirit  of  speculation.  This  demands 
a  high  sounding  name,  as  a  more  modest  title  would  be  less  likely  to 
affect  the  value  of  prq>erty. 
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The  conseqaence  of  all  is^  that  imilitatioiia  are  forced  into  et- 
pansion,  not  by  the  real  exigencies  of  the  country,  but  by  the  four 
of  rival  influences.  They  come  into  disastrous  conflict ;— funds 
and  students  that  should  be  concentrated  at  a  single  point,  are  scat- 
tered to  sereral— the  energies  of  the  friends  of  education  are  di- 
Tided  and  sadly  misapplied,  and  a  necessity  for  foreign  aid  needless- 
ly created.  The  resulting  evils,  in  short,  are  irel]*nigh  innumerable, 
and  deeply  deplored  by  every  reflecting  mind.  If,  therefore,  these 
institutions  apply  for  eastern  aid,  it  is  the  indisputable  right  of  the 
churches  to  say  how  many  and  which  they  will  assist.  And  the 
appropriate  method  of  doing  this  seems  to  be  to  submit  the  case  to 
a  competent  board,  who  shall  be  held  responsible  for  thorough  invee* 
Ugation  and  impartial  decisions. 

5.  The  introduction  of  something  like  system  into  educational 
movements  at  the  West,  has  met  with  a  warm  response  at  the  East. 
If  we  analyze  that  sublime  whole,  **  Foreign  Missions,"  we  find  it 
made  up  of  two  great  departments,  the  rtUgums  and  xheitducatimud. 
In  our.  own  country,  these  two  departments  are  separately  prosecuted. 
There  is,  however,  just  the  same  propriety  in  classifying  such  educa- 
tional institutions  as  this  Society  aids  at  the  West,  under  the  head  of 
"  Home  Missions,"  as  the  seminaries  among  the  heathen  under 
that  of  **  Foreign  Missions."  It  is  in  its  nature  just  as  truly  a 
missionary  work  to  educate  youth  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
for  the  Gospel  ministry,  or  for  teaching  common  schools,  or  to  res- 
cue children  from  ignorance  and  from  Papal  and  other  delusions,  as 
it  is  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  And  could  this  work  in  the  West  only  have  the  be- 
nefit of  that  charm  which  is  justly  imparted  to  it  in  foreign  opera- 
tions by  that  blessed  word  ''  missions,"  it  would  go  on  with  power. 
But  it  has  no  such  charm. 

One  of  the  above-named  departments,  by  means  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  kindred  organizations,  is  reduced  to  a 
system  which  is  at  once  simple,  efficacious,  and  safe.  Could  the 
educcUianai  interests  of  the  West  be  reduced  to  something  like  such 
a  system,  it  would  be  like  the  rising  of  a  new  sun  on  that  broad  land  f 
6.  The  reaction  of  the  Society  upon  the  West  has  already  been 
happy  and  powerful.  It  professes  to  help  those  who  help  themselves. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  if  not  impossible  for  men  to  work  with  their 
full  energy  in  a  despairing  state  of  mind.  All  that  was  needed  has 
not  been  accomplished  during  the  year ;  but  enough  has  been  eflect- 
ed  to  prevent  despair  and  awaken  hope  with  its  electric  power.    In- 
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creased  action  at  tbe  West  has  also  been  called  forth  by  enlarging  the 
field  of  ^ort  and  producing  a  cluster  of  great  objects  calculated  to 
eiqiand  the  soul,  deepen  its  interest,  and  energize  it  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  work  on  hand  worthy  of  its  highest  and  noblest  powers. 
New  elements  of  strength  have  not  only  been  created,  but  new  coni- 
binitions  formed,  and  formed  on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  objects 
in  view  as  justify  the  expectation  of  most  important  results.  Pre- 
vioastothe  organization  of  this  Society,  there  had  been,  even  among 
the  institutions  which  received  its  aid,  no  concerted  action — no  di- 
rect mingling  of  sympathies — ^no  strengthening  of  hands  by  giving 
mnty  to  educational  movements.  A  western  Professor,  in  speaking 
of  the  formation  of  the  Society,  says,  "  It  is  a  new  era  in  our  histo- 
ry, and  God  give  us  grace  to  thank  him  for  it,  and  to  use  the  advan- 
tage thus  gained  with  diligence  and  wisdom." 

This  reaction  upon  the  West  also  appears  in  the  movements  of 
Boards  of  Trustees  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  indebtedness,^  The 
Trustees  of  Western  Reserve  College,  at  their  last  meeting,  after 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  Society  for  the  aid  received,  and 
enumerating  their  losses,  passed  the  following  resolution  viz.,  "  That 
to  pay  the  debt  and  reinstate  and  endow  professorships,  the  Board 
will  make  an  eflbrt  to  raise  the  sum  of  .sixty  thousand  dollars  within 
four  years  from  the  first  of  January  next,  and  that  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  be  allotted  as  the  effort  of  the  first  year." 

The  Trustees  of  Illinois  College,  at  the  their  last  meeting, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  viz., — 1.  "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Board  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  indebtedness  of  this  Col- 
lege ought  to  be  raised,  and  can  be  raised,  by  suitable  effort,  in  a 
reasonable  time,  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  of  JWinois ,  provided 
a  sufficient  amount  be  realized  in  the  mean  time  from  the  '  Society 
for  promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education   at  the  West,' 

*  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  fixing  a  time  for  the  Institutions  now  receiving  its  assistance  to 
five  themselves  from  debt,  and  beyond  which,  if  not  thos  freed,  aid  could  not  be 
expected.  To  this  it  is  presumed  the  Institutions  aided  will  not  object,  provided 
the  time  be  of  reasonable  length.  Suppose  five  years  allowed,  and  the  debt  of 
||100,000  reduced  (20,000  each  year  by  efforts  at  the  West,  while  deficiencies  in 
carrent  expenses  are  met  by  this  Society — ^then  at  the  dose  of  this  period  these  In- 
stitntions  will  all  be  disembarraased,  and  have  in  their  possession  for  educational 
poiposes  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  dolhus !  It  would  therefore  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  name  the  benevolent  enterprise  involving  no  greater 
expense  that  promises  more  important  and  lasting  and  blessed  results. — (Secre- 
tary. 
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to  meet  deficiences  in  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution."  2. 
"  That  we  hail  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  the  formation  of 
the  above-named  Society,  as  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar 
and  distressing  exigencies  of  this  institution,  and  as  another  and  ob* 
vious  evidence  that  our  eastern  friends  are  ready  to  do  whatever  lies 
in  their  power  to  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the 
West,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  effort  as  soon, 
and  prosecute  it  as  fast,  as  can  be  done  with  a  due  regard  to  the  pe-- 
cuniary  situation  of  the  country." 

The  Trustees  of  Marietta  College  are  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  an  effort  for  the  removal  of  their  indebtedness. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  this  Society,  an  agent  was  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  of  Wabash  College  to  traverse  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  do  whatever  could  be  done  for  the  raising  of  funds — and  his  la* 
bors  were  to  have  a  special  reference  to  the  payment  of  their  debt. 
A  large  amount,  for  that  State,  has  already  been  subscribed,  and  a 
Professor  in  the  Institution  writes — **  We  confidently  expect,  should 
the  Association  aid  us  as  they  propose,  that  in  three  years  we  shall 
be  able  to  roll  off  the  debt.     We  shall  try:* 

The  same  determination  actuates  the  Trustees  of  Lane  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.  And  their  ability,  with  suitable  effort,  to  meet  their 
entire  indebtedness  within  a  reasonable  time,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  Secretary,  during  the  year,  has  vis- 
ited each  one  of  these  Institutions,  and  held  consultations  with  Facul- 
ties and  Trustees,  and  this  point  has  been  especially  urged  upon  their 
attention.  He  has  also  addressed  not  a  few  public  meetings  at  promi- 
nent points  in  the  West,  with  a  view  of  arousing  appropriate  feeling, 
and  calling  forth  vigorous  action  on  that  subject. 

Not  far  from  one  hundred  delegates  from  half  a  dozen  western 
States  and  Territories  were  present  at  the  Convention  held  at  Cleve- 
land in  June  last,  and  afler  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  Society 
had  been  fully  spread  out  by  different  friends  of  the  cause,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz.,  "  That  the  Socie- 
ty for  promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 
is  eminently  adapted  to  give  preeminence  and  rapid  extension  to 
Qod's  chosen  instrumentality  for  the  conversion  of  men,  as  well  as 
to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  West,  and  hence  entitled  to 
our  confidence  and  earnest  co-operation."  A  similar  resolution  was 
also  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  at  Beloit  in  Wisconsin 
Territory,  and  composed  of  some  thirty  ministers  and  twenty  lay- 
men from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Northern  Illinois. 
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AboQt  two  moDths  of  the  financial  year  had  passed  before  the 
Secretary  left  his  home  in  the  West,  and  very  much  of  the  remainder 
has  been  occupied  in  labors  preparatory  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  enterprise.  With  a  trifling  exception,  all  other  agency 
has  been  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  difierent  Institutions,  and 
their  salaries  and  expenses  hafe  been  included  in  the  appropri- 
ations voted  to  each  by  the  Board  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Every  agent  had  much  preparatory  work  to  do,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways  labored  under  disadvantages,  especially  from  the  pre-occu- 
pancy  of  the  field  by  other  objects.  The  difficulty  was,  to  find 
vacant  months  or  Sabbaths,  when  this  cause  could  reach  pulpits 
without  interfering  with  some  other  good  cause  which  had  long 
been  in  the  field,  The  receipts,  however,  during  the  year,  have 
been  $17,004  71.  This  is  a  generous  and  roost  encouraging 
response  to  the  appeals  which  have  been  made,  but  it  falls,  notwith- 
standing, some  thousands  of  dollars  short  of  what  the  real  exigencies 
of  the  Institutions  demanded.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  infuse  into 
them  newness  of  life — and  also  to  inspire  the  Society  with  confi- 
dence as  to  the  success  of  its  future  appeals. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  above  amount  has  been  appropriated  in  the  following 
mannner  viz.. 


«  To  Western  Reserve  College, 

f  6039  12 

••     IlliDois  Cdlege, 

3774  45 

"    Wabash      "              ... 

364236 

"    Marietta    «              ... 

200034 

"    Lane  Theological  Seminary.     . 

1132  31 

tl5,688  48 

The  balance,  $1416  23  has  been  expended  in  the  payment 
of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  travelling  expenses  and  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Society. 

ENCOURAGEMENT    FROM   THE   PAST. 

The  history  of  the  past  year  shows  conclusively  that  a  compara- 
tively few  thousand  dollars,  put  annually  into  the  Treasury  of  this 
Society,  is  sufficient  to  awaken  hope  over  a  vast  field  where  despair 
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was  beginning  to  preTtil;  to  refire  the  flagging  spirits  and 
ezhaosted  energies  of  that  noble  band  of  men  who  compose  these 
western  Faculties — ^men  who  are  able  to  do  a  Tast  work  for  God 
and  their  country  on  that  field,  and  some  of  whom  have  already 
expended  the  better  portion  of  their  lives  and  energies  in  the  midst 
of  embarrassments  which  would  make  feebler  spirits  quail ;  suffici- 
ent to  keep  them  at  their  posts  that  they  may  carry  on  the  work  of 
moral  and  intellectual  training  among  the  youth  of  that  great  val- 
ley, and  thus  prepare  antagonist  influences  at  this  season  of  peril, 
when  the  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood,  and  the  crafty  Jesuit  is 
laying  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  his  educational  structures ; 
sufficient  to  call  into  full  action  the  energies  and  resources  of 
thousands  of  the  friends  of  education  in  the  West,  who  might 
otherwise  give  way  to  discouragement — sufficient  to  secure  the 
permanent  existence  of  at  least  five  great  centres  of  light,  and 
fpuntains  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  that  may  throw  out  to  all 
time,  over  the  millions  of  that  land,  an  elevating  and  purifying  and 
saving  influence. 

If  we  fail  of  securing  the  advantages  gained  by  the  toils  and 
sacrifices  of  bygone  years,  the  wheels  of  our  educational  car, 
"  grating  horrible  discord,"  will  be  rolled  backward  to  a  most  fear- 
ful distance.  Rolled  backward  on  that  battle-field  of  the  world  !  At 
a  time  too  when  the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness  are  in  earnest 
conflict,  and  in  the  issue  of  which  are  involved  the  dearest  interests 
of  such  millions  of  the  present  and  of  coming  generations  t  Rolled 
backward  I  When  every  thing  which  should  awaken  the  hopes  as 
well  as  fears  of  philanthropists  and  Christians,  and  rouse  tffeir 
mightiest  energies — with  a  fearful  and  resistless  power  is  onward  ! 
Rolled  backward !  When  men  of  might,  firom  the  aged  veteran  to 
the  youthful  associate  are  on  the  field,  and  for  years  have  been  grap- 
pling with  the  foe,  and  only  ask  that  they  may  be  so  sustained  that 
they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  sound  an  inglorious  retreat !  A  retreat 
rendered  doubly  inglorious  by  reason  of  the  comparative  ease  of  the 
conquest!  If  we  give  back  at  a  point  like  this — what  hope  of  final 
victory  T  Rolled  backward !  "  Never  !"  say  those  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle — "  never,"  says  the  voice  of  the  gathering  mil- 
lions of  that  land,  as  it  rises  and  in  thunder  tones  rolb  f^fHn  onii 
mountain  barrier  to  another!  And  who  can  doubt  that  eastern 
Christians  and  philanthropists,  who  have  nobly  carried  on  the  work 
thus  far,  and  whose  destiny  is  indissolubly  linked  with  that  of  the 
West,  will  say  "  never"  t 
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RscBim  vf  tie  Sodeip  far  the  pramotiom  of  CbBeguUe  mid  Theth 
hgiceH  Educatiem  at  the  West,  for  the  yoar  endtug  Septemher 
25,1844. 
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To  TBS  First  Rxpo&T  or  tbs  Hociitt  roRXHi  PaoMOTioN  or  Collboiatb 

AND  TRZ0L00ICAI<  EdOCATIOR  AT  THE  WxST. 

Organization  of  the  Society, 

At  a  meeting  coDTened  by  the  Presidents  of  several  Western 
Colleges  at  the  Tract  House,  New'York,  May  10,  1843,  Rev.  Ah- 
se\B.  Eddy  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Rev.  Absalom  P«ters,  D.  D., 
was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox, 

Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  stated  the  object  of  the  meetings 
namely,  to  promote,  if  found  practicable,  the  formation  of  an  East- 
ern Association  for  the  support  and  endowment  of  Western  Col- 
leges and  Theological  Seminaries  ;  the  Colleges  of  Marietta,  Jack* 
^mville,  and  Wabash,  and  Lane  Seminary,  having  associated  for 
this  purpose,  and  appointed  their  representatives  to  convene  this 
meeting  and  adopt  such  other  measures  as  they  shall  judge  proper. 

Rev.  Joel  H.  Linsley,  D.  D ,  and  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D., 
also  addressed  the  meeting,  and  were  followed  by  several  other  gentle- 
men. 

The  following  resolutions  were  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pe- 
ters, seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved^  1. — That  an  organization  such  as  has  been  proposed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Western  Colleges  present,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  meeting,  is  not  only  desirable,  but  practicable,  and  pre- 
eminently important  to  the  best  interests  of  education  and  enlight- 
ened Christianity  in  the  West,  and  in  our  country  generally. 

Resolved^  2. — That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and 
mature  a  plan  of  organization,  and  to  report  at  u  future  meeting. 

Rev.  Drs.  Peters,  Beecher,  Bacon,  and  Linsley,  and  Rev.  A.  D. 
Eddy^  were  appointed  as  that  committee. 

Adjourned  to  the  Friday  following,  at  half  past  8  o'clock,  A.  M. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  a  Constitution  was  proposed^  and  the 
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meeting  adjourned  again  to  meet  June  29tb,  in  the  Lecture  Room 
of  the  ReT.  Dr.  Skinner's  church. 

June  29th,  1843. 

Met  according  to  adjournment. 

Rev.  Eliakim  Phelps  was  present  as  a  delegate  from  a  similar 
meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Towne,  WiUiam  W.  Stone,  Esq.,  and  James  C. 
Converse,  Esq.,  appeared  as  delegates  from  a  similar  meeting  in 
Boston. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  from  which  these  delegates  came, 
were  presented  by  them  and  read. 

'    In  connection  with  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Boston,  a  form 
of  Constitution  recommended  by  that  meeting  was  submitted  to  this. 

After  protracted  consideration  of  both  the  proposed  forms,  the 
following  Constitution  was  unanimously  adopted :  [Vide  Report, 
page  4.] 

PLEA  FOE  WESTERN  COLLEGES. 

The  following  graphic  and  powerful  Plea  from  the  pen  of  Prof 
Post,  of  Illinois  College,  was  published  in  successive  numbers  in 
the  New-York  Observer,  immediately  after  the  organization  of  the 
Society,  It  was  written  some  months  previous,  and  gives  a  clear 
view  of  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  Society  had  its  origin,  and 
of  the  indispensabhness  of  the  work  which  it  has  undertaken  to  the 
permanent  and  highest  interests  of  the  West, 

No.  L 

The  present  pvblic  sentiment  of  the  East  relative  to  Western  CoHegea^is 

it  wise  ? 

By  Western  Colleges,  I  premise,  I  mean  those  located  amid  the  new 
slates  of  the  West.  The  present  prevalent  apath^r  in  regard  to  these  in- 
stitutions, and  the  general  indisposition  to  entertain  appeal  in  their  be- 
half, force  upon  us  the  above  inquiry.  Is  the  present  condition  of  the 
public  mind  on  this  subject  worthy  of  a  sober-minded  and  far-seeing 
people  7  Is  it  marked  by  an  enlightened  Christian  benevolence,  or  a 
sagacious  patriotism,  or  even  by  a  grave  consistency?  A  review  of  the 
last  eight  years  indicates  a  wide  cl^nge  in  public  feeling  relative  to  this 
interest,  a  movement  from  an  undiscriminating  and  unquestioning  pat- 
ronage, to  an  apathy  impatient  of  solicitation :  a  transition  between  two 
extremes,  neither  ofthem  marked  by  a  sober  wisdom.  Eight  years  since, 
and  the  interest  for  almost  every  Western  scheme,  that  of  Colleges 
among  others,  was  a  passionate  and  popular  enthusiasm.    Motives  true 
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and  vast  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  reeling.  Chrifitianily  and  civilization 
were  invoked  to  preside  at  the  birth  and  nurture — a  new  and  mighty 
empire,  bora  of  ouraelves,  the  future  depository  of  our  political  sovereign- 
ty, and  marked  with  all  the  magnificent  natural  features  of  a  high  desti- 
ny. To  theee  excitements  was  added  the  alarm  of  attack  from  abroad. 
Already  were  foreign  despots,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  watching  its 
growth  with  maligoant  interest.  The  folds  of  the  Papacy  were  around 
iofaot  Hercules.  No  time  was  to  be  lost — ages  were  in  the  hour — Patri- 
otism and  Religion  were  summoned  to  the  rescue.  But  with  these  inter- 
ests, others  were  soon  blent.  The  love  of  gain,  that  chronic  malady  of 
our  naiion,  had  just  come  to  one  of  those  periodical  paroxysms,  that  are 
both  its  effect  and  its  punishment.  The  delirium  of  imaginary  wealth 
was  on  us,  and  in  sympathy  with  other  excitements  of  the  day  its  move- 
jDCttt  was  strongly  westward.  The  skies  of  the  Mississippi  glittered 
wiih  its  hallucinations.  Splendid  cities,  and  princely  estates,  and  Phce- 
acean  gardens,  stretched  along  in  gorgeous  perspective,  in  strong  prox- 
imity with  the  forest  and  prairie,  through  that  land  of  novelty  and  marvel. 

Benevolence  and  avarice  alike  looked  to  the  magnificent  realm  of  the 
West,  and  too  often  they  embarked  in  enterprises  thitherward  on  a  com- 
mon bottom.  Speculations  glittering  as  a  South  Sea  dream,  floating 
alike  before  the  minds  of  both,  looked  toward  that  gilded  clime  for  reaP 
ization.  There  the  love  of  gain  and  the  love  of  God  were  to  be  wedded. 
Men  were  to  gild  their  purse  on  earth,  and  their  crown  in  heaven  at  the 
same  time.    Truly  the  golden  age  had  come. 

Christian  benevolence  sympathized  largely  with  popular  feeling. 
Princely  benefactions  hardly  waited  the  asking.  No  tale  seemed  too 
wild  for  credulity,  or  day-dream  too  gorgeous  {or  hope.  Investigations 
were  seldom  instituted,  or  an  intelligent  discrimination  attempted.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  East,  in  the  outpouring  plenitude  of  its  liberality,  was 
ready  to  undertake  the  founding  of  any  Institutions,  for  which  sectariam. 
or  local  interests,  or  cupidity  speculating  on  benevolence,  or  the  upper- 
most whimsey  of  the  hour  could  devise  a  plausible  plea.  Sums  which,  if 
judicially  bestowed,  would  have  constituted  the  givers  public  benefactors, 
were  lavishly  and  dispersedly  thrown  away,  merely  to  avoid  the  labor 
of  investi^tion  or  get  rid  of  a  beggar ;  or  still  larger  charities  were 
stimulatedby  irrefragable  proofs  of  a  resulting  pecuniary  gain.  Educa- 
tion was  to  become  not  only  a  self-supporting  but  a  money-making  en- 
terprise. Every  school  in  morals  or  manners,  m  phUosophv  or  theology, 
every  new  social  theory,  and  all  the  strange  births,  with  which  the  mmd 
of  the  times  was  laboring,  were  to  have  their  rei)reBentaiive  institute  and 
make  their  triumphant  experiment  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  West;  all 
asBociated  in  the  minds  of  iheir  projectors  and  patrons,  with  visions  of 
splendid  estates  and  glittering  cities^  springing  as  if  by  magic,  from  the 
biosom  of  thei  wilderness. 

Times  have  changed.  The  West  is  no  longer  an  El  Dorado.  It 
ii  a  land  of  public  and  private  bankcuptcv,  of  broken  promises  and  for« 
felted  credit,  and  suspended  banks,  and  wrecked  fortunes.  It  is  in 
painful  and  mortifying  association  with  disappointed  speculations,  bad 
debts,  unwise  investments,  and  the  sickening  sense  of  bemg  swindled  and 
over-reached.  The  carcases  of  defunct  enterprises  of  mistaken  benevo- 
lence, or  mistaken  speculation^  have  made  the  whple  land,  an  abomina- 
tion. The  color  of  the  gold  has  gone.  Hues  of  gloom,  disappointment 
and  disgust  have  succeeded.  Heaven  has  forbidden  the  bans  between 
Avarice  and  Benevolence,  and  leA  open  only  the  old  road  of  doing  good, 
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that  of  sacrifice  and  sufiering.  Education  has  suffered  with  other  interestf. 
Its  many  demonstrable  schemes  of  self-supporting  or  lucrative  institu- 
tions have  exploded,  as  was  meet ;  but  tney  have  infected  with  their 
reputation  the  whole  West  Western  institutions  of  all  classes  are  too 
often  put  into  the  same  category,  and  turned  awav  from,  as  alike  im* 
provident,  wild,  visionary,  shallow  or  swindling  schemes.  The  public 
abandon  as  indiscriminately  as  it  took  up.  Colleges,  that  have  mean- 
while been  quietly,  and  soberly,  and  faithfully  pursuing  their  appropriate 
work,  relying  on  that  enlarged  and  enlightened  liberality  that  founded 
them,  and  on  the  consciousness  of  continuing  to  deserve  it,  find  them- 
selves sacrificed  among  the  rest;  and  their  Professors,  who  b^  the  ex* 
press  encouragement  and  urgency  of  patrons  at  the  East,  and  m  the  as- 
surance of  consistent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  public,  have 
been  led  to  embark  in  these  enterprises,  are  left  to  bear  up  as  they  can 
under  this  abandonment,  or,  as  in  most  cases,  disheartened,  broken  down, 
and  overwhelmed  with  manifold  embarrassments,  to  sink  under  the  burden 
thus  thrown  on  them  by  the  public.  Subscriptions,  made  in  the  days  of 
imaginary  wealth,  have  become  valueless  with  the  disappearance  of  that 
wealth ;  and  Qolleges  organized  upon  the  6upfX)sed  valicnty  of  those  sub- 
scriptions, are  compelled  to  appeal  anew  for  aid,  or  to  disband.  But  the 
public  turns  its  ear,  vexed  with  frequent  solicitations,  from  all  alike. 
Considerations  once  deemed  so  vast  are  thrown  aside,  as  mere  words. 
The  establishment  of  Colleges,  once  regarded  as  a  vital  measure  to  the 
permanent  Christian  civilization  of  a  people,  is  given  up ;  the  leading 
policy  of  former  Christian  benevolence  is  abandoned,  and  its  profoundest 
sympathies  and  convictions  surrendered — shall  I  say  from  counter  con- 
victions and  a  deeper  philosophy?  Or  has  the  cross  lost  its  attraction 
since  it  is  stripped  of  its  gilding  i 

Such  is  a  general  slatement  of  the  course  of  public  feeling  relative 
to  Colleges  in  the  West  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  it.  In  my  next  I  will  inquire,  not  whether  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind  is  magnanimous  and  just,  but  is  it  reasonsble,  is 
it  wise,  is  itsAFR? 


No.  II. 

Have  any  of  the  viotives  which  originaUy  led  the  East  to  undertake  the 
founding  of  Colleges  in  the  West  failed? 

In  my  last,  I  endeavored  to  give  a  pkofrh  of  the  course  of  public  feel- 
ing for  the  last  eight  years  relative  to  Western  Colleges — its  transition 
from  a  credulous  enthusiasm  to  apathy  and  disgust.  I  am  now  going  to 
inquire,  whether  public  sentiment  on  tliis  subject  at  present  is  marked, 
not  by  consistency,  but  by  sober  reason  ?  Grant  that  the  past  was  in 
fault,  is  the  present  less  so  ?  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  change  in  the 
essential  nature  of  things?  either  in  the  nature  of  the  interests  to  be 
secured,  or  the  means  requisite  to  secure  them  ? 

And  first,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interests  to  be  secured.  The  ver 
enthusiasm  once  felt  in  behalf  of  this  interest  was  evidence  of  vast  an 
stirring  motives  in  the  thing  itself,  though  they  may  not  always  have  le 
to  wise  action.  Have  any  of  these  motives  failed  ?  Has  heaven's  im 
press  of  greatness  been  erased  from  the  magnificent  features  of  this  val 
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ley  7  Have  its  mighty  riven  shortened  their  couraes,  or  its  vast  plains 
lost  their  fertility,  or  its  forests  abridged  their  shades?  Has  some 
strange  carse  of  heaven  blasted  it?  Has  the  pestilence  breathed  on  it, 
or  inoodation,  or  earthquake,  or  some  convulsion  of  nature  ingulfed  its 
Tesoarces?  No;  here  they  all  are— God's  hand- writing  of  promise — on 
it  yet  Here  the  Mississippi  still  rolls,  and  here  still  are  new-born  em* 
pires,  whose  natural  magnificence  well  nigh  overpowers  the  imagination, 
•terting  into  life  along  its  mighty  tributaries. 

Or  again,  has  it  ceased  to  be  true,  within  eight  years,  that  the  desti- 
nies of  the  East  and  the  West  are  bound  up  in  the  same  bundle  ?  that 
one  cannot  sink  into  an  abyss  without  dragging  down  the  other  also? 
That  the  sreat  battle  of  American  institutions  is  to  be  fought  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  ?  that  the  destiny  of  this  nation  goes  by  majorities 
and  the  majority  will  soon  be  West  or  the  Alteghanies  ?  Has  it  ceased 
to  be  true,  that  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious  attack  upon  our  institu- 
tions, civil  and  religrious,  is  already  urged  forward  here,  and  is  to  be  re- 
sisted troroediatelv  and  with  the  energy  of  a  strife  for  life  ?  Has  the  on- 
set abated  in  virulence  within  this  period  ?  rather  are  not  the  civil  and 
eeeiesiastical  despotisms  of  the  old  world  now  pouring  through  our  val- 
ley an  iromigratioo  and  lavish  expenditure  past  all  former  history  ?  And 
are  they  not,  with  a  profound  sagacity,  basing  their  aggressive  system^ 
(HI  the  permanent  and  liberal  endowment  of  seminaries  of  learning? 
Has  it  ceased  to  be  true  that  the  tendency  of  our  national  character,  as 
developed  in  our  national  acts,  is  towarci  a  common  level,  and  that  in 
order  to  protect  itself  from  a  disastrous  reaction,  social  and  religions,  as 
well  as  political,  the  East  must  educate  and  Christianize  the  West? 
Has  it  ceased  to  be  true  that  time  in  this  interest  is  of  priceless  moment? 
that  tlie  character  and  institutions  of  the  West  are  fkst  assuming  their 
permanent '' form  and  pressure  ?''  Has  destiny  that  was  advancing  so 
rapidly  eight  years  since,  stayed  her  footsteps?  No.  Every  considera- 
tion that  should  have  then  moved  the  public  mind  with  such  power,  still 
exists,  and  in  increased  force.  The  truths  which  then  startled  the  nation 
still  stand  out  in  all  their  mountain  prominence,  amid  the  shifting  caprices 
of  public  sentiment  uttering  their  sublime  though  unheeded  eloquence 
in  the  ear  of  Grod,  as  loudly  as  ever.  Great  social  laws  are  at  work,  and 
time  is  lapsing,  and  destiny  hastening,  as  rapidly  as  ever.  Never  was 
the  westward  movement  of  political  sovereignty  so  rapid  as  at  present. 
The  footstep  of  empire  is  already  on  the  Alteghanies,  in  the  mighty 
plains  beyond,  soon  to  find  a  sanctuary  or  a  grave.  Never  was  the  Ro- 
nan  Catholic  movement  toward  this  region  so  vigorous  and  so  saga- 
cious. Her  colleges  and  theological  schools  have  quadrupled  within  the 
above  period.  Never  was  the  interaction  between  the  West  and  the 
East  so  rapid  and  so  manifest,  in  manners,  opinions,  language,  and  legis- 
lation. The  mfHanism  and  profanity  and  rampant  **  rowdyism,"  ffiat 
disgrace  too  oHen  our  National  Legislature,  violating  not  only  the  deco- 
rum of  debate,  but  trampling  under  Toot  the  decencies  of  civilization  itself 
— are  not  these  signs  painfully  significant  of  a  barbarizing  tendency 
somewhere  in  our  republic  ?  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  much  of  this  to 
its  source,  when  we  look  at  the  character  of  the  masses,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, that  from  the  four  winds  are  annually  pouring  themselves  into 
the  West,  and  consider  the  circumstances  that  must  meet  them  in  their 
new  home  and  surround  them  for  generations.  When  we  reflect  that 
new  nations^  thus  colonized,  are  decennially  incorporated  with  our  repub- 
liC|  bone  of  its  bone  and  flesh  of  its  flesh,  and  throwing  all  their  peculiar 
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elements  into  the  vital  circulation,  the  wonder  is  that  the  average  of  na« 
tional  character  Binks  no  faster.  Strong  must  be  the  vitality  to  stand 
such  a  trial,  intense  must  be  the  enlightenment  and  Christianity  that  can 
with  sufficient  rapidity  assimilate  such  masses. 

Never  was  it  less  saft^  then,  (I  say  not  high-minded  or  Christian)  for 
the  East  to  leave  the  West  to  grow  up  by  neglect  than  now.  Never  was 
the  educational  interest  less  able  to  sustain  itself.  There  is  hardly  a 
Protestant  college  in  the  new  states  but  what  is  suspended,  or  crippled 
in  its  means,  and  on  the  eve  of  disbanding ;  and  not  one  fourth  the  means 
can  be  raised  for  them  at  home,  that  could  have  been  commanded  eight 
years  ago ;  while  the  need  of  them  and  their  chances  of  usefulness  are 
vastly  increased.  Now  if  it  is  impolitic  or  unwise  for  a  community  to 
permit  its  youth  to  grow  up  uneducated,  is  it  less  so  for  a  nation  to  suffer 
empires  decennially  springing  from  it,  and  incorporated  with  it,  to  grow 
up  without  the  institutions  of  an  enlarged  and  Christian  education  ?  Such 
neglect  must  be  suicidal,  not  only  till  the  West  is  politically  dissevered 
from  the  East,  but  till  the  Alleghanies  become  a  wall  as  high  as  heaven, 
and  all  the  thoroughfares  through  them  are  hermetically  sealed.  Be  il 
that  the  West  is  bankrupt  in  money  and  credit,  or  even  a  land  of  sharp- 
ing speculation  and  pious  charlatanry.  Does  this  abate  one  jot  from  the 
real  motives  in  the  case?  Does  it  not  in  some  aspects  strengthen  them, 
inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  a  stronger  need,  moral  and  pecuniary  ?  This  can- 
not arrest  the  westward  movement  of  empire,  or  the  reflex  influence  re- 
gurgitating like  a  Mississippi  on  the  nation's  heart?  It  cannot  stay  the 
great  laws  of  social  being  and  progress,  or  fetter  the  step  of  destiny. 
These  linger  not  for  the  hard  times.  Over  bankruptcy  and  wrecked  for- 
tunes and  commercial  distress  they  move  on,  however  unheeded,  to 
their  consummation. 

Is  it  safe  or  reasonable,  then,  in  caprice  or  disgust  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
truths  like  these  ?  and  without  a  sinele  great  moving  cause  having  failed 
■hall  the  policy  of  Christian  benevolence  be  marked  by  the  fickleness  of 
the  child,  with  whom  the  prized  gem  of  one  hour  is  the  castaway  bauble 
of  the  next  ?  Is  it  reasonaole  or  econ  omical,  while  we  are  endeavoring  to 
Christianize  barbarous  nations,  at  tlie  breadth  of  half  the  globe  from  us, 
to  abandon  a  people  immediately  under  our  eye,  and  peculiarly  commit- 
ted to  us  by  heaven  ?  a  people  of'^our  own  blood  and  language,  and  vital- 
ly involving  not  only  the  political  but  social  and  religious  destinies  of  our 
republic?  There  is  in  a  general  view  no  missionary  field  on  earth  of  rich- 
er promise  or  more  imperative  claims,  than  will  for  a  century  to  come  be 
found  along  our  western  border ;  while  to  us  it  will  involve  the  question 
of  life  or  death.  TJieEast  cannot  save  ii$elf  mlhout  saving  the  WetU 
Sdfishness  is  suicide. 

No.  III. 

Can  the  work  to  be  done  at  Gte  West  be  accomplished  witlunU  Colleges? 

All  the  great  interests  that  formerly  aroused  the  public  mind  to  the 
enterprise  of  founding  colleges  at  the  West — its  prospects  in  itself,  and 
its  relations  to  the  East,  and  to  the  cause  of  universal  liberty  and  Chris- 
tianity— remaining  unchanged,  is  there  any  reason  for  a  change  of  poli- 
cy in  the  means  to  be  employed  ?  Let  us  examine  the  question,  in  tlie 
first  place,  in  view  of  the  inherent  exigencies  of  all  societies  j  and  second- 
ly, with  reference  to  some  peculiar  to  the  West.  The  first  question,  then, 
that  meets  us  is,  Can  a  people  spread  over  a  territory  so  vast  as  the  new 
States  of  the  West,  be  thoroughly  Christianized  and  civilized,  or  be  se- 
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eofed  iQ  a  high  Christian  civilization,  If  attained  without  permanent  and 
liberal  institutions  of  education  ?  Such  a  question  seems  hardly  to  admit 
«f  argument  in  the  19th  century,  and  before  the  descendants  of  the  pil- 
grims. Surely  the  histor^r  of  civilization  and  the  philosophy  of  human  soci- 
ety utter  their  teachings  in  vain,  unless  the  above  proposition  may  be  as- 
sumed 88  a  postulate ;  if  it  may  not  be  considered  as  a  social  axiom,  that 
floch  institutions  must  form  an  essential  part  of  any  scheme  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  salvation  of  a  people.  Were  it  announced  to-day  that 
afl  Htndostan,  as  she  now  is,  had  embraced  Christianity,  should  we 
deem  her  saved  1  Should  we  not  regard  the  question  relative  to  her  as 
trembling  on  an  uncertain  issue,  until  her  thought  and  sentiment  and 
philosophy  were  Christianized  7  and  her  conversion  was  secured  by  a 
Bigh  and  thorough  Christian  intelligence  intrenched  in  a  system  of  lib* 
era!  educational  institutions? 

Unless  anchored  by  these,  we  should  know  that  both  her  civilization 
and  Christianity  would  soon  drill  down  stream.  So  it  is  with  every  people. 
It  ianot  enough  merely  to  combat  its  superficial  skepticism,  or  open-mouth- 
ed blasphemy,  or  vulgar  vice.  To  save  it,  you  must  give  it  a  new  heart 
ttnd  a  new  reason ;  you  must  lay  a  controlling  grasp  upon  its  inmost 
thought  and  feeling ;  yon  must  subdue  its  profoundest  convictions,  and 
enljBt  its  commanding  intellect  Its  sentiment  is  to  be  ennobled,  and  its 
laste  refined ;  wide  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  are  to  be  eliminated,  and 
the  popular  mind  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time  penetrated  with  great  and 
caving  truths,  t3l  they  thoroughly  vitalize  and  irradiate  it  It  must  be 
endu^  with  a  free,  profound,  and  far-seeing  reason,  capable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  great  principles  and  lof\y  sentiment,  and  of^  discerning  and 
providing  for  the  great  enduring  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  spiritual 
and  material,  and  constituting  its  perpetual  and  Instinctive  guard 
against  mischievous  opinion  or  passion.  Now  such  a  result  can  be  se- 
cured by  no  brief  effort,  or  once  tor  always.  There  must  be  permanent 
iMtitatiotis  inhering  in  society  itself,  that  shall  from  age  to  a^e  distil  con- 
stantly life  and  light  into  the  fountains  of  its  thought.  Institutions  from 
abroad  cannot  effect  this.  Its  well-spring  of  life  must  gush  from  its  own 
heart  It  must  have  its  own  colleges,  inhering  in  its  own  body,  possess- 
ing its  confidence  and  sympathy,  and  endued  with  a  quick  consciousness  of 
its  own  wants  and  idiosyncrasies,  and  drawing  their  supplies  from  its 
own  youth,  and  shedding  their  direct  and  intensest  influence  immediately 
opon  itself.  But  we  are  sometimes  gravely  told  that  there  is  need  of  a 
division  of  labor  in  the  functions  of  society,  and  that  the  East,  with  its 
«stabliriied  institutions,  and  with  the  increased  facility  of  intercommo* 
iiication,  can  undertake  the  department  of  liberal  education  for  the  West 
The  objection,  though  gravely  urged,  seems  hardly  to  admit  a  grave 
answer.  It  mistakes  what  by  this  time  should  rank  as  first  truths  in  the 
philosophy  of  socie^.  It  were  about  as  reasonable  to  propose  at  once 
that  the  Sast  should  do  our  thinking  for  us.  Education  is  a  vital  func- 
tion of  every  people,  and  can  no  more  be  transferred  than  the  beating  of 
the  heart  or  the  heaving  of  the  lungs.  How  would  New  England  en- 
tertain the  proposition  of  transferring  the  liberal  education  of  her  youth 
to  Great  Britain  or  South  Carolina  1  Would  she  not  say,  "  Home  educa- 
tion is  a  vital  office ;  I  cannot  forego  it ;  I  cannot  give  up  the  reflex  influ- 
ence of  my  colleges  on  myself,  even  if  my  sons  could  be  educated  as  well 
abroad.  /  grow  light  by  giving  light,  i  feel  through  all  my  mountains 
and  streams,  that  the  function  of  &iuaUing  is  in  itself,  light  and  life-giv- 
ing.   Besides,  my  sons  are  too  poor  to  go  abroad  for  their  education,  and 
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"without  the  sa^gestive  preseaee  of  my  colleges,  few  would  ha?e  the  da»- 
position  to  do  it.  Moreover,  ev^en  if  as  many  were  educated,  an  import- 
ed article  will  not  suit  my  home  demands.  I  want  the  guardian  and 
commanding  intellect  of  this  land  to  feel  the  warm  and  strong  beating 
of  my  own  heart  Aeain,  I  feel  that  the  life-blood  of  my  whofe  systev 
of  popular  education  flows  through  my  colleges.  Take  them  away,  and 
the  whole  will  languish  and  sicken.  The  academy  and  subsequently  the 
common  school  would  soon  feel  the  want  of  a  vital  central  energy.  Be- 
sides, do  you  ask  me  to  put  out  my  own  e^es,  that  I  may  see  with  those 
of  others?  Shall  I  become  a  mere  province  in  the  empire  of  mind? 
a  satellite  dimly  reflecting  the  light  of  some  distant  centre  ?  Shall  I 
give  up  individuality  and  independence  of  thought  ?  No ;  ^yeiy  exten- 
sive region  of  country,  marked  politically,  or  geographically,  or  morally, 
as  a  social  unity,  must  have  its  own  intellectual  and  moral  centres.  To 
maintain  these  is  essential  not  only  to  its  own  corporate  vitahty  and  ad- 
vancement, but  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race.^ 

So  would  New  England  answer ;  and  would  she  not  answer  wisely  ? 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  single  States  here  would  cover  nearly  her 
whole  area,  that  the  West  is  too  vast  a  country  to  be  tlie  appanage  of  the 
East  or  South,  or  any  land  on  earth.  Her  answer,  then,  applies  here 
with  increased  force.  For  the  West  to  rely  upon  the  East  for  liberal  ed- 
ucation would  put  her  in  the  attitudp  of  France  in  relation  to  Paris ;  of 
vast  and  inert  provinces  feebly  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  distant  intellec- 
tual capital.  It  would  be  fatal  to  originality  and  boldness  of  thought,  and 
to  intellectual  life  and  social  progress.  Indeed — none  of  its  youth  edu- 
cated at  home,  few  abroad — society  would  retrograde.  Not  one  in  twen- 
ty of  those  now  in  western  colleges,  would  ever  have  found  his  way  to 
an  Elastern  one.  Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  as  many  go  eastward 
now,  aB  would,  were  there  no  colleges  here.  But  the  supply  of  imported 
educated  men,  especially  of  clergymen,  must  necessarily  be  defective  in 
numbers,  as  well  as  in  adaptation.  To  attempt  permanently  to  supply  us 
in  this  way,  would  be  like  endeavoring  to  furnish  bread  permanently  to 
a  starving  nation,  rather  than  give  them  seed  and  teach  them  agri- 
culture. It  is  much  more  expensive  for  the  East  to  furnish  us  an  imporlr 
ed  education,  than  to  give  us  the  means  which  shall  be  the  germ  of  a 
domestic  one.  Our  common  school  education,  at  all  events,  cannot  be 
imported.  But  observation  proves  that  no  vigorous  or  efficient  comaioB 
school  system  ¥vill  grow  up  without  the  college ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  without  such  a  system,  stimulating  a  taste  for  intellectual  culture  in 
the  mass,  few  will  seek  a  liberal  education.  But  apart  from  its  reaction 
on  the  college,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  population  like  that  of  the  West, 
one  tenth  at  least  of  whose  adults  cannot  read,  the  vigorous  and  efficient 
common  school  is  an  article  of  vital  necessity  $  and  this  necessity  caifrids 
with  it  that  of  the  vigorous  and  efficient  college. 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  is  manifest  that  colleges  are  among 
the  neceamJLiea  of  every  extensive  community ;  and  these  consideratione 
apply,  many  of  them,  with  peculiar  force  to  the  West.  Colleges  are  an 
essential  meanti  to  suoduing  and  regenerating  the  reason  of  a  people ; 
and  a  people  that  can  be  saved  without  saving  Us  reason^  would  heuxliy 
be  worth  saving.  In  my  next  I  will  consider  some  exigencies  for  col- 
leges pecuUar  to  the  West 
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No.  IV. 
If^  CoUeges  are  needed  cU  the  WeU. — Catholic  Collegea,^8ociety  un* 
argamzed. — hnmense  and  heterogeneoue  immigration, — Demagoguiem 
and  popidar  AgitcUion. — Social  unity  and  order  to  be  created, 

Tbe  considerations  advanced  in  my  last  article  go  to  show,  that  Coi- 
legesare  aneeeasity  of  every  extensive  eommuoity,  marked  by  nature  as 
asocial  unity.  We  are  now  to  look  at  eome  reasons  why  tliey  are  pecu- 
liarly needed  at  the  West.  First,  then,  we  find  such  a  reason  in  the  fact 
that  Rome  is  at  this  time  making  unprecedented  efforts  to  garrison  this 
valley  with  her  seminaries  of  education.  She  claims  already  to  have 
wiihin  it  between  fifteen  and  twenty  oolleges  and  theologicad  schools : 
and  this  number  is  rapidiv  increasing.  To  these  permanency  is  ensured 
by  tbe  steadfastness  of  ner  policy,  the  constancy  of  her  receipts  from 
Catholic  Europe,  yearly  increasing  under  the  stimulating  reports  of  her 
raissioDaries,  and  by  her  exacting  despotism,  moral  if  not  ecclesiastic* 
over  tbe  earning  of  her  poor  in  this  country.  They  are  among  the 
enduring  Ibrmative  forces  in  western  society ;  and  the  causes  which  sus- 
tain them,  will  constantly  add  to  their  number.  These  institutions,  to- 
gether with  numerous  grades^  under  the  conduct  of  their  Jesuits  and  va- 
rious religious  orders,  are  offering  (what  professes  to  be)  education  al- 
most as  a  gratuity,  in  many  places  in  the  West.  Whatever  other  qual- 
ities her  education  may  lack,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  not  want  a  subtle 
and  intense  proselytism,  addressing  not  the  reason  but  the  senses,  the 
taste,  the  imagination,  and  the  passions ;  applying  itself  diversely  to  the 
fears  of  the  timid,  ihe  enthusiasm  of  the  ardent,  the  credulity  of  the  sim- 
ple, the  afiections  of  the  youn^,  and  to  that  trashy  sentiment  and  mawk- 
ish charity  to  which  all  principles  are  the  same.  Now  the  policy  of 
Rome  in  playing  upon  alt  these  elements  through  her  educational  en- 
ginery, is  steadSast  and  profoundly  sagacious.  Her  aim,  in  effect,  is  at 
the  whole  educational  interest  The  college  is  natural  1^  the  heart  of  the 
whole.  The  lower  departments  necessarily  draw  liie  from  that.  If 
Rome  then  grasps  the  college  in  the  system  of  Western  education,  she 
virtually  grasps  the  common  school ;  she  distils  out  the  heart  of  the 
whole,  if  not  a  putrid  superstition,  at  least  that  covert  infidelity  of  which 
she  is  still  more  prolific. 

Now  a  system  so  deep  and  so  permstent  must  be  met  by  a  corres- 
pondent depth  and  persistency  of  policy.  Protestantism  can  no  more 
counteract  it  by  temporary  and  spasmodic  efforts,  than  she  could  stop 
the  Mississippi  with  a  whirlwind.  She  can  encounter  it  only  by  a  system 
af  p^manent  and  efficient  Protestant  Colleges.  And  this  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  tbe  Catholic  seminaries  in  this  country  seem  to  meet  a 
great  and  deeply  felt  social  want,  and  can  be  displaced  only  by.a  supply 
ur  this  want  from  another  quarter.  And  secondly,  in  the  nature  of 
dungs,  a  college  alone  can  counteract  a  college.  Ti^e  college  acts  upoa 
the  public  mind  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  through  such  ages  and  classesi 
and  through  influences  so  various  and  subtle,  so  constant,  noiseless  ana 
profound,  that  it  can  be  successfully  combated  onl)^  by  a  similar  institu- 
tion. Place  efficient  Protestant  colleges  in  the  proximity  of  the  CatholiCi 
and  tbe  latter  will  wither.  For  all  purposes  of  severe  intellectual  disoi- 
plioe  or  masculine  reason,  their  education  is  soon  found  to  be  a  sham.  A 
nin'tual  despotiam  dare  not,  cannot,  teach  true  history  or  a  free  and  mairiy 
pUlosophy.  Again,  other  facts,  which  constitute  a  peculiar  necessity  for 
ooiieges  in  the  Weat^  are  foimd  in  the  eircomstanees  and  character  of  iti 
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population.  First,  the  West  is  in  its  formative  state.  Never  will  im- 
pressions be  made  so  easiljr  and  so  enduringly  for  food  or  evil.  Never 
will  it  be  so  important  that  its  architect-minds — ^its  j^astic  forces — should 
be  endued  with  a  broad  and  liberal  intelligence.  According  to  the  ele- 
ments now  thrown  in,  it  will  soon  permanently  crystalize  into  dark  and 
unshapely  forms,  or  into  order  and  neauty. 

Another  peculiar  demand  for  colleges,  may  be  found  in  the  immense 
rapidity  of  our  growth,  and  in  the  character  of  that  growth,  being  a  rep- 
resentative of  almost  every  clime,  opinion,  sect,  language,  and  social  in- 
stitute, not  only  of  this  country  but  of  Christian  Europe.  Never  was  a 
more  intense  power  oT  intellectual  and  moral  fusion  requisite  to  prevent 
the  utter  disorganization  of  8ociet3r.  Never  was  a  ]^ople  put  to  such  a 
perilous  proof  of  its  power  of  assimilation,  or  requirea  to  incorporate 
with  itself  BO  rapidly  such  vast  masses.  We  have  in  this  fact,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  Catholic  aggression,  dangers  and  trials  put  upon  us,  which 
our  fathers  never  knew.  Society^  here  is  new  yet  vast,  and  with  all  its 
forces  in  insulation  or  antagonism.  Never  was  a  communitv  in  more 
urgent  need  of  those  institutions^  whose  province  it  is  profoundly  to  pen* 
etrate  a  people  with  a  burning  intelligence  that  shall  fuse  it  into  a  unity 
with  those  great  principles  which  are  the  organic  life  and  binding  forces 
of  all  society. 

Again,  in  consequence  of  the  incoherency  of  this  element  in  a  popu- 
lation thus  heterogeneous,  and  broken  off  from  the  fixtures  of  old  commu- 
nities, without  time  to  form  new  ones,  all  the  social  forces  are  shilling 
and  mutable,  and  yield  like  the  particles  of  liquid  to  the  last  force  impress- 
ed. This  quality  of  Western  society,  combined  with  the  bold,  prompt, 
energetic  and  adventurous  temperament  impressed  generally  on  it  by 
common  influences  in  the  life  of  tne  emigrant,  exposes  it  to  vehement  and 
brief  excitements,  to  epidemic  delusion  and  agitation.  Upon  this  sea  of 
incoherent  and  vehement  mind,  every  wind  of  opinion  has  been  let  loose, 
and  is  struggling  for  the  mastery ;  and  the  mass  heaves  restlessly  to 
and  fro  under  the  thousand  different  forces  impressed.  The  West  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  perturbed  with  demagogutsm  and  popular  agitation, 
not  only  in  politics,  out  in  religion,  and  ail  social  interests.  Amid  these 
shiiUng"  social  elements,  we  want  principles  of  stability,  we  want  a 
system  of  permanent  forces,  we  want  deep,  strong  and  constant  influ* 
ences,  that  shall  take  from  the  changefulness  and  excitability  of  the  west- 
em  mind,  by  giving  it  the  tranquillity  of  depth,  and  shall  protect  it  from 
delusive  and  fitful  impulses,  by  enduing  it  with  a  calm,  profound  and 
pure  reason. 

Thus,  while  society  witfi  us  has  on  the  one  hand  to  contend  against 
a  masked  and  politic  spiritual  despotism  entrenching  itself  in  the  ^aca- 
tional  interest,  and  on  the  other  against  a  demagogs  agitation,  urged  on 
too  oflen  by  avarice,  or  ruffianism,  or  faction,  or  a  sophistical  but  specious 
skepticism,  or  by  fanatical  or  superstitious  or  shallow  religionisms  and 
socialisms  of  every  hue,  we  find  our  defence  against  both  to  be  the  same, 
a  thorough  popular  enlightenment  and  belief,  anchored  by  permanent  in- 
stitutions gradually  pervading  the  mass  with  great  and  tranquil,  and 
guardian  truths,  and  adjusting  the  system  to  the  fixed  laws  of  intellectual 
and  moral  gravitation.  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  "  Why  not,  in  such  a 
community,  immediately  proceed  by  opposing  to  agitation  for  evil,  agita- 
tion for  good  ?  This  may  at  times  foe  expedient,  but  cannot  be  relied  on 
permanently.  First,  because  popular  agitation,  unless  based  on  deep- 
wrought  intellectual  convictions,  can  only  palliate,  it  cannot  cure  any  evil. 
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In  the  second  place,  in  the  germ  of  popular  agitation,  a  freedom  from  the 
restraints  of  conscience  and  truth  and  honor,  oiVen  gives  a  decisive  ad- 
Yantage,  and  agitating  movements  springing  forth  immediately  from  the 
people  to  be  moved,  and  possessing  a  quiet  sympathjr  with  its  feeling, 
and  a  shrewd  tact  in  dealing  with  its  passions  and  prejudices,  must  ever 
oat-general  any  counter-movement  originating  from  a  different  source. 
Especially,  movements  of  this  kind  from  abroad  are  liable  to  find  them- 
selves forestalled — the  popular  ear  and  mind  preoccupied — arsumenta 
closed — opposing  tracts  already  in  the  hands  of  the  people— and  the  Bi- 
ble itself,  under  their  elected  interpreters,  made  to  preach  another  gospeL 

The  above  exigencies  of  Western  society  cannot  be  met  without  coU 
iegtt.  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  over  movements  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy towards  the  country.  I  am  most  s^rateful  for  them.  I  bless  God 
for  his  Word  broad-cast  by  the  American  Bible  Society  amid  this  people  ; 
I  am  thankful  for  the  interest  the  American  Tract  Society  are  directing 
hitberward,  and  hail  with  pleasure  all  the  living  truth  and  hallowed  thought 
brought  by  it  into  contact  with  the  popular  mind.  The  attitude  and  his- 
tory of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  relation  to  the  Wes^ 
fill  my  mind  with  a  sentiment  af  moral  sublimity,  and  give  it  rank  among  the 
noblest  and  most  sagacious  schemes  in  the  records  of  Christian  benevo- 
tefkce.  It  will  stand  in  history  invested,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  moral 
mndenr  of  a  civilizer  and  evangelizer  of  a  new  empire.  But  these  are 
Utf  from  excluding  the  scheme  of  colleges.  The  permanency  of  their 
benefits  can  be  grounded  only  on  a  thorough  and  liberal  popular  enlight- 
enmenL  The  educational  interest,  then,  must  underlie  them  all.  But 
the  only  way  in  which  the  East  can  lay  a  controlling  grasj)  on  this,  is  by 
the  establishment  amonff  us  of  permanent  educational  institutions.  In  a 
population,  one  tenth  at  least  of  which  cannot  read,  it  is  plain  that  edu- 
cation is  an  essential  prereouisite  to  bringing  a  large  class — and  that 
most  necessary  to  be  reached — ^within  the  influence  of  truth  through  the 
press.  And  no  sjfstem  of  foreign  supply  of  ministers,  teachers  or  educa- 
ted men,  can  obviate  the  necessity  or  institutions  that  shall  constantly 
send  forth  those  that  shall  be  the  educators  of  this  people,  in  the  school, 
the  pulpi^  the  legislature,  and  the  various  departments  of  social  life. 
Artincial  irrigation  cannot  take  the  place  of  living  waters.  We  axe 
araterul  for  streams*  firom  abroad,  but  we  feel  there  is  need  of  open- 
ing fountains  of  life  in  the  bosom  of  the  people  itself.  The  supplies  from 
abroad  we  cannot  rely  on  long.  They  are  every  day  becommg  more 
inadequate  in  numbers,  and  must  to  some  extent  be  deficient  in  adap- 
tation to  oar  wants ;  a  deficiency  that  often  for  years,  sometimes  for  lire, 
shots  one  out  from  the  people. 

The  common  exigencies,  then,  of  every  extensive  society,  require  col- 
leges within  itself.  The  peculiar  evils  to  which  that  of  the  West  is  ex- 
posed, obviously  cannot  be  permanently  and  successfully  met  by  other 
means.  The  question  then  recurs  in  every  aspect  of  this  subject,  Will 
the  East  assist  the  West  in  establishing  a  Protestant  system  of  home 
education,  or  will  she  leave  her  to  grapple  single-handed  with  Roman- 
ism, and  the  other  peculiar  dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed,  in  addition 
to  the  necessities  that  cluster  around  every  infant  community,  or  will  she 
attempt  by  palliatives  addressed  to  the  sjrmptoms,  to  heal  a  disease  seat- 
ed in  the  heart  ?  A  dangerous  malady  is  on  the  patient  The  peril  is 
imminent  and  requires  promptitude.  Shall  remedies  be  adapted  to  the 
disease  or  the  symptoms  ?  or,  with  such  fearful  chances  agmnst  it,  shall 
the  patient  be  abandoned  to  the  conflict  betwixt  nature  and  death  ?    Let 
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the  East  remember  the  life  thus  hazarded  involves  her  own— it  is  to  her 
the  brand  of  Meleager. 

In  my  next  article  I  wiil  consider  some  objections  commonly  urged  in 
reply  to  appeals  in  behalf  of  this  interest 


si 


No.  V, 

Objections  answered, — An  eclecticism  indicated  as  requisite. 


It  remains  that  I  consider  a  few  objections  commonly  urged  in  reply 
to  appeals  in  behalf  of  Western  Colleges.  Thev  cannot  invalidate  my 
previous  argument,  but  it  will  be  seen  Siat  thev  do  indicate  a  change  of 
l^licy  requisite  in  the  treatment  of  such  appeals,  viz.,  judicious  discrimr 
watian. 

1.  "Our  colleges  at  homo  must  be  sustained."  Sustain  them  by 
all  means.  Keep  the  East  light,  that  she  may  ligiit  the  West  Keep 
both  the  East  and  West  light,  that  they  may  light  a  world.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  selfish  and  narrow  policy  defeats  itself.  If  the  West  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  dark,  it  will  soon  throw  its  shadows  aocross  the  whole 
land.  Again,  the  plea  is  as  valid  against  all  appeals  for  objects  abroad 
as  for  colleges,  as  long  as  they  constitute  an  essential  part  or  the  scheme 
of  public  benevolence.  But  if  the  question  must  be  waged,  as  of  college 
against  college,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  colleges  in  their  present 
numbers  at  the  East  are  becoming  a  matter  of  luxury,  but  with  us  they 
are  an  article  of  starving  necessity. 

2d.  "But  other  objects  exhaust  all  I  have  to  bestow  abroad."  Is  it 
right  that  they  should  do  so,  when  one  essential  interest,  that  must  be  sua- 
taiaed,  is  left  wholly  unprovided  for?  It  is  plain  that  as  a  missionary 
field  alone,  independent  of  questions  of  patriotism  and  self-interest,  the 
West  yields  to  no  other  on  earth,  and  that  the  founding  of  colleges  is  an 
indispensable  ^Bxi  of  any  scheme  for  evangelizing  it;  a  part,  without 
which  any  bent;factions  bestowed  upon  it  through  other  channels,  must  fail 
of  permanent  effects,  and  a  part  which  must  be  at  present  sustained  by 
charities  from  abroad.  Now  is  not  the  claim  of  this  interest  for  its  pro- 
.portion  of  your  benefactions,  as  obligatory  and  imperative,  as  any  wnat- 
Boever  ?  and  especially  in  view  of  the  ^ct  that,  from  its  promising  less  im- 
mediate and  manijfest  results,  it  is  the  one  most  likely  of  all  to  be  neig- 
lected  ? 

3d.  "  The  West  has  too  many  colleges."  True,  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  she  needs  none ;  it  does  not  invalidate  my  former  argument 
that  some  must  be  sustained.  It  imposes  the  burthen  of  a  discrimination 
on  their  benefactors,  but  it  does  not  exonerate  them  from  further  reqpon- 
-sibiUty.  This  brood  of  starveling  colleges,  enfeebhng  each  other  at 
home,  and  jostling  each  other  abroad,  is  the  natural  birth  of  indiscrimi- 
nate  benefaotions,  and  is  as  much  a  curse  to  the  West  as  it  is  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  East 

4th.  ^'  But  Western  coUeges  have  been  schemes  for  swindling  and 
speculation — have  gulled  the  public  b^r  extravagant  tales,  and  by  prook 
icee  of  lucrative  investment  of  charities — or  they  have  been  visionary 
and  improvident  and  have  sauandered  the  funds  mlrusted  to  them,  and 
are  unworthy  or  public  confidence."  These  charges  are  certainly  not 
true  of  them  all.  Some  have  not  'ffpeculated,  even  when  every  other 
interest  almost  was  running  wild  with  speculation.  Some  have  not  in- 
dulged m  visionarv  projects,  have  never  made  statements  to  the  public 
they  are  not  now  able  to  verify,  have  based  their  claims  only  on  great  and 
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endoring  tnitfas^  have  held  forth  to  their  benefactors  the  lure  of  no  other 
lucre  than  that  of  doing  good,  and  have  faithfully  and  judiciously  used 
the  funds  committed  to  them.  Are  these  to  be  made  responsible  for  all 
the  wild  and  chimerical  and  swindling  coUege-mongering  that  has  been 
stiinulated  into  rank  life,  under  the  indiscriminate  sunshine  of  eastern 
patronage  ?  Or  is  that  patronage  itself  rather  responsible  ?  Are  these 
to  be  held  accountable  lor  enterprises  that  they  never  countenanced,  for 
hopes  they  never  encouraged,  and  deceptions  to  which  they  were  never 
accessary?  nay,  for  schemes  of  which  tneir  own  course  was  a  practical 
condemnation,  but  which  an  over-credulous  public  allowed  to  intercept 
benefactions  justly  their  due  ? 

5th.  "  But  Western  colleges  are  mere  pretenders  and  quacks  in  educa- 
tkm."  This  certainly  is  not  true  of  all.  In  some  there  is  an  honest  and 
1  believe  a  succes^l  effort  to  impart  as  thorough  an  education  as  is  given 
in  any  college  in  the  country ;  and  whatever  defects  exist,  arise,  n»t  from 
the  want  of  liberal  views  and  plans,  or  from  a  lack  of  patient  industry  in 
carrying  out  those  plans,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  Christian  public  have 
not  seconded  them  by  furnishing  the  materiel  of  education. 

6th.  ^^  But  Western  colleges  are  the  hot-beds  and  rendezvous  of  all  the 
Qltraisms  of  the  day."  This  charge,  again,  is  not  true  of  all.  Some,  at 
least,  are  under  the  control  of  iudicious  and  sober-minded  men,  devoting 
themselves  with  singleness  or  purpose  to  the  great  work  of  education. 
Bat  the  East  should  not  be  startled  or  offended  to  find  that  the  West,  in 
opinions,  institutions  and  social  forms,  is  not  an  exact  transcript  of  itself. 
Colonization  has  been  one  great  means  of  the  enlargement  and  progress 
of  human  ideas,  by  the  exhibition  of  diversiiies  of  civilization  j  and  any 
colony  is  false  to  its  new  and  peculiar  position,  if  it  becomes  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  mother  people. 

Now,  all  these  objections  indicate  as  requisite,  not  abandonment,  but 
discrimination.  Were  all  the  above  charges  true  of  all  Western  Col- 
leges, it  would  be  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  policy  of  establiehing 
colleges  at  the  West  That  policj^,  our  salvation  as  a  people  would  com- 
pel us  to  cling  to.  If  the  old  were  incurably  diseased,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  create  new.  But  when  there  are  those  which  have  been  judi- 
cious and  faithful  in  the  execution  of  their  trust,  which  have  been  quietly 
and  soberly  and  industriously  pursuing  their  appropriate  duties,  amid  the 
excitement  of  speculation  and  ultraism ;  that  are  sound  and  thorough  in 
their  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  are  wisel}r  located,  founded  by 
advisement  with  the  Christian  public,  and  unsectarian  in  their  object  and 
policy — ^now,  if  there  are  any  such,  which  at  the  expense  of  years  of 
patient  labor  and  anxiety,  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  states  or 
communities  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  are  now  exerting  an  influence 
wide  and  beneficent,  through  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  and  social  in- 
terests, is  it  good  economy  to  throw  them  away,  or  rather  to  step  in 
and  save  them  from  sinking  ? 

7th-  "  But  the  West  will  create  colleges  to  herself  as  soon  as  she 
needs  them.  Colleges,  like  maufactures,  will  spring  up  as  soon  as  they 
are  required."  Alas,  colleges  have  no  such  law  of  spontaneous  growth. 
The  need  of  such  institutions  is  of\en  inversely  as  the  sense  of  that  need, 
or  the  ability  or  will  to  supply  it.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  how 
the  West  can  ever  need  some  colleges  more  than  at  present,  or  how 
she  should  be  less  able  to  create  them.  Now,  had  she  the  means  without 
the  will,  she  would  only  present  the  same  claims  which  missionary  fields 
generally  exhibit,  with  the  additional  motive  of  our  salvation  as  a  nation 
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being  implicated.  But  the  West,  or  that  portion  oflt  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  sympathize  with  the  interests  of  lii>eral  and  Christian  education, 
la  utterly  unable  to  sustain  the  institutions  needed  by  this  country. 
When  we  remember  the  expenses  that  necessarily  meet  colonial  com- 
munities at  their  new  homes — their  lands  to  purchase,  houses  to  build, 
the  fixtures  of  their  farms  and  homesteads  to  be  constructed, — the  court- 
house, school-house  and  church  to  be  erected,  and  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligious worship  and  popular  education  to  be  sustained, — and  when  we 
reflect  too,  that  it  is  not  the  rich  that  generally  leave  their  homes  for  a 
new  country,  it  would  seem  that  the  above  burthens  were  all  that  such  a 
community  would  at  the  outset  be  able  to  bear.  Especially  must  col- 
leges be  slow  of  growth  amid  a  community  made  of  materials  so  hetero- 
geneous as  that  of  the  West,  and  therefore  so  slow  in  admitting  combi- 
nations for  a  sociaI]interest.  In  this  respect  the  West  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  early  history  of  New  England.  Colleges  would  naturally  grow 
up  in  the  former  more  tardily ;  while  both  the  character  and  amount  of 
immigration  flowing  into  it.  constitute  a  more  urgent  need  of  them.  But 
with  all  these  difficulties,  the  West  was  beginning  to  devise  and  execute 
liberally  for  colleges,  more  so  than  any  other  community  at  her  age  had 
done.  Had  her  liberal  acts  and  purposes  been  sustained  by  continued 
ability,  she  would  now  have  had  many  institutions  endowed  permanendy 
on  a  most  liberal  scale.  But  the  revolution  in  our  monetary  affairs  has 
reduced  the  price  of  her  great  staples  to  a  quarter  of  their  previous  value, 
and  lefl  her  struggling  without  credit  or  currency,  under  an  enormous 
indebtedness.  That  she  should  endow  or  sustain  colleges  until  this  par- 
alysis upon  her  resources  is  past,  cannot  be  anticipated. 

But  finally,  many  object, ''The  East  Aa«  given  to  the  West,  and  it 
has  eflected  nothing.  The  West  is  a  bottomless  gul^  into  which  it  mat- 
ters not  how  much  you  throw,  you  can  never  fill  it."  The  East  has  sub- 
scribed. Were  these  subscriptions  made  good,  many  a  cause  now  des- 
perate would  be  beyond  the  necessity  of  a  further  appeal  But  grant 
that  the  East  has  given,  and  liberally,  as  well  as  subscribed.  Is  this  any 
reason  why  it  should  cease  to  give,  while  the  original  motives  for  giving 
are  still  subsisting  in  all  their  force,  or  rather  in  force  vastly  increased  ? 
No.  The  East  cannot  cease  to  give-*it  is  a  necessity  attached  to  her 
high  destiny — as  long  as  she  has  an  unpeopled  West  stretching  to  the 
Pacific,  and  annually  starting  nation  afler  nation  into  life.  While  our 
republic  is  growing  decennially  with  the  increase  of  empires,  she  must 
vitalize  and  assimilate  her  new  growth,  or  be  dragged  by  it,  a  body  of 
death,  down  to  the  grave ;  or  ratlier.  if  she  can  leave  her  oHspring  in  the 
wilderness  to  die  ofneglect,  she  will  be  already  herself  a  body  of  death. 
To  ceeise  to  give,  then,  is  not  only  unchristian,  but  it  is  self-ruin. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  past  benefactions  have  been  "  thrown  away."  Col- 
leges have  been  founded  and  sustained  thus  far,  which,  notwithstanding 
being  crippled  by  the  failure  of  their  resources,  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  recognized  centres  of  Christism  and  educational  influence  over  terri- 
tories nearly  as  vast  as  all  New  England;  and  whose  abandonment 
would  be  felt  through  all  that  extent,  as  the  withdrawment  of  a  great 
central  moral  power.  I  could  point  to  colleges  which  are  now  trembling 
on  the  question  of  life  or  death,  whose  graduates,  coming  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  welcomed  with  confidence  on  their  return  to  the  people,  are  al- 
ready becoming  their  moral,  intellectual  and  civil  lawgivers.  Much  of 
the  benefactions  thus  far  received,  however,  have  necessarily  been  ex^ 
pended  for  the  materiel  of  education,  rather  than  upon  education  itseiH 
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Bat  these  benefactions,  had  they  thus  far  produced  no  visihle  result, 

wouild  be  far  from  having  heen  "  thrown  away,"  unleee,  indeed,  these  in- 

stitQtioQs  are  to  be   abandoned.    If  they  are  sustained,  these  charities 

"wVW  be  permanent  powers  in  extending  civilization  and  Christianity  to 

coming  times.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  influence  of  the  college 

should  come  bo  much  into  immediate  manifestation  as  other  schemes  of 

beneficence.     It  is  little  capable  of  statistical  presentation,    h  is  noiseless, 

slow,  invisible,  but  vast,  sure  and  enduring.    This  cause,  therefore,  must 

rely  for  support  on  the  miods  capable  of  appreciating  such  influences. 

To  such  it  commends  itself,  and  such  may  it  not  confidently  hope  to  find 

unong  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims ;  of  the  Davenports,  the  Win- 

^rope,  Gales,  Robinsons^  Williamses,  Yales  and  the  Harvards  ?    Their 

TatheTB  knew  the  value  or  colleges.    "  The  best  thing  New  England  ever 

thought  upon,''  remarks  Cotton  Mather,  seventy  years  after  the  founding 

of  it,  ^  was  a  college."    Was  he  not  right  ?    Where  would  New  England 

have  been,  without  her  Yale,  her  Harvard,  her  Dartmouth,  her  Bow- 

doin,dLC? 

While,  then,  she  should  cling  with  earnest  love  around  her  own  In- 
stitutions, and  should  work  still  more  vigorously  cdl  her  mechanism  for 
popular  enlightenment^  and  for  high  scholarship,  and  for  energetic  and 
dear-sighted  Christianity,  it  behooves  her  to  remember,  that  vast  communi- 
ties^ which  are  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh,  by  the  ties  of  the  com- 
mon homes  from  which  they  sprang,  and  of  the  common  political  system 
and  destiny  in  which  they  contmue  to  share,  and  which  cannot  baroarize 
without  barbarizing  the  nation,  nor  perish  without  slaying  it — are  begin- 
ning their  course  in  the  magnificent  West,  to  be  saved  or  lost  by  the  same 
great  social  and  moral  laws  that  have  presided  over  her  own  history. 
While  then  she  bears  the  foreigner  and  tne  heathen  on  her  heart,  let  her 
not  forget  her  own  giant  child  of  the  wilderness.    Let  her  continue  to 
extend  her  munificence  still  more  to  the  millions  beyond  the  rising  sim ; 
bat  let  her  not  forget,  meanwhile,  the  missionary  field  that  stretches  a 
thoDsand  miles  beyond  his  setting,  a  field  soon  to  have  in  its  keeping 
the  political  fortunes  of  our  Republic ;  and  in  less  than  a  century  to 
twarm  with  a  population  vaster  than  that  of  Hindoostan,  stamped  with 
every  national  impress  of  greatness,  and  marked  by  its  political  relations 
and  by  its  local  position  as  the  key  of  our  arch  of  empire  spanning  a  conti- 
nent— for  a  destiny  among  the  mightiest  in  the  future  history  of  man. 
To  this  field  of  young  empires,  let  the  East  remember,  she  is  attracted, 
not  only  by  Chnstian  philanthropy,  but  is  bound  by  the  obligation  of  a 
parent  to  a  child,  or  rather  of  a  body  to  its  own  members.    And  in  the 
selection  of  means  to  discharge  this  ooligatioo,  let  her  consult  her  own 
htstoiT,  and  inquire  what  has  made  her  what  she  is,  the  glory  of  all 
Jands?    And  let  her  remember  that  the  work  to  be  done  is  still  with  the 
Mune  race^  not  in  the  main  with  Irishmen  or  Frenchmen  or  Grermans — 
bat  viih  her  own  childreriy  inheriting  her  own  moral  and  intellectual 
characteristics — and  to  be  saved,  if  saved,  by  the  same  means  which  have 
saved  her.  or  if  lost,  to  involve  her  in  the  conflagration  of  its  ruin. 
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Remarks  made  by  the  Rev,  Drs.  Stowe  and  Bacon  at  ike  First  Anmud 
Meeting,  as  Reported  in  the  New-  York  Observer. 
Rev.  Prof.  Stowe,  D.  D,,  of  Lane  Seminary,  said  that  every  thing 
necessary  to  secure  for  this  cause  ^11  needed  aid,  is,  that  our  friends 
at  the  fiast  be  placed  in  a  position  to  see  it  in  the  same  light  ia 
which  it  is  viewed  by  those  on  the  ground,  and  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  that  he  €nds  that  just  in  proportion  as  that  pomt  is  gained,  it 
receives  warm  sympathy  and  liberal  contributions.  In  one  instance, 
for  example,  he  preached  to  a  congregation  in  one  of  ihe  Eastern 
cities  on  the  greatness  of  the  work  to  be  done  for  our  Western  coun- 
try* The  next  day  a  lady  sent  in  an  unsolicited  donation  of  $200  for 
this  society.  He  said  the  great  difficulty  at  the  West  had  be^n  that 
the  whole  interest  of  theological  and  collegiate  education  had  been  lef^  to 
the  influence  of  mere  local  feeling  and  enterprise.  The  consequence 
had  been  that  numerous  schemes  had  been  originated,  many  of  which 
were  uncalled  for,  and  others  wild,  chimerical,  and  impracticable.  The 
churches  at  the  East  meanwhile  possessed  no  means  of  diecriminatioa 
such  as  this  society  afforded.  He  said  the  officers  of  Western  institu- 
tions wished  to  have  no  voice  in  deciding  what  institutions  should  be 
aided,  or  how  much  aid  should  be  rendered  to  each ;  but  would  cheerfully 
refer  those  questions  entirely  to  this  society.  If  Lane  Seminary  is  not 
needed  in  the  judgment  of  this  society,  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  aban- 
don it :  and  he  should  still  be  at  no  loss  to  find  places  which  he  should 
be  glad  to  occupy.  That  the  instructors  of  the  Western  Seminaries 
have  not  continued  so  long  in  their  places,  amidst  so  many  and  so  op- 

Sessive  embarrassments,  because  they  could  not  get  away,  or  because 
ey  could  find  no  other  places,  but  because  they  were  so  deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  importance  of  these  institutions  tliat  they  dared  not  abandon 
them.  They  felt  that  they  must  hold  on  till  such  aid  could  be  brought 
as  would  save  these  noble  institutions  from  ruin.  He  said  his  own  mind 
had  been  so  burdened  under  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  this  interest, 
tliat  he  had  found  himself  almost  unable  to  speak  on  the  subject  at  all. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  New  Haven^  said  he  wished  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  with  a  few  brief  statements  before  it  should  adjourn. 
The  Directors  had  been  deeply  impressed  from  the  first  with  the  danger 
of  encouraging  pauperism  in  western  colleges  and  western  communities, 
and  had  been  constantly  endeavoring  so  to  afford  aid,  as  to  place  the 
Seminaries  assisted  under  the  strongest  possible  inducements  to  help 
themselves.  They  had  resolved,  a  year  ago,  to  appropriate  none  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society  to  permanent  endowments,  or  to  the  payment  of  debts. 
They  must  make  their  endowments  from  their  own  particular  funds,  and 
they  must  pay  their  debts  in  the  same  way.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors just  held,  they  had  resolved  to  appropriate  funds  to  the  following  spe- 
cific objects  only :  viz.,  to  the  support  of  instructors,  and  to  the  purchase 
of  libraries  and  apparatus.  The  design  of  the  Society,  he  said,  is 
to  furnish  the  West  with  permanent  literary  and  theological  institutions; 
but  it  would  make  their  permanency  to  consist  in  the  intellectual  not  in  the 
physical.  The  Jesuits,  he  said,  might  build  their  Grotbic  piles  if  they  chose : 
American  Protestants  can  teach  better  than  they.  It  is  the  design  of  this 
Society  to  furnish  the  West  with  permanent  and  qualified  teachers ;  to 
secure  for  them  a  competent  support  and  the  necessary  instruments  of  in- 
struction. If  these  are  secured,  their  respective  communities  may  be  re- 
lied on  to  erect  the  necessary  nuiidings,  and  to  furnish,  in  due  time,  the 
necessary  endowments. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


COHNBCTED  WITH  THE  BECOND  ANNIVER8ABT  OF  THE  SOCIETt  FOE 
THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEOIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT 
THE  WEST. 

Thb  Board  of  Directon,  according  to  adjoumment,  met  in  the  Lecture  Room 
of  die  First  Preebytenan  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Wedneeday,  October  529th, 
1845,  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  In  the  CTcning,  by  previous  appointment,  a  disoouise 
was  delivered  before  a  crowded  audience,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadel- 
phia, firooi  Prov.  19  :  2.  That  the  satil  be  without  knowledge,  it  ie  not  good.  The 
diseoaise  was  characterized  by  comprehensive  views,  accurate  discrimination,  and 
practical  wisdom,  while  beauty  of  language  and  energy  of  delivery  carried  its 
weighty  consideration^  with  great  power  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  A  copy  has 
been  requested  for  publication. 

On  ThnrKiay  evening,  October  30th,  the  Anniversary  services  were  attended 
at  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  sbsence  of  the  President,  the  Rev. 
P  ra£  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  took  the  chair,  and 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  followed  by  a  few  impressive  remarks.  The  So- 
ciety, he  said,  had  its  origin  in  wise  forethought  and  genuine  benevolence.  Several 
years  since,  there  were  five  institutions  at  the  West,  manned  by  learned  and  capable 
effioem,  located  in  the  most  promising  positions,  and  endowed  with  lands  and  pios- 
peetive  funds.  High  hopes  were  indulged  of  their  eminent  success  and  large  use- 
fafaieH.  But  in  God's  good  providence,  these  expectations  were  destined  to  be  dii- 
appcMuted.  A  series  of  commercial  reverMs  and  diaasterB,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  swept  over  the  West,  clouding  the  brightest  prospects  and  destroy- 
ing the  most  stable  possesiions.  These  institutions  were  the  first  to  feel  the  shock. 
The  bmds  of  which  their  endowment  consisted,  became  valueless ;  the  pledges 
which  had  encouraged  them  with  abundant  resources  were  unfulfilled,  and  the  very 
means  of  subsistence  were  destroyed.  The  cry  for  help  came  back  to  us,  and  one 
after  another  these  institutions  presented  themselves  at  our  doors  for  aid.  At 
length,  for  the  sake  of  systematizing  and  concentrating  these  efibrts,  which  have 
now  become  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  these  institutions  from  utter  extinction, 
this  Society  was  formed,  designed  to  present  the  claims  of  all.  The  effisct  has  been 
as  life  from  the  dead.  In  two  short  yean,  between  $20,000  and  (30,000  had 
been  raised  for  their  aid,  and  this  had  been  the  means  of  raising  a  still  larger  sum 
on  the  Western  field  itsel£  Never  had  the  application  of  a  similar  amount,  ac- 
complished more.  It  was  safe  to  say,  that  property  to  the  amount  of  $400,000  had 
been  saved  from  ruin. 

Nor  is  this  all :  the  moral  influence  of  thus  stretching  out  the  hand  to  help 
their  brethren  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  churches ;  and  a  new  spirit  has  been 
given  to  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  land.  In  every  point  of  view  the 
t  of  this  Society  has  b^en  most  beneficial  and  important ;  and  should^it  expire 
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to-motn>w,  we  ahoald  have  oecuion  to  bless  God  for  what  it  haa  accompluihed. 
Bat  we  believe  it  will  not  expire ;  that  it  ia  not  to  aabeenre  a  mere  temporary  por- 
poae  ;  but  that,  as  these  institntions  grow  beyond  the  need  of  its  help,  others  are  to 
be  uken  ander  its  care,  until  the  whole  West  is  supplied  with  colleges  and  semi- 
naries of  learning. 

There  never  yet  was  a  young  people  able  to  furmsh  themselves  with  the  literary 
institutions  they  needed.  It  was  true  of  New-England :  her  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Dartmouth  owed  their  existence  to  foreign  munificence  ;  and  if  ever  similar  insti- 
tutions are  to  rise  up  in  the  West,  and  exert  a  like  power  in  molding  the  character 
of  that  vast  empire,  they  must  receive  their  first  impulse  from  abroad.  This  is 
what  the  Society  aims  to  do.  It  would  call  forth  new  Harvards,  Yales  and  Dart- 
mouths  at  the  West ;  and  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  more  noble  office  or  rational 
diarity.  The  glory  of  founding  the  literary  institntions  of  a  great  nation  is  worth 
more  to  Governor  Yale  than  the  Presidency  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  more 
honorable  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  than  the  dignity  of  peer  of  the  realm.  We 
would  repay  the  boundless  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  them,  by  giving  the  same 
institntions  to  the  West  which  they  gave  to  us. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  an  institution  for  sectarian  purposes.  Far  firom 
ft.  We  would  provoke  to  love  and  good  works  other  denominations  that  are  so 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  so  well  able  to  sustain  similar  institutions.  We  shall 
rejoice  to  see  them  coming  up,  as  they  doubtless  will,  to  this  glorious  enterprise. 
We  would  unite  the  mind  of  the  East,  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  West. 

Prof  G.  closed  his  remarks  by  adverting  to  the  eminently  religious  character  of 
the  colleges  already  planted,  and  hoping  that  the  combining  of  religion  with  learn- 
ing, which  constitutes  so  marked  a  feature  of  American  education,  would  render 
this  the  missionary  nation  of  the  world. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by  Rev.  Theion 
Baldwin,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  N.  S,  S.  Beman,  D.  D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  it  was 

Retohoed,  That  the  Report  now  read,  be  adopted,  and  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Beman,  sustained  this  resolution  by  an  eloquent  address,  and  was  eloquent- 
ly followed  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of  New-Haven,  Ct.,  and  Rev.  S.  H. 
Cox,  D.  D.,of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich ;  after  which,  the 
Society  proceeded  to  elect  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  Officers  were  chosen  : 

9tef(^fnt. 
Hov.  JOSEPH  G.  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ITfce  ScfiHyentf . 

Rbv.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

CYRUS  P.  SMITH.  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  " 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New- York  City. 
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Bftrctotff. 

Rbt.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Ret.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  " 

Ret.  JOEL  PARKER,  D.  D., 

RiT.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,       " 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY.  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New- York  City. 

R«y.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,    « 

Rbv.  S.  H.  cox,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  WM.  B.  LEWIS. 

How.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New-London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Eaq., 

Ret.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D  ,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  M.   COLLINS.  Esq., 

Hon.  SAMUEL  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Rozbury,  Ma«. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Boston, 

G.  W.  CROCKETT,  Esq.," 

HENRY  EDWARDS,  Eaq.,  Boston. 

Steasnter. 
ANDREW  WESSON,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cotrespontifiis  Aecretara;. 
Ret.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

3&ecorli(ng  decceUrjt. 
Rev.  ASA  D.^MITH,  New- York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjoomed,  to  meet  in  the  City  of  New- York,  in  tha  month  of 
May,  1846. 
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CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOG- 
ICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Aeticle  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denoxnioated,  The  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  IL  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Institations  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long  only,  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may 
demand. 

Art.  IIL  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  Presiilent,  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board 
of  eighteen  Disrctors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies.  The 
President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Recording  Secretary  shall  be  ez-officio  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directora 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contzibutiiig 
annually  to  its  funds. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of  moneys, 
when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all  agencies 
for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  several  InstitU'* 
tions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous  manner ;  (it  being  un- 
derstood that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  according 
to  the  designations ;)  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  provided 
the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
DirectoiB. 
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SECOND  report: 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  their  Second  Annual  Report,  deem 
a  brief  review  of  the  past  essential  to  an  enlightened  judgment  as 
to  {Hroq>ects  and  measures  for  the  future. 

The  providence  of  God  seems  at  once  to  have  created  a  necessity 
for  the  existence  of  the  Society  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  organi- 
sation. In  the  words  of  one  of  its  originators,  ''  This  movement 
has  every  appearance  of  proceeding  from  God,  and  being  a  part  of 
his  plans  for  saving  the  West  and  our  land.  The  public  mind  was 
not  prepared  to  take  such  enlarged  views  when  our  efforts  for  the 
West  began.  Hence  Grod  permitted  five  leading  individual  enter- 
prises to  be  undertaken.  But  they  were  independent  of  each  other, 
both  at  the  East  and  at  the  West,  and  could  act  on  no  common  sys- 
tem, nor  could  they  concentrate  their  energies  to  form  either  the 
Eastern  or  the  Western  mind.  God  by  a  wonderful  coincidence  so 
cut  down  the  resources  of  all,  that  they  were  compelled  to  apply 
simultaneously  for  Eastern  aid.  But  the  old  system  of  individual 
appeals  had  so  affected  the  Eastern  mind  that  no  plan  was  possible 
which  did  not  combine  their  interests  in  one  cause." 

QUESTIONS   SETTLED. 

The  primary  question  to  be  settled  was,  whether  it  was  wise  to 
add  to  the  already  multiplied  benevolent  organizations  of  the  day. 
The  answer  to  this  question  was  brief  but  cogent.  "  The  work  in 
contemplation  must  be  done,  or  the  sacrifice  of  high  and  sacred 
interests  is  inevitable.  It  cannot  be  done  without  an  organization ; 
hence  the  demand  for  a  Society  is  imperative.  But  here  the  ques- 
tion arose,  ''  Shall  its  aid  be  confined  to  the  West,  or  extend  to 
needy  and  valuable  Institutions  throughout  the  United  States  V*  Dif- 
ferent opinions  were  entertained  by  those  who  met  in  Convention 
fos  .tts.or^anisatioB,  but  after  full- discussion,  the  decision  was  in 
favor  of  limitation  to  Western  Institutions.  Accordingly  Western 
Reserve  College  with  its  Theological  Department,  Marietta,  Wa- 
bash, and  Illinois  Colleges,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  were 
taken  under  its  patronage  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 
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Subsequently  another  question  arose,  viz. :  Shall  the  aid  of  the 
Society  be  restricted  to  these  five?  There  were  those  who  main* 
tained  that  no  other  Institution  would  be  needed  at  the  West  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Consequently,  when  these  were  provided  for,  the 
work  of  the  Society  would  be  done,  and  its  existence  should  cease. 
Others  believed  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  full  exigencies  of  the  case, 
an  organization  was  demanded  that  should  run  parallel  with  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  its  progress  westward.  The 
language  of  the  Constitution,  however,  as  originally  framed,  admits  of 
such  extension,  and  all  the  acts  of  the  Board  have  been»  against  the 
idea  of  restriction  to  a  specified  number  of  Institutions.  The  degree 
of  extension  we  may  safely  leave  to  be  settled  by  the  future  develop- 
ments of  Providence. 

SIMPLICITY  OP   ORGANIZATION. 

On  every  account  it  was  deemed  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the 
experiment  of  a  Society  in  its  simplest  possible  fo^m.  Hence  the 
almost  sole  reliance  for  giving  it  impulse,  was  at  first  placed  upon 
the  direct  contact  of  mind  with  mind  in  pulpits  and  public  assem- 
blies. To  secure  this  access  to  the  public  mind,  was  one  of  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  an  organization.  The  advocacy  of  the  cause 
during  the  first  year  was  committed  to  western  men,  and  with  a  sin- 
gle exception  officers  in  the  Institutions  aided.  The  West  could 
bring  into  the  field  no  stronger  men,  and  they  entered  upon  their 
work  under  the  full  conviction  of  its  indispensableness  to  the  salva^ 
tion  of  that  land.  They  were  aided  too  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  country  and  bitter  experience  of  sufferings  and  disabilities 
caused  by  the  want  of  adequate  means  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  their  great  undertaking  at  the  West.  Their  labors  were  strongly 
influential  in  turning  the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  favor  of  a  neglected 
and  sinking  caus^.  The pecuniartf  results  were  also  highly  encour- 
aging. 

SECOND    TEAR. 

One  agent,  who  was  expected  from  the  West  to  labor  for  the  en- 
tire year,  was  prevented  by  an  afflictive  providence  from  entering 
the  field.  Another,  of  whom  the  same  was  expected,  was  able  to 
devote  only  a  few  months  to  the  service.  From  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Board,  very  much  of  the  agency  of  the  year  has  been 
performed  in  detached  portions,  and  consequently  under  great  dis- 
advantages.   This  evil,  however,  admits  of  a  remedy  in   future. 
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Since  the  last  ahniveraary,  a  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  So> 
cietj  has  been  held  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Upon  the  vast  assembly 
convened,  an  impression  was  made  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  the  cause.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  have  been  widely  circulated.  This  pamphlet, 
together  with  the  First  Annual  Report,  and  occasional  notices  in  the 
religions  and  secular  papers,  has  constituted,  so  far  as  the  press  is 
eoncemed,  the  entire  reliance  of  the  Society  for  public  enlighten* 
ment  daring  the  year. 

THE   TRBA8URT. 

The  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 15th  was  ^10,967  53.  /To  this  may  be  added  available  sub- 
scriptions not  yet  paid,  $693  66— making  the  resources  of  the  year 
$11,661  19.  Disbursements  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  a- 
scale  of  appropriations  fixed  by  the  Board.  This  amount  fails  by  at 
least  one-half  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  Society  for  the  year ; 
and  yet,  when  we  consider  thnt  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  performed 
was  merely  preparatory,  it  affords  decided  ground  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  future.  Still  higher  encouragement  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  year  the  Society  has  been  steadily  gaining  in 
public  favor  as  an  indispensable  instrumentality  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  which  it  has  in  view.  Very  many  cases  of  influen- 
tial individuals  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this. 

Ecclesiastical  bodies  too  have  extensively  expressed  their  appro- 
bation, and  commended  the  Society  to  the  patronage  of  the  churches 
under  their  caqi^  This  is  true  of  the  Synod  of  New- York  and  New- 
Jersey,  and  the  Genera]  Associations  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  ] 
and  New-Hampshire.  These  four  bodies,  to  say  nothing  of  others  yet  i 
to  be  reached,  embrace  about  one  thousand  churches,  which  may ' 
all  ultimately  be  brought,  it  is  believed,  to  the  aid  of  the  cause. 

MEANS   TO   BE    USED. 

The  experience  of  two  years  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
suitable  number  of  able,  judicious  and  faithful  agents  to  traverse  the 
field,  impart  information,  and  reduce  the  operations  of  the  Society 
to  a  system.  An  established  and  recognized  place  in  the  great  sys- 
tem of  benevolence  is  also  indispensable.  Without  this  the  Society 
must  ever  be  a  wandering  star  among  regular  orbs.  If  the  period 
of  its  revolutions  be  not  fixed  and  known,  its  return  will  not  be  an- 
ticipated, and  diminished  contributions  as  well  as  a  ruinous  loss  of 
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time  on  the  part  of  AgenU  will  be  inefiiaMe.    The  relative  amouot 
of  expenses  will  also  be  eflsentially  increased. 

The  work  of  regular  organization  is  now  in  saccessful  progress. 
About  one-third  of  the  District  Associations  in  Massachusetts  have 
assigned  ipecific  months  for  the  collections  in  aid  of  the  cause. 
The  same  is  true  of  some  associations  in  Connecticut,  as  well  as  of 
individual  churches  and  clusters  of  churches  in  the  principal  towns 
and  cities  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia.  We  earnestly  sdicit  the 
aid  of  pastors  and  churches  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

WESTERN   OPINION. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  convention  of  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregational  churches  held  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in 
June  last. 

Resohed,  **  That  this  convention  hail  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
the  association  recently  organized  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  West.  They  believe  such  an  In- 
stitution to  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive exigencies  of  the  West,  and  that  the  one  lately  formed  has  been 
already  a  great  blessing  to  the  West,  in  consideration  not  only  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  which  it  has  rendered,  but  also  by  the  encouragement 
it  has  afforded  and  the  hope  it  has  inspired  for  the  stability  and  per- 
manence of  those  Institutions  which  are  confessedly  so  essential  to 
the  religious  prosperity  of  the  West." 

WESTERN   ACTION. 

The  reaction  of  the  Society  upon  the  West  coflHitutes  one  of  its 
most  important  features.  This  was  described  in  the  last  Report  as 
already  "  happy  and  powerful."  Resolutions  of  different  Boards  of 
Trustees  were  given,  in  the  same  Report,  to  show  their  determina- 
tion to  do  their  utmost  to  help  themselves.  In  redemption  of  their 
pledges  they  have  obtained  during  the  year,  on  their  several  fields, 
subscriptions  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  to  the  amount  of  $25,000. 
This  amount  does  not  come  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Society,  but 
fn^y  still  be  classed  among  the  results  of  its  operations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  courage  and  confidence  which  ito  existence  inspires 
on  the  Western  field.  The  receipts  of  the  Sootety  ibr  the  two  years 
of  its  existence,  added  to  the  subscriptions  obtained  at  the  West, 
make  a  grand  total  of  more  than  $50,000. 

This  is  in  a  high  degree  encouraging;  and  yet  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  subscriptions  obtained  at  the  West  will  only 
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become  arailable  by  degrees,  and  that  jast  so  far  as  the  receipts  of 
the  Society  fail  to  meet  de6ciencies  id  the  current  expenses  of  the 
InstitQtions,  new  indebtedness  will  accrue  to  absorb  what  is  realized 
oo  the  Western  field.  Probably  one-half  of  all  that  has  been  sub- 
scribed thereduring  the  last  year,  will  be  thus  absorbed ;  consequently, 
sboold  the  deficiency  be  as  great  for  the  coming  year,  the  Institutions 
ooe  and  all  would  be  inevitably  subject  to  very  great  embarrassments. 

On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  entire  deficiency  in  current 
expenses  were  met  by  the  Society  and  subscriptions  obtained  at  the 
West  for  four  successive  years,  at  the  rate  of  the  last  year,  the  whole 
indebtedness  of  the  Institutions  would  be  provided  for,  and  a  capital 
of  some  $400,000  set  free  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  education. 
The  western  portion  of  the  work  it  is  believed  can  be  done.  Almost 
ewerj  thing,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Society,  and  every  thing  to  be  feared  from  its  failure. 

It  may  be  stated,  that  of  the  above-mentioned  $25,000  the  sum 
of  $10,000  was  reported  by  Western  Reserve  College ;  and  this 
amoant  would  have  been  increased  but  for  the  distressing  failure  of 
the  crops,  by  reason  of  which  the  people  on  the  Reserve  have  suf- 
fered in  their  property  to  the  amount  of  several  millions.  The  con- 
sequent perplexity  and  embarrassment  are  still  so  great  that  opera- 
tions for  the  raising  of  funds  are  for  the  present  suspended. 

A   GREAT   WORK   ATTEMPTED. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  Society  was  a  great  work, 
viz.,  to  raise  five  Institutions  from  a  state  of  feebleness  and  despair, 
and  give  them  a  vigorous  and  permanent  existence.  JThey  are  all 
as  yet  in  comparative  infancy,  and  yet  we  can  speak  oViheir  nearly 
three  hundred  graduates — of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  trained  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  ybung  men  by  the  thousand  who 
have  received  in  preparatory  departments  a  highly  finished  educa- 
tion, and  gone  out  to  act  as  teachers  or  fill  important  stations  in  the 
community.  We  can  speak  of  repeated  showers  of  divine  mercy  with 
which  all  these  Institutions  have  been  visited,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  hundreds  of  young  men  have  been  hopefully  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  large  viumbers  of  whom  are  now  preach- 
ing Christ  crucified  in  the  waste  places  of  the  West  or  on  heathen 
shores.  Marietta  College  during  the  last  year  enjoyed  a  precious 
revival,  which  left  but  one  or  two  young  men  in  connection  with  the 
Collegiate  Department  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  or  a 
hopeful  coavert. 
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But  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  importauce  of  our  work,  we 
must  consider  the  favorable  locations  of  these  several  Institutions — 
the  period  of  their  existence  in  the  history  of  the  West — the  money 
and  labor  already  expended  for  their  benefit — the  obstacles  overcome 
and  their  accumulated  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  great  work  of 
Christian  education.  We  must  consider  the  noble  band  of  men  by 
which  they  are  officered — as  a  body  experienced,  wise,  energetic^ 
learned,  and  ardently  devoted  to  their  high  calling.  We  must  look  at 
the  vast  and  increasing  and  plastic  masses  of  mind  to  which  they  have 
access.  We  must  think  of  them  not  only  as  direct  educators  of 
leading  minds  taken  from  and  thrown  back  into  those  masses,  but  as 
thinkers,  elaboraters  of  great  principles — wise  master-builders  em- 
ployed upon  the  mighty  fabric  of  Western  society.  We  must  view 
them  as  lecturers,  rousing  the  popular  mind  to  the  importance  of 
education,  or  preachers  of  the  glorious  Gospel  in  a  land  where  error^ 
subtle,  blighting,  soul-destroying,  is  rife.  We  can  speak  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  years  of  such  labor  already  performed.  "  The 
results  therefore  of  what  has  been  done,  are  already  coming  in  a 
hundred-fold,  and  yet  these  trees  of  life  have  but  just  begun  to  bear." 

NAtURE  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THB  SOCIETY. 

The  Society,  like  the  Institutions  which  it  aids,  is  in  its  infancy, 
hut  its  beginnings  are  hopeful.  Let  it  be  perfected  and  brought 
into  full  play ;  and  in  view  of  its  elements  of  power,  its  noble  objects, 
and  its  field  of  operation,  we  may  well  ask.  What  may  it  not  accom- 
plish t  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  gather  into  them  clus- 
ters of  the  fUest  minds,  whose  energies,  individual  and  combined,  are 
employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  among  the  highest  and 
noblest  of  human  pursuit.  This  Society  links  into  one  grand  com- 
pact individual  clusters — as  system  is  combined  with  system  in  the 
physical  universe. 

Organization  for  promoting  the  higher  departments  of  education 
has  long  been  used  by  the  Jesuits  with  a  wide-sweeping  and  tre- 
mendous power.  During  some  portions  of  their  history  they  have 
had  under  their  control  more  than  six  hundred  colleges  scattered 
through  almost  every  nation  upon  the  globe.  Here  was  an  array  of 
influence  for  the  subjugation  of  nations  more  terrible  than  fleets  and 
armies.  Protestantism,  it  is  true,  dreads  and  repudiates  the  central- 
ization which  so  links  the  extremities  of  such  a  system  vuith  one  cen- 
tral despotic  mind,  as  to  merge  in  that  mind  all  individuality.  But  we 
may  have  a  system  pervaded  with  the  elements  of  Christian  freedom 
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tod  framed  for  the  more  snccessfal  accomplishment  of  humane  and 
heavenly  objects. 

Sach  objects  God  in  his  providence  seems  now  to  be  bringing 
before  this  Society.  Upon  such  another  country  as  is  spread  out  for 
its  field  of  operation  the  sun  never  shone.  We  ask  in  vain  for  such 
developments  as  are  unfolding  themselves  in  that  wondrous  valley. 
The  human  race  seems  as  if  gathered  into  one  vast  amphitheatre  to 
look  on.  What  we  do  there,  we  not  only  do  for  America  but  for 
Earope  and  the  world.  All  the  varied  influences  which  can  stir  the 
human  soul,  seem  brought  into  simultaneous  action,  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  to  swell  the  population  of  that  land.  From  al- 
most every  nation  under  heaven  the  currents  there  meet  and  com- 
mingle, and  their  wild  effervescence  is  like  ocean  surges.  How  shall 
we  infuse  into  this  living  mass  those  principles  of  order,  justice, 
parity  and  heavenly  truth,  that  shall  create  appropriate  affinities,  and 
prodoce  a  subsidence  at  once  safe  to  the  nation  and  life-giving  to 
the  wcHrld  t 

QUESTION   ANSWERED. 

To  snch  an  inquiry,  New-England,  from  all  her  '*  mountains 
and  streams,"  and  from  every  page  of  her  history,  sends  back,  in 
part,  the  answer,  "  Educate,  educate,"  and  this  answer  finds  an 
echo  in  millions  of  hearts  throughout  the  land.  The  Jesuit,  too,  not 
to  be  ontdone,  chimes  in.  Not  only  so ;  with  all  his  experience  and 
skill  and  resources  and  energy,  he  hastens  to  secure  the  monopoly. 
But  happily,  the  weapons  of  this  warfare  are  to  us  familiar  wea- 
pons. Our  fathers  tried  them,  achieved  glorious  conquests,  and  be- 
qoeathed  them  to  us.  If  the  Jesuit  can  here  **  take  the  sword/' 
and  not  **  perish  with  the  sword,"  he  will  perform  the  crowning 
work  of  all  Jesuitical  achievement  Let  him  try  it.  What  Ameri- 
*   can  Protestant  heart  does  not  burn  for  the  contest  ? 

DEMAND   FOE  SYSTEM. 

Bat  the  work  is  so  great  in  itself,  and  multiplies  so  rapidly  os 
OUT  hands,  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  system.  Three  colleges 
only  were  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  twenty-two  in 
the  eighteenth.  The  machinery  of  a  modern  organization  would 
then  have  been  worse  than  useless.  Not  so,  however,  under  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  present  century.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this 
increase  have  received  a  signal  check  in  the  pecuniary  reverses  of 
the  coontry^  but  most  of  them  will  continue  to  operate  with  great 
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power.  The  tide  of  emigration  will  continue  to  flow  with  accumn* 
lated  strength — new  States  will  rise — the  public  domain  will  extend 
— indeed,  the  nation,  for  good  or  for  ill,  seems  destined  by  one 
mighty  stride  to  reach  the  Pacific.  A  vast  demand  for  the  means  of 
education  will  of  course  be  created.  Many  ill-projected  Institu- 
tions have  already  found  a  grave,  and  others  doubtless  will  follow  } 
but,  after  due  allowance  for  bills  of  mortality,  the  living  will  be  nu* 
merous.    They  must  be  so,  or  our  ruin  as  a  nation  comes. 

It  is  with  only  a  portion  of  these  that  this  Society  will  have  to 
do.  But  the  history  of  the  American  colleges  abundantly  shows, 
that  the  planting  of  the  higher  Institutions  of  learning  has  been  the 
peculiar  vocation  of  such  churches  as  it  represents ;  and  in  order 
to  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  that  vocation  in  the  West,  an  organiza" 
Hon  seems  indispensable.  The  planting  of  churches  went  on  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  was  called  into  being.  But  the  demand  for  it  became 
imperious ;  audit  now  groups  the  thousand  applications  for  aid  from 
feeble  churches  into  one  sublime  call.  Its  extended  and  blessed 
operations  are  among  the  leading  influences  which  create  a  demand 
for  an  educational  organization  that  shall  bring  similar  principles 
into  play,  and  reduce  to  system  the  co-ordinate  department  of 
Home  Missionary  work  at  the  West. 

TRUE   PRINCIPLE   STATED. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  applicant  Institutions  will  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  aided  can  be  safely  strick- 
en from  the  list  of  beneficiaries.  But  few  of  the  earliest  American 
colleges,  that  were  in  any  measure  dependent  upon  the  benevolent 
public,  have  yet  ceased  their  calls  for  aid.  Said  an  individual,  not 
long  since,  "  I  have  aided  a  certain  Western  Institution  for  twelve 
years,  and  a  college  that  cannot  go  alone  afler  that  period  is  not 
worth  having.''  But  such  a  principle  carried  out  would  seal  the 
destruction  of  every  college  upon  the  globe.  Under  its  operation, 
Yale,  and  Dartmouth,  and  Princeton,  would  long  since  have  existed 
only  in  the  memory  of  the  past.  Two  of  these,  during  the  last  year, 
even,  have  had  their  agents  abroad,  and  Yale  received  its  most  splen- 
did benefactions  not  less  than  130  years  from  its  foundation. 

This  principle   would   also    carry  ruin    throughout   the  West. 
Western  Reserve  College  occupies    the  eastern  extremity  of  the' 
chain  of  such  Institutions  as  are  aided  by  this  Society.     But  in  its 
preset  extremity  this  Institution  cannot  be  abandoned  by  the  East 
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without  endangering  its  existence.  We  would  bring  the  utmost 
pressnre  upon  the  chnrcfaes  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  throw  upon  them  the  entire  responsibili- 
ty of  its  support.  It  is  even  a  standing  rule  of  the  Board,  that  depend* 
ence  most  in  all  cases  cease  at  the  "  earliest  dates  possible ;"  but  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  uni^rise  to  cast  a  given  Institution 
6S,  simply  because  so  brief  a  period  of  dependence  had  expired. 
The  same  spirit  of  impatience  would  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
another  and  another,  till  our  whole  literary  cordon  would  perish  I  The 
great  principle,  then,  which  should  regulate  the  action  of  the  Socie* 
ty,  no  doubt  is,  extreme  caution  in  therec^tion  qfnudy  Institutions,  j 
and  then  no  premature  abandonment.  | 

PURITAN   WISDOM. 

The  original  design  of  the  Puritans  was  to  establish)  a  college  in 
each  of  the  New-England  colonies.  But  this  intention  in  th^New- 
Havan  colony  was  checked,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Dwight,  by  ''  weU- 
fonnded  remoostrances  from  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  very 
jostly  observed,  that  the  whole  population  of  New-England  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  support  one  Institution  of  this  nature,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  a  second  would  in  the  end  be  a  sacrifice  of 
both."  Hence,  as  early  as  1644  contributions  in  wheat  were  sent 
from  the  colony  of  New-Haven,  **  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  schol- 
ars at  the  college  at  Cambridge ;"  and  the  establishment  of  Yale 
College  was  delayed  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Here  was  Puri- 
tan wisdom. 

In  the  exercise  of  similar  wisdom,  this  Society  was  organized. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Eastern  churches  will  do  immeasurably 
more  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  West,  by  giving  a  vigorous  and  permanent  existence  to  a  few, 
than  by  scattering  their  resources  among  a  multitude  that  would 
inevitably  conflict  with  each  other,  and  entail  upon  all  perpetual 
fisebleness  and  inefficiency.  Let  the  Society  give  such  existence 
to  but  one  such  fountain  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and  its 
blessings  will  be  borne  onward  to  all  time.  But  it  may  be  called  to 
do  this  in  multiplied  instances.  Within  a  period  no  longer  than 
the  establishment  of  Tale  College  was  under  discussion,  the  Great 
Valley  has  received  an  accession  to  its  population  of  about  ten  mil- 
lions ! 

MODIFICATION   OF  THE    80CIETT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  May  last,  a  Committee  was 
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appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  amending  the  Const!- 
tution/as  to  enable  the  Society,  with  appropriate  limitations,  to  extend 
aid  to  Institutions  at  the  West  of  a  lower  grade  than  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries.  Should  such  modification  be  adopted,  it 
would  give  the  Society  a  more  direct  and  extensive  bearing  upon  j^op- 
ular  education,  and  greatly  increase  the  power  of  its  antagonism  to 
the  educational  movements  of  the  Jesuits.  The  prevalence  ofpopU" 
Jar  ignorance,  beyond  dispute,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  alarming 
features  in  our  present  condition  as  a  nation.  By  universal  consent 
our  national  fabric  rests  upon  two  grand  pillars,  intelligence  and 
virtue.  An  ignorant  people  cannot  govern  themselves.  We  have  no 
reason  to  fear  that  some  daring  usurper  will  rise  from  the  midst  of 
us,  and'  Samson-like,  lay  hold  of  the  pillars  and  prostrate  the  fabric. 
The  very  attempt  would  cause  national  indignation  every  where  to 
burst  ont  lik^  devouring  fire.  If  the  fabric  ever  falls,  it  will  be  by 
gradual  decay  weakening  the  pillars,  till  they  are  unable  to  susiaio 
the  superincumbent  weight  But  every  mind  shrouded  in  igno> 
ranee  is  a  decayed  particle.  These  particles  too  are  beginning  to 
exist  by  the  million  !  Here,  then,  is  a  great  department  of  philan^ 
thropic  and  Christian  effort,  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  peril- 
ous to  neglect ! 

Not  a  few  have  regarded  the  Society  as  an  organization  '*  born 
oat  of  due  time;"  but  wetruat,  nevertheless,  that  it  bears  the  '*  signs" 
of  a  heavenly  origin,  and  will  eventually  perform  its  full  share  of  the 
•ablime  work  of  saving  the  West.  Once  more,  therefore,  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  patronage  of  the  friends  of  learning  and  religion,  and 
fervently  invoke  divine  aid  under  a  deep  consciousness  that  '*  except 
THE  Lord  build  the  house,  thet  labor  in  vain  that  build 
pp." 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

THERON  BALDWIN, 
Corresponding  Secraary. 
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Rscsins  of  the  Society  for  ik^  year  ending  October,  1845. 


Altera,  N.T., 

AHmmj,  N.  7.,  iadiridaak  ia  JUv'd. 

Ur.  Pkber'i  Chnieh,  .  .  . 
Aadover,   Mam..  Rer.   Mr.  Taylor'i 

ParUk, 


Bmtoiv:— 

OU  Snath  Choreb,     '       .       .       . 

iMcScreet,       ««         .        .        .       . 

Hout  Vemoo,  "         .... 

Bowdoia,  "         .... 

Cwtral,  "        .... 

B«exScfaet,      **.... 

fiae  Straat,        "         .... 

lobsrt  Farley, 

£  Bock, 

Ibary  Clark, 

Tkaa  P.  Cuihinf,        .... 

James  Boyntea,    ..... 

LFIaU, 

floatk  Boston  :  Rev.  Mr.  PattoD'i 
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ADDRESSES  AT  THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY. 
AoDBEflfl  OP  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Bbh4N,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Beman  rose,  he  said^  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Re- 
port which  had  now  been  submitted  to  the  meeting.  He  had  consented 
to  do  this  with  much  reluctance,  because  he  had  not  had  time,  since  his 
return  from  the  great  West,  (the  field  of  our  operations,)  to  arrange  his 
thoughts,  to  appear  before  such  an  audience,  for  a  public  address.  But 
he  would  not  snrink  from  the  responsibility  laid  upon  him,  for  he  felt  a 
de^  interest  in  the  subject,  and  he  had  some  things  which  he  wished  to 
say,  and  which  ought  to  be  said,  respecting  the  sublime  enterprise  in 
which  we  have  engaged.  We  are  assembled,  Mr.  President,  for  a  grand 
purpose,  and  I  design  to  divert  your  attention  to  some  of  the  measures 
which  may  promote  its  accomplishment,  and  to  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  should  excite  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  its  progress  and 
final  success. 

Cast  your  eye  for  a  moment,  over  the  field  which  this  Society  has 
chosen  for  its  cultivation,  and  where  they  have  undertaken  to  accom- 
plish what  some  might  deem  impossibilities.  It  lies  between  the  great 
mkes  on  the  North  and  the  Ohio  river  on  the  South,  and  extending 
from  the  Alleghanies  on  the  East  to  the  Missisippi  on  tlie  West.  But 
this,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  only  our  present  limits.  Our  operations 
most  soon  pass,  with  the  tide  of  population,  the  mighty  Father  of  Wa- 
tert^  and  spread  out  before  us  a  territory  not  less  interesting  to  the  far^ 
and  to  the  stiU  farther  West  We  must  keep  pace  with  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  necessities  of  this  almost  literal  toarUL  We  must 
estimate  the  importance  of  this  country,  not  from  what  it  is  now.  in  its 
rude  state,  almost  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  but  as  it  will  be, 
aqd  cannot  fail  to  be,  when  its  resources  are  thoroughly  explored  and 
fUly  developed. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  future  from  what  we  know 
of  the  present;  and  in  this  estimate  we  should  include  soi/,  minea,  fa- 
cilities T^T  commerce^  and  prospective  population. 

The  soil  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  the  richest  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  deem  this  remark  extravagant — I  sa^  deliberately,  the 
cichest  in  the  world.  There  are  some  parts  of  it  which  have  not  their 
parallel  this  side  of  the  garden  of  Eden,— a  spot  now  blotted  from  the 
ma^  of  our  globe.  It  is  true,  that  a  smedl  proportion  of  it  only  is  yet  under 
cultivation.  We  have  the  almost  boundless  Prairie,  with  its  sod  yet  un- 
broken,— ^the  dense,  primeval  forest  which  has  never  echoed  to  the  sound 
of  the  axe-man, — the  oak-opening,  thouffh  in  appearance  like  cultivated 
parks,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  art  But  all  these,  as  we  look  upon 
them,  tell  us  what  they  will  be.  Plenty  follows  upon  the  very  plou^h- 
ihare  of  the  husbandman.  If,  said  he,  I  have  ever  rejoiced  in  looking 
at  the  products  of  agriculture,  it  was  while  crossing  some  of  those  vast 
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prairies,  or  other  fertile  portions  of  the  west,  and  seeing  a  single  field  of 
waving  wheat,  already  white  to  the  harvest  a  mile  square,  owned  by  a 
single  man,  and  yielding  not  less  than  five  and  twenty  ^ashels  to  the 
acre;  or  while  gazing  upon  immense  forests^  I  had  almost  said,  of  In- 
dian corn  which  promisea  not  less  than  sixty  or  eighty.  As  an  agricul- 
tural country,  no  part  of  this  land  or  any  other,  can  surpass,  and  very  few 
equal  the  great  valley.  Its  productions  are  already  immense,  afibrding 
us  some  data  by  which  we  may  estimate  what  they  will  be  in  a  century, 
or  even  in  half  a  century  to  come.  This  territory  will  probably  be  one 
of  the  richest  farming  countries  on  the  surface  of  our  globe, — afibrding 
almost  every  j)roduction  needful  for  the  supply  of  human  wants. 

But  in  estimating  tl^e  future  importance  of  the  great  West,  we  must 
not  overlook  its  exnaustless  and  unnumbered  mines.  These,  so  &r 
as  they  have  been  discovered  and  partially  explored,  lie  on  the  borders 
of  the  vast  lakes  of  the  North,  and  stretch  along  the  margin  of  the 
Mississi])pi  river.  Lead  and  copper  are  found  in  untold  abundance,  and 
these  mines,  when  fully  explored,  and  their  treasures  disinterred  and 
brought  into  the  market,  will  efiect  a  great  change  in  the  existing  com- 
merce of  the  world  in  relation  to  these  articles.  They  will  probably  ex- 
ist, for  ages  to  come,  the  sources  of  great  wealth  to  the  western  country. 
Nor  are  these  useful  metals  the  only  treasures  which  lie  4)eneath  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  that  far-famed  valley.  In  some  localities,^  iron  and  tin  abound, 
and  marble-quarries,  and  beas  of  coal  have  been  discovered.  The  sub- 
terranean treasures  are  hardly  less  valuable  than  those  which  now  exist 
upon  the  surface,  or  which  may  be  seen,  by  the  prophetic  eye,  as  cover- 
ing the  face  of  that  country  when  civilization,  and  tne  arts,  and  agricul- 
ture, and  commerce  of  man  in  its  various  workings,  shall  make  it  what  it  • 
is  destined  to  be,  in  taste  and  wealth  and  beauty. 

The  commerce  of  that  country  must  be  immensely  ffreat  It  is  true 
it  lies  remote  from  the  Atlantic,  but  it  has  inland  seas  of  ^ts  own.  It  has 
outlets  to  the  common  highway  of  nations  by  large  navigable  rivers,  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world ;  and  these,  in  connection  with  the 
great  chain  of  lakes  which  contain  half  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe, 
^rm  communications  with  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
South,  with  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  on  the  Northeast;  and,  by 
.  means  of  artificial  channels,  with  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  the  emporium  of  continental  commerce  on  the  East  Over  the  wa- 
ters of  these  mighty  lakes,  and  along  the  channels  of  these  majestic  riv- 
ers, and  along  the  line  of  these  extended  canals,  will  be  transported  the 
products  of  this  rich  soil,  and  the  wealth  of  these  exhaustless  mines,  and 
enlist  the  enterprise  oi*  nations  and  augment  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  a  point  which  has  not  failed  to  attract  the  eye, 
and  fix  the  attention  of  ev^Ty  intelligent  observer  of  this  great  valley,  in 
this  land  and  every  other  land,  as  connected  with  commercial  operations. 

As  to  the  future  popukUion  of  tb  at  country,  it  must  be  immense.  The 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  West  now  embraced,  or  which  must 
soon  be  embraced,  in  the  fiield  of  our  operations,  can  sustain  more  than 
Jifty  miUicms  of  inhabitants.    It  is  not  like  the  East, — it  is  almost  all  ca- 

gable  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  square  mile  of  waste 
ind.  The  hand  of  art  will  reclaim,  and  convert  to  some  useful  purpose, 
almost  every  acre.  I  verily  believe,  that  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
population  as  dense  as  that  of  China.  Indeed,  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity may  yet,  for  aught  I  know,  make  it  far  more  populous  than  that 
empire.  These  States  and  others  connected  with  them,  in  the  great 
Western  valley,  must,  in  the  process  of  time,  and  that  too  not  very  re- 
mote, command  the  balance  of  power  in  this  Republic,  and  sway  the 
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detCmies  of  this  coantry.  The  West  is  a  youoff  giant,— in  his  infancy 
oow,  but  he  is  destined  to  a  matore  futare  mannood ;  and  we  may  well 
tremble  for  onrseWes  and  this  land  of  onr  Pilgrim-fathers,  if  this  giant 
is  to  grow  up  and  there  use  his  unlimited  power,  untrained  and  uneducated. 
It  ia  not  for  the  West  alone,  but  for  the  Kast,  for  our  country,  for  human 
rigflifB  and  the  world,  we  are  acting  in  the  truly  Christian  enterprise  we 
have  undertaken.  There  is  a  future  empire  there  that  must  be  looke  d 
to,  or  the  star  of  hope  for  this  land,  and  the  nations,  will  go  down  in 
darkness. 

The  speaker  remarked,  that  it  might  be  thought  by  some,  that  a 
country  so  rich  in  resources  as  the  one  now  described,  should  be  able  to 
sQBtain  its  own  institutions  of  learning,  and  not  be  dependent  on  aid  from 
abroad.  He  would  reply  to  this  suggestion,  that  we  must  look  at  the 
West  as  it  now  w,  and  not  as  it  irttt  be  when  its  productions  are  matur> 
ed,  and  its  wealth  is  available.  The  present  population  of  the  country  is 
far  from  being  homogeneous  in  its  eriaracter, — far  different  from  that  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  especially  from  the  population  of  New 
England.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  of  two  classes,  those  from  the 
Bairt,  and  those  (Vom  the  South.  These  two  races  are  distinct  in  their 
kabitB,  tastes,  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  industry.  Remote'  causes  are 
yet  in  operation  which  keep  them  distinct  Jt  will  be  the  work  of  time  to 
assimilate  them  so  that  they  shall  present  a  uniform  national  character. 
And  then  the  natives  of  the  old  world  abound  there.  Having  crossed  the 
great  waters,  and  landed  on  our  shores,  few  of  them  remain  with  us,  on 
the  Atlantic  borders,  but  the  impulse  of  emigration  carries  them  west- 
ward over  the  mountains.  And  nere  we  have  on  this  great  field  a  con- 
gregation of  nations, — under  intellectual  and  moral  influences  as  diverse 
as  the  four  winds  from  which  they  came.  They  are  not  prepared  to  act 
together,  nor  to  act  efficently  in  sustaining  schools  and  colleges  and  oth- 
er important  institutions  of  society, 

I  would  not  slander  this  people,  for  I  have  experienced  their  hospi- 
talities beyond  my  power  to  repay,  and  which  it  will  ever  be  my  plea- 
sure to  acknowledge, — but  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  the  people  are 
not  Vacated ; — ^they  are  comparatively  i^piorant  They  are,  m  a  great 
vieasure,  destitute  of  institutions  of  learnmg ;  colleges,  academies,  and 
common  schools  do  not  exist  there,  and  bless  the  land,  and  accomodate 
every  district  of  country,  as  they  do  among  us.  And  why,  said  he,  should 
it  not  be  so?  T<his  country  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  many  parts,  it  is 
still  a  great  wilderness.  The  dense  forests  have  hardly  begun  to  be 
leveRed,  and  the  prairies  hardly  begun  to  be  broken  up.  AH  is  on  a 
grand  scale, — but  it  is  the  magnificence  of  nature  and  not  of  art.  Its 
wealth  is  prospective,  just  as  was  the  wealth  of  this  country  when  our 
fothers  first  landed  on  these  shores.  The  people,  most  of  them  recent 
settlers,  are  unable  to  devote  the  labor  or  money  necessary  to  build  up 
and  sustain  the  institutions.of  learning.  They  are  doing  something,  but 
they  cannot  do  all  that  must  be  done.  Their  resources  are  oHen  de- 
manded to  erect  houses  for  their  own  shelter,  and  to  obtain  subsistence 
ibr  their  wives  and  children. 

The  speaker  adverted  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  western  country, 
and  said,  Aatthe  people  needed  foreign  aid  in  this  respect.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  institutions  of  the  West,  literary  or  religious,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  tide  of  emigration  even  from  the  Eastern  States ;  and  how  is  it 
possible  then,  single-handed  and  alone,  for  the  hosts  of  Europeans  that 
are  pooring  in  upon  them,  like  the  mighty  stream  of  their  own  Mississip- 
pi This  Society  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society  were  both  of  them 
aecessary  to  the  ioteUeetoal  and  spiritual  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
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West  I  have  traversed  the  ground ;  I  have  looked  at  their  condition ;  I 
have  anticipated  their  future  progresss  and  destiny ;  and  I  see  no  other 
hope  of  salvation. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Dr.  B.  directed  the  attention  of  the  an- 
dience  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Society.  If  it  be  asked  what  we 
are  doing,  or  what  we  purpose  to  do,  the  answer  ean  be  given  in  a 
few  words.  We  are  affording  aid — and  aid,  too,  without  which  these  in- 
stitutions could  not  live— to  four  Colleges  and  two  TVieological  Seminar 
ries.  These  are  under  an  able  and  laborious  body  of  officers  who  are  exer^ 
cising  a  wide  and  salutary  influence  in  the  West  One  of  these  Col- 
leges is  in  Jacksonville,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  has  visited  this  du- 
ring his  recent  tour.  Its  situation  was  beautiful,  and  every  thing  around 
it  was  classical.  The  number  of  students  was  respectable,  and  the  Col- 
lege was  exerting  a  good  influence  on  the  community,  and  its  light 
should  be  neither  extinguished,  nor  obscured.  Another  College  under 
the  patronage  of  this  Society  is  at  Crawfordsviile,  in  the  Stale  of  In- 
diana. '  He  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  institution  too,  and  was 
greatly  gratified  with  nis  interviews  with  those  members  of  the  faculty 
who  were  at  home.  It  was  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  Eastern 
men, — devoted  to  their  professional  duties,  and  who,  he  doubted  not,  la- 
lored  more  hours  in  a  day  than  almost  any  man  in  this  assembly !  Thia 
College  recently  experienced  a  heavy  pecuniarjr  loss  in  the  destruction 
of  its  edifice  by  fire,  and  from  this  severe  calamity  it  has  not  yet  recov- 
ered. It  is  an  important  institution  and  ought  to  be  sustained.  It  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition  as  to  students,  ^nd  has  educated  some  first-rate 
young  men  who  are  doing  much  good  in  the  State.  Every  friend  of  In- 
diana should  feel  an  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  great  interests  of  know- 
ledge and  religion  call  upon  us  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  increase  our 
aid. 

In  addition  to  those  two  Colleges  in  the  far  west,  we  are  affording  as- 
sistance to  four  institutions  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  two  Colleges,  and  two 
Theological  Seminaries.  These  are  the  College  at  Marietta,  the  Wes- 
tern Reserve  College  at  Hudson,  and  the  theological  department  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnatti.  As 
these  have  been  more  under  your  observation,  and  are  consequently 
much  better  known  than  the  former  two,  I  need  not  speak  of  them  par- 
ticularly in  this  connection.  Their  agency  is  needed,  and  they  are  doing 
much  good.  They  are  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society,  and  they 
cannot  live  without  our  aid. 

In  affording  assistance  to  Western  Colleges  and  Theological  Insti- 
tutions, we  have  entered  upon  a  great  and  good  work.  But  I  fullv  be- 
lieve Providence  has  more  than  this  for  us  to  do.  The  field  is  a  large 
one,  and  is  still  openin^^  before  us.  We  shall  probably,  at  some  future 
day,  enlarge  our  operations,  and  reach  the  academies  and  high-schools 
of  the  land,  and  control  the  active  business  mind  of  the  nation.  Here 
it  is  that  the  Jesuit  is  at  work  at  the  West  In  this  matter  he  has  out- 
stripped the  Protestant  The  Romanist  cares  not  so  much  for  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  a  country,  as  the  control  of  those  who  are  to  take 
the  most  active  part  in  its  affairs ;  and  he  especially  desires  to  have  the 
exclusive  education  of  females. — He  would  rather  have  the  instruction 
of  one  voung  lady  than  of  twenty  young  men,  for  he  has  sagacity  enouffh 
to  see  the  influence  of  woman  upon  the  community,  and  especially  in  the 
subtle  and  Satanic  tactics  of  the  Romish  Church. 

But  I  must  conclude  my  remarks,  and  give  way  to  others  who  can 
better  entertain  and  interest  the  audience.  But  I  cannot  take  my  seat 
without  saying,  that  I  have  been  over  this  field, — I  have  explored  it  with 
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some  degree  of  aocuracy,  aod  have  aeen  its  condition  and  importance ; 
and  I  declare  to  you  before  high  Heaven,  that,  if  it  was  necessary,  we 
better  give  up  any  of  oar  charities  rather  than  this.  Every  thing  de- 
pends on  this, — ^the  weal  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  No  one  can 
justly  suspect  roe  of  undervaluing  Foreign  Missions,  —but  if  it  were 
necesaary  to  relinquish  one  in  order  to  prosecute  the  other,  let  that  cause 
be  suspended  rather  than  this !  Neither  our  land,  nor  the  vHjrld  is  safe, 
if  we  give  up  the  West 

Mr.  President,  brethren,  friends,  we  must  come  up  to  this  work,  and 
do  our  duty.  We  have  not  begun  to  do  it  yet  God  and  our  country 
and  coming  ^nerations,  call  upon  us,  and  we  must  not  sleep  on  our  put ! 
If  the  West  is  not  protected,  may  Gk>d  proiMt  us, — for  there  is  no  human 
helpw  The  formation  of  the  clmracter  (^^fh  West — intellectual,  moral, 
spiritaal — is  the  most  solemn,  the  most  mighty,  the  most  glorious,  the 
most  sublime  work,  save  the  redemption  of  man, — and  the  one  is  but  a 
sdMrdinate  part  of  the  other,-— ever  undertaken  in  our  world.  I  sub- 
mit the  resolution  to  the  meeting. 


Dr.  Beman  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  whose  address  was 
in  substance,  as  follows :  ' 

Mb.  President  : — The  vivid  aod  impressive  delineation  in  which  the 
ereat  West  has  just  been  presented  to  oar  view,  has  turned  my  mind 
from  the  particular  topic  on  which  I  was  proposing  to  speak.  The 
thought  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  as  I  have  oeen  listening,  that  for  some 
two  or  three  centuries,  ever  since  the  North  American  continent  began  to 
be  occupied,  or  even  to  be  explored,  bv  European  enterprise,  the  history 
of  what  is  now  our  country  has  turned  chien^  upon  the  conflict  among 
various  powers  and  principles  for  the  dominion  of  that  boundless  West 
which  has  just  now  been  so  skilfully  portrayed  before  us. 

Go  back  to  the  dawn  of  American  history — trace  out  the  annals  of 
discovery  and  of  settlement,  and  how  intense,  how  dramatic,  is  the  inte- 
rest that  hangs  over  the  problem  by  what  race  of  men,  by  what  forms  of 
society^,  and  by  what  faith,  and  worship,  that  region,  the  richest  of  all  the 
earth  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  natural  resources,  was  to  be 
occupied. 

The  first  lodgment  upon  the  soil  of  what  we  call  our  country — the 
first  discovery  of  the  magnificent  Mississippi — the  first  occupation  of  any 
wt  of  the  great  Central  Valley  of  our  empire — was  by  Spain,  the  same 
Spain  that  conquered  Mexico,  and  parcelled  out  South  America  into 
subjugated  provinces ;  and,  for  a  whde  it  was  uncertain  whether  North 
America  might  not  be  a  dependency  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  destiny 
of  the  world  was  poised  in  that  uncertainty. 

France  also  made  her  lodgment  Montreal  and  Quebec  were  settled 
bv  Frenchmen  before  the  Mayflower  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Plymouth. 
French  explorers,  traders,  and  Jesuits,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence, 
worshipped  at  Niagara,  sailed  along  the  chain  of  our  great  Mediterranean 
waters,  and  launched  their  canoes  upon  the  Mississippi,  itself  another  Med- 
iterranean rolling  to  the  ocean.  The  gigantic  scheme  of  American  em- 
pire planned  by  the  adventurers  and  statesmen  of  France,  was  such  as 
would  have  honored  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  project : 
the  long  line  of  French  forts  and  trading  posts,  intermingled  with  mis- 
sion stations  of  French  Jesuits,  was  extended  from  the  icy  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  this  day 
tiMB  remains  and  memorials  of  that  enterprise  lie  scattered  along^  like  the 
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frftgmentBry  relies  of  tome  great  antedilovian  BionMer,  thrmigh  the  en* 
tire  interior  of  the  continent 

Meanwhile,  English  energy  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  colonial 
empire  here.  The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  in  combination  with 
the  spirit  of  political  freedom  and  religious  independence,  planted  the 
thirteen  EnffUsh  Colonies  along  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the  hatreds  and 
jealousies,  the  opposing  principles  and  clashing  interests,  that  divided 
the  nations  of  the  old  world,  were  transported  to  these  primeval  forests. 
Popish  France  and  Protestant  England,  with  their  hereditary  animosity, 
their  commercial  rivalry,  and  their  political  and  social  contrariehr,  came 
into  collision,  on  the  eastern  and  northern  frontier  of  New  England,  on 
the  waters  of  Lake  Champl^^among  the  Indians  of  what  is  now  West- 
ern New  York,  and  along  tnHp>utary  streams  of  the  Ohio.  A  hundred 
years  ago  was  the  period  of  mat  protracted  conflict  which  some  of  us  in 
our  childhood  have  heard  old  men  speak  of,-— the  ^'  old  French  war,"  and 
the  yet  earlier  '*  French  and  Spanish  war."  Spain  at  that  period  held 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  over  all  that  magnificent  valley  drained  by  the  "  Father  of  Wa- 
ters," and  over  all  the  basin  of  the  lakes,  with  their  outlet  through  the 
St.  Lawrence,  France  was  perfecting  her  scheme  of  empire.  That  ^'  old 
French  war,"  involving  on  the  part  of  our  ancestors  a  most  heroic  ex- 
penditure of  treasure,  of  suffering,  and  of  blood— for  in  none  of  these  par* 
ticulars  did  it  fall  behind  even  the  conflict  of  the  Revolution— was  a 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  West,  and  thus  for  the  possession  of 
America.  In  that  struggle  was  involved  the  history  of  all  foUowirfg 
ages.  The  result,  as  determined  under  Providence  by  the  energy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  (or  rather  Anglo-Norman)  race,  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  empire  in  America.  That  the  West  did  not  become  a  province 
of  France  as  swayed  by  the  Bourbons,  and  the  theatre  for  ever  of  sdl 
those  influences  that  make  the  French  country  and  race  so  diverse  flrom 
our  own,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  persevering  heroism  with  which  our 
ancestors — moved  and  sustained  as  by  some  prophetic  impulse,  dimly  but 
devoutly  conscious  of  the  future — struggled  in  that  conflict  To  that  hero- 
ism of  theirs,  under  Providence,  is  to  oe  ascribed  the  certainty  that  one 
language — our.  language — ^is  to  be  spoken  along  all  these  parallels  of 
latitude,  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  and  tnat  the  political  forms  and  institu* 
lions  of  the  Anglo-American  race  are  to  be  established  over  all  that  field 
of  empire,  the  richest  and  fairest  that  the  snn  looks  down  upon. 

But  the  great  question  was  not  yet  settled.  No  sooner  was  the  power 
of  French  soldiers  and  Jesuits  broken  by  the  steady  valor  of  Puritan  arms 
and  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  Puritan  hearts,  than  another  act  of  the  drama 
commenced.  Shall  America  belong  to  the  American  people,  or  shall 
they  who  have  planted  themselves  here,  amid  so  many  dangers,  and 
whose  heroism  has  opened  the  broad  West  to  the  enterprise  of  their 
posterity,  go  on  to  redeem  the  land  from  the  wildness  of  nature,  and  to 
convert  its  resources  into  wealth,  that  a  foreign  parliament,  beyond  the 
ocean,  may  gather  up  that  wealth,  by  means  of  taxes  and  monopolies, 
and  may  oppress  the  land  itself  with  a  narrow  and  imperious  system  of 
government?  The  West  has  been  won,  and  with  it  all  America,  but 
for  whom  and  for  what?  For  British  domination,  or  for  American 
freedom?  That  was  the  next  form  of  the  question.  Great  Britain,  in 
training  and  aiding  these  colonies  to  humble  the  power  of  France,  and  in 
thus  freeing  them  from  the  dangerous  proximity  of  their  ancient  enemies, 
had  made  them  a  match  for  herself;  and  then,  when  she  began  to  treat 
them  as  if  they  existed  for  her  and  not  for  themselves,  the  conflict  oi  the 
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Revoltrtion  foOowed  as  a  matter  of  •onrae,  and  issued  in  the  iDdepen* 
dence  of  these  States.  Thas  it  was  determined  that  the  great  West, 
into  which  the  pioneers  of  civilization  were  then  just  be^nning  to  de- 
scend from  the  Alieganies,  should  be  not  British  but  American — not  par- 
celled oat  into  manors  and  lordship*— not  covered  over  with  feudal  en- 
tails and  encumbered  with  rights  of  primogeniture — not  oppressed  with 
the  demoralizing  power  of  a  State  Church,  and  a  tithing  priesthood  f 
hot  freely  opening  its  treasures  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mine,  and  trans* 
formed  from  the  rudeness  of  nature  ijito  the  beauty  of  cultivated  fields 
and  smiling  villages  and  crowded  marts,  with  magical  rapidity,  under 
the  inflQeDce  of  a  purely  American  civilization. 

Still  the  quesuon  or  the  destiny  of  the  West,  involving  directly  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  continent,  and  more  remotely,  but  not  less  surely,  the 
destiny  of  the  world,  remains  the  grand  problem  of  American  history. 
Some  great  points  have  been  settled  heretofore,  but  the  intellectual  and 
moral  destiny  of  the  West  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Spanish  dominion 
over  the  GKilf  of  Mexico,  and  over  all  the  streams,  from  their  estuaries 
to  their  head  springs,  that  pour  into  that  gulf  the  drainage  of  a  continent 
is  no  longer  possible.  The  French  scheme  of  empire  has  passed  away 
for  ever ;  no  dynasty,  royal,  imperial,  or  republican,  can  restore  it  The 
ascendency  of  the  Efnglish  language  on  our  soil,  and  of  the  old  Teutonic 
race,  is  separated  for  ever  from  all  dependence  on  the  British  isles,  and 
from  all  connection  with  British  feudal  institutions.  American  demo- 
eraey  is  a  fact  not  only  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future 
also.  American  democracy  is  enthroned  in  the  West;  there  ib  the  power 
that  places  its  own  favorites  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  sways  at  its  plea- 
sore  our  federal  legislation  and  our  foreign  policy.  And  now  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  shall  be  the  tendency,  what  the  destmy,  of  that  democracy  1^ 
— ^what  ideas,  what  moral  and  spiritual  forces,  shall  form  the  character 
and  control  the  fate  of  the  millions  who  from  age  to  age,  are  to  inherit 
the  inexhaustible  resources,  and  to  swarm  upon  the  plains  and  streams 
of  that  great  West?  The  same  question,  at  the  foundation,  which  was 
the  question  for  our  fathers  in  their  day,  is  the  question  for  us  in  our  day. 
The  Jesuit,  driven  off  by  arms  a  centory  ago,  when  he  came  with  armed 
strength  under  the  lilied  banner  of  the  Bourbons,  has  returned  under  the 
banner  of  our  own  freedom,  to  renew  the  conflict  on  the  field  of  his  old 
defeat.  He  has  come,  as  before,  the  antagonist  of  all  those  ideas  and 
infloenees  that  came  in  the  Mayflower.  The  principle  which  he  repre- 
sents, and  of  which  he  is  the  emissary,  is  the  principle  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  bondage — ^the  principle  which,  wherever  it  prevails,  makes  men 
in  the  end,  if  not  immeoiately,  incapable  of  freedom.  Let  the  principle 
which  he  represents,  and  for  which  he  plots  and  labors,  prevail  through- 
out the  West;  let  him  bind  the  souls  of  men  in  chains,  and  teach  them 
to  believe  and  act,  without  thinking,  under  the  dictates  of  priestly  au- 
thority ;  and  though  the  forms  of  our  freedom  may  remain,  the  spirit 
onder  them  will  be  the  spirit  of  servitude.  Let  his  principle  prevail,  and 
ail  is  lost. 

The  conflict  then  for  the  possession  of  the  Westr-the  old  conflict  of 
opposing  principles — ^is  renewed  in -our  day,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Our  fathers  met  the  question,  in  the  bloody  field — in  the  face  of  "  the  red 
artillery" — at  the  storming  of  the  bastion.  We  have  done  with  that; 
and  for  the  present  at  least  the  enemy  has  done  with  it  too.  By  God's 
fovor  we  may  now  say  in  reference  to  this  conflict  of  principles,  ^^  The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual.''  The  question  who 
shall  possess  the  great  field  of  *^  time's  noblest  empire  " — the  question 
whether  Protestant,  Evangelical,  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  or  theinstito- 
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tioDs  and  inflaencea  of  Rome,  ahull  cover  that  field  and  moald  the  form* 
ing  i)opulation— is  now  to  be  determined  by  another  sort  of  conflict  than 
that  in  which  our  fathers  expended  so  profusely  their  treasure*  and  their 
blood.  Shall  the  Jesuit  gam  the  ascendancy  there  ?  Shall  the  power 
which  was  dispossessed  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  entrenched  and  in 
arms,  now  regain  the  ground  by  the  stealthy  process  of  priestly  inva- 
eion  ?  The  Jesuit  has  not  forgotten  his  old  haunts  along  the  lakes  of 
the  Northwest,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  great  tributary 
streams.  And  why  should  he  fjprget  them  ?  Many  of  them  retain  to 
this  day,  and  will  retain  for  ever,  names  redolent  of  Romish  devotion,  and 
Jesuit  zeal ;  and  every  name  calls  up  some  reminiscence  of  the  self- 
denials  and  the  toils  of  men  whose  memory  is  as  desu:  to  the  sensibilities 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  as  the  memory  of  firainerd  and  of  Eliot,  to  ours. 
The  Anglo-Puritan  names  of  Plymouth  and  Salem,  of  Boston  and  Con- 
cord, of  Hartford  and  Providence,  speak  not  more  stirringly  to  us,  than 
those  old  French  Catholic  names  to  the  Papist  Much  as  we  abhor  the 
principles  which  the  Jesuit  represents,  and  the  cause  in  which  he  servecL 
why  may  we  not,  in  the  spirit  of  a  generous  hostility,  honor  the  zeal 
which  brings  him  back  into  the  field  of  ancient  conflicts,  to  recover  in 
reliance  on  the  arts  of  peace  what  his  predecessors  lost  in  their  reliance 
on  the  arts  of  war.  Why  may  we  not  acknowledge  some  touch  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  tear  that  springs  in  the  Jesuit's  eye,  as  he  traces  the  spot 
where  ages  ago  the  wandering  missionaxy  of  his  order  gathered  me 
akin-clad  catechumens  in  the  wigwam  chapel,  and  having  taught  them 
to  mingle  their  Ave  Maria  with  £eir  war-whoop,  and  the  chanted  litany 
with  the  chanted  death-song,  breathed  his  last  prayer,  and  was  buried 
in  the  wilderness. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  all  our  Christian  enterprises  which 
have  in  view  either  the  welfare  of  our  own  countrv,  or  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  have  within  a  few  years  past,  assumed  somewhat  of  a  belli- 
gerent tone  and  attitude.  Our  Bible,  Missionary  and  Tract  Societies,  in 
every  field  in  which  they  operate,  have  been  compelled  to  contemplate 
the  movements  of  Rome  as  a  hostile  element,  with  which  thev  cannot 
but  come  into  collision.  But  if,  in  reference  to  the  efibrts  of  these  and 
kindred  associations,  clashing  every  where,  as  they  must  needs  clash, 
with  those  efibrts  of  which  Rome  is  the  centre,  we  make  use  of  language 
borrowed  from  the  armed  and  deadly  strife  of  war,  it  is  not — ^no,  let  it 
never  be — in  the  spirit  of  persecution.  We  believe  indeed,  most  ear- 
nestly, that  the  prevalence  of  the  religious  institutions  and  principles 
whicli  our  fathers  planted  on  these  Atlantic  shores,  would  be  me  preva- 
lence of  the  gospel,  and  the  difiusion  of  intellectual  freedom  and  force,  of 
moral  purity  and  advancement,  and  of  universal  enterprise,  activity  and 
wealth ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  no  less  earnestly,  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this  land,  would  be  at- 
tended with  all  that  intellectual  darkness,  and  that  torpor,  and  stagnation, 
with  which  it  is  attended  elsewhere  and  always ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  legislation  is  at  all  competent  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  We 
would  place  no  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  conscience — none  on  Roman 
Catholic  immigration.  We  welcome'Roman  CatLolics  to  our  land,  from 
the  darkness  and  oppression  of  Papal  Europe,  that  we  may  guide  them 
and  their  children  in  a  better  way.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  shut  out 
the  tide  of  emigration  that  sets  so  strongly  upon  our  shores.  We  would 
still  open  our  <<  broad  armed  ports,"  and  say  to  the  teeming  world.  Here 
is  room  enough  and  to  spare.  And  then  upon  the  rolling  surges  of  popula- 
tion, we  would  pour  the  light  of  truth,  and  all  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  of  learning.    We  must  conquer  oy  no  carnal  weapons.    We  muat 
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seek  DO  advantage,  by  any  sort  of  wrong  doing.    It  is  a  moral  conflict, 
lairiy  arrayed,  and  as  snch  we  must  meet  it- 

In  this  conflict,  which  so  involves  the  destiny  of  the  world,  no  one 
agency  is  more  important  than  the  erection  and  support  of  institutions  of 
kerning,  like  those  embraced  in  the  beneficence  or  this  Society.  The 
world  over,  as  the  men  of  learning  and  intellectual  influence  are,  so  will 
ite  freople  be,  especially  if  the  institutions  where  such  men  have  their 
training,  are  allied  in  their  principles  and  aims  with  the  interests  and 
Bjrmpethies  of  the  people.  Here  then  is  the  key  of  empire.  The  party 
i^ich  gets  possession  of  that  moulding  influence  which  will  be  exerted 
by  the  men  of  education — the  party  which  holds  the  seats  of  the  highest 
and  best  edncatjon,  and  teaches  the  teachers  of  the  people — that  party 
will  have,  in  every  most  important  sense,  possession  of  the  West 

The  Jesuits  who  come  hither,  understand  this ; — and  when  I  speak  of 
the  order  of  Jesnits,  I  speak  of  all  that  constitutes  the  life  and  power  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy.  They  know  that,  among  such  a  people  as  ours, 
little  is  to  be  done  by  mere  priest-crafl ;  they  see  that  we  are  too  shrewd 
for  that ;  and  they  see  at  the  same  time,  that  the  American  mind  thirsts 
afler  education.  Therefore  they  come,  full  of  love  and  zeal,  and  full  o 
democracy,  to  build  colleges,  and  to  teach.  Teaching,  rather  than  mere 
prie8tcraf\,  has  been  from  the  beginning,  the  great  vocation  of  the  Jesuits. 
Called  into  being,  as  an  order,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  Re- 
formation, their  ambition  has  been  to  be  a  learned  order,  and  to  bring 
the  world  into  the  most  absolute,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  bondage  by 
the  power  of  mind  acting  on  mind.  At  first  they  aspired  to  teach  the 
Princes  of  Europe.  And  now  they  come  among  us,  with  the  design  of 
forming  and  controlling  the  princes  of  our  race,  b)r  training  in  their 
schools  those  who  are  to  be  a  few  years  hence  the  guiding  minds  of  the 
great  West  A  mere  priest,  such  as  satisfies  the  religious  wants  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  community,  is  not  particularly  formidable.  The  trade 
of  priest  in  that  Church,  or  indeed  in  any  church  which  has  priests,  is 
veiy  easily  learned.  To  make  crosses,  to  consecrate  holy  water,  to  per- 
form ceremonies,  to  say  prayers,  to  find  the  lessons  for  the  day,  and  read 
fliero,  to  administer  sacraments  by  a  prescribed  ritual — ^all  this  is  the 
simplest  of  all  mechanical  arts;  it  requires  no  training  of  the  intellectuat 
fiieulties,  no  mental  power,  no  thought.  The  trade  is  merelv  a  round  of 
flmctions  perfunctorily  performed.  Hence  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood has  always  been  characterized  by  ignorance.  It  is  true,  there  have 
always  been  men  of  great  intelligence  and  sagacity  in  the  Roman  priest- 
hood— ^men  for  the  high  places  of  council  and  of  power — men  qualified 
to  svray  the  mighty  forces  of  that  despotism  over  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious millions;  but  the  ordinary  Roman  priests,  in  every  land,  the 
mere  instruments  and  machinery  of  superior  power — the  operative  priests 
--have  never  been  remarkable  as  an  intelligent  body.  And  why  should 
they  be?  What  need  has  the  Pope  of  intelligence  in  them?  Intelli- 
^Dce  impUes  thought,  and  what  has  the  Papacy  to  do  with  thought  in 
Its  inferior  instruments  ?  Thought  in  the  people,  or  in  those  who  have 
tododirecdy  with  the  people  I — ^thought,  elastic,  kindling,  quickening ! — 
it  is  what  the  court  or  Rome  dreads,  every  where  and  always, 
above  all  things  else.  In  mere  priests  then,  though  their  name  be 
legion,  there  is  little  to  be  feared.  No !  such  as  they  are  not  the 
tacticians  who  plan  the  battle,  nor  the  engineers  who  are  to  secure 
the  victory,  in  this  war.  No  1  our  conflict  is  not  with  priests  as  snch,  but 
with  teachers,  with  those  who  aspire  to  be  the  educators  of  our  educated 
minds,  and  through  these  to  control  the  people.    When  Rome  would  in* 
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vade  a  free  Protestant  country  to  bring  it  into  gnbjection,  she  is  wise 
enough  to  send,  not  the  mere  priest,  but  the  priestly  teacher. 

Here  is  a  grand  distinction  oetween  apriesthooa  and  a  Christian  min- 
istry. Every  Christian  minister  is  a  minister  not  of  forms  but  of  the 
living  word,  and  thus  a  teacher.  "  Apt  to  teach,"  is  one  of  his  essential 
qualifications,  which  if  he  lacks,  he  has  mistaken  his  calling.  Thus  the 
Protestant  minister,  wherever  he  goes,  carries  with  him  the  elements  of 
intellectual  life  and  progress ;  under  his  ministrations,  learning  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  religion;  the  religion  of  which  he  is  the  minister,  is  a 
reading,  inquiring,  thinking  religion;  and  in  proportion  as  his  people 
become  religious,  they  become  intellectual,  and  begin  to  thirst  afler  uni- 
versal knowledge.  It  is  because  our  country  had  such  a  ministry,  two 
hundred  years  ago, — it  is  because  our  country  has  been  so  long,  and  to 
such  an  extent,  supplied  with  such  a  ministry,  from  so  many  consecrated 
seats  of  learning, — that  Romanism  is  compelled  to  appear  among  us  in 
a  new  character,  and  to  operate  b^  a  new  system  of  tactics.  Why  does 
not  that  hierarchy  expend  something  of  its  zeal  for  science  and  K>r  the 
intellectual  illumination  of  all  orders,  upon  Ireland,  or  upon  Spain  ? 
Surely  there  is  ignorance  enough  in  Ireland  to  demand  some  little  ex- 
penditure of  zeal,  for  its  removal.  For  centuries  Romish  influence  has 
had  full  swing  in  Ireland.  Ages  ago,  Rome  might  have  taught  the  Irish 
peasantry  to  read  and  to  write :  why  has  she  not  done  so  ? — why  is  she 
not  doing  it  now  1  The  schools  and  colleges  that  Ireland  ought  to  have 
— where  are  they?  The  Pope  reserves  them  for  this  country.  Why? 
Because  the  labors  of  Protestant  Christian  teachers  here  have  made 
schools  and  colleges  the  indispensable  instrumentality  here.  What  will 
govern  Ireland,  will  not  convert  America.  Ireland  and  Spain  are  ex- 
amples to  us.  There  they  stand ;  dark  memorials  of  what  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  can  do  to  enlighten  and  to  save  the  nations ! 

To  us  then  the  Jesuit  comes,  as  the  teacher — the  educator — ^the  man  of 
learning,  smooth,  polished,  accomplished,  gliding  with  sinuous  motion 
to  what  he,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  recognises  as  the  true  seats 
of  power  in  such  a  country.  He  must  be  met,  not  as  a  Dominican  armed 
with  instruments  of  torture — not  as  a  bare-foot  zealot,  with  an  army  of 
crusaders  at  his  heels — ^but  as  the  Jesuit  teacher  of  this  nineteenth  cen« 
tury.  He  comes  to  found  colleges  and  universities,  by  which  the  leading 
minds  of  the  West,  and  through  them  the  entire  ]people  of  the  West, 
may  be  taught  that  it  is  best  and  safest  to  have  their  thinking  done  for 
them  at  Rome.  We  can  meet  him  successfully  only  by  founding  better 
colleges  and  universities  than  he  can  found.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
have  other  colleges  than  his ;  ours  must  be  better  than  his ; — better  in 
their  facilities  and  apparatus  for  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge, 
better  in  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  their  system  of  instruction, — 
better  in  their  well-established  reputation  and  their  hold  on  public  con- 
fidence,— better  in  their  sjnnapathy  with  the  character  and  principles  and 
political  institutions  of  the  American  people.  This  we  can  surely  do, 
unless  we  become  recreant  to  our  name  and  history,  and  faithless  to  the 
great  trust  whidi  God  has  committed  to  us  for  our  posterity  and  for  the 
world.  But  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  deliberate,  well  planned, 
associated  effort.  To  do  this  we  must  have  some  fit  voluntary  organi- 
zation—such  as  this  Society— in  which  counsels,  inquiries  and  plans,  may 
be  matured  into  system,  and  by  which  scattered  desires  and  impulses  of 
individual    minds  may  be  concentrated,  and  scattered   contributions 

SLthered  into  the  channel  of  a  perennial  stream.    In  our  movements 
us  far,  we  have  endeavored  to  proceed  only  as  directed  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  as  sustained  by  his  people. — To  what  extent  the  move- 
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meDt  as  managed  by  our  hands  will  be  permanent,  I  do  not  predict ; 
bat  I  will  say  Uiat,  if  it  shall  fail  hereafter,  what  has  been  done  has  not 
been  lost.  Every  dollar  that  has  been  contributed,  is  now  yielding  its 
harvest. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  particular  enterprise  for  which 
this  Society  exists,  must  be  weak  for  want  of  a  hold  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  religious  public.    But  are  not  the  Christian  College  and  the 
Theological  Seminary  as  really  Christian  institutions  as  the  Sabbath-* 
School  ?    And  may  they  not  tie  as  effectually  commended  to  ihe  reli- 
gioos  sympathies  of  an  enlightened  evangelical  community?    Colleges 
and  Theological  Seminaries  are  a  natural  product  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity,  the  Christianity  which  rests  upon  the  Bible.    Wherever  and  by 
whomsoever  that  kind  of  Christianity  is  planted,  there  you  see  institu- 
tions of  this  general  character  springing  up  to  perpetuate  Christianity  by 
perpetuating  the  right  sort  of  a  ministry.     We  have  heard  much  about  * 
^  the  apostolical  succession."   There  is  a  true  apostolical  succession,  very 
onlike  the  chimera  which  bears  that  name.    The  gospel  is  in  its  nature 
self-perpetuating,  and  was  designed  by  the  Saviour  to  be  so.     Wher- 
ever the  gospel  is,  there  are  churches  with  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
teaching  ministry;  and  those  churches  will  care  for  their  posterity  and 
f&T  the  world,  and  guided  by  their  teachers  will  take  pains  to  perpetuate 
that  teaching  ministry  through  following  ages.    This  is  the  true  apos- 
tolical succession.     Paul  denned  it  when  he  said  to  Timothy,   "  The 
things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same 
commit  thou  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.'' 
The  Apostle,  not  willing  that  the  ministry  of  the  living  word  should  die 
with  him,  had  taken  Timothy  and  others  as  his  i>upils,  and  had  trained 
tfa«m  for  that  work  by  teachmg ;  and  now,  not  wilhng  that  those  whom 
he  trained  should  be  the  last,  he  charges  Timothy  to  set  up  a  College,  as 
ii  were,  and  be  a  teacher  of  Theology.    So  wherever  you  find  a  true 
Christiao  minister,  you  find  one  who  is  not  willing  to  let  the  ministry  die 
in  his  hands.    There  is  a  divine  instinct  in  such  men  which  moves  them 
to  perpetttate  their  order,  'and  therefore  moves  them  to  provide  and  es- 
tablish such  institutions  as  shall  train  from  age  to  age  a  faithful  and  able 
teaching  ministry. 

The  Roman  priesthood,  being  a  priesthood  rather  than  a  ministry,  a 
trade  rather  than  a  liberal  profession,  receives  its  training,  as  we  might 
naturally  expect,  apart  from  the  laity.  But  it  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  oar  Protestant  Colleges,  that  in  them  those  who  are  to  serve  the 
Chnrch  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  pass  through  a  liberal  course  of 
itodies  in  promiscuous  intimacy  with  those  who  are  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  other  professions  and  employments.  This  gives  a  blessed  power 
to  ihe  Colleges  of  our  country.  At  each  great  seat  of  learning,  young 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  land,  with  various  prospects  and  oopea, 
destined  severally  to  all  the  various  walks  of  intellectual  activity  ana  io* 
fluence,  come  together  to  be  companions  for  just  those  years  in  which 
the  most  intimate  friendships  are  formed,  and  the  most  endearing ;  they 
dt  on  the  same  benches,  drinking  instruction  and  excitement  from  the 
hps  of  the  same  teachers  ;  they  mingle  in  the  same  sports  on  the  play- 
ground,  the  same  rambles  over  the  huls,  the  same  intellectual  strifes  and 
exhibitions;  they  woxAip  evening  and  morning  in  the  same  chapel; 
the  light  of  humble  pRty  in  one  shines  into  the  conscience  of  all  the 
others ;  and  when  a  special  religious  influence  comes  down  upon  that 
little  world  of  various  minde^  and  thoughts  and  emotions  reaching  into 
eternity  begin  to  pass  from  mmd  to  mind,  how  often  are  all  those  hei^ 
movea  with  one  unpulse  like  the  heart  of  one  man.    The  young  men:  in  . 
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•uch  institutions  educate  each  other.  Those  destined  to  various  profes- 
sions and  to  the  most  diverging  paths  of  life,  exert  upon  each  other  in 
the  intimacy  of  their  intercourse  as  fellow^students  a  mutually  liberaliz- 
ing and  mutually  invigorating  influence.  And  long,  long  aderwardsL 
amid  the  hot  encounters  of  professional  or  political  li^,  amid  the  sordid 
toils  of  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  land, 
and  perhaps  m  distant  climes,  the  remembrance  of  College  years,  and  of 
teachers  and  classmates  in  the  College  halls^  may  be  to  many  a  man  of 
high  position  and  commanding  influence,  hke  the  subduing  remem- 
brance of  a  mother's  gentle  hand  laid  long  ago  in  nightly  prayer  upon 
the  now  hoary  head  of  him  who  is  tempted  to  sin. 

Such  are  the  institutions  which  we  would  give  to  the  West,  for  the 
church,  and  for  the  republic  Without  such  institutions,  the  West  is  lost ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  West  with  an  educated  Christian  ministry, 
.  — far  more  impossible  to  supply  it  with  other  kindred  and  auxiliary  intellec- 
tual influences,  from  the  institutions  of  the  East  With  such  institutions, 
and  with  the  various  educational  and  religious  arrangements  which  such 
institutions  imply,  and  which  it  is  the  province  of  other  benevolent  or- 
ganizations to  promote,  the  West  is  sa^ed,  and  becomes  the  broad  thea- 
tre of  the  triumph  of  those  principles  and  influences  which  came  in  the 
Mayflower.  The  destiny  of  the  West,  which  draws  afler  it  the  destiny 
of  the  East  and  of  the  world,  turns  upon  this. 

The  concluding  Address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Cox,  D.  D.  A 
mere  sketch  only  of  this  felicitous  and  eloquent  effort  can  be  given : — 

Dr.  Cox  remarked,  that  many  theories  had  been  broached  on  the  con- 
nection of  learning  and  religion ;  that  thev  were  oflen  dissonant,  but  that 
on  the  whole,  they  were  improving.  It  had  been  found  that  ignorance 
was  no  great  securitv  to  orthodoxy,  and  that  the  pride  of  learning  did  not 
arise  from  learning,  but  from  the  fool  who  pretends  to  have  it 

But  theories  apart,  he  continued,  there  is  one  thing  that  to  my  mind 
illustrates  the  connection — ^the  existence  of  this  Society.  Loo^  at  its  of- 
^cevB — are  they  not  literarv  men  1  Among  them  are  the  officers  of  our 
colleges,  and  men  who  are  Known  everywhere  as  men  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing—yet are  they  merely  literary  ?  How  you  would  slander  and  de- 
grade them  if  you  thought  they  were  learned  merely  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing so,  and  hela  not  their  knowledge  in  subserviency  to  higher  purpo&es ; 
for  learning  without  the  gospel  is  a  functioniess  angel,  that  has  lost  its 
way,  and  is  wandering,  blind  and  confused,  amid  the  darkness  of  this 
world. 

There  was  a  venerable  man,  whom  America  adopted  as  her  son,  and 
might  have  adopted  as  her  father ;  the  name  of  Witherspoon  should  be 
dear  to  Americans,  and  especially  to  you  as  Jerseymen.  Witherspoon 
eaid  "^  Cursed  be  all  that  learning  that  is  contrary  to  the  cross  oi  Christ ; 
cursed  be  all  that  learning  that  is  not  coincident  with  the  cross  of  Christ; 
cursed  be  all  that  learning  that  is  not  subservient  to  the  cross  of  Christ" 

I  lay  down  this  principle,  that  this  book  (the  Bible)  is  inspired,  and 
comes  from  the  heart  of  God,  through  human  amanuenses,  to  your  heart, 
and  aside  from  this  there  is  no  inspiration.  Revelation  is  one  system, 
and  the  supposition  of  anything  contrary  or  dissonant  might  make  you  a 
citizen  of  Nauvoo,  but  never  make  you  a  true  Clftistian. 

And  what  would  you  think  of  Mr.  McLane,  our  Minister  to  England, 
if  he  needed  an  interpreter  to  read  his  instructidns,  and  had  to  act  upon 
a  mere  translation  ?  and  how  much  more  should  God's  ambassador 
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^ow  bow  to  read  his  master's  instructions  in  the  langaage  in  which 
taey  ^to  given  7     Thus  God  has  bound  the  interests  of  learning  and 
n^giion  together,  to  keep  our  own  « E  Pluribus  Unum"  mviolale  for- 
ever. 

The  ToU  of  time  develops  new  combinations  and  changes,  as  the  ka- 
\eideacope,  with  its  unchangeable  pebbles,  when  held  to  the  sun.    Em- 
pviea  rise,  and  flourish,  and  fall ;  and  the  poet  points  to  their  ruins,  and 
TiOen  the  elegy,  <'  Cluot  hominum  ibi  floruere.'' 

"  How  many  men  did  flourish  there, 
And  there  is  now  their  sepulchre." 

Fools  desire  liberty  for  its  own  sake,  that  they  may  do  what  they  list ; 
but  wise  men  want  it  as  a  means  to  a  higher  end ;  and  our  great  love  to 
this  republic,  that  it  leaves  men  free,  is  because  they  must  be  free  to 
feel  their  accountability.  I  do  not  indeed  believe  that  we  would  be  more 
free  from  persecution  than  other  sinners,  only  that  our  faith  demands 
peifect  libertyof  conscience  for  all  forms  of  Christianity,  yea  all  forms 
of  religion.  We  would  be  intolerant  of  none,  not  even  of  the  World's 
Convention,  that  met  to  vote  God  off  his  throne,  to  put  out  the  sun  and 
light  this  universe  with  tapers. 

And  our  only  hope  is  that  this  nation  is  to  be  an  exception ;  else,  the 
arch  of  our  empire  comes  down.  We  have  had  our  birth-time,  and  con- 
flict and  glory ;  if  these  fail,  and  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  sin  follow,  then 
perhaps  we  may  expect  no  Gothic  hordes  upon  our  borders  from  some 
imknown  realm ;  but,  if  such  a  catastrophe  ever  comes  on  our  children,  it 
wiU  come  from  a  semi-civilized  people  full  of  military  ardor,  that  can  see 
ail  things  but  their  own  graves. 

As  scholars,  then,  and  as  Christians,  we  ask  vou  to  join  in  a  coalition 
of  wisdom,  and  learning,  and  philosophv,  that  snail  be  a  blessing  to  the 
worid,  and  on  which  the  blessing  of  Qoi  shall  rest. 
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EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

September,  1843. 
Voted, — That  in  reference  to  any  Institution  applying  to  this  Board 
for  assistance,  it  shall  be  required, 

1.  That  the  authorities  of  such  Institution  shall  correspond  with  this 
Board  at  least  annually  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  such  Institution,  its 
financial,  statistical,  social  and  religious  state,  keeping  the  Board  apprised 
in  general  of  any  facts  connected  with  its  history,  which  may  have  a 
beariDg  on  the  appropriation  of  the  Board. 

2.  That  the  Board  shall  be  informed  and  provided  with  the  appro- 
priate documents  in  relation  to  the  terms  of  incornoration  of  such  Insti- 
tution, its  officers,  trustees,  and  students,  that  the  Board  may  know  their 
true  condition,  and  so  appreciate  their  claims  for  the  assistance  desired. 

September^  1844. 
\        Voted, — That  hereafter  all  appropriations  in  aid  of  these  Western 
1  Institutions  shall  be  for  three  specinc  purposes,  viz :  Ist,  for  the  support 
^  of  Instructors ;  2d,  for  the  purchase  of  books ;  3d,  for  the  purchase  of 
apparatus — and  the  moneys  granted  by  the  Society,  shall  not  be  appro- 
priated to  any  other  object 

October,  1845. 
Voted, — That  it  be  a  rule  with  this  Board  not  to  receive  an  applica^ 
tionfor  aid  from  any  Institution,  unless  it  be  duly  authorized  and  authen- 
ticated by  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  so  Entering 
the  Constitution  as  to  embrace  Academies  smd  lower  schools  made  an 
elaborate  report,  which,  af\er  some  consideration,  was  recommilted  to 
the  same  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  a  plan  of  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  report  which  they  have  now 
made. 

The  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  to  preach  the  next 
annual  discourse,  and  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  his  alternate. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  TBE  THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  according  to  adjournment,  met  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  28,  1846,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  from 
Gen.  4:9:  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  The  discourse  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  occasion ;  comprehensive  in  its  views,  yet  dis- 
criminating and  pungent,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to  make  every 
listener  reprobate  the  principle  involved  in  the  inquiry  of  Cain,  and 
feel  that  in  an  interesting  and  even  fearful  sense,  he  was  his 
"  brother's  keeper."     A  copy  was  requested  for  publication. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  29,  the  Anniversary  services  were 
attended  at  the  South  Church.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bbman,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  took  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blancharb,  Presi- 
dent of  Knox  College. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  Thebon  Baldwin,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

On  motion  df  Rev.  J.  H.  Linslet,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Marietta 
College, 

Setolved,  That  the  Report  be  adopted,  and  pabliahed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Boud. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
Memdvtd,  Tbut  the  duty  of  the  Eaatern  charchee  to  foster  Educational  Institn- 
tkKM  at  the  West,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  providence  of  God. 

These  resolutions  were  sustained  by  impressive  addresses  on  the 
part  of  the  movers,  who  were  followed  by  a  most  earnest  and  vigor- 
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Oils  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Society  from  the  Rev.  Edwabd  Bbechbr, 
D.  D.,  of  Boston. 

The  Benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Linslet  ; 
after  which  the  Society  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  following  Officers  were  chosen  : 

OFFICERS. 

39tesrtient. 
HoH.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Vfce*3P^fsnrent». 
Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 
J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq..  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  G.  W.  BLAG  DEN,  Boston. 
Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSiMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D..  New- York  City. 
Rev.  L  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Maea. 
Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Man. 
Rev.  A.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  Williamatown,  Mass. 
Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Rkv.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Sfrectors. 
Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  ELTAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  « 
Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD, 
Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.'  J. 
Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New- York  City. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,      « 
Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  WM.  B.  LEWIS, 
Rev.  S.  W.  FISHER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hoir.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 
Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D,  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.. 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
HoK.  A.  M.  COLLINS,  " 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  " 

G.  W.  CROCKETT,  Esq.,       " 
Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  Westfield,  Man. 
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ConresponUfnfl  Secretarx*. 
Rkt.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

3filecorTifnfl  Secretary). 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New- York  City. 

8r:asiiri;r. 
MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New- York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October,  1847. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the 
next  annual  discourse,  and  the  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  his 
alternate. 
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CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOG- 
ICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

A&T.  n.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long  only,  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may 
demand. 

Art.  ni.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board 
of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its  own  Tacancies,  and 
also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the 
offices  of  the  Board.  The  President.  Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary, 
shall  be  ez-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contributing 
annually  to  its  funds. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Ajit.  VI.  Five  Directora  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of  moneys, 
when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  th^  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all  agencies 
for  collecting  funds  ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  several  Insti- 
tutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  ;  (it  being 
understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  ac-' 
cording  to  the  designations  ;)  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society  when  they 
deem  it  necessary  ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  provided 
the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Ditecton. 
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Ous  last  Report  closed  with  the  inspired  declaration — ExcsPT 
tHx  Lord  btjild  the  housb  test  labor  in  tain  that  build  it« 
There  seems  to  be  a  special  appropriateness  in  the  use  of  this  decla« 
ration  when  we  remember  the  vastness  of  the  house  upon  which  we 
are  humble  laborers  under  the  great  Master  Builder.  Solomon^ 
when  weighed  down  under  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  projected 
T»Dple>  exclaimed — "  Who  am  I  that  I  should  build  him  an  house  ?" 
The  thought  which  oppressed  him  was  that  he  was  to  build  for  God-«- 
and  of  course  fer  ages. 

Whenever  we  strike  a  blow  upon  the  magnificent  structure  that 
is  going  up  in  the  West,  we  ought  in  like  manner  to  feel  deeply  that 
we  are  building  far  God,  and  building  for  ages.  However  humble 
the  particular  part  assigned  us — ^its  relations  to  the  great  building  in- 
vest it  with  a  high  and  solemn  interest.  Although  the  results  of  our 
past  labors  have  not  equalled  the  exigencies  of  the  cause,  yet  we  are 
eheered  with  the  thought  that  we  have  not  labored  ''  in  vain.''  These 
results  will  appear  in  the  regular  receipts  of  the  Society — in  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  at  the  Bast  with  reference  to  the  enterprise — and 
in  the  encouragement  given  and  the  resources  developed  at  the  West. 

the  treasury. 

Prom  the  Treasurer's  acx^unt  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the 
year  have  been  915,686  7Ar  The  balance  in  the  Treasury,  Oct.  16th, 
1845,  was  (348  04,  making  the  resources  of  the  year  (16,084  78« 
Disbursements,  after  deducting  expense  of  agencies,  dz;c.,  have  been 
made  to  the  several  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  in 
such  relative  proportions  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  their  exi* 
g^Qcies  required. 

The  above  receipts  are  some  four  thousand  dollars  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  previous  year.  Very  little  has  been  realized  except  as 
Otsr  result  of  direct  public  appeal  or  personal  solicitation  on  the  part  of 
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agents.  A  lack  of  definite  information  in  reference  to  the  enterprise 
prevents  Pastors  from  presenting  the  cause  to  their  people.  It  is  in- 
dispensable therefore  that  some  agent  go  over  the  whole  field,  furnish 
information,  and  open  the  way.  In  respect  to  some  hundreds  of 
churches  this  has  been  done,  and  the  Society  is  just  beginning  to  reap 
the  benefit  in  voluntary  agency  on  the  part  of  Pastors.  The  same 
process  can  now  be  extended  to  other  churches,  while  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  subject  is  so  understood  and  appreciated  by  such 
as  have  been  visited,  as  to  justify  the  expectation  in  future  of  a  de- 
cided increase  of  receipts  from  voluntary  efforts.  It  is  a  cheering  fact 
that  over  large  districts  of  country  the  main  reliance  of  some  of  our 
established  benevolent  societies  is  on  such  efforts.  In  regard  to  one 
of  them  it  has  been  officially  stated,  that  of  all  the  churches  which 
contribute  to  its  funds  not  more  than  one  in  ten  is  visited  by  an  agent. 
This  result  is  in  ^  great  measure  secured  by  an  extensive  circu- 
lation of  p^eriodicals.  In  some  years,  however,  nearly  one  quarter  of 
their  receipts  are  from  legacies.  This  Society  issues  no  periodical, 
and  is  as  yet  too  recent  in  its  origin  to  expect  much  from  legacies. 
Two  or  three  small  bequests,  however,  are  already  known  to  have 
been  made,  and  no  reason  is  known  why  these  may  not  become  as  im- 
portant  a  source  of  income  to  this,  as  to  other  societies. 

PUBLIC   SENTIMENT  AT  THE   EAST. 

Although  this  enterprise  lacks  some  of  the  popular  elements  ne- 
cessary to  give  it  universal  interest,  still  the  number  of  churches 
which  have  already  contributed,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  con- 
tributions, authorizes  the  belief  that  with  the  blessing  of  God  the  full 
exigencies  of  the  cause  may  ultimately  be  met.  A  change  has  coma 
over  the  public  mind  which,  to  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it,  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  interesting.  And  it  furnishes  an- 
other illustration  of  the  truth  that  whatever  the  churches  upon  which 
the  Society  depends  are  convinced  ought  to  he  done^  they  are  likely 
to  do. 

Under  the  conflicting  operations  of  the  old  system  of  individual 
effi>rt  it  is  not  strange  that  pu/pits  should  be  shut,  and  the  public  mind 
prejudiced  against  appeals  in  behalf  of  Collegiate  education  at  the 
West.  The  churches  would  of  course  become  restive  under  the  al- 
most weekly  liability  to  such  appeals.  But  close  that  one  avenue  to 
the  Eastern  mind — the  pulpit — and  before  a  religious  enterprise  the 
whole  East  would  be  as  a  city  walled  up  to  heaven.    The  opening  of 
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this  aTenue  to  the  came  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  West,  may  be  put  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  of  benefits  resulting 
ftom  an  oi^anixaiion.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  a  document  is  in  the 
oouiae  of  preparation  by  a  distinguished  writer,  "  On  the  connection 
between  Colleges  and  the  interests  of  the  Church."  The  extensive 
circulation  of  such  a  document  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  important 
lesults. 


EFFORT  AND  ENCOURAOEMBNT  AT  THE  WEST. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  the  Trustees  of  Western  Re- 
serve  College  had  obtained  a  subscription  of  $10,000,  but  that  the  ef- 
fort for  the  raising  of  funds  on  the  Reserve  had  been  temporarily  i^us- 
pended  in  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  the  crops.  The  oast  has  been  a  fruitful  year,  and 
the  e^rt  has  been  resumed  and  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Some  96000  or  (7000  have  been  obtained  by  the  Trustees  of  Ma- 
rietta  College  since  the  Society  commenced  operations. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Society,  the  Trustees  of  Wa- 
bash College  appointed  an  agent  for  Indiana,  and  through  his  exer- 
tions have  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  (15,000 — enough 
under  certain  contingencies  to  meet  their  entire  indebtedness.  A  be- 
nevolent  individual  in  Indiana  has  also,  during  the  last  year,  contrib- 
uted  95000  to  constitute  in  part  the  foundation  of  a  Professorship  in 
the  College. 

The  Trustees  of  Illinois  College,  at  their  last  meeting,  adopted  a 
plan  for  liquidating  their  entire  debt,  by  the  sale  of  property.  The 
practicability  of  the  plan  is  yet  to  be  proved. 

The  Faculty  of  Wabash  College  write:  "The  amount  realized 
during  the  existence  of  the  Society  has  been  of  vital  importance.  It 
has  given  immediate  relief  to  the  officers  of  College,  and  allowed 
the  friends  of  the  Institution  at  home  to  lend  their  main  efforts  to  the 
liquidation  of  debts.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  this  and  other  Western  Colleges  but  for  this  aid. 
Unless  God  had  raised  up  more  efficient  helpers  in  the  West  they 
must  have  been  crippled  or  destroyed  by  the  accumulating  burdens. 
The  importance  of  giving  these  Institutions  a  vigorous  instead  of  a 
neagre,  drivelling  existence,  can  never  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
eents." 

In  renewing  their  application  for  aid  they  say.:  "We  cannot  re- 
frain  from  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  th'e  important  aid  we  have 
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received  from  Eastern  patronage  through  yonr  Society.  And  we 
believe  that  in  the  day  when  a  just  estimate  shall  be  placed  upon 
means  appropriated  to  aid  the  WeHf  those  bestowed  by  your  Society 
will  claim  very  large  dividends  in  the  amount  of  good  done.  Indeed 
we  do  not  see  how  Wabash  College  could  have  survived  to  this  hour 
without  the  aid  thus  received." 

In  January  last,  the  President  of  Illinois  Ck>Ilege  wrote  in  refer- 
ence  to  paying  debts  by  the  sale  of  property  :  ^*  If  the  property  must 
go,  it  must ;  but  I  shall  have  good  hope  of  saving  the  College  and 
sustaining  it  in  efficient  and  healthful  operation.  You  will  observe 
that  this  hope  rests  directly  on  your  Society.  But  for  the  aid  we  are 
now  receiving,  I  see  not  but  despair  must  settle  down  on  all  our 
prospects.  If  Grod  smiles  on  your  efibrts  to  as  great  an  extent  as  we 
perhaps  have  reason  to  hope,  I  think  our  College  will  live  to  bless 
coming  generations." 

Under  date  of  March  last,  the  President  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege writes:  <*The  last  appropriation  was  quite  unexpected,  and 
caused  joy  in  all  our  dwellings."  And  again  in  May :  "  I  think 
there  is  manifestly  a  growing  confidence  in  the  College  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  seen  in  the  more  ready  sale  of  property  in  this  town, 
in  the  increased  cheerfulness  of  the  Faculty  and  their  families,  and 
in  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  students.  It  is  seen  in  repeated  fevor- 
able  expressions  of  public  sentiment,  and  in  increased  patronage." 

GOMHITTBB  OP   INVESTIGATIOW. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  Oct.  1845^ 
the  application  for  aid  in  behalf  of  Knox  College  having  been  re- 
newed, the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted,  viz. : 

<<  Whereas  upon  former  applications  from  the  agents  of  Knox 
Manual  Labor  College,  at  Galesburg  in  Illinois,  it  was  determined  by 
this  Board  that  at  present  it  is  not  expedient  to  aid  more  than  one 
Institution  in  that  State ;  and  whereas,  the  application  is  renewed,, 
and  this  Board  does  not  now  see  any  sufficient  reason  to  extend  aid 
to  that  College ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  ^<  That  the  Consulting  Committee  be  authorized  to  ap^ 
point  a  committee  of  members  of  this  Board  who  shall  visit  the  West, 
and  especially  the  College  at  Galesburg,  and  inquire  thoroughly  into 
the  condition  of  that  College,  and  its  relations  to  the  interests  of  educa* 
tion  and  evangelical  religion  in  that  State,  so  that  this  Board  may  be 
better  prepared  for  action."    [Vide  Appendix.} 
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Accordingly  two  members  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy, 
D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rev,  J.  H.  Towne,  of  Boston,  left 
for  the  West  in  July  last,  and  returned  after  an  absence  of  seven 
weeks ;  having  discharged  with  great  fidelity  the  duty  assigned  in  the 
above  resolution.  Their  elaborate  report  has  shed  important  light  on 
difficult  questions  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  our  great  enter- 
prise, as  well  as  stimulated  us  to  renewed  and  vigorous  exertion. 
Bat  we  propose  to  bring  distinctly  to  view  some  considerations  which 
should  urge  us  onward  in  our  work. 

MOTIVES  TO   EFFORT. 

1.  Such  Institutions  as  the  Society  aids  are  an  indispensable  ele- 
meat  in  Christian  civilization. 

Amid  all  the  national  revolutions  and  changes  in  human  society 
for  600  years,  the  conviction  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  Colleges 
has  continually  increased,  and  never  had  such  strength  and  preva- 
lence as  at  the  present  time.  And  every  thing  in  the  history  of  society 
and  the  developments  of  the  human  mind  authorizes  the  belief,  that 
the  strength  and  prevalence  of  this  conviction  will  go  on  increasing 
as  nations  successively  emerge  from  barbarism  and  rush  onward  in 
the  career  of  improvement.  The  Collegiate  system  has  undergone 
many  and  great  modifications  since  its  first  establishment — but  no 
man  thinks  of  annihilating  it  as  a  useless  appendage  to  civilized  so- 
ciety. Some  powerful  Christian  denominations  long  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  Colleges  into  their  own  bodies,  but  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  throw  themselves  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  are  now 
among  the  loudest  in  their  praise. 

As  in  the  human  system  the  blood  from  the  seat  of  life  courses 
through  the  arterial  system  to  all  the  extremities,  so  these  great 
and  permanent  fountains  in  society  send  out  influences  which  ramify, 
till  all  parts  of  its  interior  and  its  surface  feel  their  power.  Could 
those  ramifications  be  so  uncovered  as  to  convince  the  ma^s  of  the 
people  of  their  actual  existence,  it  would  work  a  revolution  in  society 
no  less  marked  than  that  produced  in  anatomy  by  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Ever  since  the  creation  of  man  the 
circulating  apparatus  had  performed  its  functions,  but  its  wonder, 
working  agency  was  noiseless  and  invisible,  and  its  ramified  arteries, 
in  view  of  the  old  anatomists,  were  mere  <'  air  tubes" !  With  a  sim- 
ilar estimate,  do  multitudes  look  upon  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus, 
processors,  and  all  the  visibility  of  the  Collegiate  system. 
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How  false  is  this  estimate,  will  appear  by  the  foHowing  facts,  cal- 
culated to  show  how  far  such  Institutions  constitute  the  motive  power 
of  civilized  society.  Facts  authorize  the  belief  that  not  less  than 
thirty-five  thousand  graduates  have  been  sent  out  from  American 
Colleges.  Of  these  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  became  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  Presidents  of  CoU 
leges,  more  than  four  hundred  Professors  in  Colleges  and  Theological 
Seminaries,  nearly  two  hundred  Grovernors  and  Lieutenant-Goveni- 
ors,  more  than  five  hundred  representatives  in  Congress  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  senators ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  legal  profession 
generally,  nearly  four  hundred  Judges  of  Supreme  Courts.  Harvard 
College  has  produced  two  Presidents  and  one  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Nearly  seven  hundred  medical  degrees  have  been 
conferred  in  Yale  College  alone  since  1800  ; — and  then  think  of  the 
army  of  teachers  that  have  toiled  in  the  school-house  and  the  aca- 
demic hall,  and  the  authors,  too,  of  imperishable  renown  !  To  pass 
by  the  living,  let  us  look  among  the  honored  dead — at  an  Edwards 
and  a  Dwight  in  Theology ;  a  Marshall  and  a  Story  in  Jurispru- 
dence ;  a  Webster  in  Lexicography ;  and  so  of  others  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature  and  science — men  who  made  their 
mark  deeply  upon  their  own  age,  and  the  power  of  whose  genius  will 
be  felt  through  all  succeeding  ages  ! 

The  authors,  the  teachers,  the  statesmen,  the  jurists,  and  minis- 
ters of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  here  brought  to  view — what  an  array 
of  power  do  they  exhibit !  Could  we  look  at  them,  not  in  the  mass,  but 
as  individuals,  and  follow  each  one  out  to  the  bar,  the  bench,  the 
halls  of  legislation,  to  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  to  the  school- 
house  and  academic  hall,  to  all  the  walks  of  literature  and  science, 
to  the  pulpit,  the  family  circle,  the  individual  mind,  or,  through  the 
press  over  a  succession  of  ages  and  nations !  Each  mind  constitutes 
a  central  living  power,  impelling  other  minds,  and  on  every  hand 
throwing  out  strong  and  enduring  impulses  that  are  felt  through  the 
whole  framework  of  society. 

The  power  of  the  press  does  not  consist  in  types,  and  ink,  and 
paper,  and  machinery,  but  in  the  thought,  the  product  of  the  living 
and  cultivated  mind  ;  of  whose  circulation  it  becomes  the  vehicle. 
.  The  pwer  of  the  ministry  consists  not  in  the  material  and  fashion  of 
the  occupied  pulpit,  or  the  architecture  of  the  church  building  ;  but 
in  the  ability  of  the  living  devout  teacher  to  unfold  the  great  system 
of  truth.     Now  it  is  the  sole  object  of  such  Institutions  as  the  Society 
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aids  to  irutn  mi$ul  for  all  these  high  purposes  of  life ;  they  constitutei 
therefore,  unfailing  sources  of  blessed  power  inhering  in  the  very 
strueture  of  civilized  and  Christian  society. 

2.  Such  Institutions  generally  originate  in  the  demands  of  the 
Church, 

We  will  confine  our  view  to  our  own  country.  Harvard,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  American  Colleges  in  the  order  of  time,  had 
such  an  origin'.  Its  founders  say  :  **  After  God  had  carried  us  safe 
to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessa- 
lies  fi>r  our  livelihood,  selected  convenient  places  for  God's  worship, 
and  settled  the  civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed 
for  and  looked  after,  was  to  advance  learning,  and  perpetuate  it  to 
posterity ;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches 
when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."  Sixty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Harvard,  Cotton  Mather  says :  <*  Our  fathers  saw 
that  without  a  College  to  train  an  able  and  learned  ministry,  the 
oharch  in  New  England  must  have  been  less  than  a  business  of  one 
age,  and  soon  have  come  to  nothing.  The  other  hemisphere  could 
not  have  sent  us  learned  men  enough  for  our  necessities,  and  without 
a  NURSERY  for  such  men  among  ourselves,  darkness  must  soon  have 
covered  the  land,  and  gross  darkness  the  people." 

Yale  College,  as  is  well  known,  had  a  similar  origin.  Ten  mtnu- 
ters  met  at  New  Haven  in  the  year  1700,  and  agreed  to  found  a  Col- 
lege in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  Soon  after,  at  Branford,  they 
carried  their  agreement  into  effect.  This  movement,  as  they  tell  us, 
"  originated  in  their  sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for,  upholding  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men." 

"  Dartmouth  College  was  originated  in  the  warmest  spirit,  and 
established  in  the  most  elevated  principles  of  Christian  piety." 
Princeton  College  was  founded  by  the  Synod  of  New. York,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  church  with  learned  and  able  preachers  of 
the  word. 

The  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society  had  a  similar  origin.  West- 
em  Reserve  College  was  founded  b^"  Domestic  Missionaries,  and  de« 
signed  to  furnish  pastors  for  the  infant  churches  on  the  Reserve. 
lUioois  College  originated  in  the  union  of  two  independent  move- 
ments, one  emanating  from  Home  Missionary  operation's  in  Illinois, 
the  other  from  a  Society  of  Inquiry  respecting  Missions,  at  Yale 
Ctrflege.  The  site  of  Wabash  College  was  dedicated  to  God  in 
prayer  by  its  founders,  kneeling  upon  the  snow  in  the  primeval  for- 
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est.  Marietta  College  was  founded  "  mainly  to  meet  demands  for 
competent  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel."  The  same  might 
he  said  of  a  long  list  of  others  founded  hy  our  own  and  other  Chris- 
tian denominations.  Indeed  there  are  but  few  exceptions  in  the  whole 
list  of  American  Colleges,  especially  those  which  have  given  a  liter- 
ary character  to  the  nation. 

8.  This  demand  of  the  Church  constitutes  in  society  an  elevatkig 
power  of  prodigious  slrengthf  and  one  permanently  operative. 

Civilization  is  rather  the  offspring  of  Christianity,  than  its  pro- 
genitor, or  even  its  handmaid.  As  a  modem  illustration  of  its 
power  in  this  respect,  the  Sandwich  Islands  rise  at  once  before  the 
mind.  What  else  could  have  availed  to  raise  a  nation,  within  a 
score  of  years,  from  the  very  depths  of  .barbarism  and  idolatry,  to  a 
rank  among  civilized  nations  ?  How  brief  the  interval  between  our 
own  barbarous  and  idolatrous  original,  and  our  present  elevation  ? 
What,  under  God,  but  the  Gospel,  has  been  the  moving  power  in  all 
this  wondrous  transformation  ?  What,  in  short,  is  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization but  a  continued  and  uniform  illustration  of  the  same  great 
truth? 

The  power  here  brought  to  view,  b  also  permanently  operative  in 
society.  It  is  subject  to  no  mutations,  because  the  system  of  revealed 
truth,  from  which  it  emanates,  is  an  unchanging  system.  That  sys- 
tem stands  now,  and  must  ever  stand,  just  where  it  was  left  by  the 
«  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost/' 
The  heaviest  curses  are  denounced  against  him  who  dares  to  add  any 
thing  to  it  or  take  any  thing  from  it.  Its  light  emanates  from  the 
God  of  truth,  the  effulgent  centre  of  the  moral  universe,  and  pours 
directly  upon  the  dark  mind  of  man.  Its  heavenly  influence  per- 
vades his  corrupt  heart,  and  around  his  whole  soul  he  feels  cords  of 
divine  light  and  love  drawing  him  up  to  the  very  throne !  That 
throne  is  the  origin  of  this  elevating  power.  It  ever  has  been  so, 
and  ever  will  be.  Hence  no  degree  of  human  progress,  no  possible 
elevation  in  human  society,  can  make  the  system  of  truth  obsolete. 
That  the  sacred  volume  should  ^er  be  <<  behind  the  age  "  is  impos- 
sible. 

Que  grand  peculiarity  of  this  system  of  truth  is,  that  it  brings 
the  very  same  power  to  bear  on  society  in  its  rudest  as  well  as  its 
most  cultivated  state,  and  upon  individual  man  in  his  most  degraded 
as  well  as  his  most  elevated  condition.  In  ihe  gospel  originate  the 
primary  impulses  of  civilization.  Hence  in  the  demands  of  the  church 
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we  muat  expect  to  find  the  first  great  elevating  power  of  society. 
But  the  church  has  no  higher  demands  than  an  educated  and  devot- 
ed  ministry.  This  demand  therefore  constitutes  the  very  starting 
point  of  those  great  movements  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
8oit  in  the  highest  grade  of  civilization. 

It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  no  other  demands  will  bring  into  ex- 
istence, in  the  forming  periods  of  society,  those  institutions  which 
can  produce  not  only  a  learned  ministry,  but  elevate  oilier  prqfes^ 
sums.  In  the  case  of  those  who  fill  these  professions,  the  prospect 
of  income  must  regulate  outgoes.  Their  original  investment  of  time 
and  money  and  toil  will  be  regulated  by  the  demands  of  society,  as 
the  profit  or  loss  on  a  given  investment  will  vary  with  these  demands. 
The  power  of  motive  to  make  the  investment  will  of  course  be 
subject  to  the  same  variation.  If  such  is  the  state  of  society  that 
the  quack,  the  blustering  pettifogger,  and  the  noisy  politician,  are 
more  sure  of  patronage  and  power  than  those  who  are  profoundly 
versed  in  the  science  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  government,  where 
b  the  motive  to  pursue  the  toilsome  road  which  leads  to  these  acquisi- 
tions? 

But  the  Church,  in  her  aggressive  movements,  sends  an  educated 
ministry  into  the  darkest  fields,  and  sustains  her  laborers  till  they 
can  enlighten  the  people,  organize  and  elevate  society,  and  impart  to 
it  a  self-sustaining  power.  This  is  what  gives  intense  interest  to 
Home  Missionary  operations  in  the  West,  and  to  similar  operations  in 
foreign  lands.  This  same  demand  for  an  educated  ministry  gives 
existence  to  institutions  in  which  such  ministry  can  be  trained,  and 
the  combined  action  of  the  two,  results  in  a  rapid  elevation  of  so- 
ciety. But  as  that  elevation  increases,  the  demands  upon  other  pro- 
fessions rise,  and  their  elevation  follows  in  the  train.  More  than 
half  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  University,  for  the  first  sixty  years 
of  its  existence,  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  graduates  of  Yale,  for  the  first  twelve  years,  entered 
the  ministry,  and  a  trifle  less  than  one  half  during  the  first  thirty 
years.  Of  the  first  131  graduates  of  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Marietta 
Colleges,  114  were  hopefully  pious. 

As  Institutions  advance,  the  proportion  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  secular  pursuits  increases.  But  it  may  be  asked.  Do 
notColleges  in  the  same  degree  become  dissociated  from  the  church, 
and  cease  to  be  religious  objects?  By  no  means.  Well  has 
it  been  said   by  one  of  our  own  number,*  "  The  Roman  priest- 

•  •  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon. 
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hood,  being  a  priesthood  rather  than  a  ministryy  a  trade  rather 
than  a  liberal  profession,  receives  its  training,  as  we  might  na- 
turally expect,  apart  from  the  laity.  But  it  is  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  our  Protestant  Colleges,  that  in  them  those  who  are  to  serve 
the  church  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  pass  through  a  liberal 
course  of  studies  in  promiscuous  intimacy  with  those  who  are  to  serve 
their  country  in  other  professions  and  employments.  This  gives  a 
blessed  power  to  the  Colleges  of  our  country.  At  each  great  seat  of 
learning  young  men  from  various  ports  of  the  land,  with  various 
prospects  and  hopes,  destined  severally  to  all  the  various  walks  of  in- 
tellectual activity  and  influence,  come  together  to  be  companions  for 
just  those  years  in  which  the  most  intimate  friendships  are  formed, 
and  the  most  endearing ;  they  sit  on  the  same  benches,  drinking  in- 
struction and  excitement  from  the  lips  of  the  same  teachers ;  they 
mingle  in  the  same  sports  on  the  play-ground,  the  same  rambles  over 
the  hills,  the  same  intellectual  strifes  and  exhibitions ;  they  worship 
evening  and  morning  in  the  same  chapel ;  the  light  of  humble  piety 
in  one  shines  into  the  conscience  of  all  the  others  ;  and  when  a  spe- 
cial religious  influence  comes  down  upon  that  little  world  of  various 
minds,  and  thoughts  and  emotions  reaching  into  eternity  begin  to  pass 
from  mind  to  mind,  how  often  are  all  those  hearts  moved  with  one 
impulse,  like  the  heart  of  one  man !  The  young  men  in  such  institu. 
tions  educate  each  other.  Those  destined  to  various  professions  and 
to  the  most  diverging  paths  of  life,  exert  upon  each  other,  in  the  inti^ 
macy  of  their  intercourse  as  fellow-students,  a  mutually  liberalizing 
and  mutually  invigorating  influence.  And  long,  long  afterwards, 
amid  the  hot  encounters  of  professional  or  political  life,  amid  the  sor- 
did toils  of  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
land,  and  perhaps  in  distant  climes,  the  remembrance  of  College 
years,  and  of  teachers  and  classmates  in  the  College  halls,  may  be 
to  many  a  man,  of  high  position  and  commanding  influence,  like  the 
subduing  remembrance  of  a  mother's  gentle  hand  laid  long  ago  in 
nightly  prayer  upon  the  now  hoary  head  of  him  who  is  tempted  to 
sin." 

The  elevating  power  of  Colleges  is  also  seen  in  the  relative  influ- 
ence  which  they  exert  in  systems  of  general  education.  It  is  a  very 
common  theory  that  in  constructing  systems  of  education  for  the 
West,  we  should  first  secure  the  universal  establishment  of  common 
schools,  then  the  requisite  number  of  academies,  and  leave  Colleges 
and  Theological  Seminaries  to  be  produced  by  the  natural  operation 
of  existing  influences.     Were  education  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
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State,  this  theory  might  possess  some  plausihility.   But  as  things  are, 
it  is  worthless. 

In  the  early  periods  of  every  new  State,  in  addition  to  the  living 
ministry,  we  need  those  central  minds  whose  presence  the  higher  In- 
stitudoDs  alone  can  secure.  We  need  them  to  shape  the  very 
system  which  shall  give  prevalence  to  common  schools.  We  need 
them  to  enlighten  and  give  impulse  to  legislators  and  others  who 
frame  and  execute  the  laws  and  control  educational  resources.  They 
are  needed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Pupils,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  impress  of  their  large  and  gifted  minds,  can  leave  a  simi- 
lar  impress  upon  multitudes  in  the  academy  and  the  common 
school. 

Influential  minds  that  elevate  masses  do  not  thrust  up  those 
masses  to  a  higher  level,  but  draw  them  up  to  their  own  level ;  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  higher  the  level  tliey  occupy,  the 
greater  the  results  which  they  produce.  A  College  manned  by  highly 
cultivated  minds  is  not  a  passive  existence  generated  by  influences 
below,  and  elevated  only  as  those  influences  act.  It  has  an  inherent 
J^e,  and  the  power  of  that  life  is  felt  through  all  the  subordinate 
parts  of  tn  educational  system. 

When  a  Romish  system  of  education  is  to  be  constructed,  the 
first  man  on  the  ground  is  the  Jesuit  Professor,  His  eagle  eye  runs 
over  the  field  and  fixes  on  the  locality  where  he  can  best  generate 
the  central  power  that  is  ultimately  to  be  felt  through  all  its  extent. 
He  is  the  living,  moving  spirit,  that  from  the  outset  grasps  the  whole 
system,  and  all  the  parts  as  they  come  successively  into  being  are  in- 
stinct with  life  derived  from  that  fountain  head.  The  very  first 
part  too  which  he  creates,  is  the  higher  Institution, — his  own  imme- 
diate instrumentality  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  all  the  subordi- 
nate  parts. 

When  the  Jesuits  by  their  educational  movements  turned  back  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ranke,  "  their 
labors  were  above  all  devoted  to  the  Universities."  From  the  three 
metropolitan  centres,  Vienna,  Cologne,  and  Ingoldstadt,  they  spread 
out  in  every  direction,  and  turned  their  attention  to  "Xiatin  schools," 
and  then  to  "  schools  for  the  poor."  They  thus  secured  "  the  first 
enduring  anti-protestant  impression  made  on  Germany." 

The  very  first  Institution  of  a  higher  order  than  common  schools 
esftahUshsd  by  the  Pilgrims^  appears  to  have  been  Harvard  University. 
In  the  imcds  of  Cotton  Mather,  this  was  the  "  nursery'*  for  educated 
men.  It  was  the  generator  of  educational  power.  Eleven  years  after  its 
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foundation,  it  was  ordered  in  all  the  Puritan  oolonies,  **  that  where  anjr 
town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families^  they  shall 
set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University."*  The  opera* 
tions  of  the  college  for  eleven  years  would  suffice  to  produce  teach* 
ers  for  these  grammar  schools. 

The  above  views  are  coincident  with  experience  at  the  West. 

The  Faculty  of  Wabash  College  write : — "  Colleges  seemed  to  us 
the  illuminating  centres,  so  that  if  these  could  be  assisted  to  act  con- 
stantly and  powerfullyi  all  inferior  schools  would  rise  and  prosper 
under  their  influence.  We  see  this  result  now  taking  place  largely 
and  strikingly  in  the  sphere  over  which  this  College  exerts  influence. 
Every  advance  we  make  is  felt  in  every  district  and  village  school, 
in  every  educational  interest  far  around  us."  More  than  two  hun- 
dred teachers  have  been  sent  out  from  Marietta  College.  In  addition 
to  graduates^  between  four  and  five  hundred  young  men  have  receiv- 
ed a  highly  valuable  education  at  Illinois  College,  and  gone  out.  as 
teachers,  or  finally  reached  the  learned  professions,  or  important  sta- 
tions in  the  community.  Similar  statements  might  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society.  The  graduates 
of  none  of  the  Colleges  would  probably  constitute  more  than  a  tenth 
part  of  the  students. 

The  Faculty  of  Illinois  College  write: — "We  hold  that  nothing 
can  be  done  for  the  cause  of  general  education  in  the  West  so  effi- 
cient, as  to  raise  up  and  nurture  into  vigorous  life  a  constellation  of 
Western  Colleges,  constituted  after  the  Puritan  model,  and  so  truly 
liberal  in  their  course  of  instruction,  and  so  truly  Protestant  and 
American  in  their  character,  that  the  Jesuits  can  hold  no  competition 
with  them,  and  will  even  be  shamed  out  of  the  attempt.  This  is  per- 
fectly practicable.  Does  any  reasonable  man  suppose  that  Jesuit 
Colleges  can  create  any  alarm  in  direct  competition  with  such  a  con- 
stellation  of  Protestant  Colleges  as  those  of  New  England  ?  As  well 
might  we  dread  the  competition  of  their  wax  candles  with  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Their  influence  is  only  to  be  dreaded  in  competition  with 
such  starveling  Colleges  as  those  which  are  now  asking  for  a 
pittance  from  the  hand  of  benevolence  to  keep  them  from  dying  out- 
right." 

"  Our  Colleges  are  the  heart  of  the  system  of  education.  Colleges 
and  Universities  hare  been  the  educators  of  Christendom.     No  hu- 

•  Bancrofrf  Htetory  of  the  U.  8.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  458. 
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mm  power  can  create  fortnis  a  good  system  of  common  schools,  ex- 
cept by  a  slow  and  gradual  process.  Changes  are  to  be  wrought  in 
the  whole  structure  of  society,  and  to  the  rapid  and  certain  production 
of  those  changes,  a  sound  and  vigorous  Collie  influence  is  indispen. 
sable." 

While  it  is  true,  however,  that  the  real  creating,  propelling  power 
in  a  system  of  education  descends  rather  than  ascends,  those  who 
look  upon  the  interests  of  the  different  departments  as  opposed  to 
each  other,  are  ignorant  of  the  true  sphere  and  appropriate  work  of 
either.  They  are  all  needed  to  promote  a  common  purpose,  and  all 
succeed  best  where  all  are  best  sustained. 

But  Colleges  not  only  originate  in  the  demands  of  the  Church,  4|B|| 
they  must  be  sustained  through  the  agency  of  the  Church,  i.  e.,  through 
the  power  of  religious  principle. 

*^  It  was  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  it  was  the  power  of  religious 
fiiith  and  principles,  which  animated  and  sustained  the  Puritans  in 
their  efibrts  for  the  promotion  of  good  learning."  The  building  of 
Colieges  in  the  West  demands  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous  faith,  ac- 
companied with  sacrifices  and  self-denial  such  as  will  never  be  made 
except  from  religious  pHnc^le.  The  main  impulse  in  all  such  cases 
must  come  from  above— must  originate  in  views  that  take  hold  on 
eternity.  This  must  be  true  of  trustees,  faculties,  agents,  and  contri- 
butors.  The  mind  which  first  gives  way  to  doubt  and  despondency 
in  the  prosecution  of  such  enterprises  at  the  West,  is  almost  certain 
to  be  one  that  is  a  stranger  to  the  power  of  religious  faith.  Despair 
odmes  over  such  a  mind  wherever  difficulties  so  accumulate  that  the* 
ordinary  ealeulatians  of  business  would  not  indicate  the  desired  result. 

We  look  almost  in  vain  to  Legiislatures  for  efficient  action  in  this 
great  work.  Lai^e  resources  are  placed  at  their  control  by  Congress, 
which  vdght  be  so  used  as  to  confer  untold  blessings  upon  the  West. 
But  the  people,  to  a  great  extent,  are  irreligious  and  uneducated .  The 
representatives  that  rise  out  of  these  masses  are  likely  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  ta  their  constituents.  But  if  ignorant  of  systems  of  edu- 
cation themselves,  how  can  they  be  competent  to  frame  them  for  the 
people  ?  Or,  if  competent,  with  hearts  and  hands  full  of  party  schemes, 
will  they  find  Utke  in  the  brief  hours  of  their  legislative  life  ? 

But  they  are  also  the  representatives  of  all  creeds,  opinions  and 
interests^  and  sure  to  constitute  of  similar  materials  the  Boards  of 
Trust  to  which  they  commit  the  management  of  public  funds^ 
Harmony  and  ^eiency  of  action  on  the  part  of  these  Boards  are 
out  of  the  question^— and  then  the  Institutions  which  they  control  must 
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feel  political  agitations  and  fluctuate  with  them.  And  constant  loti^ 
lion  in  office  here,  is  much  like  the  revolving  instrument  of  death* 
It  is  emphatically  true  therefore  at  the  West,  that  the  Church  must 
educate  for  herself  and  for  the  State,  and  not  the  State  for  the  Church. 
Often  indeed  has  it  been  hailed  as  a  peculiar  triumph,  when  the 
State  has  granted  her  even  the  Ugal  power  to  do  her  own  work. 

If  the  foregoing  views  are  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Society, 
80  far  as  it  operates,  supplies  the  West  with  a  titalj  generating  and 
elevating  power.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  That  portion 
of  our  country  should  no  doubt  be  ever  made  to  feel  that  the  care  of 
its  own  destiny  rests  mainly  with  itself.  The  East  is  not  to  sustain 
Churches  and  found  Colleges  with  the  aid  of  the  Wesi^  but  the  West 
is  to  do  it  xoith  the  aid  of  the  East,  We  cannot  furnish  brick  and 
mortar  and  lumber  to  fin  the  West  with  church  and  college  build- 
ings. The  grand  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  affording  aid,  should  be  to 
secure  the  true  generating  and  propelling  power  of  society.  That 
power  is  the  living  mind.  Furnish  this,  and  every  thing  else  is  in 
effect  secured  ; — the  man  of  God,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  work,  and  made  the  living  centre  of  a  little  moral  system  ;  the 
instructor,  profoundly  versed  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge, 
and  provided  with  the  appliances  essential  to  his  work.  To  aid  in 
furnishing  such  mind  is  the  object  of  this  Society.  Mere  buildings, 
as  to  style  and  expense,  may  be  adapted  to  the  newness  of  the  coun- 
-try.  There  may  be  a  "Log  College,"  but  the  vMiructors  who 
occupy  it  should  be  after  the  "  highest  style  of  man." 

It  is  farther  obvious  that  the  question  whether  such  a  work  shall 
be  prosecuted  does  not  turn  upon  present  pecuniary  "  loss  and  gain." 
It  rises  above  all  considerations  that  respect  merely  the  com^ratioe 
etBpense  of  educating  a  given  number  of  young  men  at  the  East  and 
at  the  West.  "  The  common  exigencies  of  every  extensive  society 
require  colleges  within  itself.  Education  is  a  vital  function  of  eveiy 
people,  and  can  no  more  be  transferred  than  the  beating  of  the  heart 
or  the  heaving  of  the  lungs."  If  the  East  wishes  to  keep  the  young 
giant  of  the  West  in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy  and  dependencci  let 
her  refuse  to  supply  organic^  vital  power. 

This  power  should  be  supplied  at  the  appropriate  period  of  exist' 
ence.  As  the  child  is  the  miniature  of  the  man,  so  should  society  in 
its  infancy,  as  far  as  possible,  be  the  miniature  of  its  maturity.  In  the 
human  system  there  is  a  gradual  and  proportionate  development  of 
all  the  organs  from  infancy  to  manhood.  They  are  not  supplied 
successively  and  in  full  maturity.    How  strange  to  have  a  body 
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without  an  arm  till  it  was  prepared  to  receive  one  of  perfect  muscular 
deTelopment ! 

The  causes  which  produce  the  developments  of  society  in  the 
West  are  so  multifarious  and  diverse  in  their  operations,  that  it  is  no 
doubt  vain  to  look  for  a  perfect  and  uniform  order  of  development. 
And  yet  society  every  where  has  certain  great  and  fixed  laws,  and 
consequently  permanent  and  uniform  wants.  As  far  therefore  as  we 
cao  bring  those  laws  to  operate  in  its  infancy,  we  hasten  its  maturity 
and  give  it  stahUily*  Did  the  patrons  of  this  Society  possess  entire 
ecmtrol  of  all  the  influences  that  are  to  give  shape  to  society  in  the 
West,  they  could  not  hope  to  subject  all  its  wild  and  fearfully  accu- 
mulating elements  to  fixed  laws,  and  bring  out  all  its  gigantic  propor- 
tions in  harmonious  development.  Much  less  can  this  be  expected 
when  the  moulding  influences  are  but  partially  in  our  hands.  Still 
it  IB  an  inspiring  thought  that  those  influences,  so  far  as  they  apper- 
tain to  the  vital functiotis  of  society,  are  pre-eminently  at  our  control. 
To  plant  permanent  Institutions  of  learning  is  the  peculiar  vocation 
of  Puritan  churches.  It  has  been  said  with  great  force  and  perfect 
truthfulness,  "  God  calls  them  to  it,  their  whole  history  enforces  it." 

This  b  not  all.  God  in  his  providence  is  now  opening  to  them 
in  the  boundless  West  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  vocation,  such  as 
has  not  been  witnessed  since  "the  morning  stars  sang  together '' 
over  the  new  creation !  We  are  now  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
tiroes  of  our  Puritan  fathers  to  form  something  like  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  they  achieved.  But  like  early 
navigators  they  were  confined  to  the  coasty  while  the  illimitable  ocean 
is  the  theatre  of  our  eflTorts,  Let  us  then  understand  the  "  signs  of 
the  times/'  and  in  the  strength  of  God  go  up  to  the  great  conflict  be- 
tween *the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness  in  our  beloved  land  ! 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Receipts  ofilie  Society  far  the  year  ending  October,  1846. 


Ablngton,  CU,  Mn.  Lyoni •!  00 

AbinctoD  Centra,  Maai-i 60  00 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Mr.  riiher'i  Ch.,     37  74 

Aodover,  Mara., 173  60 

Aofnita,  N.  Y., 34  50 

Attbuni,  N.  Y.,  l«t  Fret.  Ch.,     73  05 
«*       "        2d  "  17  50 
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Bristol,  CL 34  05 

BeUieI,CU 41  75 

Brimfield,  Man., 53  75 

Betfalem,  Ct, 11  16 

Bloomfield,Ct., 7  11 

Bridgewater,  CL,  Rev.  Mr.  Kilboroe,.       1  00 
BotTON,  Ma«i.  : 

Bowdoin-atreet Church,...    911  35 
O'dSoath  *'      ....    S91  4« 

Central  *'      ....    366  50 

Eaeex-atreet  **      ....    187  34 

MoQDt  Vernon      •«      ....    979  00 
Park^treet  "      ....    185  00 

Bnffolk-atreet        *<      ....      19  00 
Pine-atreet  **      ....      64  00 
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Mrs.  Oabey I  00 

N.  Dana&.Son 30  00 

Othet  Donationa, 49  58 
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Bradford,  Maaa.,  Miaa  Emeraon,    5  00 
Rev.  Mr.  Manroo'i  Chnrch,  38  84 
Teachers  and  Pupila  in  Fe- 
male Academy, 55  00 

•  — —     98  84 

Bloomfiold,  N.  J., 40  00 

Beverly,  MaM., 67  75 

Brighton,  N.  Y^. 10  00 

BnooKLTir,  N.  Y. : 

1st  Freabyt'o  Cb., 315  41 

9d         "       "     76  90 

3d         ««       «    195  00 

Soath   "       "     37  59 

444  90 

Bethany,  Ct, 4  00 

Bradford,  Vt., 13  16 

Bedford,  N.H 51  35 

Boaeawin,N.H., 40  94 

Bennington,  Vu,. 93  91 

Berten,  N.  Ym  E.  Pariah, 100 

BaUvia,N.Y., 33  00 

Boffalo,  N.  Y.,  lat  Prea.  Ch.,. .    79  89 

9d        "         ..      5  64 

— —     64  96 

Clyde,  N.Y 4  60 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 30  00 

Cornish,  N.  H., 4  99 

Charlestown.  Maaa. : 

1st  Cong.  Church, 36  53 

Winthrop    "       9i  00 

Clinton,  N.Y.,...' 30  60 

Canandaigna.  N.  Y., 157  50 

Colobrooli,  Ct., 56  33 

Chelsea.  Mass., 47  58 

Cambridgeport,  Maaa., 55  59 

Clinton,  Ct., 90  00 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Rev.  Mr.  Noyea, 10  00 

Collinsville,  Ct 13  00 

Canterbnry,  N.  IT., 6  00 

Cabotaville,  Maaa., 33  00 

Durham,  Ct., 33  35 

Deep  Kiver,  Cu, 93  75 

DanbaryCt, 47  74 

Dover,  N.  H., 43  08 

Dadley,Maa8 36  SO 


Eaaex,  Maaa., 31  69 

EMri4p>N.Y., 9  50 

East  Plain,  Cu, 9  00 

East  Haven.Ctn 15  89 

Bllswoith,  Ct., 7  00 

East  Hampton,  Maaa., S7  00 

Eaat  Randolph,  Maaa., 3100 

Eaat  Boston,  Maaa., SO  97 

Enfield,  Maaa. : 

By  Mr.  R.  MeEwen, 44  00 

Benevolent  Society, 300  00 

144 

Eaaez,Ct,. 47 

Elfogton,  Ct., 5 

Exeter.  N.  H., 35 

Fair  Haven,  Ct. 47 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y., 15 

Framingham,  Maaa., 46 

Falmouth,  Maaa.,. 73 

Farmington.  Ct.,  Rev.  Dr.  Porter*a  Ch.,  36 

Fairfield,CtM 17 

Fulton,  N.Y, 46 

Geneva,  N.Y 64 

Goshen,  Cl 33 

Greenville.  Ct., 304 

Great  Bamngton,  Maaa., 100 

Greenfield,  Maaa., 14  ou 

Hadley,  Maaa.,  lat  Church,....  17  00 

3d       *•        ....  6S00 

89  00 

Hatfield,  Maaa., 45  70 

Harpersfield,  N.Y. : 

Rev.  8.  Williiton,  D.  D., 5  00 

Hartford,  Ct : 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawoa' Church,..  974  00 
4th  »       ..6  00 

North  <•       ..05  93 

-  37509 

Hopkinton,  Mass., 40  00 

Haddam,Ct 37  75 

Harwioton,  Ct, 40  00 

Houaatonicville,  Maaa. 80  00 

Hampton,  N.  H., 41  59 

Ho11la,N.  H., 31  75 

Jordan,  N.Y., 17  75 

Ipawich,  Maaa. : 

Rev.  Mr.  Fiu'a  Church, SO  00 

Rev.  Mr.  KimbalPa  *<    30  00 

8900 

Ithaca,  N.  Y., 30  00 

Kingaboro,  N.  Y., ^  149  95 

Lee,  Maas.,... 86  76 

Leicester, Mass., 73  00 

Litchfield.  Ct, 66  00 

Lyme,  Ct,*. 97  75 

Lenox,  Maaa., .' 43  00 

Lebanon,  Ct, 19  00 

7  00 

4  86 
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Legiange,  N.  Y.,.. 

Lima,N.Y., 

Long  Meadow,  Maaa., , 

Munaon,  Maaa. : 

Dea.  A.  W.  Porter, 100  00 

Parish  Collection, 87  SO 


Merrimack,  N.  H^ .' 10 

Mancheater,  N.H. 06 

Meriden,  Ct, 37 

Marlboro',  Maaa., '  15 

Madiaon,  Ct,. 99 
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67  00 

nKbrd^Q., 28  00 

B«r.  Mr.  Lftwittaee't  Clu,...  SB  75 
lla.WiB.Raed....... 50  00 

108  76 

Kdd]M0wm,  Ct : 

lat.CliiiGh, 9137 

liftd'm'aoeiaty  of  do., 30  00 

BoathClMteh, 9  00 

13037 

Moaot  Morris,  N.  Y., 49  00 

Hoftk  Bridf ewater.  Matt. : 

Rar.  Mr.  Cooeh'f  Cbarch,. .    41  45 
Rcr. Mr. Hiutinffton'i  "  ..    38  05 

0950 

nOTUmilptOBf  *TMffi  S 

FfaatChuTeh, 9100 

Sd«mi^>*«    S8  75 

119  75 

Rbf«Hsvoii,C«., 7  68 

How  CauAB,  Ct. 88  IS 

ll0vbaiffDOft,  MaM>  : 

MiB.Mlir7  6ioeowood,....    100  00 

North  Cbureh, 131  95 

Tomplo-atreetCkaich,....      41  18 
Fcdeial^roet       **      ....      57  00 

330  13 

Nov  Bedford,  Has*.,  Rot.  Mr.  Proo- 

tM'Charch, 40  50 

Atiek,  Mau,.. 35  95 

Rorth  BrooUeld,  Maaa., 60  43 

Korfolk,  Ct, 60  00 

North  Bmafbnl,  Ct., 8  74 

North  WoodhoryiCt., 34  79 

Northibfd  CU, 6  79 

North  MadiaoOtCt., 6  00 

Naahaa,  N.  H.,  9d  Chareh,. . .    78  00 
lat      ^      ...    80  21 

98  91 

Norwich,  Ct.: 

latChaich, 41  03 

M     ««        133  00 

5lh     •*        1600 

Grooovillo  Chureb, 33  50 

993  63 

Niagara,  N.  Y., 38  00 

Nov  MarnMrofub,  Maa 19  45 

Now.  York  Milia,  N.  Y., 96  00 

New  HartfonU  N.  Y., 39  83 

North  Braiatreo,  Maaa., 69  33 

NowLoDdoa,  CL, 168  00 

North  WoymoQih,  Maao. : 
Rev.  L  Emery'aCoof........    51  25 

Rot.  Mr.  Perkiiu*  ^     ....    35  76 

77  01 

North  GoahoD,  Ct^  Miu  C.  B., 100 

North  IlaoTora,  Maaa., 39  53 

Nbw  Hatbii,  Ct.  : 

Centra Cbureb, 959  00 

Chapol-atraotCbweh, 93  00 

North  »        160  75 

CoOacB  *<        68  00^ 

Ch«rcb.atreot,   '*        17  60 

Prea*t  T.  D.  Woolaoy, 35  00 

55395 

Nowbny,  Maaa.,  Rot.  L.  Withioftoo,     74  10 

Norwalk,Ct, 90  37 

Nsw-Yoaa  Citt  : 

B.M.Boefctey,Eaq., 60  00 

Mereor-atrooC  Church, 619  91 

Btooeker-atreoc   **        903  00 

Ceotral  **        99  00 

Edward  CraiTfEaq..........    95  00 

Rot.  Mr.  BidweU 1  00 

Mia.  Caapfaolt, 1  00 


Miaa  Campbell,. 1  00 

A  friend,!.  J.  B 13  51 

9d  Proa.  Chorcb,  Powl-at.,. .    63  00 

1155  49 

North  Woodatoek,  Ct 19  09 

Now  Briuin JX, ,..      S8  00 

Newark,  N.  Y., ••••.• 15  07 

Newark,  N.  J. : 

Contra]  Chnrch, 95  39 

lat  "         1S9  99 

2d  "  60  56 

3d  "         96  93 

Hon.  Tbeo.  FralinghnTsoa, 
from  the  oatate  of  Miia 
Auguata  Forman,  doeeaa- 
ed,  left  by  the  late  Mn. 
Dooglaaa,  fiw  benoTolont 
parpooea, 150  00 

451  33 

Oxford,  Cu, f 6  90 

Oneida  Ob.,  N.  Y.,  a  friend,  bj  ReT. 

AlbortBarnea, 50  00^ 

Orange,  N.  J.,  lat  Choreh,. ...    27  19 
9d       «       ....    14  00 

41  19 

Orange,  Ct., 8  33 

Ogden,N.  Y 74  75 

Pitufield,  Maaa.^ 143  37 

PBiLAoaLVHiA,  Pa.  : 

lat  Preab.  Church, ,....  540  00 

CUnton.«treet  Church, 31  00 

67100 

ProTidence,  R.  I.: 

Riohmond-atreet,  Chareh,...  68  47 
Rot.  Dr.  CleTelao4>  Ch.,...  72  35 

130  79 

Portland,  Me. ,  High-at  Choreh, 65  00 

Poogfakoopaie,  N.  Y.,  Rot.  Mr.  Lod- 

low*aChttrch.. 25  81 

Pleaaant  Valler,  N.  Y 6  OO 

Pbrtamouth,  N.  d., 109  45 

Roxbury,  Ct> 48  05 

Richmond,  Miua.,  Miaa  C.  H.  Pieraon,       9  00 

RufbTitlo,  N.  Y., 45  34 

Roxbufy.Maaa., 109  00 

Reading,  Maaa 70  50 

Ridge6eid,  Cu,  Colleetiona,. ..    65  61 
By  Mr.  C.  P.  Mmekiotroo,. . .      1  00 

66  61 

Rockport,  Maaa., SO  00 

Rocheatar,  N.  Y. : 

BriokChurch, 44  50 

WaahingtoB-atreet  Church,    35  00 

lat  Preab.  Chnroh, 43  00 

— — —    199  60 

Booth  Abington,  Maaa.,. 67  39 

Bonthington.  Ct., 174  18 

Sooth  Woodbury,  Cu, 19  19 

Bay  brook,  Ct., ••      78  33 

Skaneatelea,  N.  Y., 33  50 

Schoharie,  N.Y. 19  33 

Salem,  Maaa. : 
Rot.  Mr.  8eaaioo*a  Church,    43  95 
Tabernacle  Church, 72  61 

114  86 

South  Braintrao,  Maaa.,. 9  16 

Sudbury,  Maaa., 13  35 

SaxooTillo,  Maaa. 6  78 

Sherburne,  Maaa^ 90  37 

South  Reading,  Maaa., 24  95 

SeottaTiHe,  N.  Y., 10  75 

South  CoTcntry,  Ct, 4  00 

Springfield,  Maaa.,  South  Cb  ,    18  76 

Rot.  Dr.  Oagood*a  Church,    36  95 

^  5571 

Saadiafiold,  Maaa., 14  00 
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BoathbarT,  Ct.. 6  00 

BtoekbridfB,  ICmi.  : 

Ladi«t>  Soeioty. S5  00 

Boo.  for  Edveai'ii  at  tlie  Weii  40  00 

6500 

Booth  Berwick,  Me., 40  00 

Btmthain,N.  M., 38  01 

Srraeoae.  N.  Y.:  lit  Ohnreh, 30  00 

Tromantbaiv.  N.  Y.} 13  50 

TYriofham,  Maaii,.. 6  00 

Tbompion,  Ct.,  Mr.  Gray, 3  00 

Torriofrord,  Cl, 13  00 

Utiea/N.  Y.: 

First  Presb.  Choreh, 14  00 

We«tmiD«ter      **        SI  00 

IUf.Dateh         *•        36  00 

71  00 

UnionWlle,  Maai , 30  00 

Vernon  Centre,  Ct 113  73 

Vernon,  Ct.,  Rookville  Boeiety, 77  00 

Victor.N.  Y., ^      4  75 

WeTmootfa,- Man., 8  03 

Wrentham^MaM., 41  75 

Wobum.Mafla 37  56 

Weetville,  Ct., 60  00 

Winitead,CL, 40  00 

Waterbury,  Cl,  A.  Benediet,    10  00 

Dea.  Brown, 5  00 

B.  Bronion,  Eeq^ 5  00 

Other  donationi 60  03 

8909 

Woodbury  Sooth,  Ct., 90  00 

Woodbory  North,  Cl, 13  00 

Weit  Hareo.  CL, 35  63 

Weit  Springfield,  Meat., 99  16 

Warren,  Mara., 86  00 

Worceeter.  Man. : 

Union  Oburob,. 800  64 

Centra]  Chvroh, 144  08 

South        «*        36  00 

AFriend, 6  00 

385  79 

Wiltiametown,  Man., 37  13 

Weat  Randolph,  Man.) 50  50 

WUlianMburfb,  Man., 79  49 


Wayland,  Man., 13  9S 

Ware.Man., 64  95 

Worthingtoo,  Ct., 15  59 

Washington,  CU,  Mn.  Beach, 1  00 

Winehwter,  Cl, 6  00 

Woodbridge,  Cu, 13  75 

Wallingford,  Ct., 57  07 

Weetfield,  Man., SO  7t 

Weitbrook,CL 19  90 

Weit  Killingly,  CL, 11  19 

Watertown,  Ct., 103  83 

Wella,  Man., 59  39 

Web>ter,Man 96  03 

Weit  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 16  00 


DovATiom  iH  Books,  ^c. 

New  Haven,  CL,  Prof.  Olmsted  in 

Books, 10  00 

Norwich,  Ct.,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  3  reams 

paper, 19  00 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  a  lot  of  paper, 3  00 

Rot.  Silas    McKeen,  "Tnrretin's 

Theo.**3vols. 
Dea.  Solomon  Blin,  **  Park-street 
Lectures.** 
Bradford,  Vl,  Dea.  Oliver  Hardy,  a 

Tol.  Sermons. 
North  Haven,  CL,  6  doi.  Locks,  fVom 

Clinton  Factory,. 18  00 

Waterbnry,  CL,  invoice  of  Buttons 
from  Mr.  E.  E.  Pritehard**  fac- 
tory.     95  95 

Do.,    do., 8  50 

8375 

Bristol,  Cl,  8  Brass  Clocks,  ftom  Gapt. 

Monrots*  fikctory, 13  90 

6  ChMks  from  Mr.  Boaidman's  Fac'v      13  35 
6  Clocks  firom  Menrs.  Brewster  A 

Ingraham's  Factory, 37  0<^ 

3  Clocks  from  Menrs.  Birge  it  Ful- 
ler's Factory, 19  00 

Bloomfield,  N.  J .,  Stationery 3  00 


£xPENDiTUREs/or  the  year. 

Amount  disbuned  to  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  together  with 

expense  of  Ateneles  and  of  Committee  to  visit  the  West, 13,194  61 

Salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  SecreUry,  servicn  of  Finaooial  Agent,  printing, 

office  rent,  and  iaeidenul  expensM,. 9,499  18 

Cash  on  hand ,V..... >.3tt  04 

#16,034  78 


^^  Co»mBOTioir.— On  page  7,  the  HikuntmmU  of  the  year  are  given  as  the  rteeifig^  and 

je  erssiitf  balance  in  hand  as  the  balance  of  the  pmiaus  year.    Read—receipts  of  the  year, 

•10/30  31  :  balance  in  hand,  OcL  1845,  $304  56,  making  the  rssovrcn  of  the  year  the  same  aa 


there  sute^ 
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APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  THIRD  ANNIVERSARY. 


Addbess  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Linslet,  D.  D. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Rejport  Dr.  Linaley  said:— 

There  is  no  people  that  ought  so  justly  to  appreciate  the  relation  of 
Colleges  to  the  other  great  interests  of  society,  as  the  people  of  these 
States,  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims.  Our  ancestors  entertained  the 
most  enlightened  views  on  this  subject  and  the  resolution  and  public 
spirit  to  carry  out  their  views  to  the  most  glorious  results.  We  have  en- 
'  tered  into  their  labors,  and  are  gathering  their  rich  and  abundant  fruits. 
The  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  their  earliest  infan- 
cy, laid  the  foundations  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  they  did  this,  as  the 
charters  of  those  institutions  intimate,  pre-eminently  with  a  view  to  pro- 
vide for  their  churches  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry.  They  manifest- 
ly regarded  the  movement  for  this  purpose,  as  that  without  which  all 
other  endeavors  to  lay  wisely  the  foundations  of  society  in  this  new  world 
would  prove  abortive. 

Who  ever  heard  before  of  an  attempt,  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  an- 
nals of  anv  community,  to  accomplish  such  difficult  and  costly  enter- 
prises ;  and  where  in  any  other  case  were  such  personal  sacrifices  made 
to  secure  success  ?* 

Now  I  ask,  Did  these  remarkable  men  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
work  in  which  they  engaged  ?  Did  they  b^in  it  too  soon,  or  prosecute 
it  with  too  much  ardor  and  self-sacrifice  ?  These  questions  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  a  careful  studv  of  the  results  of  their  labors :  and  to  de- 
veiope  these  adequately,  would  require  volumes.  In  fact^  their  history  is 
the  history  of  this  nation,  in  all  its  great  and  diversified  interests.  Fully 
expand  the  bright  record  of  our  highest  and  best  institutions  of  learning, 
and  you  write  £e  history  of  our  later  Colonial  acts,  of  our  Revolutionary 
straggle,  of  our  National  and  State  Constitutions,  of  the  general  admin- 
istration of  law,  and  in  a  word,  of  all  the  leading  departments  of  social  and 
professional  life.  These  are  the  immediate  and  obvious  temporal  results ; 
but  eternity  alone  can  disclose  what  mind,  educated  and  sanctified  in 
these  institutions,  has  done,  and  is  doing  for  the  race — for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  truth  and  righteousness,  and  for  human  salvation  in  all  lands. 
How  tnen,  can  any  American  ever  undervalue  the  higher  institutions  of 
education?  How,  especially,  can  aoy  child  of  New  England  ever  do 
this  7  How  can  he  fail  to  sustain  with  open-handed  liberality  those  which 

*  See  Pearce'8  Annals  of  Harvard  Coll.  A  Graduate  of  the  College  divides  his 
huae  lot,  and  deeds  one  half  to  the  College,  another  donor  gives  a  few  8heep»  an- 
other a  few  yards  of  home  manufactured  cloth,  and  others  give  their  choice  nmily 
plate— (he  gifts  of  richer  ancestoxs. 
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adorn  his  own  native  hillSj  or  withhold  the  bleesings  of  such  institutions 
from  the  newer  and  less  favored  portions  of  our  country  ? 

The  seminaries  for  the  dissemination  of  sound  learning,  both  secular 
and  sacred,  which  you  are  invited  to  assist  in  sustaining  in  the  West,  are 
framed  after  your  own  best  models ;  and  God  has,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  placed  upon  them  the  seal  of  his  approbation.  Dr.  Griffin  once 
said  concerning  one  of  our  Eastern  Colleges,  in  its  most  favored  spiritual 
state,  that  he  hoped  about  75  per  cent  of  its  students  were  the 
friends  of  Christ  I  believe  that  a  statement  even  more  favorable  than 
this  might  be  made  of  any  one  of  the  Colleges  aided  by  this  Society,  at 
almost  any  period  of  its  history.* 

I  think  I  have  proved  my  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  cause  in 
which  this  Society  is  engaged,  by  my  sacrifices  of  ease  and  personal 
comfort  through  a  series  of  vearsto  promote  it  In  addition  to  former  la- 
bors, I  have  spent  the  last  nfleen  months  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
chiefly  among  the  churches  of  Massachusetts;  and  I  here  allude  to  this, 
chiefly  that  f  may  publicly  testify  to  the  kindness  with  which  I  have 
every  where  been  received,  both  by  pastors  and  people.  Our  cause  is 
highly  appreciated,  and  our  appeals  in  its  behalf  have  been  cheerfully 
and  liberally  responded  to  by  all  classes ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  not 
the  least  liberally  by  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes.  F^w  at  the  East 
seem  disposed  to  deny  the  importance  of  good  educational  institutions  at  * 
the  West  But  there  is  one  view  of  this  matter  that  our  Eastern  bene- 
factors cannot  fully  realize.  Your  earliest  Colleges  were  planted  in  the 
midst  of  an  intelligent,  homogeneous,  and  highly  religious  communitv — in 
the  midst  of  schools,  of  churches,  of  sanctuaries  of  worship,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  Christian  education.  Alas !  through  the  neglect  of  early 
Home  Missionary  and  Educational  movemente  in  the  West,  how  wide- 
ly diverse  from  this  is  the  condition  of  things  there!  If,  amid  the 
social  order  and  moral  illumination  of  the  East,  Colleges  are  regarded 
as  necessary  spiritual  liffht-houses,  what  must  be  their  importance  and 
influence,  amidst  the  dareness  of  disorganized  and  neglected  communi- 
ties in  the  Great  Valley.  Language  has  no  power  to  express  the  happy 
changes  which  have  passed  under  my  own  eye  during  the  last  ten  years, 
as  connected  with  the  institutions  whose  cause  I  plead. 

I  will  here  notice  one  or  two  objections  to  our  movements  in  behalf  of 
the  higher  institutions  of  education.  It  is  said  our  efibrts  go  to  benefit 
tiie  few  to  the  neglect  of  the  many.  "  We  have  long  enough,*'  say*  one, 
"  aimed  to  elevate  a  small  number  of  select  minds  ;  we  want  now  to'  or- 
ganize an  instrumentality  which  shall  reach  and  bless  the  masses." 

But  did  any  institution,  or  any  system  of  influences,  which  human — 
nay  which  divme  wisdom  ever  devised,  bear  more  directly  on  the  masses, 
even  the  darkest  masses^  than  that  system  which  gives  to  them  an  edu- 
cated and  evangelical  mmistry  1  What  should  precede  such  a  ministry, 
or  what  can  be  a  substitute  for  it  ?  Talk  you  of  reaching  and  elevating 
the  masses  without  it,  by  some  cheaper  and  more  direcf  process?  Do 
you  rely  on  the  agency  of  the  common  school  or  the  tabors  of  the 
press?  The  whole  history  of  civilized  and  Christian  society  demon- 
strates the  unsoundness  of  your  position.  These  influences  do  not  origi- 
nate the  higher  seminaries  and  a  competent  evangelical  ministry,  but  fol- 
low in  their  train.    Says  Dr.  Stowe  of^  Lane  Seminary  (and  I  know  not 

*  About  seven  ont  of  ten  of  the  Graduates  of  Marietta  College  have  become 
professional  teachers,  or  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
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whose  testimony  is  worth  more  on  such  a  subject),  ^  I  have  labored  much 
in  the  West  for  common  schools,  and  not  altogether  without  success,  but  I 
hare  never  yet  seen;  either  there  or  elsewhere,  a  good  common  school,  ex- 
eept  in  connexion  with  the  labors  of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Chrisf  Reach 
the  uuisses  in  the  West  by  some  means  more  effectual  than  those  which 
provide  forthemcompetentspiritual  teachers  and  guides?  Howl  By  fill* 
Bg  their  cabins  with  the  best  issues  of  (he  reliffious  preas — with  Bibles,  and 
^ood  books,  and  Tracts  1  A  blessed  work,  no  doubt,  and  fraught  with  bless- 
ings to  thousands.  But  remember  that  in  that  broad  Valley,  there  are  half 
a  million  of  people  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  read  at  all ;  and  there  are  half 
as  many  more  who  read  imperfectly,  andcannot  be  persuaded  to  look  upon 
anv  printed  page  less  excitmg  than  that  of  a  novel  or  a  newspaper.  Good 
wiu  be  done,  here  and  there,  hy  other  instrumentalities,  ana  they  are  not 
to  be  disparaged,  or  their  appropriate  influence  discouraged.  But  for  the 
maasea  of  ignorant  and  uncnristianized  mind,  nothing  can,  as  a  general 
&ct,  be  expected  to  rouse  them  to  a  spiritual  life,  but  £at  ministry  which 
God  has  pre-eminentlv  appointed  ana  employed  in  all  regions  and  in  all 
ages  for  this  high  end.  Never,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  there  a  people,  to 
amom  a  living  and  powerful  ministry  was  more  important  than  to  the 
people  of  the  West  Mind  there,  is  inaeed  to  a  great  extent  uncultivated ; 
imt  it  is  not  torpid.  It  is  active  and  free  and  shrewd.  Where  the  eye  is 
dosed  to  '^  the  nook  of  knowledge  fair,"  the  ear  is  wide  open  to  the  music 
m  the  living  voice.  A  people  who  get  their  political  creed  from  the 
itemp,  most  derive  their  religious  knowledge  largely  from  the  pulpit 
In  a  reading  community  the  press  has  great  power ;  and  it  has  a  power 
every  where  in  our  country,  which  makes  it  fit  that  it  should  be  employed. 
But  we  are  accustomed  to  say  in  the  West,  if  yon  wish  to  win  a  western 
man  to  your  purpose,  do  not  write  him  a  letter  or  send  him  a  pamphlet; 
go  and  see  him,  and  if  you  can  ipeak  well  and  to  the  purpote,  you  may 
gain  him. 

Another  objection :  You  are  too  much  in  haste  with  your  Colleges 
at  the  West:  let  them  gromup  with  the  country,  as  the  country  de- 
Hiands,  and  is  able  to  appreciate  and  sustain  them.  ^  Too  much  in  haste !" 
We  have  lost  more  than  tongue  can  express  by  delay  and  by  languid 
novements  already.  No  b(ui  institution  or  influence  in  that  vast  field 
hogers.  The  great  foe  of  Gk>d  and  man  has  mustered  his  hosts,  and  is 
mt^ching  rapidly  to  the  onset  He  hopes  to  finish  the  conflict  before  we 
fiuriy  begin  it  The  crisis  of  our  destiny  is  upon  us.  What  have  we  to 
gain  by  procrastination  ?  Nothing  better  than  defeat  and  shame.  The 
East  began  to  build  her  Colleges  much  earlier  in  her  history,  than  the 
West  has  done  in  hers,  though  needing  them  far  less.  New  England  had 
ibnnded  two,  when  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  scarcely  exceeded  that 
of  some  single  counties  in  Ohio.  And  although  some  might  then  have 
thought  that  she  was  making  too  nmch  haste  in  this  great  enterprise, 
yet  who  thinks  so  now  1  If  New  England  may  chide  the  West  for  hast& 
while  in  sight  of  her  hundreds  of  destitute  churches,  and  her  millions  of 
neglected  and  perishing  souls,  what  might  not  M  England  have  said  to 
her,  when  her  Agents  for  Colleges  visited  her  shores,  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  her  infant  institutions  in  her  congregations  1  The  philanthro- 
piits  of  the  mother  country  did  not  tarn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea  of  these 
lostitutions,  but  gave  them  efficient  aid.  They  gave  this  aid  to  all  the 
early  Colleges  of  the  Colonies,  and  did  it  again  and  again.*  The  noble 
gift  of  Gov.  Yale  is  familiar  to  all. 

*  President  Daries  collected  at  one  Tisir,  lor  the  College  of  New  Jeiaey, 
X1200.  • 
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Before  concluding  these  remarks  I  will  advert  to  one  diffionlty  which 
is  felt  in  a  portion  of  the  eastern  mind,  in  regard  to  our  movement  There 
are  those  who  survey  the  westeru  field ;  they  hear  of  the  richness  and 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  of  its  abundant  mineral  resources,  and  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  our  population,  and  the^  cannot  understand  why  we 
should  need  their  further  aid  in  our  educational  efforts.  It  is  not  strange 
that  this  embarrassment  should  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  who 
has  never  himself  explored  the  West,  nor  carefully  considered  the  mate* 
rials  and  the  structure  of  society  there.  I  should  entirely  transcend  the 
limits  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  if  I  were  to  enter  on  a  full  explana* 
tion  of  this  matter.  I  will  merely  offer  a  single  remark,  and  that  is,  that 
I  have  never  found  this  objection  in  the  mouth  of  any  eastern  man  who 
has  been  personally  conversant  with  the  intellectual  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  western  communities,  or  who  has  carefully  studied  the  details  of 
the  Home  Missionary  enterprise  in  that  region. 

The  Western  States  are  indeed  rich  in  soil,  in  resources,  only  begin- 
ning to  be  developed,  and  in  prospective  wealth ;  but  aside  from  the  fact 
that  those  of  them  which  are  farthest  advanced  are  all  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  and  under  a  severe  system  of  taxation,  and  that  their  citizens 
have  yet  to  bear  many  of  the  burdens  peculiar  to  a  country  comparative- 
ly new,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole  West  is  still  a  vast 
Home  Missionary  fie^d.  The  oldest  States  are  even  more  destitute — Tsf 
more  so  in  proportion  to  population,  of  good  churches  and  competent 
evangelical  ministers,  than  the  newer  States  and  Territories,  and  demand 
and  receive  at  this  moment  more  missionary  aid.  This  simple  statement 
discloses  the  grand  cause  of  our  weakness  for  every  great  and  benevo- 
lent enterprise.  With  a  rapidly  increasing  but  unevangelized  population 
-^a  population  drawn  together  from  every  nation  under  heaven,  with 
every  diversity  of  sentiment,  and  early  predilection  and  prejudice,  and 
among  those  scarcely  a  majority,  perhaps,  who  regard  rengion  at  all, — 
divided  by  every  conceivable  form  of  sectarian  organization — how  can 
there  be  those  intellectual  views,  that  harmony  of  counsel,  and  that  en- 
ergy of  action,  which  are  necessary  to  give  strength  and  success  to  costly 
benevolent  enterprises'?  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  our  weak- 
ness in  that  Valley  in  sustaining,  unaided,  the  movements,  whether  reli- 
J[iou8  or  educational,  necessary  to  our  salvation,  that  weakness  is  k  fixed 
acty  which  every  good  man  there  knows  and  intensely  feels,  and  which 
no  friend  of  Grod  or  his  country,  at  the  East,  can  safely  disregard.  You 
may  imagine  that  the  West,  if  left  to  herself,  and  destitute  of  that  con- 
centrated moral  power  which  springs  from  such  institutions  as  the  East 
enjoys,  will  in  some  way  work  out  her  own  salvation ;  and  Jesuits  and 
infidels  on  that  field  of  conflict  may  find  their  account  in  ministering  to 
your  delusion,  but  it  is  my  deep  conviction  that  such  a  consummation  can 
never  be.  It  is  not  because  there  are  not  mighty  energies  of  mind  there, 
that  would  readily  lend  themselves  to  Christian  culture :  it  is  not  because 
there  are  not  vast  resources  of  prospective  wealth  there,  which  the  Gos- 
pel, if  preached  in  its  power,  might  sanctify  for  the  service  of  Christ:  no, 
but  because  the  god  of  this  world  now  holds  and  wields  these  resources, 
and  not  the  church  of  Christ,  and  there  is  no  self-recovering  power  in 
that  land.  True,  there  are  noble  and  self-sacrificing  spirits  there.  They 
will  do  what  they  can,  but  they  must  not  be  expected  to  work  miracles. 
Hitherto  they  have  labored  and  prayed  in  hope.  Stand  by  them  and 
strengthen  their  hands,  and  they  will  put  forth  new  energies,  raise  to 
Heaven  more  fervent  prayers,  and  God  will  give  them  success.  The 
triumph  is  as  sure  as  the  result  will  be  glorious.    But  tell  them  they  are 
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well  able  to  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  rebake  their  further  application 
to  yon  for  aid  in  their  great  moral  and  educational  movements,  and  the 
heart  of  the  West  is  instantly  broken.  Her  power  to  do  or  suffer  for 
God  is  gone,  and  then  her  death  struggle  will  begin.  Iniquity  will  come 
in  like  a  flood ;  and  pride,  and  ambition,  and  luxury,  and  excess,  and 
pro&neness,  ^'frightfully  intermingled  with  poverty,  and  crime,  and  guilt, 
and  shame,  will  lash,  as  with  scorpions,  the  besotted  millions  of  that 
doomed  laud ;"  and  when  these  have  &nished  their  ministry  of  wrath, 
and  the  West  shall  go  down  to  the  bottomless  abyss,  and  the  waves  of 
desolation  shall  sweep  over  her — what  shall  become  of  the  East  ?  She 
most  now  abide  the  aestin]^  of  the  West,  and  sink  with  her  to  the  same 
fethomless  depths  of  perdition. 

AoDREss  OF  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  D.  D. 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  the  founders  of  New  England  did,  after 
erecting  iheir  cabins,  organizing  their  churches,  and  cleanng  a  few  acres 
of  the  forests  around  them,  was,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  establish- 
menl  of  a  College.  They  were  laying  the  foundations  of  society  for  many 
generations ;  and  they  determined  that  these  should  be  laid  in  intef- 
Ugence  and  religion.  They  wanted  men  qualified  to  sit  at  the  helm  of 
government,  to  frame  and  administer  the  laws.  More  especially,  they 
wanted  their  churches  supplied  with  a  well  educated  ministiy.  They  did 
not  believe  that  ignorant  men  could  become  profitable  religious  teachers, 
nor  that  ignorance  was  any  recommendation  in  a  lawgiver  or  magistrate. 

The  forecast  with  which  they  acted, — considering  their  poverty,  and 
the  embarrassments  and  perils  of  a  new  settlement, — was  amazing. 
Why,  sir.  Harvard  College  was  founded  when  only  some  twenty-five 
towns  were  begun  to  be  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Boston  was  then  a  small 
village,  of  "  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  houses,''  yet  the  history  of 
New  England  shows  that  Harvard  College  was  founded  not  one  moment 
too  soon. 

Harvard  had  already  grown  venerable  with  age,  and  had  in  a  great 
measore  supplied  the  pulpir,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, in  New  England,  for  neaHy  sixty  years;  when  the  people  or  Con- 
jMcticat  supposed  that  their  necessities  required  them  to  establish  a  Col- 
lege of  their  own.  Why,  sir,  Massachusetts  then  had  a  population  of 
seventy  thousand  sonls !  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  then  ninnbered 
thirty  uousand !  They  had  some  forty  churches,  and  the  settlements 
were  extending.  "  Our  churches,''  saia  they,  "  have  become  numerous, 
and  the  calls  for  a  learned  ministry  urgent ;  and  great  inconvenience  at- 
tends the  education  of  youth  at  the  distant  College  in  Cambridge."  It 
was  distant,  then.  There  were  few  villages  and  few  clearings  on  the 
roQte.  People  who  would  travel  to  any  distance  in  New  England  then, 
must  be  content  to  ao  much  of  the  way  by  Indian  trails,  and  guide  them- 
selves throogh  the  forest  by  paths  ^  blazed"  on  the  trees. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  must  have  a  College.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1700,  ten  ministers  '<  having  been  agreed  on  and  nominated  to  stand 
as  trustees."  met  at  Branford,  and  each,  laying  on  the  table  a  number  of 
books,  said,  *^  I  give  these  books  for  founding  a  College  in  Connecticut" 
So  Yale  College  rose  into  being. 

When  I  have  taken  the  triennial  catalogues  of  Harvard  and  Yale, 
and  read  the  names  of  the  men  whose  history  is  so  identified  with  the 
early  history  of  our  churches,  our  legislatures,  our  courts  of  justice,  and 
with  every  thing  that  has  adorned  and  blessed  our  land,  I  venerate  the 
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wiBdom  of  the  early  founders  of  these  institatioDB.  I  praise  God  that  he 
crowned  their  counsels  and  efforts  with  so  much  success.  New  England 
tells  her  own  story.  She  is  herself  the  monument  of  the  wisdom  and 
forecast  of  her  founders. 

The  immense  utility  of  such  institutions  is  now  no  matter  of  doubtful 
experiment.  New  England  would  almost  as  soon  be  persuaded  to  try  to 
dispense  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  witli  the  showers  of  rain,  as  to  trr 
to  do  without  her  Colleges.  Especially  is  it  a  matter  settled,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  me  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  permanently  use- 
ful amid  our  intelligent  people,  must  be  thoroughly  instructed  and  trained. 

Are  these  lessons  or  experience  to  be  lost,  while  we  are  laying  the 
foundations  of  society  in  the  West?  It  would  be  the  idlest  of  all  dreams 
to  hope  that  any  system  of  flying  agencies  and  temporary  expedients, 
is  to  serve  that  Western  field.  No  one  places  his  ultimate  reliance  on 
these.  We  must  have  the  stable  institutions  of  the  Grospel  planted  there 
as  our  fathers  planted  them  here:  the  sanctuary  and  the  regular  minis- 
tration of  the  Word. 

How  can  this  be  done  ?  Sir,  the  Gospel  is  to  be  given  to  that  wide  West- 
ern field ;  and  given  by  the  instrumentality  mainly  of  the  churches  at  the 
East.  Who  supposes  that  the  mingled  emigrants  now  pouring  into  that 
wide  valley,  from  almost  every  nation  and  tongue  and  religion  under 
heaven,  are  to  rear  the  institutions  of  true  religion?  They  wQl  not  do  it 
They  know  not  how  to  do  it  Religion  of  some  sort,  or  of  a  thousand 
sorts,  they  will  have^  but  they  will  not  rear  the  institutions  of  true  reli- 
gion. Foundations  of  some  sort  will  be  laid — laid  for  generations  to 
eome;  and  Rome  will  not  spare  her  men  or  her  treasure  to  lay  them. 
The  opportunity  of  the  Eastern  churches  to  cultivate  that  field  will  soon 
be  past;  and  if  lost,  who  can  estimate  that  loss? 

We  stand  at  a  point  of  amazing  interest  to  our  country,  and  to  the 
world— at  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  great  West:  the  crisis  of 
the  destiny  of  its  teeming  millions  perhaps  for  a^es  upon  ages.  A  period 
of  more  momentous  interest,  of  more  tremendous  responsibilities  than 
that  occupied  by  the  Pilgrims  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth :  of  more  fearful 
peril  to  the  destinies  of^our  children,  our  country,  and  the  world,  than 
that  occupied  by  our  fathers  in  the  Revolution.  To  me,  the  pouring  in 
of  these  oordes  of  emigrantsy  seems  already  like  the  gathering  of  the 
boBlfl  for  the  battle  of  the  great  day.  And  how  are  we  to  give  the  Gos- 
pel, to  the  West  ?  How  are  we  to  plant  the  institutions  there,  which  under 
God  shall  make  that  fertile  land,  morally,  what  our  fathers  made  the  rocks 
and  hills  of  New  England  ?  Can  we  send  Home  Missionaries  enough  ? 
Can  we  continue  to  supply  the  Western  churches  with  pastors  trained  in 
New  Enghmd  ?  Even  now  the  mighty  press  of  emigration  to  the  West 
has  gone  beyond  our  efforts  to  give  them  the  Gospel.  What  will  it  be  in 
ten  yeansh  or  in  twen^^  years  hence  ?  Rome  does  not  expect  long  to  send 
a  sufficient  supply  of  missionaries.  She  is  rearing  her  colleges — she 
means  to  train  iq>  her  legions  on  the*  field ;  and  not  only  her  legionary 

Eiests,  but  she  means  also  ta  train  the  future  legislators  and  judges,  the 
wyers  and  the  physicians  of  the  West  She  means  to  secure  that  field, 
which,  if  secured,  will  give  her  the  dominion  of  the  world.  And  what 
shall  we  do?  Send  oiore  missionaries  ?  Yes,  tenfold  more,  if  possible  j 
send  colporteurs ;  send  Sabbath  school  agents  $  send  them  all.  But  when 
all  is  don&  churches  must  be  gathered  and  sustained  on  the  field.  This 
is  Uod'fl  puuL  This,  under  God,  must  be  our  main  reliance.  But  how  is 
that  wide  field  to  be  furnished  with  missionaries  for  the  next  fifly  years  ? 
How  are  those  infknt  ohuecheS)  sa  soon  to  be  numbered  by  thousands,  to 
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be  supplied  with  an  able  ministry  ?  Who  dreams  that  this  can  long  be 
done  oy  pastors  trained  at  the  EEist  1  They  must  be  raised  up  on  the 
gronDd ;  men  indigenous  to  tbe  soil ;  young  men  at  home  in  the  West, 
assimilated  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  inured  to  the  climate. 

Can  this  be  done  without  estabhshing  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing? And  is  it  possible  for  those  scattered  and  feeble  churches  to  rear 
these  institutions  without  some  present  aid  ?  Our  fathers  could  do  it 
here,  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  because  they  were  a  homogeneous 
popolation.  They  came  for  me  very  purpose  of  founding  for  their  poste- 
rity a  home  of  freedom,  intelligence,  ana  religion.  They  settled  as  or- 
ganized societies.  Their  first  concern  was  to  rear  the  sanctuary  and  the 
school ;  and  they  were  all  united.  As  emigrants  pushed  on  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  wilderness,  for  some  generations  they  settled  in  colonies ; 
and  their  first  concern  was  still  to  rear  the  church  and  plant  the  school- 
house  by  its  side.  When  the  settlements  began  at  length  to  ireach  the 
valleys  of  Vermont,  and  the  central  parts  of  fiastern  New- York,  then,  in 
the  spirit  of  indomitable  enterprise,  the  emigrant  family  mounted  its 
covered  wagon;  sundered  all  ties,  and  pushed  on  alone.  The  old  churches 
of  New  England  sent  out  missionaries  to  look  after  the  scattered  sheep  in 
the  wilderness.  If  ihey  had  not  done  so,  Vermont  and  Western  New* 
York  and  Northern  Ohio  would  have  grown  up  without  the  Gospel  The 
people  in  the  new  settlements  were  still  homogeneous:  thev  had  been 
nurtured  amid  the  institutions  of  learning  and  religion.  They  needed 
but  to  be  gathered  by  the  missionary,  and  soon  they  were  able  to  sustain 
their  own  churches  and  rear  their  own  colleges. 

But  when  the  tide  of  emigration  reached  the  great  lakes,  and  choked 

3>  the  passes  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  case  was  altered.  All  nations  and 
I  religions  began  to  pour  into  that  moving,  living  stream.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  New  jQngland  in  the  great  West  find  themselves  few 
and  far  between,  amid  a  population  who  knew  not  their  fathers  nor  the 
institutions  and  the  happmess  of  their  native  New  England.  Sir,  they 
must  have  help.  For  some  time  yet  these  churches  willcontinue  to  need 
missionary  aid.  They  must  have  help  to  sustain  for  a  while  the  few  col- 
leges which  have  been  planted  at  distant  and  important  posts,  or  these 
colleges  will  expire,  perhaps  never  to  revive;  or  revive  to  pass  into  other 
hands— when  all  is  lost 

Sir,  it  is  my  deep  conviction,  that  no  enterprise  connected  with  the 
salvation  of  the  West,  and  the  salvation  of  our  country,  is  more  important 
and  indispensable  than  the  maintenance  of  these  Western  Colleges,  for 
a  little  season,  till  they  shall  be  surronnded  by  chorehes  who  can  sustain 
them,  and  send  out  alumni  who  can  plead  their  eause.  What  unknown 
agency  God  may  employ,  what  depths  of  mercy  there  may  be  to  remedy 
our  neglect,!  know  not;  but  looving  at  human  instrumentalities,  and 
judging  from  the  known  and  ordinary  ways  of  divine  Providence,  it  is  my 
deep  eonviction,  fiiat  these  institutions  for  training  up  the  future  ministry 
of  me  West)  must  now  be  sustained,  f  r  the  West  is  eventually  lost  No 
foture  generations  can  do  our  work;  No  future  resources  or  expenditures 
ean  remed;jr  the  want  of  a  wise  forecast  and  hberality  now.  The  respon- 
sibility whicb  God  has  laid  upon  us^  we  must  sustain;  or  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  will  reap  the  bitter  consequences  of  our  mi- 
pinenesB  and  parsimony,  in  fruits  of  woe. 

Sir,  my  heart  rejoiced  when  I  beard  of  the  formation  of  ihia  Society. 
Itsjeemed  to  me  that  now  the  work  cm  be  done.  Now  the  efforts  of  the 
Baatem  churches  can  be  drawn  out  and  concentrated  on  the  proper 
points.    The  whole  work  will  notfail  through  the  multitude  of  indiscrim- 
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inate  and  often  iU-jadged  applications  for  aid  for  seminaries  in  the  West 
We  may  now  hope  that  a  few  of  the  more  important  institutions  may  be 
Bustained.  When  these  shall  be  able  to  sustam  themselves,  then  we  may 
push  our  enterprise  further  west,  till  what  we  can  do  in  our  day  to  bless 
and  save  our  country  shall  be  achieved.  And  is  it  presuming  too  much, 
to  speak,  as  this  resolution  does^  of  the  diUy  of  the  Eastern  churches  to 
foster  the  rising  institutions  of  the  West — that  West  which  is  soon  to 
cover  us  by  its  shade  ? 

Oh,  sir,  I  sometimes  think  how  blessed  the  eyes  which  shall  look  on 
this  American  land  one  hundred  years  hence,  when  it  shall  be  filled  up, 
and  filled  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  trusty  And 
I  sometimes  think,  with  anxious  sadness,  upon  the  dismal  prospect,  if  our 
great  work  of  home  missions  and  of  the  full  establishment  ofCnristian  in- 
stitutions shall  fail  of  its  end.  If  this  country,  so  soon  to  number  its  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  is  to  be  ffiven  up  to  darkness,  whence  shall  the  light 
arise  ?  The  resources  of  tne  world  would  seem  insufficient  to  recover 
this  field,  if  once  lost 

But  1  love  to  indulge — and  I  trust  in  God's  merciful  designs  towards 
this  land,  that  I  may  safely  indulge — in  brighter  visions :  and  when  these 
brighter  visions  pass  before  my  mind,  I  fancy  one  of  these  Colleges,  now 
kept  in  existence  by  the  fostering  aid  of  this  Society,  sending  out  its  cata- 
logue, starred  with  the  names  of  men  who  shall  have  served  their  gener- 
ation well,  and  left  their  monuments  around.  I  sometimes  love  to  think 
of  the  alumni  of  one  of  these  Colleges,  a  hundred  years  hence,  return- 
ing from  their  fields  of  labor  in  the  ministry,  at  the  bar,  in  the  medical 
profession,  in  the  halls  of  legislation ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
common  mother,  mingling  their  fraternal  greeting,  and  lifting  up  their 
united  voices  in  praise  to  God.  And  when  such  visions — visions  of  no 
uncertain  realization,  if  Qod  bless  your  labors — when  such  visions  pass 
before  mv  mind,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim,  May  Qod  bless  every  one  who 
has  it  in  nis  heart  to  do  what  he  can  now  in  laying  the  foundations  of  so 
much  good. 

Address  of  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston. 

This  Address  can  only  be  given  in  substance,  as  furnished  by  arj*e- 
porter. 

Dr.  B.  remarked  that  he  had  supposed  he  had  done  his  part  in  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  this  Society.  But  so  deep  were  his  convictions  of  its 
,  unspeakabto  importance — its  vital  necessity  in  the  work  of  securing  the 
evangelization  of  our  country — that  if  he  could  do  any  thing  to  advance 
its  Interests,  it  should  be  done  most  cheerfully. 

Dr.  Beecher  said  the  only  difiiculty  in  regard  to  the.  hold  which  we 
can  obtain  on  Eastern  mind  for  this  object  is  like  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  making  the  character  of  God  appear  interesting.  It  lies  in  the  sub- 
limity and  comprehensiveness  of  tne  subject  Take  a  cube  of  g^old. 
There  is  not  much  in  its  appearance  that  is  interesting.  But  beat  it,  it 
mav  be  only  a  small  portion  of  it  into  leaf,  and  it  wiTl  cover  the  walls 
and  pillars  of  this  temple  with  dazzling  splendor.  The  Tract  Society 
undertakes  a  noble  enterprise.  Its  operations  are  widely  extended^  its 
tracts  and  books  widely  dispersed,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  an  impression, 
to  produce  an  interest,  to  create  an  excitement  even,  by  reports  of  the 
good  accomplished  by  the  distribution  of  a  single  tract,  or  the  circuladoD 
ofasiogle  Dook. 
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Bat  wbeoce  came  these  books  and  tracts  ?  Who  are  the  men  who 
prodoced  them  ?  Where  did  they  acquire  the  mental  furniture  and  dis- 
cipline, the  power  and  habit  of  concentrating  thought,  of  investigation, 
ofreasooing,  of  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  truth,  which  made  these 
books  and  tracts  what  they  are  ?  And  whence  the  moral  and  iotellectual 
power,  by  which,  at  the  same  time,  through  a  multitude  of  other  channels, 
their  influence  was  deeply  felt,  on  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  on  the 
world? 

Again,  whence  came  the  pastors  who  led  their  |)eople  to  effort  in  the 
Tract  cause  7  Nay,  whence  the  men  who  originated  the  plan  of  the 
Tract  Society,  and  whence  its  prominent  agents  and  secretaries? — 
Oae  word  answers  these  inquiries.  It  is  the  College !  The  College  is 
thecti^e;  the  Tract  Society  is  the  gold  leaf! 

A  similar  view  may  be  taken  of  other  benevolent  operations.  Qood, 
evident,  tangible  results  make  it  ecLsy  to  interest  observers  in  them.  Nay, 
it  is  not  di^ult  to  persuade  many,  in  relation  to  either  of  the  great  he- 
nevoleot  societies,  that  it  embraced  in  itself  all  the  vital  elements  neces- 
saiy  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  while  the  fact  was  that  those  several 
Bocieties  were  essential  parts  of  one  great  whole — mutually  dependent 
on  each  other — and  all  absolutely  powerless  and  dead  wUhcmt  the  doss 
ofinduences  which  it  is  the  province  of  this  Society  to  secure  and  advance, 

6o  into  Si.  manufactory  at  Lowell.  You  enter  one  of  the  rooms  full 
of  complicated  machinery;  and  amid  its  perpetual  whirl  and  bustle  and 
Doiae  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  that  the  whole  moving  power  of  the 
establishmeiit  is  in  that  room.  You  pass  to  another  and  another  room, 
and  view  w^itli  like  interest  its  varied  operations  and  results,  and  amid  its 
din  and  evolutions  every  thing  is  calculated  to  bring  to  the  mind  the  im- 
pressioD  that  this  room  contains  the  grand  source  of  power  in  the  estab- 
lishment But— it  is  in  neither  of  these.  You  have  not  seen  it  It  is 
all  unobserved.  It  does  not  come  into  your  mind.  It  is  in  the  water- 
wkedj  far  down  out  of  sight  This  it  is  that  imparts  life  and  motion  to 
the  whole.     TViis  is  the  sreat  source  of  power. 

So  there  is  more  sublime  utility  in  the  idea  of  a  College  than  many 
minds  apprehend.  Its  power,  of\en  unobserved  and  unknown,  is  at  the 
inception  and  accomplishment  of  almost  every  grand  achievement  Who 
Qoderstands  the  influence  of  these  institutions  in  securing  the  successful 
issue  of  the  American  Revolution  ?  Who  framed  the  Constitution  of  our 
country?  Whose  hand  traced  the  features  of  our  government ?  When 
British  statesmen  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  docu- 
ments prepared  by  our  fathers  in  the  course  or  negotiations,  they  were 
utterly  astonished,  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  the  product 
of  no  ordinary  minds,  and  that  they  had  not  known  whom  they  had  to  do 
i^ih.  The  writers  of  these  documents  were  trained  in  our  colleges. 
♦  •  «  •  *  *  * 

Take  the  simple  comprehensive  term  ^<  God."  It  is  a  small  word. 
Look  at  it !  Endeavor  to  fathom  the  depths  of  its  import  Who  can  un- 
derstand it?  Yet — "Of  him — and  through  him — and  to  him — are  of/ 
things!"   *  *  *  *  *       .    *  *  *  * 

So  of  a  College,  (in  a  subordinate  sense  to  be  sure,)  in  its  appropriate 

Shcre  it  may  with  truth  be  said — "Of  it — and  through  it — are  all 
ings!" — it  is  the  summit  and  centre  of  human  thought    *    *    *    That 
is  the  sublimity  of  a  College. 

Take  the  catalogue  of  x  ale  College,  trace  the  influence  of  its  grad- 
uates from  generation  to  generation,  m  the  various  departments  of  soci- 
^y,  and  through  ail  their  relations  to  time  and  to  eternity.       *      *      ^ 
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How  stupendous  the  results  of  a  single  College !  Who  can  measure 
its  importance  ? 

But  if  such  are  the  results  oTone,  what  will  it  be  to  secure  the  benign 
influence  of  a  thorough  New  England  College  to  each  of  the  new  Slates 
of  the  West?  lo  make  them  suns,  dispelling'  the  darkness  of  a  thousand 
varied  forms  of  error  and  delusion,  and  diffusing  (heir  genial  influences 
through  centuries  to  come  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  result  of  such  an 
operation  on  the  destiny  of  our  country  and  the  world  ?  Who  can  have 
a  heart  to  look  forward  to  the  thickening  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of 
truth  and  error  in  our  world,  without  having  done  what  he  could  to  se- 
cure this  object? 

The  only  thinf  I  can  say  is,  thai  the  East  has  not  begun  to  appreciate 
the  importance  ofColleges  at  the  West 

The  idea  that  we  can  move  too  early,  or  prosecute  too  vigorously  this 
enterprise,  is  preposterous.  The  thing  to  be  deplored  is,  that  we  did  not 
begin  earlier  and  move  faster.  Had  I  this  day  500,000  dollars  to  appro- 
priate for  the  greatest  benefit  of  mankind,  I  would  invest  it  to  secure  such 
institutions,  of  the  highest  order,  in  the  new  States.  It  has  often  been  to 
me  a  wonder  that  no  Eastern  mind  has  fully  entertained  the  sublime  idea 
which  belongs  to  a  real  College  at  the  West. 

Think  of  it.  We  can  expend  200,000  dollars  a  year  upon  the  heathen. 
(And  who  would  diminish  aught  of  that  expenditure  ?)  Yet  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  past  warrants  the  expectation  of  results  from  this  ex- 
penditure, bearing  on  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  world,  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  to  be  expected  from  the  thorough  doing  of  this  work  for 
the  education  of  the  West. 

Do  what  you  will  by  other  means,  by  any  or  by  all  other,  to  save  this 
country,  and  to  bring  it  to  exert  its  proper  influence  in  the  conversion  of 
the  world ;  do  what  you  will — and,  neglecting  this — all  your  eflbrts  are 
like  the  combining  the  various  parts  of  a  complicated  machine  without 
giving  it  a  moving  power.  It  is  like  putting  together  the  various  parts 
of  a  watch  without  a  main-spring. 

Strange  that  here,  in  the  midst  of  our  multitude  of  colleges,  and  re- 
joicing in  their  multifarious  fruits  and  blessings,  we  should  fail  to  feel  the 
importance,  the  necessity  of  providing  the  same  institutions  to  rear  the 
teachers,  the  ministers,  and  the  statesmen  who  are  to  train  the  mind  and 
to  mould  the  character  of  the  Western  population,  and  lo  fill  so  large  a 
place  in  framing  the  laws  a/id  deciding  the  destiny  of  the  whole  country. 

But  it  seems  that  none  but  those  who  have  personally  mingled  in 
Western  scenes,  and  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  new  States,  can  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  en- 
terprise. Let  my  brethren  know,  as  I  have  done,  the  agony  of  struggKng 
with  the 'evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  appropriate  educational  institu- 
tions there;  lei  them  wade  with  me  through  the  dark  waters  of  discour- 
agement incident  to  such  a  slate  of  things,  struggle  with  its  trials,  and 
survey  the  fearful  destiny  which  it  portends,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
zeal  in  this  cause. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  the  sober,  settled  conviction  of  my  soul,  that  I  have 
now  made  no  statement  at  all  exaggerating  its  importance,  none  which  I 
would  wish  to  recall  if  assured  that  this  were  my  last  opportunity  to  utter 
a  word  for  God  and  his  cause  upon  the  earth.  Most  deeply  am  I  per- 
suaded that  among  all  the  enterprises  now  commanding  the  attention  of 
the  church,  with  reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  world,  there  are  few 
which  involve  so  much  of  the  instrumentality  essentia!  to  that  end,  as 
this  enterprise  for  securing  Puritan  Educationtu  InstitutionB  for  the  West 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED  TO  VISIT  THE  WEST. 

Tbb  undersigned,  a  Committee  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  West,  entered  upon  their  commission  with  no  little  diffidence  and 
relQCtance.  As  the  duties  which  it  imposed  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
their  instructions  quite  indefinite;  they  felt  deeply  the  delicacy  of  their 
sitoaiion.  ♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦ 

Passinff  across  the  State  of  Michigan  from  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph's, 
and  over  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  we  began  early  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  two  Colleges  located  in  that  State,  viz.  Knox  College 
at  Gra]esburg,  and  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville.  The  latter  is  already 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  and  the  former  has  repeatedly  ap- 
ptied  for  aid. 

KNOX  COLLEGE. 

Galesburg,  where  it  is  located,  is  situated  in  what  is  called  the  <*  Mili- 
tary Tract."  Drawing  a  circle  from  this  place  as  its  centre  of  fil^y  miles 
radius,  and  it  will  embrace  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  thirty  miles  of  the  Rock  River,  and  more  than  seventy  of 
the  Illinois ;  also  fifleen  county  seats,  as  well  as  many  other  towns  and 
villages.  Every  thing  about  the  place  wears  the  aspect  of  thriO,  neat- 
ness, and  promise.  It  has  few,  if  any,  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  tempta- 
tion and  immorality.  It  is  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Jacksonville, 
(he  seat  of  Illinois  College.  ♦***♦* 

It  was  not  the  design  of  (be  founders  of  this  College  originally  to  > 
apply  for  foreign  aid  at  all.  Their  reliance  for  the  endowment  of  the  ' 
Institution  was  upon  the  sale  of  lands.  Ten  tliousand  acres  lying  in  a 
body  were  purchased,  in  the  centre  of  which  Galesburg  was  located. 
But  the  pecuniary  reverses  of  the  country  have,  in  a  great  measure,  pre- 
vented the  rise  and  the  sale  of  lands.  The  surrounding  country  has  done 
something,  but  little  however,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  money 
in  a  country  so  new  and  so  thinly  populated.      *  *  *  * 

Alter  certain  reservations  for  the  town  and  for  collegiate  and  theolo- 
gical uses,  the  purchase  was  divided  into  farms,  appraised  upon  the  ave- 
rage of  five  dollars  per  acre.  The  resources  of  the  College  have  been 
principally  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  farms.  In  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  high  urice  paid  for  these  lands,  the  privilege  was  granted  to 
the  purchasers  ot  the  first  forty  farms,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each,  of  keeping  two  students  for  each  farm,  in  some  department  of  the 
inatitution,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.        ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  College  was  fulKr  organized  in  1841,  and  in  June  last  a  class  was 
graduated,  con.  isting  of'^nine  members.  In  1843,  a  building  which  had 
cost  more  than  $5000,  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  people  of  Galesburg 
and  vicinity  contributed  $3500  to  repair  the  loss.  Two  other  buildings 
have  been  erected  suitable  for  chapel,  lecture- rooms,  library,  &c.,  ^^ 
capable,  in  addition,  of  accommodating  about  forty  students.  These  are 
now  occupied,  are  very  respectable  buildings  of  brick,  and  are  beautifully 
situated,  with  ample  grounds  around  them.        *  *  *  */ 

The  male  and  female  departments  in  the  Institution  are  kept  distinct  ;| 
having  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  except  that  they  are  \ 
both  under  the  same  corporation,  and  the  teachers  in  the  College,  when  \ 
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Dot  otherwise  engaged,  give  occasional  instraction  to  the  memben  of 
the  Female  Academy.  The  boarding-houses  and  recitations  of  the  two 
are  kept  entirely  separate  and  distinct.    »  *  *  »  * 

The  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus  are  very  respectable.  In 
1843,  sixteen  hundred  volumes  were  obtained  for  the  Library,  and  $500 
worth  of  books  secured  in  Europe,  have  since  been  added.  The  manual 
labor  feature  of  the  College  is  relinquished,  thddgh  facilities  are  given 
to  any  student  who  wishes  them,  to  cultivate  land  or  engage  in  other 
occupations.  The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  be  as  extensive  and 
thorough  as  that  pursued  at  any  other  Western  College.  It  compares 
very  well  with  the  course  at  Illinois  College.      *  ♦  *  » 

The  town  of  Gralesburg,  the  College,  and  indeed  that  whole  section 
of  country,  are  marked  with  strong  anti-slavery  principles.  At  the  same 
time,  the  gentlemen  with  whom  your  Committee  conferred,  declared  that 
they  were  not  peculiar  nor  ultra  in  their  views  on  this  subject,  nor  did 
they  intend  the  College  should  be.  They,  in  common  with  the  College, 
and  the  community  at  large,  contribute  to  the  funds  of  ail  our  great  bene- 
volent institutions,  such  as  the  American  Board,  Home  Missionary,  and 
Tract  Societies.  ******* 

Your  Committee,  after  the  most  minute  inquiry,  were  obliged  to  con- 
clude that  this  College  was  founded  in  good  faith,  and  not  for  pecuniary 
gain.  They  also  find  that  its  condition  is  such,  that  it  neither  requires 
nor  expects  a  larse  appropriation.  Whether  under  all  these  circum- 
stances it  will  be  oest  to  decline  its  application,  the  Board  must  decide. 
Upon  this  point,  the  Committee  do  not  feel  called  upon  in  this  place  to 
express  any  opinion.    \  Vide  p.  40.] 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 

As  Illinois  College  is  alreadjr  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society, 
many  particulars  may  be  omitted  in  our  Report,  which  it  might  perhaps 
be  desirable  to  mention,  if  the  claims  of  the  Institution  were  now  for  the 
first  time  to  be  presented  to  your  consideration.  Jacksonville,  where  it 
is  located,  is  easy  of  access  by  water,  and  the  other  great  thoroughfares 
of  business,  and  is  also  a  healthful  spot,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
villages  in  the  West,  It  wears  every  appearance  of  intelligence,  indus- 
try, and  good  morals.  The  population  of  the  village  is  about  2500, 
Besides  the  College  and  the  institutions  connected  with  it,  there  are  also 
in  the  village  a  Female  Academy,  and  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb;  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  shortly  to  be  established.  The  prin- 
cipal college  edifice  stands  on  rising  ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  the  village^  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.      *  ♦  ♦  *  »  ♦  * 

The  College  Library  (of  less  than  3000  volumes),  is  made  up  mostly 
of  second-hand  books.  A  good  College  library  is  the  more  needful  in  that 
country,  where  but  few  literary  societies  exist  with  large  collections  of 
books,  {ind  men  of  research,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  must  rely 
almost  solely  on  such  means  as  the  College  may  afibrd.  And  permit  us 
to  suggest,  that  if  men  of  strong  minds  and  ardent  temperaments,  men 
inspired  with  a  generous  love  of  investigation,  are  set  down  on  these 
Western  Prairies,  with  few  books  to  consult,  and  compelled  to  think  out 
for  themselves  every  problem  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  solve, 
we  must  not  deem  it  strange  if  occasionally  they  are  found  somewhat 
erratic  in  their  movements.  The  Philosophical  Apparatus  belonging  to 
this  College  was  obtained  at  Paris,  at  great  expense,  and  is  reported  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Medical  Department  is  already  established,  with  buildings  for 
its  accommodation ;  and  the  library  attached  to  this  school  is  highly 
respectable,  embracing  the  best  modern  works,  upon  the  various  branches 
of  medical  science.  •  ♦  *  V  ♦  ♦  * 

It  is  but  too  well  known  to  the  Board  that  this  College  is  laboring 
iinder  heavy  pecuniary  embarrassments.  At  a  meeting  ofthe  Trustees, 
held  June  2oth,  1846,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  sufficient 
amoont  of  property  held  by  the  College  should  be  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  its  debts.  The  property  thus  set  apart  has  been  divided  into 
three  hundred  shares,  and  ofi'ered  to  subscribers  on  certain  specified  con- 
ditions. As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  College,  it  may  be 
stated  that  from  one  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  shares  will  be  taken  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

The.Report  here  represents  that ''  the  Committee  made  the  most  dili- 
gent and  thorough  inquiry  respecting  certain  existing  rumors  unfavorable 
to  the  College,  and  were  pleased  to  find  that  so  fsur  as  they  had  any  foun- 
dation, they  respected  incidental  evils  that  were  fast  disappearing,  and 
which  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  Institution  were  endeavoring,  in 
all  suitable  ways,  to  remove  entirely. 

Your  Committee  would  farther  say,  that,  if  this  Institution  could 
be  relieved  of  its  pecuniary  embarrassments,  they  know  of  nothing  which 
can  prevent  its  realizing  ultimately  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  early  friends;  and  hence  they  hesitate  not  to  recommend  it  most 
heartily  to*  the  continued  confidence  and  patronage  ofthe  Board.  When 
we  contemnlate  the  ausj)ices  under  which  it  weub  founded;  ihe  self-deny- 
ing toil  ana  noble  sacrifices  that  have  been  expended  upon  it;  the  place 
which  it  has  already  attained  in  the  afiections  of  some  of  the  best  minds 
io  the  West;  the  interesting  community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is 
planted;  the  many  and  fervent  prayers  by  which  it  has  been  conse- 
crated to  the  cause  of  learning  and  of  Godf ;  the  happy  influence  it  is 
destined  to  exert,  if  it  be  sustained,  on  the  generations  which  are  ad- 
vancing so  rapidly  to  fill  the  great  valley,  and  through  them  on  the 
country  at  large  and  the  world  ;  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
thought  of  its  failure.  The  extinction  of  this  College  would  be  the 
qaenehing  of  one  of  the  irreater  lights.  The  stars  of  less  magnitude 
would  hardly  shine  through  the  deepening  shadows  that  would  imme- 
dtaiely  fall  upon  that  land.  The  friends  of  learning  would  be  disheart- 
ened. Popery  would  exult  over  the  catastrophe.  The  enemies  of  pure 
Protestantism  of  every  description  would  rejoice.  It  must  not  fail.  Let 
the  Institution  assume  the  dignified  position  of  permanency,  and  it  will 
soon  rise  above  the  other  difficulties,  and  at  no  distant  day  be  regarded 
by  the  people  generally,  or  at  least  oy  that  class  to  whom  society  must 
look  (or  every  social  improvement,  with  something  of  that  reverence  and 
afiection 'which  we  are  accustomed  to  feel  towards  older  but  similar  insti- 
tutions at  the  East 


WESTERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE. 

The  last  institution  visited  by  your  Committee  was  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  Ohio.  We  were  pleased  with  the  general  appearance 
ofthe  institution.  The  College  buildings,  three  in  number,  are  substan- 
tial edifices^  and  well  constructed  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
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students.  The  ground  pn  which  they  stand  contains  twelve  acres.  The 
buildings  are  arranged  in  a  right  line,  and  present  a  fine  and  commaad- 
ing  front.    We  were  instantly  reminded  of  Yale  College. 

A  new  edifice,  erected  in  1845,  furnishes  ample  accommodations  for 
lectures,  and  tlie  display  of  an  Anatomical  Museum,  Cabinets  of  Natural 
History,  &c.  A  collection  of  filleen  hundred  choice  mineralogical  and 
geological  specimens,  selected  with  great  care,  are  bo  arran^^ed  in  the 
hall  of  this  edifice  as  to  exhibit  the  important  relations  of  all  the  species. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  specimens  are  from  Europe  and  other  foreign 
localities.  The  collection  embraces  also  a  suit  of  fossils,  obtained  from 
Berlin,  illustrating  a  very  interesting  geological  epoch.  The  Chemical 
Department  is  abundantly  supplied  with  apparatus  for  illustrating  ail  the 
principles  of  chemical  philosophy.  The  department  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  has  a  very  extensive  apparatus  of  the  first  order.  The 
astronomical  Observatory  is  provided  with  all  the  appropriate  appendages 
and  furniture  of  such  establishments.  The  Libraries  of  the  College  and 
the  Literary  Societies  contain  about  six  thousand  volumes.  This  insticu- 
tion  has  connected  with  it  a  Theological  and  a  Medical  Department  *  *  * 

The  cost  of  an  education  here  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Jacksonville. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  student,  exclusive  of 
apparel  and  travelling  expenses,  need  not  much  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars.  ♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

We  have  sometimes  heard  it  suggested  that  this  College  might  reduce 
its  annual  expenditures  without  any  essential  detriment,  by  decreasing 
the  number  of  its  Professors.  We  would  be  very  slow,  however,  to 
recommend  such  a  measure,  as  under  existing  circumstances  it  might 
result  in  injury.  It  would  be  a  retrograde  movement  which  we  should 
strongly  deprecate.  Your  Committee  would  only  require  this  institution, 
and  all  other  similar  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society, 
to  refrainr-^from  unnecessary  expenditures  and  prudently  husband  their 
resources.  We  feel  it  our  duty  lo  say,  that  among  the  institutions  which 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  visit,  there  is  no  one  concerning  which  we 
entertain  more  sanguine  hopes  than  of  the  Western  Reserve  College. 
The  section  of  country  in  which  it  is  located  is  in  many  respects  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  West.  But  the  friends  of  education 
have  many  of  the  same  peculiarities  to  contend  with  on  the  Reserve 
which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  West.  They  prevaih  however,  to 
a  much  less  extent.  jf 

Persuaded  that  we  must  look  for  aid  for  our  College)  chiefly  to  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  esteem  the  institutions  ofthe  Gospel  and 
leel  their  responsibility  to  God,  we  took  special  pains  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  churaies  on  the  Reserve.  Only  one-eighth  to  one-sixth 
of  the  population  on  the  Reserve  are  under  Congregational  or  Presbyte- 
rian influence. 

The  religious  statistics  of  the  towns  named  in  the  Report  (and  they 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  whole)  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  worldly 
prosperity  of  these  settlements — whatever  their  success  in  agriculture 
and  traflic,  they  must  have  more  religion  before  the  friends  of  education 
can  hope  to  receive  from  them  that  generous  patronage  which  the  Col- 
lege demands,  and  which  in  our  opinion  it  justly  deserves. 

Every  year,  however,  there  is  perceptible  a  growing  interest  in  the 
College.  Some  generous  patrons  have  been  found  on  the  Reserve. 
The  College  is  becoming  every  year  more  stable  in  its  classes.  Most  of 
the  students  who  enter  the  institution  now  complete  their  course  of  edu- 
cation.   Formerly  it  was  not  so.    There  is  an  evident  change  of  impres- 
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ekm  with  reBpect  to  the  utility  of  a  h'beral  education.  The  importation  of 
unlearned  jninistere  is  beginning  to  be  suspected  very  extensively,  and 
plain  men  are  thinking  that  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  should  have  more 
worthy  successors.  These  are  encouraging  omens.  Furthermore,  the 
College  is  yearly  planting  its  gmduaies  all  over  the  Reserve,  who  will 
multiply  patrons  and  friends.  Through  the  influence  of  a  graduate  who 
was  settled  at  Appletoo  two  vears  since,  a  donation  was  made  to  the 
College  of  two  tnousand  dollars.  Like  all  other  Western  Institutions, 
the  College  is  aofiering  great}y  from  pecuniary  embarrassments.  The 
Trustees  are  now  pushing  an  agency  on  the  Reserve,  and  taking  vigor- 
008  measures,  by  the  sale  of  land  and  donations,  to  cancel  the  debt. 
Year  Committee  will  add  nothing  more,  except  to  recommend  this  Col- 
lege to  the  continued  patronage  of  the  Board ;  suggesting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  insisting  upon  a  careful  economy  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  management  of  its  funds.* 

In  conciusion,  your  Committee  would  state,  that  from  all  they  could 
learn  of  Western  character  and  resources,  prospective  wants  and  present 
neoessities,  they  could  not  resist  the  conviction,  thai  more  ought  to  be 
done  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  to  endow  and  sustain  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Institutions  at  the  West..  *  *  * 

Society  at  the  West  is  more  active,  unformed,  and  heterogeneous  than 
we  had  supposed,  yet  containing  much  that  is  sober,  pious,  temperate,  and 
inteliigeot;  withal,  quite  a  proportion  that,  from  the  climate  and  ease  of 
procuring  a  subsistence,  will  surely  become  indolent  and  rapidly  dete- 
lioraie,  ♦  *  ♦ 

Your  Committee  cannot  close  their  Report  of  their  observations  at 
the  West  without  expressing  their  conviction,  that  a  large  amount  of 
pecuniary  aid  ought  to  be  forwarded  to  the  institutions  already  under  our 
care.  These  Colleges  greatly  need  to  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  debts 
that  now  embarrass  them,  and  to  have  great  additions  mane  to  their 
libraries.  These  are  painfully  deficient  of  valuable  and  standard  works 
in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science. 

The  most  painful  subject  that  met  our  observation  was  the  spirit  of  ^ 
jealousy,  if  not  of  envy  and  rivalship,  between  the  two  Christian  denomi- 
nations who  are  of  all  others  the  most  tenderly  related,  and  whose  inter- 
ests are  or  should  be  identical.  We  allude  to  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  denominations  as  found  at  the  West.  There  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  already  an  unpleasant  state  of  feeling  existing  be- 
tween them,  and  in  many  cases  efforts  are  made  for  the  extension  of  their 
respective  bodies,  which  is  sure  to  increase  this  unhappy  feeling.  In 
some  instances  this  has  operated  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  literary 
institutions. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  all  of  which,  excepting  about  &ve 
days,  in  which  we  were  detained  by  the  failure  of  public  conveyances,  or 
in  visiting  friends,  were  spent  in  the  immediate  and  active  duties  of  our 
mission,  in  the  good  providence  of  God  we  were  permitted  to  return  in 
safely  to  our  families  and  homes.  And  we  have  done  so  with  an 
increased  conviction  of  the  value  of  this  Society,  and  that  the  educational 
institutions  at  the  West  cannot  for  some  years  to  come  be  sustained 
without  the  aid  of  Eastern  benefaciions. 

And  considering  the  growing  population  of  the  West,  the  peculiarities 
of  their  character,  their  political  influence,  we  know  of  no  cause  now 

*  Marietu  CoHege,  Wabash  College,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  which  are  under  the 
of  the  Society,  the  Coauaittee  were  nnable  to  vUit.— Sxc*t. 
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presented  for  the  patronage  of  Eastern  Christians  and  patriots  that  has 
stronger  claims,  or  one  cause  which,  if  permitted  to  languish  for  want  of 
aid,  will  he  more  sure  to  entail  wide  and  permanent  evils  on  every  inte- 
rest and  department  of  western  society.  , 

And  vour  Committee  do  now,  with  growing  interest  in  the  object  of 
this  Society,  commend  it  to  the  warm  attachment  of  this  Board,  and 
through  them  to  the  chtirches  and  the  community  which  they  represent 

A.  D.  EDDY, 
J.  H.  TOWNE. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OP  THE  BOARD. 

SpringJUld,  Man.,  October  29M,  1846. 

VoUdf  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman, 
D.  D.,  for  his  excellent  sremon  preached  last  evening  before  the  Society,  and  that 
a  copy  be  requested  for  publication. 

The  Report  of  the  Western  Committee  was  read  and  accepted. 

Votedf  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  the  Committee  for  the  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  discharged  the  duty  intrusted  to  them. 

VoUdf  That  parts  of  the  Report  be  published  in  connection  with  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Society,  under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting  Committee. 

A  communication  was  read  from  N.  Coffin,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  Illinois  College, 
in  reference  to  a  plan  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  that  Institution  for  the  liquidatfon 
of  its  debts  by  the  sale  of  property.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
three,  who,  through  their  Chairman,  Hon.  A.  M.  Collins,  presented  the  following 
Report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee,  having  had  the  plan  under  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
condition  of  the  College  generallv  in  relation  to  Its  pecuniary  affairs,  are  pleased  to 
find  from  the  evidence  furnishea  that  the  College  ia  perfectly  solvent ;  and,  as  all 
efibrts  to  raise  money  at  the  West  by  direct  donations  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  its 
debts  have  failed,  they  fully  approve  of  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  to  devote  that 
part  of  their  disposable  property  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  which  thev  liave  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  Believing  the  plan  to  be  safe  to  those  who  shaU  talct  the  stock 
ojferedi  and  Vmt  it  will  free  the  Institution  from  its  present  embarrassments,  they 
cheerfully  recommend  the  same  Jto  the  friends  of  learning  at  the  East  for  their  co- 
operation. 

Voted^  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  extending 
oor  operations  so  as  to  include  academies  and  lower  schools,  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  that  subject. 

Voted,  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  a  grant  in  aid  of  Knox  College,  in  Illinois, 
on  condition  that  the  Trustees  shall  make  all  reasonable  efibrts,  wUhin  the  present 
year,  to  efliect  an  arrangement  by  which  the  right  of  sratuitous  tuition,  held  by  the 
purchasers  of  the  first  forty  farms  sold  in  the  township  of  Gkilesburff,  or  by  their 
legal  representatives,  shall  be  in  some  way  converted  into  a  charitable  fund ;  and 
that  the  Trustees  shall,  within  the  specified  time,  make  all  the  efibrt  in  their  power 
to  release  the  College  from  all  outstanding  claims  against  it,  and  shall  report  the 
result  of  their  efibrts  to  this  Board  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Votedf  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  it  is  not  expedient  for  any  Institu- 
tion aided  by  this  Society  to  contract  debts  for  purposes  not  absolutely  necessary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST— HELD  AT  TROY,  N.  Y. 

The  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  was  delivered  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Oct  27, 1847,  in  the  Second-stteet  Presby- 
terian Church,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  from  Acts  xix.  9,  10,  Disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one 
Tyrannus.  And  this  continued  by  the  space  of  two  years. 
Dr.  B.  regarded  this  passage  as  exhibiting  the  first  attempt  to 
extend  the  Christian  religion  by  an  alliance  with  institutions 
of  learning,  and  claimed  it  as  a  warrant  from  apostolic  exam- 
ple for  the  great  enterprise  of  patriotism  and  Christian  philan- 
thropy undertaken  by  the  Society.  With  great  clearness  and 
power,  he  set  forth  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  produce  a 
•class  of  learned  men,  and  to  establish  for  itself  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  also  the  usefulness  of  learned  Christian  men  and 
seats  of  Christian  learning  in  promoting  the  interests  and  se- 
curing the  advancement  of  Christianity.  A  copy  of  the  Dis- 
course has  been  requested  for  publication. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Thursday  morning,  Oct.  28,  at  9 
o'clock,  and  devoted  the  day  to  the  business  of  the  Society.  In 
the  evening  the  Anniversary  exercises  were  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  of  Yale 
College,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, took  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  In  introducing  the  exer- 
cises of  the  evening,  Dr.  Goodrich  made  a  statement  of  the 
objects  and  plans  of  the  Society.    • 

Every  young  people,  he  said,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves 
adequate  Educational  Institutions,  had  been  obUged  to  depend  on 
the  aid  of  older  and  more  wealthy  communities.  Of  this  fact  the 
history  of  New  England  was  a  strikmg  illustration.  It  was  the  grand 
purpose  of  the  Others  of  New  England  to  plant  in  this  country  those 
forms  of  civil  and  religious  polity  m  which  we  now  rejoice  as  the  glory 
of  our  land.    For  this  end  tney  made  those  sacrifices  which  have  en- 
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shrined  their  names  as  the  noblest  benePactors  of  their  race.  To  attain 
this  end  they  regarded  the  higher  schools  of  learning  as  indispensable. 
In  this  view  they  were  cUl  of  one  mind.  Yet  look  at  the  oldest  of  those 
States.  Her  University  with  endowments  now  amounting  to  more  than 
600,000  dollars,  and  with  Apparatus,  Library,  &c.,  reaching  to  near  a  mil- 
lion !  What  name  indicates  the  source,  from  which  came  a  large 
share  of  its  early  endowments?  That  name  is  Harvard.  Next  comes 
Connecticut,  with  her  Yale,  named  ibr  the  Governor  of  the  British  East 
India  ( 'Ompany.  Then  New  Hampshire,  whose  College  was  endowed  by 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  ;  and  Maine,  with  her  College,  honoring  the 
name  of  Bowdoin,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  these  States,  with  their  peculiarly  homogeneous  character  and  their 
singular  unanimity  in  the  appreciation  of  education,  could  not  found 
suitable  Colleges  for  themselves,  it  would  seem  exceedingly  unreasonable 
to  expect  it  of  any  young  people,  and  especially  of  communities  consti- 
tuted of  elements  widely  diverse  in  habits,  character,  education,  and 
even  language.  Obviously,  the  cause  of  education  in  such  communi- 
ties must  findpatrons  abroad  or  it  will  be  likely  to  be  sadly  neglected. 

Thos^  who  undertook  the  founding  of  the  early  seats  uf  learning  in 
this  country,  did  so  as  an  essential  pvt  of  their  labor  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  Christianity',  and  to  plant  the  institutions  of  civil  liberty. 
Acting  in  this  spirit,  those  of  kindred  sympathies  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States  seek,  by  similar  means,  to  give  the  stamp  of  know- 
ledge and  the  fear  of  God  to  their  children  in  the  West,  and  to  the  mil- 
lions from  other  landS;  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  By  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Society,  we  seek  to  make  available  to  the  greatest  practi- 
cable extent  the  educational  sentiment  which  exists  at  the  West ;  to 
stimulate,  in  connection  with  Puritan  principles,  the  friends  of  sound 
learning  there  to  do  all  they  can  in  this  direction,  while  we  endeavor 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  their  ability  to  do  what  clearly  must  he  done.  ^ 
To  ask  of  what  benefit  are  the  Colleges  to  be,  which  we  thus  secure  to* 
the  West,  is  like  asking  what  benefit  does  the  sun  confer  on  this  planet 
We  receive  through  the  influence  of  such  institutions  so  large  a  share 
of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  in  all  the  varied  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, that  we  do  not  comprehend  our  dependence,  and  these  blessings 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  our  happiness  in  all  our  relations,  so 
multitudinous  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  from  their  very  number  and 
extent  we  are  in  danger  of  lightly  esteeming,  or  of  overlooking  them 
altogether. 

Take  the  example  of  a  single  intellect  What  were  the  influences 
requisite  to  form  such  a  mind  as  that  of  De  Witt  Clinton  ?  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  advantages  which  have  resulted,  and  which  are  to  result  to  the 
State  of  New- York  and  to  the  whole  country,  from  the  application  of 
his  mind  to  a  development  of  the  resources  of^the  State  and  to  facililatc 
its  intercommunication  ?  Yet  these  benefits,  in  their  untold  variefv  and 
extent,  must  be  traced  to  these  higher  institutions  of  learning.  \i  it  be 
asked  what  has  made  New  England  what  she  is.  in  regard  to  most  of 
that  which  makes  her  what  is  desirable,  or  what  has  diffused  through 
the  Middle  States  the  larger  share  of  their  blessings,  the  same  conclu- 
sion  is  reached. 

What  planted  that  church  on  the  hill  ?  Whence  originated  the  school 
srystems,  bringing  education  to  all  the  population  ?  From  the  Colleges, 
founded  to  educate  a  learned  Christian  Ministry,  came  the  influences 
which  procured  these  results.  To  the  same  source  too  you  must  as- 
cribe most  of  the  activity  and  thrift  in  mechanics,  manufactures,  and 
commerce. 
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Look  over  rocky  New  Knglaod!  It  has  beea  said'  that  her  only 
prodactions  for  export  were  her  granite  and  her  ice.  But  her  Colleges 
have  made  her  the  exporter  of  a  far  richer  treasure  ihan  these.  That 
ireaaure  is  mind  ;  mind  that  is  felt  in  its  operations,  originating,  guid- 
ing, fashioning,  agencies  of  improvement  or  of  blessing  in  ail  the 
departments  of  society  and  of  humanity,'  throughout  the  laud  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Shall  these  influeni;e8  from  the  Eastern  and  the  Middle  States  be 
extended  through  the  new  empires  which  are  now  so  rapidly  rising  in 
the  West,  and  swelling  the  number  in  our  galaxy  of  States,  or  shall  op- 
posite and  hostile  influences  so  mingle  with  the  elements  of  society  there 
that  soon  the  great  experiment  which  we  are  making  before  the  nations 
shall  fail  ?  The  Society  would  do  what  lay  in  its  power  to  prevent  so  dire- 
ful a  result,  by  aiding  the  West  to  secure  the  institutions  which  have 
been  in  the  East  the  great  generators  of  saving  influence. 

If  the  effort  shall  be  successful,  we  must  be  indeed  a  great  people ; 
a  high  destiny  is  befoce  us ;  the  power  of  our  example,  as  well  as  the 
direct  influences  which  go  out  from  us,  shall  be  for  salvation  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

But  let  us,  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  not  forget  that  we  are  soon  to  be 
but  as  the  hem*of  the  garment  to  this  great  nation — the  mere  fringe 
skirting  its  borders.  Already  the  heart  of  this  country  beats  in  the 
Valley  of  tlie  Mississippi.  To  control  the  destinies  of  this  country,  to 
determine  the  character  of  its  institutions  by  the  power  of  numbers,  is 
ours  no  longer. 

But,  by  the  providence  of  God,  we  have  in  this  Society  an  Agency, 
which,  if  we  will  wisely  and  diligently  use  it,  will  aflbrd  us  the  far 
higher  honor  of  educating  the  mind  that  is  to  sway  the  destinies  of  this 
land,  and  make  its  impress  on  the  world. 

Every  year  tliat  this  people  simply  lives,  in  its  present  civil  and 
social  relations,  it  is  reading  a  lesson  to  the  nations  or  the  earth,  on  the 
subject  of  popular  government,  free  civil  institutions,  and  religious 
liberty.  And  it  is  tne  part  of  the  country  which  we  seek  to  aid,  it  is 
the  West,  which,  for  better  or  for  worse,  according  to  the  education 
we  give  it,  is  to  read  this  lesson  wfth  prodigious  power,  to  ediflcation 
and  salvation,  or  the  sad  reverse.  If  me  masses  there  shall  be  lel\  to 
grow  up  untaught,  or  be  trained  under  anti-Christian  influences,  the 
wide-spread^mischief  and  ruin  will  be  irreparable.  But  if  all  the  mind 
of  the  mighty  West  shall  be  educated  under  such  influences  as  we 
seek  to  impart,  in  giving  them  these  Christian  Colleges,  then  indeed 
shall  we  have  nobly  contributed  to  accomplish  the  high  aim  for  which 
our  fathers  came  to  this  land.  Emphatically  do  we  now  occupy  the 
high  vantagre-ground  for  preparing  our  country  to  be  indeed  ^'  the  light 
of  the  wond,"  and,  for  its  benign  influence,'  **  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth." 

Aq  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was 
read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Eev.  Theron  Baldwin. 

The  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass., 
and  the  Hon.  Robert  Wilkinson,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  Report  with  addresses,  characterized 
by  comprehensive  views — adaptation  to  the  occasion-r- effec- 
tive reasoning — an  eminently  Christian  spirit — and  a  fervid 
eloqaence  that  moved  every  heart. 
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The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Chairman — after 
which  the  Society  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  following  officers  were  chosen : 

Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ITfce^Stetfliriits. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  ATWOOD.  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  I  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mcuss. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  ' 

BCtectocs. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,      " 

Rev.  WM.  B.  LEWIS,  Brooklyn. 

Hon.  R.  WILKINSON,  Poughkeepeie,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.  «  •» 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS,  "  « 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boeton. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.         « 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New  York  City. 

Rbv.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

Rbv.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New  York  City. 

Creamnret. 
MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  Society  voted  to  amend  the  fourth  article  of  the 
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Constitution  by  adding  the  words  ''  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at 
one  time  shall  constitute  a  Member  for  Life."^ 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October,  1848. 

The  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  next  annual  discourse,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  his  alternate. 
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CONSTITUTION 

•  OP  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  a£ford  assistance  to 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner^ 
and  so  long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 
the  exigencies  of.  the  Institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have 
power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
ear,  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The 
Resident,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by 
contributing  annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time 
shall  constitute  a  Member  for  Life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  YI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the 
appropriation  of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present 

Art.  VIL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the 
daiihs  of  the  several  Institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  Tit  being  understooa  that  contributionfl 
designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  desi^^- 
nations) ;  to  call  special  meetings  or  the  Society  when  they  deem  it 
necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a 
majorit}r  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society,  provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specmed 
and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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FOURTH  REPORT. 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  their  Fourth  Annual  Report, 
would  make  a  devout  acknowledgment  of  that  Divine  favor 
which  has  spared  their  entire  number  during  the  past  year, 
and  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  all  the  success  which  has 
hitherto  crowned  their  humble  efforts  in  this  cause.  They 
would  also  breathe  a  prayer  that  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
in  all  their  future  movements  in  reference  to  the  great  interests 
of  the  Society,  they  may  be  guided  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth. 

"A  College,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  a  tree  of  centuries."  Of 
the  truth  of  this  remark  the  old  world  furnishes  numerous 
illuitrations,  and  our  own  country  is  not  without  them.  Har- 
vard is  now  somewhat  advanced  in  its  third  century ;  William 
and  Mary  has  a  little  more  than  completed  its  centmy  and  a 
half,  while  Yale  College  falls  but  a  few  years  short  of  this  period. 
The  first  centennial  celebration  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
occurred  a  few  months  since. 

These  ancient  trees  began  early  to  scatter  their  seed  upon 
American  soil,  but  it  germinated  only  here  and  there  during 
the  last  century.  Although  the  present  century  has  witnessed 
a  most  prolific  growth,  yet  many  of  the  species  have  sprung 
up  in  such  close  proximity,  or  from  a  soil  so  sterile,  that  they 
are  destined  to  a  sickly  existence  or  an  early  death.  And  in 
respect  to  those  which  have  a  sufficient  richness  of  soil  and 
scope  of  territory  to  insure  a  perpetuated  vitality,  the  growth  is 
80  slow  as  to  force  from  many  the  exclamation — <^a  quarter  or 
a  third  of  a  century  in  age,  and  no  farther  advanced  !"  Hence 
they  would  abandon  the  tree  of  centuries,  and  turn  their 
resources  and  efibrts  to  the  cultivation  of  something  which  can 
be  brought  to  a  speedier  maturity.  "  An  hundred  years  old, 
and  no  taller  1"  said  the  fabled  gourd  to  a  venerable  palm,  to 
whose  very  top.  it  had  climbed  iii  a  single  siunmer.  "  Every 
sutomer  of  my  life,"  replied  the  palm,  '^  a  gourd  has  climbed  up  ' 
around  me  as  proud  as  thou  art,  and  as  short-lived  as  thou 
wilt  be." 

The  professed  object  of  this  Society  is  to  cultivate  the  tree 
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of  ceivtuTxes  on  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  West.  And  it 
niay  yet  cause  many  a  noble  sp^imen  to  tower  there,  and  be 
the  glory  of  the  land,  long  after  a  hundred  generations  of 
gourds  shall  have  withered  around  their  trunks. 

At  the  close  of  another  year  we  have  gathered  here  (o  look 
at  the  condition  of  the  institutions  now'  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Society,  and  inquire  what  measures  can  be  adopted 
to  give  increased  vigor  to  their  growth.  As  their  existence  is 
to  be  measured  on  the  scale  of  centuries,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  anticipate  any  very  striking  changes  within  the  lapse 
of  a  single  year.  The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Society,  how- 
ever, brings  us  to  a  post  of  observation .  sufficiently  removed 
from  our  starting  point  to  justify  the  expectation  of  real  and 
perceptible  advancement.  We  propose  now  to  occupy  that 
post  for  a  moment  in  order  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  our 
operations. 

The  design  of  the  Board,  from  the  first,  has  been  to  grant 
aid  in  such  amounts,  and  on  such  conditions,  as  should  effec- 
tually prevent,  any  undue  reliance  on  the  East,  and  to  the  ut- 
most extent  practicable  secure  the  development  of  Western 
resources.  They  have  been  careful  in  all  their  operations  to 
keep  the  idea  prominent,  that  the  East  was  not  to  found  in- 
stitutions with  the»aMi  of  the  West,  but  that  the  West  was  to 
do  it  with  the  aid  of  the  EasL  A  brief  view  of  the  past  and 
present  pecuniary  condition  of  the  several  Institutions  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Society,  will  make  it  obvious,  we  trust, 
that  this  particular  part  of  our  operations  has  been  prosecuted 
with  most  encouraging  success. 

Western  Reserve  College. 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in.  a  debt  of 
more  than  $32,000.  It  is  not  strange  that  its  guardians  should 
sometimes  sink  into  utter  despair  as  to  their  ability  to  remove 
this  indebtedness,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  Institution.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1847, 
a  circular  was  addressed  by  the  Trustees  of  this  College  to  its 
'*  friends  and  patrons  "  on  the  Reserve,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts. 

"  Western  Reserve  Colle^  has  how  completed  the  twentieth  year 
of  its  existence.  The  recent  increase  of  its  numbers  furnishes  encour- 
aging proof,  tliat  as  a  literary  Institution  it  commands,  more  and  more, 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community.  Its  pecuniary  affairs, 
however,  remain  in  an  exceedingly  embarrassed  condition.  *  *  By  the 
failure  to  redeem  obligations,  the  Uollege  has  suffered  a  loss  of  about 
$30,000,  and  by  depreciation  in  the  value  of  property  of  nearly  $20,000. 
The  subscriptions  which  are  paid  have  been  collected  slowly  through 
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a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  paymenta  have  been  received  chiefly 
in  lands,  and  other  property  unproductive  of  yearly  income.  *It  has  not 
therefore  been  in  tlie  power  ot  the  Trustees  to  accumulate  productive 
funds.  *  *  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Institution,  when  the  Board  of 
Instraction  is  full,  are  about  $8,0U0.  The  students  of  the  Theological 
Seminaiy  and  many  of  the  students  in  the  College  pay  no  tuition.  The 
income  from  that  source  is  therefore  small,  being  but  about  $2,000  a 
year.  Hence,  about  $6,000  annually  must  be  provided  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  either  by  yearly  collections,  or  by  the  sale  of  College 
lands.  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Board,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  meet  this  necessity,  and  a  debt  has  been  una- 
voidably  incurred  in  sustaining  the  departments  of  Instruction  of  nearly 

"  To  meet  this  indebtedness  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  now  in  their 
possession  land  and  other  property,  valued  when  given,  at  more  than 
$50,000.  A  rigid  cash  appraisal  has  recently  been  made,  in  which  their 
present  value  is  estimated  at  about  $40,000.  Besides  this  property 
about  $60,000,  since  the  organization  of  the  College,  have  been  m vested 
in  College  buildings,  grounds,  cabinet,  apparatus,  library,  observatory, 
and  instruments.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  was  given  for  this  purpose, 
and  afler  the  use  and  wear  of  years,  these  necessary  facilities  for  Col- 
lege instruction  are  still  valued  at  $40,000. 

"  The  College  has  therefore  accumulated  property,  above  its  pre- 
sent liabilities,  to  the  value  of  $45,000,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
necessary  means  (named  above)  for  the  accommodation  and  instruction 
of  students,  and  hence  not  productive  of  income  for  the  support  of  in- 
Btractors.  To  place  both  the  College  and  the  Seminary  in  a  safe  con- 
dition, the  Institution  needs  an  addition  of  $100,000  to  its  present  funds. 
This  addition  would  produce  an  annual  income  of  $6,000. 

"  The  friends  of  the  Institution  are  invited  by  the  Trustees  to  unite 
with  tliem  in  a  strenuous  efibrt  to  raise  this  sum  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  work  was  commenced  Jan.  Ist,  1845,  and  prosecuted 
tor  six  months  with  good  success,  the  subscriptions  for  that  period  being 
about  $10,000,  Owinff  to  the  extreme  drought  of  that  year  th^  eflbrt 
was  suspended  for  twelve  months,  but  is  now  resumed  with  fair  pros- 
pects of  success.  As  an  encouragement  to  this  eflfort  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 
engages  to  Airnish  annual  aid,  according  to  its  ability,  for  current  ex- 

Senses.  If  is  not  expected  that  this  aid  will  meet  the  entire  annual 
eficiency,  but  as  it  is  rendered  in  cash  it  afibrds  essential  relief.  It  is 
very  desirable,  however,  that  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  East  for 
aid  may  cease  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  presumed  that  a  proper  self- 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  region  will  not  permit  them  to 
rely  for  the  support  of  their  Institutions  on  the  bounty  of  a  distant 
communitv  longer  than  necessity  requires. 

'^  It  is  believed  that  here,  equally  as  at  the  East,  many  can  1A  found 
who  have  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  such  an  Institution 
and  its  relations,  not  merely  to  the  present  time,  but  to  all  generations 
to  come,  and  largeness  of  heart  to  make  noble  sacrifices  in  its  behalf. 
Its  present  ample  provision  of  buildings  for  students  and  for  scientific 
puiposes,  and  also  of  extensive  College  grounds,  is  due  almost  whollt 
to  the  liberality  of  this  region.  And  the  moral  and  intellectual  ascend- 
ency of  the  Reserve — the  efibrts  and  self-denial  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  sustained  the  College — and  its  own  well-earned  reputation — 
all  demand  that  it  should  soon  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ultimate 
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fiiilure.  The  work  can  be  done  if  all  the  friends  <fr  the  College  unite 
their  efforts,  according  to  their  ability,  for  its  support.  It  will  be  done 
if  patient  perseverance  and  faithful  effort  may  be  blest  for  its  accom- 
plishment." 

In  a  letter  received  a  few  days  since,  the  President  of  the 
College  sts^tes  that  the  subscription  now  stands  at  $38,000, 
and  that  as  it  must  reach  $40,000  before  the  1st  of  Jan.  1848, 
iti  order  to  be  bindings  the  remaining  $2,000  would  doubtless 
soon  be  added.*  This  subscription,  however,  cannot  furnish 
immediate  relief  to  the  College,  because,  1st.  The  most  of  it 
was  made  expressly  for  permanent  endowments,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Society  would  be  able  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  cur- 
rent ex)>enses'of  the  Institution.  2d.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
payable  in  real  estate,  and  cannot  be  made  available  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  3d.  The  first  instalment  on  the  cash  subscrip- 
tions is  not  yet  due. 

Should  the  Trustees  ultimately  succeed  in  accomplishing 
what  they  have  undertaken,  it  would  constitute  a  noble  exhibi- 
tion of  the  intelligence  and  Christian  liberality  of  the  friends  of 
learning  and  religion  scattered  over  the  Reserve.  Their  stib- 
scriptions  since  our  last  anniversary  exceed  in  amount  what 
Yale  College  received  during  any  one  year  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  its  existence.  A  few  facts  in  reference 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Reserve,  will  set  this  statement 
in  a  still  stwnger  light. 

From  recent  investigations,  made  with  more  than  ordinary 
thoroughness,  it  appears  that  of  the  210  townships  on  the 
Reserye,  which  has  been  called  "the  New  England  of  the 
West,"  55,  containing  a  population  of  51,171,  have  not  any 
Congregational  or  Presbyterian  church  within  their  limits,  and 
are  to  a  great  extent  without  church  organizations  of  any  kind. 
At  the  time  of  the  investigation  alluded  to,  the  churches  on  the 
Reserve  in  sympathy  with  the  College  did  not  much  exceed 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  they  had  a  reliable  ministerial 
force  of  only  eighty,  while  fifty  of  these  during  the  previous 
year  received  aid  either  from  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  or  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  leaving  only 
thirty^s  the  number  sustained  wholly  by  their  parishes  ! 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  as  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege has  an  evatigelical  basis,  and  was  founded  for  religious 
purposes,  and  is  under  the  guidance  of  religious  influence,  its 
patrons  must  be  mainly  looked  for  among  those  who  fully 
sympathize  with  its  principles  and  aims.  But  at  the  most  lib- 
eral estimate  they  would  not  probably  constitute  more  than  one 

*  This  has  since  been  done. — Secretary. 
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sixth  of  the  entire  population.  Surely  we  have  great  encou- 
ragement to  aid  those  who  will  put  forth* such  efForts  as  they  are 
now  making  in  their  infancy  for  the  establishment  of  a  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institution  that  shall  bless  not  only  the 
present  but  coming  generations. 

Illinois  College.  • 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in  a  debt  which 
in  1846  had  increased  to  $28,000.  Early  measures  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Trustees  for  its  liquidation  by  subscriptions  obtained 
in  that  State  ;  a.successful  beginning  was  made,  but  the  Trus- 
tees at  their  meeting  in  1846  resolved  "  that  property  must  pay 
the  debts."  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  the  College 
buildings,  and  33  acres  of  land  on  which  they  arc  erected, 
together  with  Library,  Apparatus.  &c.  &c,,  in  which  had  been 
invested  more  than  $50,000,  all  the  College  property  was  set 
apart  and  devoted  to  the  payment  of  debts  then  existing,  and 
formed  into  a  stock  of  300  shares,  to  be  sold  at  $100  each,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  directly  to  that  object. 

This  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  was  submitted  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College  to  this  Board  at  its  last  annual  meet- 
iugin  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  fully  approved.  From  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  to  the  Trustees  in  July  last,  we 
learn  that  160  shares  of  tl^e  College  stock  had  then  been  sold, 
amounting  to  $16,000,  and  that  $13,511  90  Jiad  been  applied 
during  the  year  then  closed  to  the  payment  of  aebts.  It  appears 
also  that  the  experiment  thus  far  shows  that  the  property  of  the 
College  set  apart  for  this  specific  object  is  amply  sufiicient  for  its 
present  debts.  The  Trustees  therefore  can  now  virtually 
present  the  Institution  as  a  College  out  of  debt. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  College  was  laid  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Illinois,  at  its  meeting  in  Jackson^le,  in  April 
last,  whereupon  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  viz. — 

1.  "  That  the  support  of  Colleges  in  this  and  other  Western  States 
of  the  Union,  is  a  truly  Christian  enterprise. 

2.  "  That  we  regard,  with  deep  interest  and  gratitude,  the  organiza- 
Hon  of  a  Society  at  the  East,  for  promoting  Collegiate  and  Theolo^- 
cal  Education  at  the  West,  and  that  we  consider  i^the  duty  of  minis- 
ters and  churches,  in  our  connection,  to  co-operate  with  that  Society  in 
procuring  pecuniary  aid  for  those  Colleges  which  it  is  endeavoring  to 
sustain. 

3.  "  That  for  the  sake  of  system  and  permanence,  in  pursuing  this 
object,  we  recommend  to  all  the  ministers  and  churches  in  our  connec- 
tion, to  give  this  subject  a  prominence  in  their  stated  annual  calls  upon 
the  liberality  of  the  community,  which  its  importance  in  the  scale  or 
benevolent  operations  demands." 
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Resolutions  similar  to  the  abov^e  were  nnanimously  adopted 
by  the  Congregational  Association  of  Illinois,  which  subse- 
quently met  at  Galesburgh,  recommending  the  cause  of  Colle- 
giate Education  to  all  the  ministers  and  churches  in  their  con- 
nection. In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  Jacksonville  voted — 

1.  "  That  this  charch  will  ^ive  to  the  cause  of  Collegiate  Education 
the  Bame  prominence  that  it  does  to  the  cause  of  Missions, — Foreign 
and  Domestic. 

2.  "  That  the  Pastor  be  reauested,  once  at  least  in  each  year,  to 
preach  upon  the  subject  of  Collegiate  Education  as  a  Christian  enter- 
prise ;  and  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  procure  subscriptions  to  aid  tbe 
Trustees  of  Illinois  College  in  sustaining  that  Institution." 

Resolutions  like  the  above  augur  well  for  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  and  the  infant  and  rising  churches  of  the  West.  They 
parry  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  when  every  family, 
in  each  of  the  Colonies  of  Connecficut  and  Plymouth,  "  gave 
to  the  College  at  Cambridge  twelve  pence,  or  a  peck  of  corn, 
or  its  value  in  unadulterated  wampum-peag."*  To  found 
and  sustain  such  Institutions,  was  regarded  in  thgse  early 
days  as  a  great  missionart/  enterprise,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  the  progress  of  ages  such  movements  have  so  far,  in 
popular  estimatiorij  \ost  their  missionary  aspect.  "It  was 
the  power  of  religious  faith  and  principles  which  animated  and 
sustained  the  Puritans  in  their  efforts  to  promote  good  learn- 
ing." So  now,.#our  Colleges  ought  to  lie  warm  on  the  heart 
of  the  Church,  and  live  in  her  prayers  and  sympathies."  We 
can  hardly  expect  prayer  and  sympathy,  however,  while  no 
efforts  or  sacrifices  are  made  for  their  benefit. 

Let  a  generation  grow  up  without  doing  any  thing  for 
such  Institutions,  and  while  they  may  rejoice  to  have  power- 
ful preachers— skilful  physicians — learned  teachers — profound 
jurists  and  Aliinent  statesmen,  they  are  likely  to  think  as  little 
about  the  College,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  them,  as 
they  do  about  the  far-off  manufactory  which  they  never  saw,  " 
but  upon  which  they  are  dependent  for  the  utensils  they  use, 
or  the  fabrics  they  wear !  It  is  therefore  a  fact  of  great  interest, 
that  tbe  infant  churches  and  communities  of  the  West,  by  the 
very  necessities  •f  their  condition,  are  made  to  understand  the 
bearings  which  the  higher  institutions  of  education  have  on 
the  progress  of  society— and  are  urged  by  motives  of  great 
power  td  put  a  vigorous  hand  to  the  work  of  founding  and  sus- 
taining them.  Donations,  however,  of  even  "  twelve  pence  or  a 
j)eck  of  corn,"  cannot  be  expected  from  "each  family  "  in  the 


*  Bancroft. 
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heterogeneous  communities  of  the  West.  If  resolutions  like 
those  above  quoted  should  be  carried  into  effect^  the  individuals 
and  families  with  which  they  would  be  influential,  would 
compose  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole.  Hence  their  w^eak- 
nessi  and  their  need  of  foreign  aid. 

Wabash  College. 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in  a  debt  of 
more  than  $17,000,  the  most  of  which  had  accrued  from  losses 
by  fire.  Stimulated  by  the  organization  of  the  Society,  the 
Trustees  appointed  an  agen^to  traverse  the  State  of  Indiana, 
in  behalf  of  the  College.  It  was  at  first  decided  to  make 
an  efibrt  to  raise  $60,000,  within  the  bounds  of  the  State,  in 
the  course  of  five  years.  This  plan  however  was  prudently 
abandoned,  and  an  effort  commenced  to  pay  the  debt  of 
the  College,  as  a  primary  step.  The  College  had  borrowed 
88,000  from  -the  «  Sinking  Fund"  of  the  State.  This  debt, 
with  unpaid  interest  added,  amounted  in  Jan.  1847,  to  $10,620. 
The  efforts  of  the  agent  in  obtaining  subscriptions  were  suc- 
cessful. Partial  collections  were  early  made,  and  depreciated 
^'  State  Bonds"  purchased,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  re- 
ceived at  par  by  the  State  in  liquidation  of  ils  claims  upon  the 
College.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  law  was 
passed  by  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  were 
authorized  to  settle  with  the  College  by  receiving  "State 
Bonds"  at  par  with  the  interest  on  the  same  for  $10,400  of  this 
indebtedness,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  College  should 
receive  one  scholar  free  of  tuition  from  each  county  in  the 
State  for  five  years — the  selection  to  be  made  by  the  County 
Commissioners  upon  the  same  principle  as  selections  are  made 
for  the  State  University.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  have 
accordingly  issued  their  circular  "  To  the  County  Commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties  in  the  State  of  Indiana,"  to  select 
and  send  in  students. 

The  liabilities  of  the  College  are  now  reduced  to  about 
$5,000,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Trustees  hope  to  make 
collections  on  old  subscriptions.  Still  greater  progress  would 
have  been  made  in  the  liquidation  of  debts  had  the  Society 
been  able,  as  was  hoped,  to  meet  the  full  deficiency  in  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Institution.  The  Trustees  have  been 
compelled  to  supply  this  lack  from  year  to  year  by  drawing 
bpon  the  capital  of  the  College. 

It  was  stated  in  our  last  Report  that  a  benevolent  individual 
in  that  State  had  contributed  $5,000,  in  part  to  constitute  the 
foundation  of  a  Professorship  in  the  College.    An  effort  was 
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also  commenced  some  months  since  to  procure  permanent 
fnnds  in  the  form  of  scholarships — but  of  its  success  we  are 
not  informed.  The  Tiustees  feel  encouraged  to  believe  that 
if  the  patronage  of  the  Society  is  continued  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  they  can — with  the  blessing  of  God  on  their 
own  earnest  efforts — succeed  in  placing  Wabash  College  upon 
a  permanent  foundatif^n.  Here,  as  in  Ohio  and  throughout 
the  West,  the  main  reliance  for  the  support  of  such  Institu- 
tions is  on  the  churches  that  sympathize  with  them.  But  there 
are  as  yei  only  a  little  more  than  100  churches  in  Indiana  upon 
whicli  Wabash  College  can  rely,  and  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  new  and  feeble.  The  A.  H.  M.  Society  sustained 
fifty-nine  missionaries  in  that  State  during  the  last  yean — and 
yet  the  number  of  men  who  minister  to  these  churches,  com- 
posed of  pastors,  stated  supplies,  and  those  without  charge, 
did  not  then  probably  exceed  seventy-five.  This  makes  the 
number  of  those  which  are  wholly  sustained  by  their  own 
churches  exceedingly  small. 

Marietta  College. 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in  a  debt  of 
$18,000.  Since  that  time,  by  the  application  of  funds  in  pos- 
session of  the  College,  it  has  been  reduced  to  $9,600.  Some 
$7,000  have  also  been  contributed  by  friends  of  the  Institution 
in  and  around  Marietta  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings 
and  other  purposes.  Important  aid  has  been  imparted  by  the 
Society  to  this  struggling  Institution ;  but  it  still  became  evi- 
dent that  if  it  lived  and  prospered  a  successful  appeal  must  be 
made  in  its  behalf  to  the  friends  of  education  at  the  West.  In 
this  condition  of  affairs  the  leading  friends  of  the  College  in 
Marietta  were  consulted,  and  it  was  found  that  although  the 
citizens  of  that  place,  at  different  periods,  had  taxed  themselves 
to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  Institution — they  were  dis- 
posed to  make  a  liberal  effort  once  more,  provided  a  plan  could 
be  devised  by  which  the  permanent  and  prosperous  existence 
of  the  College  could  be  secured.  Since  that  time  the  Tnistees 
have  issued  a  circular  to  the  friends  of  the  College  at  the  West, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

'^  After  a  careful  estimate  of  the  property  of  the  Institution,  and  of 
its  probable  income  and  expenditures,  the  Trustees  resolved  to  make  ent 
effort  to  raise  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  condition  the  sub- 
scriptions  upon  success  in  raising  at  least  $25,000  before  the  first  day 
of  August,  1848.  This  latter  sum  has  been  fixed  upon,  nof  as  the  sum 
which  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  in8titutit)n  would  require,  but  as 
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the  lowest  posttble  sum  which  will  settle  the  question  of  its  pefmaneht 
existence.  In  making  this  effort,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  at  least 
$10,000  in  Marietta.  The  work  has  been  commenced,  and  at  the 
present  date  (August  6th)  pledges  for  more  than  $11,000  have  been 
received  from  our  citizens,  the  whole  conditioned  as  above.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  their  zeal  and  liberality  will  be  responded  to  in  a 
kindred  spirit  by  the  friends  of  education  abroad.  The  importance  of 
this  Institution  maybe  judged  of,  not  merely  from  its  admirable  location, 
the  healthful  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  deep  in- 
terest felt  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  its  welfare,  but  also  from  the 
fact,  that  although  it  has  graduated  but  ten  classes,  the  annual  average 
of  its  alumni  is  greater,  with  a  single  exception,  than  that  of  any  College 
in  the  State  to  whose  statistics  the  undersigned  have  access.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  educated  in  the  regular  course,  it  has  given  a  scientific 
and  business  education,  more  or  less  complete,  to  numerous  young  men, 
and  has  furnished  to  tne  State  a  body  of  teachers,  probably  not  less 
than  four  hundred  in  number.  The  reputation  of  the  Institution  it  is 
believed  has  been  constanU^  rising,  until  Providence  has  opened  before 
it,  if  it  can  be  sustained,  a  neld  of  incalculable  usefiUness,^^ 

A  letter  of  a  recent  date  from  the  President,  says — "  Our  sub- 
scription is  going  forward  with  encouraging  tokens  of  success, 
yet  we  have  been  made  most  deeply  to  feel  that,  Except  the 
'  Lord  build  the  house^  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it^ 

That  the  noble  effort  which  the  scattered  friends  of  this 
College  are  making  for  its  benefit,  may  be  placed  in  its  proper 
light,  we  will  quote  the  language  of  one  who  has  been  familiar 
with  the  details  of  its  past  history,  and  is  intimately  acquaii>fed 
with  the  field  upon  which  it  has  to  depend  for  support. 

''  The  position  of  Marietta  College  is  in  some  respects  peculiar.  Al- 
though Marietta,  where  it  is  located,  was  the  first  town  settled  in  the 
West,  and  the  country  around  it  has  been  settled  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  years,  the  Institution  is  still  at  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  ex- 
ceedmgly  destitute  Home  Missionary  field.  If  with  a  radius  of  fif^ 
miles  you  were  to  describe  a  circle  around  Marietta,  you  would  not  pro- 
bably mclude  more  than  fifteen  churches — connected  with  the  denomma- 
tions  that  sympathize  with  the  College — that  could  give  an  adequate 
support  to  a  pastor  without  Home  Missionary  aid.  And  yet  in  all 
efforts  to  secure  funds  for  the  Institution,  you  must  look  to  the  churches 
(and  their  pastors)  within  that  circle  as  your  main  dependence. 

"  Now,  when  in  respect  to  Colleges  reared  in  the  midst  of  an  old  and 
wealthy  community,  and  in  the  bosom  of  churches  that  have  sustained 
the  Grospei  without  aid  from  abroad  for  centuries,  we  see  how  tardily 
the  worK  of  endowment  goes  on ;  with  what  reason  can  we  expect  that, 
in  disorganized,  uneducated,  and  but  partially  Christianized  commu- 
nities, this  work  can  be  accomplished  seasonably,  and  without  foreign 
aid?  1  have  known  the  history  of  most  of  our  literary  institutions  at  the 
East,  and  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  in  their  behalf  by  the  districts 
of  country  contiguous  to  them  respectively,  but  I  have  never  known, 
in  smy  one  of  these  cases,  acts  of  liberality  that  would  bear  a  fair  com- 
parison with  some  which  I  have  witDessed  toward  similar  objects  in  the 
West    In  cases  not  very  infrequent,  the  amount  given  has  borne  a  very 
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large  pVoportion,  to  the  whole  amount  of  property  powesBed  by  the  do- 
nor. In  some  instances,  it  has  been  not  one  tenth  of  his  income,  but 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole  e$taie  of  the  benefactor." 

Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

The  debt  of  this  Institution  at  the  organization  of  the 
Society  was  about  $12,000.  This  has  since  been  somewhat 
reduced,  but  no  general  effort  has  been  made  for  its  liquidation,  in 
consequence  of  the  well-known  suit  some  time  since  instituted 
against  the  Seminary,  and  still  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio.  The  Institution  owns  60  acres  of  land  in  fee  simple, 
.  and  holds  40  acres  on  perpetual  lease.  In  consequence  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Seminary,  the  reliance  of  the  Trustees  for  its  permanent  endow- 
ment is  very  much  upon  these  lands.  But  its  income  from  this 
source  cannot  at  present  be  increased,  because  the  right  of  the^ 
Trustees  to  sell  or  lease  these  lands  is  one  of  the  points  involv- 
ed in  the  pending  law-suit.  The  case,  however,  is  now  refer- 
red to  the  Court  in  bank,  and  will  unquestionably  be  decided 
during  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  above  named  Institutions  have  been  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Society  from  its  first  organization.  And  from  the 
preceding  view  of  their  past  and  present  pecuniary  condition, 
we  think  it  manifest  that  the  influence  of  the  Society  has  been 
the  very  reverse  of  what  some  have  feared,  viz.,  thai  it  vxmld 
produce  at  the  West  an  undue  reliance  on  the  East  for  aid. 

This  reliance,  however,  is  still  real  and  just.  We  have 
stated  what  the  scattered  friends  of  learning  and  religion  are 
striving  to  do,  but  it  is  not  yet  accomplished;  and  if  the 
Institutions  were  now  to  be  abandoned,  they  would  speedily 
reach  a  crisis  in  their  history  well  nigh  as  perilous  as  that 
which  most  of  them  have  just  passed. 

Knox  College. 

This  Institution  was  received  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society  a  year  since.  A  general  description  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  appendix  to  our  last  Annual  Report.  It  was 
chartered  as  a  "  Manual  Labor"  College.  Ten  thousand  acres 
of  vacant  land  were  purchased,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  was 
located.  Its  founders  had  do  intention  of  applying  for  any 
foreign  aid.  Their  reliance  for  the  endowment  of  the  Insti- 
tution was  on  the  sale  of  lands.  The  committee  appointed  by 
this  Board  to  visit  the  College  reported,  that  they  found  its 
condition  such  that  a  large  appropriation  would  neither  be 
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required  nor  expected ;  and  reason  was  given  then)  to  hope 
that  no' aid  at  all  wonid  be  needed  except  for  a  short  period. 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  'On  certain  conditions, 
which  were  published  in  our  Third  Report  From  information 
received  it  appears  that  the  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  meet  the  wishes  of  this  Board  have  not  yet  been  complet- 
ed. The  productive  fund  of  ^23,000,  at  the  control  of  the  Trus- 
tees when  the  College  was  received  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society,  has  been  somewhat  increased  during  the  year.  An 
academy  building  has  also  been  erected  60  feet  by  36  and  two 
stories  high.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  erection 
ef  a  main  College  edifice.  The  Institution  is  represented  as 
in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 

• 

Wittenberg  College. 

"The  object  of  this  Institution  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
religion,  literature,  and  science  in  general;  but  especially 
the  education  of  men  of  approved  piety  and  talents  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,"— (Con*/, 
Art.  L) 

An  application  for  aid  in  its  behalf  was  presented  to  the 
Board  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1846.  At  the  next  meeting,  in 
May  last,  it  was  resolved, 

«  That  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Fisher,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 


'  residing  at  Cincinna^,  with  Professors  Stowe  and  Allen,  of  Lane 
Seminaryj  be  requested  to  visit  Wittenberg  College,  and  institute  an 
investigation  in  reppect  to  its  locatbn,  principles,  aims,  prospective  use- 
fnlness  and  means  of  support — ana  also  in  respect  to  its  relations  to  the 
interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  German  mind  generally  at 
the  West,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic — together  with  the  import- 
ance qS  extending  aid  to  this  Institution  viewed  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
Lutheran  churches,  and  the  great  cause  in  which  the  Society  is  en- 
gaged— and  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board." 

• 

The  Report  of  this  Committee  has  been  received  [Vide 
appendix]  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  an  appropriation  of 
f6U0  made  to  the  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Revivals. 

The  President  of  Western  Reserve  College  writes :  "  Dur- 
ing the  last  term  a  very  pleasant  state  of  religious  interest 
existed  in  the  College  congregation.  The  members  of  the 
church  were,  as  a  body,  greatly  revived  and  refreshed.  Sev- 
-eral  of  the  students,  it  is  believed,  were  made  the  subjects  of 
MTiflg  grace-;  and  two  persona  belonging  to  the  College  coa«- 
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gregatioos  also  indulged  hope  of  having  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  Ten  hopeful  conversions  have  occurred  among  the 
students  of  Wabash  College  during  the  year ;  and  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  Knox  College  it  is  hoped  that  not  less  than 
thirty  individuals  have  passed  from  death  unto  Hfe. 

The  Treasury. 

Prom  the  Treasurer's  account  it  appears  that  the  receipts 
of  the  year  have  been  $14,113  62.  The  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury Oct.  29th,  1846^  was  $348  04 ;  making  the  resources  of 
the  year  $14,461  66.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  previous  year — as  a  less  number  of  churches  have 
been  reached;  and  yet,  through  a  diminished  expense  in 
agencies,  more  has  been  realized  by  the  Institutions  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society.  We  feel  that  there  is  occasion  for 
devout  gratitude  to  God  in  view  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished— although  it  has  fallen  very  far  short  of  what  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  imperiously  to  demand. 

The  state  of  the  Treasury,  however,  viewed  by  itself,  or  in 
connection  with  the  movements  which  are  encouraged  at  the 
West,  fails  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  present  position  and 
future  prospects  of  the  Society.  We  have  already  stated  that  its 
professed  object  was  the  cultivation  of  the  "  tree  of  centuries. ^^ 
As  the  comparative  slowness  of  growth  in  such  a  case  results 
from  the  nature  of  the  tree^  we  might  anticipate  a  correspond- 
ing slowness  in  the  accumulation  of  means  to  quicken  that 
growth.  But  this  Society  has  thad  special  dilBSculties  to  en- 
counter. The  very  reverses  in  which  it  had  its  origin  had 
destroyed  confidence  in  the  West,  and  produced  a  general 
distrust  of  its  movements.  Some  educational  bubbles,  blown 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  East,  had  burst,  and  increased  this 
distrust.  Many  entertained  the  belief  that  enough  had  already 
been  done  for  Western  Colleges,  and  there  was  every  where  man- 
ifested an  exceeding  restiveness  in  the  public  mind,  caused  by 
repeated  and  conflicting  appeals  for  c^d. 

• 

Change  of  Feeling. 

From  this  state  of  perfect  distrust,  however,  there  \fi  now- 
some  danger  that  there  will  be  a  vibration  to  tfie  opposite 
extreme.  The  rivers  and  mines,  and  exuberance  of  soil,  and 
steamboats,  and  fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  have  so  risen  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  that  a  connection  with  the  TFi?5/— instead 
of  bringing  impoverishment  over  the  East — will  raise  it  to  the 
height  of  affluence,  and  still  leave  sufficient  behind  to  sustain 
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all  the  churches,  and  schools,  and  colleges,  which  that  rising 
empire  can  ever  need  ! 

One  simple  question,  however,  Who  owns  the  West  ? 
is  enough  to  bring  the  intelligent  and  candid  mind  to  the  only 
proper  point  of  vision.  Conclusions  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  tnith,  in  reference  to  the  available  ability  of  the  West  to 
found  and  sustain  the  higher  educational  Institutions,  will  be 
reached  by  every  one  who  does  not  keep  distinctly  before  his 
mind  the  heterogeneous  character  of  Western  population ;  its 
recent  inunigration,  and  the  consequent  unorganized  state  of 
society — absorbings  in  a  thousand  ways,  what  little  is  left  to 
the  emigrant  from  the  expenses  of  removal  and  provision  for 
his  immediate  and  indispensable  wants ;  also,  the  immense 
and  ignorant  masses  that  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  higher 
educational  Institutions,  together  with  the  multitudes  who  hate 
and  dread  those  of  an  evangelical  character.  The  large  ad- 
mixture, too,  of  foreign  population,  not  yet  Americanized,  and 
to  a  vast  extent  made  up  of  adherents  to  Rome,  who,  with  the 
experience  of  ages,  aided  by  European  funds,  and  a  zeal  that 
knows  no  abatement,  and  a  unity  that  has  ten-fold  power  in 
the  fraffmentury  West,  would  un-Americanize  all  Americans, 
And  stul  more,  perhaps,  denominational  influences,  that,  to  a 
most  lamentable  extent,  waste  the  energies,  and  divide  the  re- 
sources, of  those  who  are  professedly  laboring  for  the  same 
great  end. 

Grounds  op  Encouragement, 

In  our  last  Report,  the  free  access  which  had  been  gained 
to  Eastern  pulpits,  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  en- 
couragement. There  are  others  to  which  we  may  now  allude, 
viz.,  1.  The  conviction  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending  in  the 
churches  that  Colleges  founded  upon  (||ristian  principles,  and 
conducted  under  evangelical  influence^  are  a  legitimate  and 
essential  part  of  the  great  system  of  means  which  is  to  evan- 
gelize the  West.  2.  That  our  permanent  and  main  reliance,  for 
providing  the  West  with  an  educated  and  evangelical  ministry, 
must  be  upon  Institutions  of  learning  planted  on  that  field.  3. 
That  in  the  special  adaptation  to  that  field  of  labor  of  young 
men  trained  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  in  the  indispensableness  of 
such  Institutions  to  the  proper  organization  ctf  society  at  the  West, 
we  find  reasons  for  their  establishment,  which  rise  above  all 
pecuniary  considerations,  such  as  the  comparative  expense  of 
educating  at  the  East  and  at  the  West.  Hence,  the  idea  which 
once  had  such  prevalence  and  power  has  become  well  nigh 
exploded,  viz.,  that  the  students  who  would  be  likely  to  need 
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a  collegiate  and  theological  education  had  better, /or /Ae^oJke 
of  economy,  be  educated  on  this  side  of  the  Alieghanies ;  and 
the  establishment  of  Institutions  at  the  West  be  delayed  for 
long  years  to  come.  Hence,  also,  the  public  miud  has  settled 
dowa  upon  the  conviction,  that  the  Society  has  undertaken  a 
work  which,  in  some  way,  ought  to  be  done.  And  there  is  a 
growing  conviction,  it  is  believed,  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
method  which  has  been  adopted  for  doing  it4s  the  best  that 
could  be  devised. 


Phases  of  Benevolence. 

In  this  changing  and  advancing  age,  the  great  work  of  be- 
nevolence is  constantly  presenting  new  phases.  If  the  Churchy 
therefore,  would  prosecute  her  grand  effort  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world  wUh  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  she  must 
obviously  adapt  her  machinery  to  these  phases.  The  wisdom 
of  the  great  and  good  men  who  projected  our  prominent  bene- 
volent organizations  consisted  in  securing  such  adaptation ; 
and  our  highest  wisdom  consists  in  doing  the  same  thing  for 
the  present  age.  Hence,  if  need  be,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
modify  old  machinery  or  construct  new,  just  as  we  would  re- 
model the  old  church  or  the  mercantile  establishment,  or  con- 
struct the  new,  in  order  to  meet  the  advancing  spirit,  and  the 
increasing  business  of  the  times.  Indeed  old  machinery  must 
do  new  work,  or  new  machinery  must  be  created ;  otherwise 
the  Church,  in  her  benevolent  movements,  will  inevitably  and 
mournfully  fall  behind  the  age,  and  thus  fail  to  meet  the  de- 
uumds  of  the  world  ! 

The  manifest  leadings  of  Divine  Providence  were  believed 
to  be  followed,  in  the  organization  of  this  Society.  An  exigency 
arose  in  respect  to  edimtional  interests  at  the  West,  which  no- 
thing else,  to  human  ^w,  could  meet.  The  question  is  some- 
times asked :  '<  How  long  is  it  likely  to  exist?"  It  may  be  an- 
swered, ^  so  long  as  the  providence  of  Ood  shall  seem  to 
demand  itJ^  The  Directors  would  not  wish  for  it  a  longer^ 
nor  the  churches  which  sustain  it,  a  shorter  duration. 

The  Board  would  here  take  occasion  to  express  their  regret, 
that  the  Society  is  about  to  lose  the  valuable  services  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Linsley,'  D.D.,  late  President  of  Marietta  College  ^ 
who  has  accepted  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry.  The  present 
favorable  position  which  the  Society  occupies  before  the  pub- 
lic, is  very  much  owing  to  his  able  advocacy  of  its  interests^ 
and  his  judicious  and  efficient  labors  in  its  bdialf,  continued 
for  more  than  two  years. 
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Publications  op  the  Society. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  Board,  for 
moving  the  public  mind,  ,aud  bringing  the  Society  to  its  true 
position,  among  the  benevolent  movements  of  tjie  day.  fn  our 
last  Report,  allusion  was  made  to  a  document  in  preparation, 
on  the  connection  between  Colleges  and  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  The  first  idea  of  such  a  document  was  suggested  by 
a  repetition  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.,  in  an  ad- 
dress in  behalf  of  the  Society,  of  the  remark  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Dwight,  that  the  man  who  would  show  to  common  minds 
the  connection  between  Colleges  and  the  interests  of  the 
churchy  would  be  a  benefactor  of  his  species^  Dr.  Todd  was 
solicited  to  make  this  attempt.  The  result  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  six  ''  Plain  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Parishioner,^'  in 
which  those  difficulties  and  objections  almost  universally  felt 
by  common  minds,  that  have  not  studied  the  subject,  are  frank- 
ly met,  and  most  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  by  familiar  and 
varied  statements,  and  clear  and  forcible  reasoning.  The  effect 
of  the  "  Letters  "  on  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  they  were  de- 
signed, has  been  so  happy,  that  a  stereotype  edition  has  recently 
been  issued. 

As  the  purchase  of  books  for  libraries  is  embraced  in  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  Prof.  N.  Porter,  Jr.,  of  Yale  College,  by 
solicitation,  has  prepared  a  '^  Plea  for  College  Libraries,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  Western  Institutions,  in  a 
I^ter  to  a  Friend.^'  As  it  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press, 
no  analysis  will  be  here  attempted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by 
a  wtriety  of  statement  and  illustration,  the  indispensableness 
of  libraries  to  such  Institutions  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  the 
argiunent  urged  with  great  force  for  furnishing  the  intellectual 
armories  of  the  West  with  those  powerful  weapons,  that  they 
may  ever  be  accessible  to  the  champions  of  the  truth  in  thaj; 
Valley  of  Decision. 

A  benevolent  individual  has  also  offered  a  premium  of 
4^100  for  the  best  ^^  Essay  on  the  Educational  System  of  the 
Puritans,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jesuits."  This  offer  it 
is  hoped  will  call  into  action  many  powerful  pens.  Extensive 
infidelity  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  inter- 
esting the  great  mass  of  the  members  of  our  t^hurches  in  col- 
leges. The  past  history  of  the  Society,  however,  favors  the 
opposite  conclusion.  The  people  must  have  light  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  subjects,  before  they  will  move  in  its  behalf.  One 
of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  Society  results  from  the  fact  that, 
through  an  organizaiionj  great  princijiles  and  truths  can  be 
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held  before  the  public  mind  till  they  make  an  impression. 
The  Society  is  thus  creating  a  public  sentiment  that  becomes 
capital  of  great  value  to  the  colleges  of  the  West — to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  at  the  East. 

4^  Under  the  head  of  encourageijients  we  should  not  omit  to 
mention  the  remarkable  liberality  to  colleges  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  which  has  manifested  itself  within  a  few 
years  past.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  splendid  benefactions 
made  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Yale,  Williams,  Am- 
herst, Cambridge,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  the  University  of 
Vermont.-  These  benefactions  are  not  effects  without  a  cause. 
The  fruit  of  these  trees  of  centuries  begins  to  "shake  like 
Lebanon" — and  the  names  of  the  far-sighted  and  veneraUe 
men  who  planted  them  are  more  and  more  honored,  and  imi- 
tators of  their  noble  deeds  are  multiplying  through  the  land. 
The  accumulated  results  which  the^e  Institutions  have  pro- 
duced, can  be  made  visible  to  the  masses  that  have  almost 
unconsciously  shared  in  them ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  hid- 
den chain  that  connects  these  results  with  their  causes  can  be 
revealed  to  the  common  gaze.  Since  our  last  anniversary  the 
first  centennial  celebration  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  has 
occurred.  On  that  occasion  the  gathered  fruits  of  a  century 
were  brought  to  view.  As  specimens  of  the  vocation  and 
standing  of  the  2700  graduates  which  the  Institution  had  sent 
forth,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  1  President  and  2  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  U.  S.,  4  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
U.  S.,  15  Judges  of  the  .Supreme  Courts  of  the  States,  6  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  120  members  of  Congress,  20  Governors  of 
States,  64  Presidents  ^nd  Professors  in  Colleges,  and  438  Minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel.  And  one  out  of  three  of  these  2700  gr^u- 
ates  had  become  a  man  of  mind,  of  influence,  and  of  reputation, 
whose  power  within  his  circle  had  been  deeply  felt 

The  numerous  annual  literary  festivals^  too,  that  occur  in 
our  land  have  a  powerful  influence  in  turning  public  attention 
to  these  high  sources  of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  Year 
by  year,  at  a  hundred  points,  they  bring  together  the  great 
"  brotherhood  of  scholars."  There  the  Alumni  gather  from  all 
their  fields  of  labor  and  influence,  to  exchange  friendly  gi:eet- 
ings,  revive  reminiscences  of  college  life,  and  get  new  impulses 
in  their  high  and  varied  callings. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  such  occasions  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  dutiful  sons  of  each  Institution  should  combine  to 
secure  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  existence  and  increasing 
the  fame  and  influence  of  their  Alma  Mater.  Hence,  on  their 
associated  Alumni  the  older  Colleges  of  our  country  place  their 
chief  reliance  for  support,  and  for  that  accumulation  of  facili- 
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ties  for  the  work  of  education  which  shall  keep  them  constant- 
ly adapted  to  the  advanced  state  of  science,  and  the  increasing 
wants  ff  the  age. 

The  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society  are 
yet  too  young  to  enjoy  extensively  the  combined  influence  of 
AlumnL  These  are  few  in  number,  and  their  wealth,  as  well 
as  that  influence  which  controls  wealth,  is  yet  to  be  acquired. 
They  are  however  making  successful  beginnings.  For  ex* 
ample,  the  Alumni  of  Illinois  College  (of  whom  less  than 
eighty  are  in  the  land  of  the  living),  at  their  last  meeting, 
resolved  on  an  eflbrt  to  raise  $10,000  in  the  course  of  five  years 
to  found  an  Alumni  Professorship  in  that  Institution. 

5.  Another  ground  of  encouragement  to  which  we  would 
allude  is  the  increased  demand  for  mindj  in  all  departments 
of  human  eflbrt  Much  of  our  last  Report  was  devoted  to  the 
demands  of  the  church  for  cultivated  intellect.  It  is  to  l)e 
expected  that  this  demand  will  be  constantly  on  the  increase, 
as  nations  rush  onward  in  the  career  of  improvement.  Each 
succeeding  age  distances  the  preceding.  New  sciences  are 
bursting  into  life,  and  new  applications  of  the  principles  of 
science  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  are  every  where  revo- 
lutionizing society.  The  mind  will  at  once  recur  for  ilhistra* 
tious  to  the  steamer,  plunging  along  its  ocean  pathway,  pro- 
pelled by  a  mysterious  agent  under  the  control  of  mind-*— to  the 
railroad-train,  rushing^ike  the  rolling  thunder,  over  mountain 
and  valley — to  the  press,  multiplying  indefinitely,  and  almost 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  the  products  of  mind — and  to 
the  telegraph,  transmitting  intelligence  from  country  to  coun- 
try as  the  electric  chain  flashes  from  cloud  to  cloud !  We 
may  almost  say — '*ihe  former  things  are  passed  away,"  and 
that  in  one  sense,  at  least,  we  have  a  "  new  earth,"  if  not  a 
"new  heaven."  One  important  feature  marks  all  these  move- 
ments, viz.,  that  they  give  a  constantly  increased  ascendency  to 
mind  and  skill  over  mere  muscular  force.  Hence  there  is 
every  where  a  demand  for  mind — mind  in  the  inventor,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  operator.  This  demand  is  indeed  be- 
coming world-wide. 

But  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  such  as  are  aided 
by  this  Society,  are  great  nurseries  of  mindj  and  with  an 
increasing  urgency  they  are  called  on  to  supply  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  world.  By  reason  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life,  they  are  con- 
stantly multiplying  their  points  of  contact  with  society ^  and 
thus  becoming  more  and  ^more  identified  with  the  great  and  . 
complicated  movements  of  the  age.  New  departments,  devoted 
to  practical  science,  have  been  recently  created  at  Harvard  and 
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Tale ;  and  a  Professorship  having  the  same  end  in  view  has  been 
established  in  Western  Reserve  College.  The  mferencefrmn 
all  this  iSf  that  the  community  vnll  m>ore  and  more  seethe  in^ 

Jartance  of  these  InstUfUions  in  their  varied  relations  to  the 
est  interests  of  society^  and  consequently  he  more  and  m^re 
ready  to  aid  in  founding  and  sustaining  them.  And  never 
was  there  a  more  glorious  opportunity  offered,  than  is  furnished 
by  this  Society  to  the  merchant  princes  and  great-hearted  men 
of  the  East,  to  identify  their  names  and  influence  with  the 
nery  structure  of  Western  society — an  influence  that  shall  be 
as  deathless  as  that  society  itself.  How  many  individuals  are 
able  to  adopt  some  one  of  the  Institutions  under  our  patronage, 
and  furnish  it  with  facilities  for  accomplishing  an  amount 
of  good,  in  view  of  which  they  might  greatly  and  eternally 
rejoice  !  . 

Railroads  and  Colleges. 

The  inquiry,  however,  will  dodbtless  arise  in  many  minds — 
Why  not  delay  their  establishment  at  the  West  till  that  country 
can  provide  for  its  own  intellectual  wants ;  or,  at  least,  till  after 
it  has  been  supplied  with  common  schools  and  academies  ? 
But  who  would  delay  the  construction  of  railroads  at  the  West, 
till  the  unaided  resources  of  the  country  can  produce  them ; 
or  till  after  the  universal  construction  of  .common  roads  and 
bridges?  Long  before  any  such  period  arrives,  the  capital  of 
the  older  States  lays  the  iron-track  in  the  far-off  wilderness. 
But  the  laying  of  that  track  imparts  instant  motion  to  stagnant 
society— gives  vigor  to  all  the  sinews  of  industry — developes 
the  hidden  stores  of  wealth,  and  gives  to  an  awakened  and 
renovated  people  the  means  of  filling  thftr  land  with  a  thou- 
sand minor  improvements.  Now  the  higher  Institutions  of 
education  are  to  intellectual  and  moral  development  at  the 
West,  what  the  railroad  is  to  agriculture  atid  commerce ;  and 
they  are  jieeded  long  before  the  unaided  resources  of  the  country 
can  produce  them.  They  are  the  great  generators  of  educa- 
tional power,  and  produce  the  elevating  and  propelling  forces 
of  society.  A  recent  writer  calls  them  "  the  wholesale  ware- 
houses from  which  intelligence  and  thought  are  distributed  all 
over  the  land." 

Popular  Instruction,  and  the  Higher  Institutions. 

The  relations  of  po{>uIar  instruction  to  the  higher  Institu- 
tions of  learning  are  believed  to  be  entirely  misapprehended 
by  multitudes.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  the  order  of  existence^ 
the  lower  schools  must  precede  the  higher,  and  that  the  latter 
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\  to  be  xegavded  merely  as  the  offspring  of  the  former.  We 
caooot  here  do  better  than  to  quote  from  a  recent  energetic 
writer  :*  *'  What  the  mind  has  not  received  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  impart.  The  reservoir  must  not  be  made  to  depencL 
on  fountains  that  are  lower  than  itself.  The  springs  which 
are  to  supply  the  thirst  of  the  people  after  knowledge  are  to  be 
sought  in  higher  altitudes  than  those  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  occupy.  •  •  ♦  Common  schools,  without  Colleges  to 
sustain  them,  must  inevitably  run  themselves  out^  yea,  and 
run  the  age  out  with  them,  if  the  age  continues  to  depend  on 
them.  *  *  *  Common  schools,  together  with  those  of  an  inter* 
mediate  rank,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  off- 
shoots from  Colleges.  Such  schools  never  did,  and  probably 
they  never  can,  independently  and  spontaneously  vegetate  in 
auy  form  of  human  society.  They  must  be  preceded  by  In- 
stitutions  of  a  higher  order.  This  is  a  well  ascertained  law 
in  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  systems  of  education. 
The  inception  is  with  a  few  individual  minds ;  and  the  first 
public  development  is  in  founding  a  College.  The  first  dollar 
appropriated  by  law  in  New  England  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion was  to  endow  a  College,  and  the  next  step  was  to  create 
by  law  her  noble  system  of  common  schools — a  system  which 
for  two  hundred  years,  Uke  the  springs  of  our  mountains,  has 
been  diffusing  health  and  freshness  over  the  whole  aspect  of 
society." 

The  above  quotations,  in  our  view,  present  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  systems  of  education.  And  this  consideration  im- 
parts great  force  to  the  appeals  of  this  Society.  All  over  the 
West  these  systems  now  exist  in  xheir  forming  state^  and  they 
need  iust  such  men  as  Colleges  throw  into  the  new  States  to 
give  them  the  proper  shape.  They  need  the  infusion  of  that  vital 
power  which  can  alone  emanate  from  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  The  statute-books  of  many  of  the  Western  States 
are  filled  with  the  lifeless  framework  of  institutions  and  edu- 
cational systems.  Hercj  then,  is  a  point  where  the  forming 
West  can  be  reached  with  a  blessed  and  wide-spreading  power. 

Now  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY  THAT    POWER.      But  who    shall 

apply  it?  "All  that  1  have  wondered  at,"  said  an  earnest 
and  intelligent  advocate  of  this  Society,  "is,  that  the  Puritan 
churches  have  not  seen  that  their  great  vocation  is  to  use 
this  power.  God  calls  them  to  it— their  whole  history  en- 
forces it.  What  we  want  then  is  a  deeper  conviction  on  this 
subject — a  conviction  that  shall  call  out  freely,  joyfully,  ezult- 


*  Rev.  Worthington  Smidi,  D.  D. 
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ingly,  all  their  strength.    So  deep  is  mine,  that  if  I  had  the 
control  of  millions,  I  would  use  it  to  establish  these  great  moral 
light-houses,  on  a  plan  to  illuminate  and  save  the  West.'' 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding'  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX.     ' 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY. 


Address  of  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D. 

In  every  enterprise  of  intelligence,  said  Dr.  Peters,  there  is  thought 
before  action.  And  in  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  actor,  the  end 
is  before  the  means.  He  first  sees  something  to  be  done,  and  theil 
adapts  his  machinery  and  agencies  to  its  accomplishment.  This  is  in- 
telligence, as  opposed  to  mere  instinct.  This  is  wisdom.  It  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  benevolent  action,  and  of  all  practical  religion;  and  he  is  the 
wisest  and  best  of  intelligent  beings,  who  best  employs  the  means  at  his 
disposal  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

Permit  me  then  to  mvite  your  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the 
structure  of  our  Society.  It  is  itself  but  a  means  to  an  end;  and  I 
think  there  are  manifest  points  and  marks  of  wisdom  in  its  adaptation 
io  do  the  thing  for  which  it  was  designed  by  its  founders,  and  to  do  it 
well, — to  do  it  now,  and  to  perpetuate  the  doing  of  it,  until  it  shall  be 
done. 

*  None  of  us,  I  take  it,  Mr.  President  doubts  that  we  have  something 
to  do.  We  have  selected  our  object,  and,  by  the  organization  of  this 
Society,  have  put  ourselves  in  an  attitude  to  seek  its  attainment.  It 
seemed  to  us,  at  first,  to  be  worthjr  of  our  best  endeavors;  and  the  more 
we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  does  it  loom  up  into  magnitude,  glor3r,  and 
importance.  We  perceive  it  to  be  worthy  of  any  amount  of  wisdom 
that  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  attainment.  It  is  a  ^reat  end  for 
which  to  labor ;  an  enterprise  of  high  and  momentous  beanngs. 

And  it  is  a  work  which  belongs  to  us,  of  the  present  day,  to  com- 
mence and  to  prosecute.  The  Divine  Providence  has  thrown  it  upon 
our  hands  now,  and  in  faithfulness  to  the  throne  of  God  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  man,  it  cannot,  must  not,  be  delayed  nor  intermitted.  The 
teeming  millions  of  our  great  land  must  be  provided  with  the  higher 
Institutions  of  learning. 

Among  these.  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  are  admitted  to 
be  indispensable.  And  it  so  happens  Siat  these  are  precisely  the  insti- 
tutions, wiiich,  most  of  all,  need  the  fostering  care  of  religious  bene- 
volence. • 

The  profits  and  honors  to  be  derived  from  the  secular  pofessions  are, 
perhaps,  a  sufiicient  encouragement  (after  the  College  has  sent  out  her 
sons)  to  provide  suitable  schools  and  othhr  advantages  for  the  prosecu-^ 
tion  of  their  professional  studies.  But  the  College  itself,  and  the  School 
of  Theology,  need  other  encouragements.  They  are  essentially  religious 
institutions,  and  are  not  wont  to  flourish  in  any  country,  when  separat- 
ed from  the  religious  idea  to  which,  in  most  cases,  they  owe  their  origin, 
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and  from  which  is  dexived  their  highest  inducement,  and  their  greatest 
usefulness  among  men.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  our  own  country. 
Our  first  Colleges,  in  the  early  days  of  New  England,  were  founded, — 
as  our  fathers  expressed  it, — ^'  that  the  Church  might  never  want  a 
learned  and  pious  ministry, ^^  And  this  idea  has  been  kept  up.  Most 
of  our  Colleges  have  origmated  in  it.  Religious  principle  has  called 
them  into  being  and  sustained  them.  And  to  meet  the  demands  of  re- 
Ugion,  they  have  been  so  endowed  as  t*  render  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
charitable  institutions.  This  is  necessary  to  make  them  available  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  rich;  and  though  it  is  grateful  to  acknowledge 
that  state  patronage  has,  in  some  instances,  been  liberally  bestowed, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  all  cases,  where  this  patronage  has 
been  so  given  as  to  remove  the  College  from  its  religious  aims  and  im- 
pulses, it  has  induced  feebleness  and  inefficiency,  in  respect  to  education 
itself,  by  diverting  it  from  those  self-inspiring  ends  and  uses,  which 
alone  can  give  life  and  energy  to  the  College  system.  History  and  all 
the  lessons  of  our  experience,  have  accordingly  taught  us,  that,  if  we 
would  secure  the  highest  ends  of  education,  both  in  its  attainments  blu^ 
its  uses,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  Colleges  are  kept  under  the  control 
of  enlightened  and  liberal  religious  principle.  But  to  accomplish  this 
they  must  be  founded,  and  sustained,  and  directed,  by  liberally  and  re- 
ligiously educated  men. 

If,  then.  Colleges  and  Theological  Schools  are  needed  in  our  new 
States,  whfcl^shall  possess  the  elements  of  efficiency  and  power  to  se- 
cure the  riaht  education  of  the  people,  there  must  somewhere  be  found, 
anions  religious  and  enlightened  men,  individual  and  voluntarily  asso- 
ciat^patronace  sufficient  to  plant  and  sustain  them. 

Where  shall  this  patronage  be  found  1  There  are  individuals  in  all 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  West,  who  see  the  need  of  it,  and  who, 
if  they  were  able,  would  fladly  plant  the  institutions  required.  There 
are  also  enlightened  and  benevolent  minds  in  the  older  States,  who  see 
and  feel  the  same  necessities.  But  who  shall  originate  the  plan  ?  Who 
shall  plant  the  .College  ?  If  the  Western  man  undertakes  it,  he  is  met 
by  a  score  of  competitors,  some  swayed  by  local  preferences,  some  stim- 
ulated by  the  hope  of  gain,  some  urged  by  party  or  sectarian  zeal,  and 
each  claiming,  for  his  own  plan  and  position,  the  favor  and  patronage 
of  all  the  good  and  the  generous  throughout  the  land.  Hence  have 
risen  up,  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio,  fifteen  or  more  of  what  they  call 
Colleges,— all  enfeebled,  and  some  of  them  rendered  utterly  useless  by 
their  injudicious  multiplication.  And  there  are  tendencies  to  similar 
results  m  ailxthe  Western  States. 

The  Western  man,  therefore,  however  well  devised  may  be  his  plan, 
or  judicious  his  location,  with  all  the  strength  of  appeal  which  he  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  East,  so  long  as  he  acts  alone, 
or  only  through  such  agencies  as  he  brings  from  the  West,  is  every 
where  met,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  by  counteracting  influ- 
ences, which  render  it  utte4||f impossible  for  him  to  make  a  Western 
College  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Kor  can  benevolent  men  in  the  Ea^t  go  and  do  this  work  in  the  new 
States ;  and  for  similar  reasons.  And  such  is  the  nature  of  the  work, 
that  we  cannot  bring  it  home  to  do  it.  "If  you  wish  your  potatoes 
hoed,"  said  the  Irishman,  "  bring  them  on."  Equally  alisurd  would  it 
be  fbr  us  to  expect  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  West  in  our  own  Instita- 
tions.  They  are  not  here,  and,  with  all  the  facilities  of  travelling  that 
«  3 
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can  be  imagined,  they  will  not  come  to  ns,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  aU'- 
Bwer  the  necessities  in  question. 

If,  then,  we  alone  can  do  the  work  neither  there  nor  here,  and  if  the 
West,  without  us,  cannot  do  it,  then'^the  grand  desideratum^  the  condi- 
tion, 8ine  qua  non,  is  co-operation  between'  the  East  and  the  West,  on 
a  scale  sufficiently  extensive,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. And  this  is  the  very  Ihing  designed  to  be  effected  by  this  Society. 
It  is  to  unite  the  appropriate  anl  the  best  energies  of  the  older  and  the 
new  States  in  harmonious  co-operation,  to  concentrate  them  upon  the 
most  important  points  of  the  West,  and  thus  to  plant  and  cherish  Col- 
leges and  Theological  Schools  when  and  where  they  may  be  most 
needed,  and  to  aid  them  in  succession^  until  they  shall  have  in  themselves 
the  elements  of  strength,  of  expansion,  of  improvement,  and  of  con- 
tinuance. 

For  such  a  purpose  as  this  our  Society  was  called  into  being,  as  by 
the  voice  of  Gbd.  It  was  felt  to  be  needed.  A  hundred  beginnings 
had  been  already  made,  moved  in  some  instances  bv  religious  principle, 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty ;  in  others,  by  the  hope  or  worldly  emolument, 
and  the  multifarious  impulses  of  a  discordant  and  enterprising  people! 
But  they  were  without  concert  Their  conflicting  applications  came  to 
us  from  every  portion  of  the  West.  Benevolent  men  were  interested 
in  their  appeals.  They  wished  to  aid  the  general  cause.  But  what 
they  gave  was,  in  many  cases,  scattered  and  lost  in  ill-directed  and  im- 
practicable efforts,  and  good  men  were  becoming  weary  #f  the  work,  in 
the  exhaustless  multiplicity  of  its  demands. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  became  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  causes,  which  were  threatening  not  only  to  weaken,  but  even  to  de- 
stroy the  oenevolent  sympathy  of  the  East  in  the  great  cause  of  West- 
em  education.  Western  men  desired  it,  and  we  saw  the  necessity  of 
an  organization  to  harmonize  the  diverging  and  scattered  action  which 
was  wasting  itself  in  this  impracticable  way. 

Our  object  was  to  protect  the  churches  of  the  East  a^inst  the  ill- 
judged  and  discordant  appeals  of  the  West  (with  which  we  were 
thronged),  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  Society  representing  Uie  Eastern 
churches,  to  welcome  all  worthy,  applications  from  the  West,  and  com- 
bine them  into  one,  and  thus  commend  them  to  our  churches,  on  the 
effective  and  economical  plan  of  a  single  and  concentrated  agency, 
which  should  have  its  place  among  the  other  agencies  of  our  great  Be- 
nevolent Societies. 

In  this  way  it  was  designed  to  cut  off  at  once,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
useless  draAs  upon  Eastern  benevolence,  and  to  provide  a  channel 
through  which  tiie  purer  streams  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  might 
flow  on  undisturbed,  with  the  copiousness  and  strength,  of  a  mighty 
river. 

Our  first  endeavor,  it  is  true,  was  to  provide  for  a  present  demandt 
And,  to  some,  it  may  have  appeared  Ihat  this  was  enough.  They 
looked  upon  the  present  as  a  crina^  of^culiar  claims,  which  might 
never  occur  again.  The  impression  was  cherished,  I  doubt  not,  that 
if  we  could  pass  this  crisis  in  safety,  and  sustain  a  few  institutions  that 
now  needed  aid,  then  the  West  would  be  able  to  provide  for  itself 

Such  an  impression  was  perhaps  natural  and  reasonable.  It  vku  a 
crisis,  urgent  and  perilous.  But  experience,  Mr.  President,  and  a  more 
far-reachmg  survey  of  the  field,  I  think,  must  have  taught  us  all,  that, 
in  the  rush  of  events  through  which  our  country  is  hurrying  on  to  its 
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lAeBliny,  when  one  crisis  of  this  kind  is  past,  another  comes.  We  are  to 
look  for  its  coming  again  and  again.  There  is  ever  a  West  beyond  the 
West,  and  our  struggle,  in.  the  enterprise  to  which  we  have  put  our 
hands,  is  to  be  intense,  and  watchful,  and  long-continued.  The  enemies 
that  we  drive  from  their  entrenchment  in  one  position,  retreat  only  that 
they  may  rally  and  encounter  us  again.  We  are  not  going  to  *'  con- 
quer a  peace"  by  a  single  victory.  No,  Sir.  The  possession  even  of 
ihe  "  Kalis  of  the  Montezumas,"  may  be  but  the  occasion  of  fiercer  and 
more  desperate  conflicts. 

Though  I  have  made  this  allusion,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  cruelties  of  the  battle-field,  and  garments  rolled  in  olood. 
Our  warfare  is  not  with  flesh  and  blc/od.  but  against  the  principalities 
and  powers  that  have  arrayed  themselves  to  oppose  the  empire  of  li^ht 
and  truth.  They  will  dispute  the  progress  of  the  church  of  the  livmg 
Ood.  inch  by  inch.  And,  orethren,  look  at  the  field !  What  is  it. now? 
Oregon  and  Texas  have  been  added  to  it  in  a  single  year.  And  what 
will  it  be?  Who  .shall  pretend  to  .conjecture  what  extent  of  domain 
may  yet  be  wrested,  or  in  some  way  procured,  from  our  neighbors  on 
the  South,  by  the  grasping  amotion  and  avarice  of  our  government? 
And  whatever  injustice,  oppression,  or  cruelty  may  mark  Sie  means  by 
which  we  are  even  now  compelling  its  surrender,  Christian  principle 
still  binds  us  to  provide  for  our  own.  And  in  doing  this,  we  may  not, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  "  go  behind  the  fact,"  that  it  is  our  own. 

The  field  then  will  be  whatever  the  ambition  of  the  people,  (mad 
though  it  be,)  and  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  shall  make  it.  If 
it  shall  embrace  the  whole  American  Continent,  by  whatever  means,  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  go  forth  and  stud  the  land  with  the  Institutions  which 
we  propose.  And  the  people !  They,  too,  are  coming  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Scourged  by  famme  or  oppression  from  their  own 
lands,  or  aUured  by  the  prospect  of  worldly  gain,  they  are  coming ! — 
Irish,  Grerman,  Swiss,  French,  Italians,  Danes,  Norwegians — "Par- 
thians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,"  and  what  not?  They  are  coming! 
and  we  are  yet  to  speak  to  them,  in  their  own  tongues,  and  educate 
thein  to  speak  "  in  our  tongue,  wherein  we  were  born,  the  wonderful 
works  of  God." 

If,  then,  we  need  such  an  organization  now  to  supply  the  present 
demand,  much  more  will  it  be  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
States  tliat  are  yet  to  be  formed,  and  filled  with  people,  from  the  Mis- 
flissippi  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  We  began  with  perhaps  twenty 
miUtons  of  people ;  but  our  work  will  not  be  done  until  we,  in  connexion 
with  other  concurrent  instrumentalities,  shall  have  supplied /7ve  hundred 
millions  with  these  "  trees  of  centuries,"  as  our  Secretary  nas  aptly  de- 
nominated them,  and  made  them  sufliciently  numerous  to  enlighten  and 
bless  the  people,  in  all  their  coming  generations. 

Let  us  not  fear,  then,  to  strike  our  hands  for  a  permanent  enterprise. 
This  is  not  a  work  to  be  done  in  a  day,  nor  in  one  generation,  it  be- 
longs to  us  and  our  children,  and  *^  to  them  who  are  far  ofi*.  even  to  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call ;"  and,  standing,  with  heavenly 
wisdom,  "in  the  top  of  high  places,  by  the  way  in  the  places  of  the 
paths"  [of  men],  let  us  cry  '^at  the  sates,  at  the  entry  of  the  city,  at  the 
coming  in  at  the  doors,"  and  wait  ^r  the  coming  generations  of  men, 
on  these  wide  fields,  *' rejoicing,"  with  God,  "in  the  habitable  part  of 
his  earth,  and  having  our  delights  wit^the  sons  of  n^n,"  that  we  may 
bless  them  with  Institutions,  whose  instructions  shall  be  righteousness, 
«nd  who  shall  speak  only  of '<  excellent  things." 
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I  need  only  add,  that  this  Society  interferes  with  no  other  work  of 
benevolence  that  is,  or  may  be,  conducted  on  the  same  field.  Common 
School  Societies  may  be  multiplied,  and  unite  and  concentrate  their 
energies  to  the  largest  extent  There  is  no  interference.  Our  fields  ' 
are  marked  and  distinct  The  Home  Missionary  Society  will  be  astir, 
as  it  has  been,  on  the  same  field,  with  still  increasing  resoarcee,  and,  as 
we  trust,  with  the  more  signal  presence  and  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit^ 
prosecuting  its  noble  enterprise.  Churches  will  be  planted  there,  ana 
Sabbath  Schools  conducted ;  and  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  will  be 
there,  with  their  subsidiary  aids.  But  they  will  all  leave  the  field  of 
this  Society  unincumbered  and  unprovided  for.  And  more  than  this. 
They  will  not  cease  to  call  upon  us  with  one  voice  to  "  come  over"  and 
help  them.  The  necessi^  of  this  Society  has  been  made  apparent  by 
the  operations  to  which  I  have  now  referred.  The  churches  of  our  land 
have  oegun  a  great  work,  and  these  are  the  ageneies  by  which  they  are 
carrying  it  on.  But  the  hiffher  their  endeavors,  and  the  more  extended 
their  operations,  the  more  do  they  see  the  need  of  more  efibctive  and 
systematic  provisions  to  educate  the  leading  minds  of  the  people.  They 
all.  with  one  consent,  fall  back  upon  us  for  supplies.  Who  will  raise 
up'  the  missionaries  1  Who  will  write  the  books  ?  Who  will  announce 
and  defend  the  sreat  conservative  principles,  on  which  all  these  entei^ 
prises  depend  for  their  success  ?  Who  will  keep  up  the  tone  of  the 
Academies,  and  even  of  the  Common  Schools,  if  the  Colleges  and  The* 
ological  Seminaries  are  \eSi  without  the  means  of  properly  cultivating 
the  minds  and  hearts,  so  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  every 
good  work  connected  with  the  advancement  of  society,  and  the  salvs- 
tion  of  men? 

We  are  accordingly  welcomed  to  our  work.  This,  Mr.  President, 
has  been  our  experience.  The  more  the  object  of  our  Society,  and  its 
permanent  importance,  are  understood,  the  more  cordially  are  the^r  em- 
braced ;  and  sne  has  already  taken  her  place  among  the  great  sisters 
of  charity,  which  have  been  born  of  Zion,  in  our  day,  to  a  life  that  is 
immortal,  until  their  work  shall  be  done.  Then  will  their  elements  be 
dissolved,  only  to  be  re-united  in  one  fold  eternal,  with  one  ShepheM. 

If  you  and  I,  Mr.  President,  were  caught  up  in  the  visions  of  God, 
as  Isaicdi  was,  to  an  elevation  from  whic^  we  might  look  down  upon 
the  cominj^  events  of  time,  as  one  looks  upon  a  landscape  from  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  we  should  regard  these  enterprises  with  a  far  higher  inte- 
rest than  we  now  feel.  We  need  to  cherish  a  stronger  and  more  abi- 
ding confidehce  in  the  certainty  of  the  coming  fflory  of  the  Church  and 
the  triumphs  of  grace  in  the  wole  earth.  Our  humble  endeavors  would  ■ 
then  be  seen  to  partake  of  the  magrnitude  and  glory  of  their  coming  re- 
sults, and  in  confident  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  would  enable  us  ta 
sing  the  song  of  triumph  in  the  midst  of  our  conflicts,  and  to  say — **this 
is  the  victory,  even  our  faith." 

Address  of  Hon.  Robert  Wilkinson. 

If,  sir,  there  be  any  one  fact  that  should  be  regarded  as  a  "  fixed 
fact,"  established  and  confirmed  by  all  our  experience  as  men  and  as 
citizens,  and  by  the  experience  of  all  other  men  and  all  other  nations, 
it  is  this — that  mere  intellectual  culture  gives  no  security  for  liberty  or 
happiness.  ^ 

"  Who  would  be/ree,  must  first  be  wiw  and  aoo»," 
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.was  sung  by  Enffiand's  greatefft  poet,  who  was,  as  well,  her  difltiii- 
gDished  advocate  lor  freedom,  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  embodies  a 
principle  jiMt  as  important  to-day  as  it  was  then,  and  just  as  important 
^r  all  coming  time  as  it  is  to-day,  because  it  has  its  deep  foimdation 
in  the  trath  that  changes  not 

WhVj  sir,  the  times  of  the  Second  Charles— doubtless  one  of  the 
basest  kidss  that  was  ever  suffered  to  pollute  a  throne — were  times 
brilliant  with  pro/bund  and  varied  learning.  But  where  then  was  civil 
liberty  1  Bartered  in  the  brothel  for  French  gold.  And  where  then 
was  religious  liberty  ?  Moaning  an  outcast  in  the  unsheltered  field,  or 
sighing  urom  the  dungeon  of  Bedford  jail.  ^ 

Look  at  France  I — the  France  of  '92  and  '94 — one  vast  volcano, 
spouting  cataracts  or  fire;  and  look  at  Paris,  itself  the  crater  of  thai 
volcano,  and  you  behold  the  world's  focus  of  intellectual  light  But 
where  then  was  civil  and  religious  liberty  7  Suspended  from  the  lamp- 
post, or  writhing  beneath  the  guillotine. 

We  start  then  to-night  with  what  seems  to  us  an  indisputable  truth, 
that  unless  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  in  a  man  or  in  a  people,  keeps 
pace,  at  least,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  the  harvest  of  such 
/wretched  husbandry  will  be  death,  only  and  alway.  Nay  more — that 
an  enlightened  mind,  when  the  companion  of  a  darkened  spirit,  is  not 
only  evil  continually,  but.  evil  more  abundantly.  It  will  be  Byron, 
belching  obscenity.  It  will  be  Shelley,  gnawing  his  tongue  in  blasphemy. 
It  will  not  i)e  Milton  and  Cowper,  ascending  to  Heaven's  gate  in  praise. 
Why,  I  suppose  that  Newton,  and  Chalmers,  and  Washington,  and 
Edwards,  sill  together,  knew  very  little  compared  with  him  who  was 
once  the  "  son  ofthe  morning ;"  and  yet,  were  his  knowledge  increased 
^  thoysand-fold.  we  see,  intuitively,  that  his  ii^uence  would,  if  possible, 
be  a  thousand-K)ld  more  pernicious. 

And,  sir,  in  this  connection,  permit  me  to  dwell,  for  a  moment,  on  a 
strange  and  most  fatal  infatuation  that  has  pervaded  the  head  and  the 
heart  o/^our  beloved  country.  It  is  this.  That  there  is  something  in 
ihe  very  geniqs  and  nature  of  our  political  institutions  that  is,  of  itselE 
and  of  necessity,  conservative.  Something  quite  behind  and  beyond 
the  people  themselves.  Some  inscrutable,  yet  inexhaustible,  maga- 
zine of  national  security,  lying  away  down  somewhere,  deep  below  and 
out  of  sight,  on  which  we  may  fall  back  as  an  ultimate  bulwark  of 
defence,  when  all  other  defence  shall  fail  us.  And  what  is  the  practical 
operation  of  this  very  deplorable  error  ?  Why,  just  this—that  our 
**  ofiicers"  are  no  longer  "  peace,"  and  our  "  exactors"  are  no  longer 
^  riffhteousnees."  That  men  of  all  parties  attain  the  highest  places  in 
the  land,  who  had  much  better  remained  in  their  more  congenial  ele^ 
ment  among  the  lower  places.  Let  it  be  pur  prayer  and  our  labor  that 
this  cloud  of  delusion  may  pass  away  before  it  burst  in  ruin  on  our 
heads ;  and  that  this  great  nation  may  know  and  act  upon  the  know- 
ledge that  the  foes  of  Ood  will  not.  and  cannot,  if  they  would,  be  the 
fi'iends  of  man.  Surely,  it  is  time  for  us  to  learn  that  it  is  not  the 
•excellence  of  our  institutions  that  can  elevate  and  preserve  our  people, 
but  that  it  is  the  moral  excellence  of  our  people  that  must  elevate  and 

S reserve  our  institutions.  Surely  it  is  high  time  to  see  that,  as  by  a 
iw  of  nature's  God,  the  water  in  the  aqueduct  can  rise  no  higher  than 
the  fountain ;  so,  by  a  like  law,  the  representatives  of  the  people  will 
rise  in  virtue  ated  intelligence,  not  one  inch  above  the  level  of  those 
<who  promote  them,  and  that  a  base  and  hollow-hearted  demagogism 
*caD  lid  She  only  .offspring  of  a  hase  aod  degraded  constituency. 
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And  now,  sir,  it  is  just  because  we^  cherish  the  hope  that  the  Colie- 
gx&te  Institutions,  referred  to  in  your  Report  of  this  evening,  will  be  w> 
conducted  as  to  promote  the  educcUion  of  the  heart,  at  least  as  much  ae 
that  of  the  htad — the  advancement  of  pure  Christian  principle,  pari 
passu,  with  that  of  sound  learning — that  we  look  upon  them  as  full  of 
promise  and  of  hope.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  misery  of  man 
— there  is  but  one  oalmfor  the  healing  of  the  nations — and  that  is  found 
only  in  the  blessed  gospel  of  the  ever  blessed  Grod.  Yes ;  "  sent  from 
heaven,  however  little  thought  of  locked  up  in  that  small  neglected 
volume,  the  Bible,  lies  the  germ  or  all  moral  elevation — the  only  secret 
for  making  base  spirits  noble,  and  fallen  spirits  holy."  And  did  we 
believe  for  6ne  moment  that  the  Colleges  at  the  West,  all  or  any,  would 
be  led  to  fall  under  the  control  of  infidelity  or  error,  even  charify  would 
cease  to  pray  for  them.  Benevolence  itself  would  close  the  hand  and 
the  heart  against  them.  No ;  it  is  because  we  are  well  persuaded  that 
every  stone  and  timber,  in  those  edifices  of  hope,  has  been  laid  in  holy 
faith,  and  watered  with  the  tears  of  holy  pray^er,  that  our  hands  and  our 
hearts  are  opened  for  their  support  In  this  regard  oiir  motto,  sir,  ia 
^at  of  your  own  time-honored  State — 

"  Qui  transtulit  sustinet." 

And  this  turns  our  thoughts  to  the  East  as  the  source  of  tight  and  of 
prosperity. 

It  was  but  a  few  davs  ago  that  a  traveller,  somewhat  weary  and 
wayworn,  was  permitted  by  a  merciful  Providence  to  plant  his  foot  for 
the  first,  and  it  may  be  for  the  last  time,  on  the  Pilgrim's  Rock.  And  if, 
among  the  deep  emotions  that  came  thronging  from  his  heart,  there 
was  one  aspiration  tliat  predominated  above  all  others,  it  was,  that  the 
spirit  of  those  much  enduring  Fathers  might  come  down,  even  now, 
with  might V  and  overmastering  power,  upon  every  soul  that  claims 
the  honor  of  their  ancestry.  ^ 

"  Westward  the  star  of  Empire  takes  its  way  ^" 

but  unless,  in  all  its  course,  it  shall  shine  with  the  light  from  heaven^ 
that  first  shone  from  it  in  the  East,  it  will  sink  in  the  darkness  that 
shall  know  no  dawning. 

Yes.  I  repeat  it.  With  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  of  1620, 
East  arid  West  and  North  and  South,  rests  the  tremendous  alternative 
whether  that  star  of  Empire  shall  rise,  higher  and  higher,  and  shine 
briffhter  and  brighter,  until  all  the  darkness  of  earth  shall  be  dispelled 
by  Its  beams,  or  whether  it  shall  pass  away,  swiA  and  eccentric  as  the 
portentous  meteor,  and  be  lost  for  ever  "  in  the  realms  of  chaos  and  old 
night" 

And  what  was  the  teachin^r — what  the  heaven-directed  mission  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of  whom  it  heus  been,  not  extravagantly,  said,  that 
they  were  the  seed-wheat  which  God  winnowed  from  the  chaff  of  all 
Europe?  What  their  teaching?  Why*,  mainly  this— that  ail  human 
liberty,  then  and  now,  first  and  last,  is  for  those  and  those  only  who 
fear  God  and  regard  man. 

Sir,  those  men  and  their  principles  and  motives  have  received,  and 
— shame  on  a  sottish  world — burnmg  shame  on  many  in  it  who  claim 
to  be  freemen — are  still  receiving  much  contempt  and  contumely* 
We  come  not  here  to-night  to  plead  in  their  defence.    But  we  da 
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appeal  to  unquestioned  witneeses  for  that  defence.  Let  then  adie- 
tin^uMhed  Unitariin  Theologian,  who  is,  as  well,  a  distinguished 
American  Historian,  now  speak ;  and  let  all  others,  friends  or  Toes,  he 
*8lil! — only  hearing  in  mind  that  "  the  head  and  front  of  th^  offending" 
18  Calvinism. 

•*  We  are  proud/'  says  the  learned  author,  "  of  the  free  States  that 
fringe  th^  Atlantic.  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  were  Calvinists.  The 
best  settlers  in  South  Carolina  were  from  the  Calvinists  of  France. 
William  Penn  was  a  disciple  of  the  Huguenots  of  Holland.  The  ships 
that  first  brought  colonists  to  Manhattan  were  filled  with  Calvinists. 
He  that  will  not  honor  the  memory  and  respect  the  influence  of  Calvin, 
knows  but  little  of  the  origin  of  American  liberty." 

And  now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  duty,  which  Providence  itself  has 
bound  upon  us,  of  aiding  the  Collegiate  Institutions  of  the  West— a 
duty  which  abl^r  and  better  men  have  here  and  heretofore  so  effectu- 
aliy  enforced — ^it  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  mode  of  secur- 
ing the  needed  aid.  And  here  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  single  thought 
— the  duty  of  saving  from  our  own  abundance  that  we  may  lay  up  in 
store  for  our  brethren  in  their  deep  necessity.  And  here  we  say,  advis- 
edly, were  one-half  of  what  is  worse  than  wasted,  even  by  professors 
of  religion,  who  sympathize  with  us — ^nay,  were  one  tithe  ol  the  income 
of  a  single  year  of  the  business  men  in  a  single  city  thrown  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  Colleges  at  the  West,  such  a  contribution  would  give 
to  them  all  needed  strength  and  permanency  and  enlargement.  \Ve 
spoke  of  saving  for  this  object ;  and  in  the  language  of  the  Roman 
orator,  as  qCioted  by  the  great  and  magnificent  Burke,  ''  Non  intelligunt 
ho.iiines  quam  magnum  vectigal  sit  parsimonia" — no,  men  do  not  un- 
derstand how  vast  a  revenue  may  l\^  derived  from  a  wise  frugality. 
And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  they  will  not  understand  how  much 
'<  more  blessed  it  is  to  give"  to  the  necessitous  than  to  hoard  for  our- 
selves.    A  word  by  way  of  illustration. 

John  Wesley,  when  he  began  to  gather  in  the  rich  and  abundant 
harvest  of  souls  that  Grod  had  given  him,  is  reported  to  have  said,  and 
with  no  little  anxiety — What  now  shall  my  people  do  1  If  converted 
they  will  become  economical — then  wealthy — then  covetous — and  then 
rained  for  eternity.  For  "  no  covetous  man  who  is  an  idolater  hath  any 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God."  What  then  is  the 
remedy  ?  Why,  let  them  give — ^let  them  give.  And  did  Wesley  prac- 
tice what  he  preached  7 

"He  lived  passing  rich  on"  thirty  "pounds  a  year."  Nay,  sir, 
though  it  spoils  the  poetry,  on  £28.  His  return  of  plate  was,  "  two  sil- 
ver teaspoons  at  London,  and  two  mor^  at  Bristol,  and  shall  buy  no 
more  plate  while  the  poor  want  bread."  And  at  last  the  good  old  man, 
Arminian  as  he  was,  lay  down  to  die.  He  left  about  enough  to  bury 
him,  and  had  given  away  £20,000  sterling. 

And  there  was  William  Grimshaw,  with  a  slice  of  bread  for  his 
day's  provision,  trudging  over  the  moors  and  through  the  wolds  of 
Ybrkshire, 

"  From  morn  to  dewy  eve  a  sammer'a  day," 

in  search  of  the  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness ;  and  deeming  it  no  great 
hardship  to  sleep  in  a  hayloft,  and  preach  twenty  to  thirty  times  a  week. 
And  here  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  have  read  our  own  Home  Missionary 
as  you  ought  to  have  done,  you  have  become  acquainted  with  men, 
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Dot  a  few,  of  a  kindred  spirit,  in  our  own  Missisdppi  Valley.  But  to 
return.  • 

And  there  too  was  William  Romaine,  in  London,  foand  guilty  of 
the  somewhat  anomalous  sin  of  overcrowding  his  church,  and  there- 
fore dismissed  from  it  by  his  Rector — and  then  ^tting  license  to  preach 
aAer  seven  o'clock  at  night — and  waiting  with  his  vulg€ur  crowd  of 
hearers  sometimes  till  after  seven  in  the  rain  and  cold-*-#nd  then 
preaching  in  the  dark  with  a  single  candle  in  his  hand,  because  they 
would  not  light  the  church  for  him,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  lighted — and  then 
dragged  into  the  courts,  and  finding  (thank  Gk)d  for  English  law!)  a 
friend  in  Lord  Mansfield,  who  decided  that  he  should  preach  at  night. 
No  thanks  to  the  patrons  of  the  genteel  religion,  for  they  did  what  they 
could  to  freeze  him  out,  and  drown  him  out,  and  starve  him  out  But 
he  would  not  stay  out.  Not  he.  For  he  stuck  to  his  homespun  ooat 
and  contrived  to  five  on  £18  a  year. 

And  what  more  of  these  men  of  the  true  apostolic  line,  and  their 
coadjutors,  "of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy?"  What  more? 
Why  they  shook  England  to  its  centre.  They  aroused  the  sea-girt  isle 
from  the  slumber  of  a  hundred  years ;  and  all  because  ^*  their  prayen 
and  their  cUms  went  up  ^o^c^Aer  oefore  God  !" 

And  now,  my  brethren,  shall  we  follow  their  example?  and  jshall 
we  reap  their  reward  ? 


REPORT  OP  THE   COMMITTEE  APPOINTED   TO  VISIT 
WITTENBERG  QPLLEGE.     Vide  p.  19. 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Society  ibr  aiding  Western  Colleges,  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  wanting  an  application  for  aid  on  the  part  of 
the  Trustees  of  Wittenberg  College,  m  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
visited  the  town  of  Springfield,  and  spent  some  time  in  an  examination 
of  the  institution  there  located.  Their  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  want  of  such  an  institution  at  this  point.  The  Lutherans  in  this 
country  mav  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  English  and  Crerman  Lu- 
therans. The  English  Lutherans  have  several  minor  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  Uie  education  of  their  youth  and  the  training  of  min- 
isters ;  only  one  of  these,  however,  is  very  fiourishing  or  of  much  as- 
sistance to  the  denomination  in  supplying  them  with  ministers.  This 
is  the  College  and  Seminarv  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  The  students  of  this 
Seminary  are  all  absorbed  by  the  increase  of  the  denomination  at  the 
East — west  of  the  Alleghanles,  there  is  a  large  Lutheran  population, 
very  inadequately  supplied  with  pastors.  There  are  three  or  four 
Synods  in  Ohio.  The  Synod  of  northern  Ohio  has.  for  instance,  thirty- 
seven  ministers  and  111  congregations,  averaging 'more  three  congre- 
gations to  a  pastor,  and  more  than  seventy  church  members  to  ea^ 
congregation.  The  Miami  Synod,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
State,  has  twenty-five  ministers,  all  but  two  of  which  have  more  than 
one  congregation,  and  six  have  four  congregations  each.  It  has- about 
3000  church  members.  There  is  a  Synod  west  of  this  State,  covering 
most  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  is  small  but  increasing.  These 
Synods  are  all  in  connection  with  the  General  Synod. 

There  is  another  Lutheran  Synod,  not  in  connection  with  the  Gen- 
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era!  Synod — ^the  Cfermafi  Lutheran.  It  has  fifty-two  ministers,  171 
congregations,  and  19,978  communicants.  Some  years  ago  it  estab- 
hflhed  a  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbus,  in  this  State.  But  it  was 
iband  impossible  to  sustain  it  on  the  exclusive  principfe  of  teaching 
nothing  but  German,  and  it  is  now  entirely  abandoned!  This  large 
body,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  from  immigration,  must  therefore  de- 
pend upon  the  old  country  for  a  supply  of  pastors,  or  upon  the  Semi- 
naries of  the  English  Lutnerans.  At  present  there  is  a  prejudice  in  this 
body  against  the  English  Lutherans  connected  with  the  General  Synod. 
But  as  the  children  become  Americanized,  they  will  not  for  many 
years  tolerate  German  preachers,  and  will  undoubtedly  prefer  English 
preaching.  As  this  change  takes  place,  they  will,  be  obliged  to  look  to 
the  American  Lutherans  for  aid  in  supplying  them  with  pastors.  In- 
deed the  young  men  from  the  Seminary  who  speak  German  can  now 
find  access  to  a  great  many  of  these  churches — ^ultimately  they  must 
all  be  thrown  open  to  English  preaching.  The  exclusively  German 
preachers  are  very  generally  tinctured,  if  not  saturated,  with  the  anti- 
evangelicat  views  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  hence  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  young  men  of  German  origin,  speaking  the  German  as  their 
vemacuCar,  or  with  fluency,  to  go  in  among  them  and  preach  Christ. 

Besides  this  body,  there  are  a  great  many  German  and  Lutheran 
churches  wholly  independent  of  any  ecclesiastical  connexion.  For 
instance,  there  are  seven  such  churches  in  this  city,  some  of  which  are 
exceedingly  large,  embracing  nearly  or  quite  a  thousand  communicants. 
X>ne  such  church  in  this  city  has  400  mcUe  communicants,  besides  a 
much  larger  numbev  of  female. 

The  mcrease  of  Germans,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  this 
region  and  farther  west  is  immense.  And  unless  something  efficient 
is  done  for  them,  they  must  remain  as  they  generally  are,  mere  for- 
malists in  religion,  in  spite  of  their  profe4lon  of  Protestantism. 

The  Grerman  Catholics,  too,  can  be  reached  most  readily  by  truly 
converted  German  preachers.  And  our  Methodist  brethren  in  this  city 
haye  been  very  successful  in  this  way. 

The  Committee  are  therefore  fully  of  the  opinion,  that  a  Lutheran  | 
College  and  Seminary  is  greatly  needed  in  this  valley —  I 

First,  to  supply  the  American  Lutherans.  '^ 

Second,  t(4n>erate  among,  and  ultimately  supply  the  German  Lu-  . 
tiierans.  This  latter  body  can  be  reached  by  the  students  from  such  a 
Seminary,  Ist.  Because  they  are  of  the  same  national  descent.  2d. 
They  embrace  the  same  creed,  the  Augsburg  Confession.  3d.  They 
generally  speak  the  same  language,  of  which  the  Germans  are  pas- 
sionately fond  ;  and  "-- 

Third,  to  act  on  German  QathoHcs. 

The  location  for  such  an  institution.  Springfield  is  nine^  miles 
north  of  this  city,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio.  It  is,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly central  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  even  eastern  Illinois.  It  is 
aecesmbie  by  railroad  from  the  north  and  south,  and  by  the  national 
road  east  and  west.    The  position  is  therefore  a  good  one. 

The  College  is  organized  by  its  charter  on  a  University  basis.  We 
found  the  eastern  wing  of  the  main  college  building  (of  which  we 
send  a  drawing)  already  up,  and  beautifully  situated  in  a  park  of  some 
twenty  acres,  all  of  which  is  paid  for. 

There  are  at  present  only  three  members  of  the  Faculty  on  the 
ground.    The  president  receives  $400  salary — each  professor  $30i. 

It  was  opened  for  students  in  October,  1845,  and  has  had  in  con- 
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nection  with  all  the  departments — Preparatory,- Collegiate,  and  Theo- 
logical— 140  stadents.  The  hiffheat  number,  at  any  one  time,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  is  now  there,  viz.,  eighty-seven.  The  Freshmen  class 
numbers  seven ;  the  Sophomore,  four.  Twenty-nine  students,  candi-  « 
dates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  church,  two  for  the  ministry  in 
our  own  church,  and  one  for  the  Protestant  Methodist  church,  are  now 
studying  Theology.  The  Directors  are  appointed  by  the  Lutheran 
Synod  under  whose  patronage  the  College  is  placed,  or  who  may  par 
tronize  it.  . 

The  Institution  depends  for  funds,  first,  to  complete  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  second,  to  create  a  permanent  fund. 

1st.  On  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Springfield  and  vicinity.  They 
have  donfe  much,  and  are  prepared  to  do  more,  as  the  Institution  is  viewed 

with  favor  by  all  classes  of  the  citizens  and  ministers,  except  the . 

This  we  ascertained  by  personal  inquiry  among  men  of  influence  there. 

2d.  On  the  members  of  the  denomination  connected  with  the  three 
Synods  of  Ohio,  under  whose  patronage  the  College  is  now  placed. 

3d.  On  the  liberality  of  the  denomination  at  me  East  and  South. 
The  Trustees  have  sent  out  two  agents  into  these  last  two  fields,  one  U> 
collect  for  building,  the  other  for  the  permanent  fund.  Many,  indeed 
most  of  the  subscriptions  are  made  for  three  or  four  years,  and  in  a 
way  that  commends  itself  to  the  Committee.  They  cannot  however, 
be  fully  realized  immediately. 
^4th.  On  the  tuition  of  students. 

The  Institution  is  out  of  debt  and  has  yet  only  $1200  funded.  There' 
is  a  small  library  of  2500  books,  a  great  many  of  them  in  German,  a 
few  Theological.  There  is  no  philosophical  or  chemical  apparatus, 
save  one  poor  old  electric  machine. 

The  Professors  are  now  sustained  by  the  interest  of  the  $1200,  by 
the  tuition  fees,  and  by  colle^ons  in  the  churches. 

With  the  acting  President  and  Professor  of  Theology,  the  Com- 
mitte.e  were  much  pleased.  In  evangelical  views,  in  piety,  and  in  lit- 
erary Qualifications  for  his  potet,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  high  estimate  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  own  denomination. 

The  three  Professors  are  young  men,  who  in  time  may  become 
successful  teachers. 

It  toay  be  well  you  should  be  aware  of  the  fact,  %at  one  fourth 
of  the  preaching  or  the  ministers  connected  with  this  enterprise  is 
in  German.  The  German  is  taught  in  the  College  as  a  living  language. 
It  is  the  vernacular  tongue  of  many  of  the  students,  and  all  me 
students  have  regular  rhetorical  exercises  in  it  every  week. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Institution,  with  true  German  independence, 
only  go  so  far  as  they  have  means,  and  are  resolved  to  have  no  debL 
They  desire  assistance  only  for  the  present,  expecting  with  confidence 
that  ailer  three  or  four  years  the  enterprise  will  be  able  to  sustain 
itself. 

The  Committee  were  well  satisfied  with  the  evangelical  character 
of  the  men  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  and  they  know  that  it  is  viewed 
with  great  favor  by  the  evangelical  pastors  of  Springfield,  except  from 
local  rivalry,  the 

Af\er  looking  at  the  whole  subject  in  detail,  the  Committee  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions :  . 

1st  That  this  Institution  is  of  an  evangelical  character,  sufficient  toi 
mee^the  views  of  the  great  body  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  Western  College  Society.  I 
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2d.  That  its  location  is  excellent  for  influence  upon  the  churches  of/ 
the  Lutheran  connexion. 

3d.  Thai  it  is  now  greatly  needed,  and  every  year  the  necessity  foi^ 
«uch  an  institution  will  increase.  Indeed,  we  know  not  what  .is  to  be- 
come of  this  immense  Lutheran  population,  without  some  institution  of 
this  kind,  where  ministers  may  be  trained  for  that  church.  n 

4th.  That  there  is  a  fair  prospect  in  a  few  years,  of  placing  it  on  an 
established  basis,  with  funds  sufficient. 

dth.  That  if  successful,  (as  we  think  it  will  be,)  it  will  become  an 
instrument  of  much  good  to  the  West. 

In  view  of  these  conclusions,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
enterprise  is  yrnrthy  ofqid.  They  would  like  to  receive  13000  or  $4000 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years — $1200  of  it  this  year.  The  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $600  this  year,  and  at 
that  rate  for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  when  the  enterprise  will  be 
no  longer  an  experiment. 

SAMUEL  W.  FISHER, 

C.  E.  STOWE, 

D.  H.  ALLEN. 
Cincinnati,  Aug.  22d,  1847. 


GERMAN  LIFE  IN  AMERICA. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  three  years  ago*  the  Rev.  Edward  Heng- 
stenberg,  brother  of  the  celebrated  professor  of  this  name,  made  a  visit 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  capacity  of  Dom-candidaty  as  it  is  termed ; 
an  honorary  appointment  from  the  Prussian  government^  provided  for 
by  a  particular  endowment,  which  enables  and  requires  the  subject  of 
it  to  perform  a  tour  of  ecclesiastical  observation  in  some  foreign  part  of  the 
Charch,  a  year  or  two,  before  permanent  settlement  at  home,  the  results 
of  which  are  expected  to  become  of  general  benefit  in  the  way  of  subse- 

auent  public  report  Mr.  Hengstenberg  spent  a  year  on  this  side  of 
le  Atlantic,  during  which  he  made  a  very  full  circuit  of  the  country, 
taking  the  West  Indies  and  Texas  also  in  his  tour.  Th^  result  of  all 
hie  observations  has  been,  it  now  appears,  that  the  case  is  such  as  ad- 
mits of  no  hope  that  any  thing  can  be  done  successfully  to  uphold  either 
the  German  nationality  or  Christianity  as  a  general  separate  interest 
The  German  emigration,  millions  strong,  presents  on  all  sides  a  per- 
fectly chaotic  character,  and  there  is  not  tne  least  prospect  that  it  can 
be  organized  into  any  shape,  that  may  at  all  deserve  to  be  regarded  as 
a  colonial  extension  of  the  life  of  Germany  itself  over  into  the  new 
world.  It  is  destined  clearly  to  be  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  the  ocean 
of  English  life,  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  For  the  transatlantic 
German,  this  is  naturally  a  startling  and  somewhat  depressing  reflec- 
tioQ.  Mr.  Hengstenberg  is  evidently  made  sad  by  it,  and  yields. to  it 
only  as  to  the  sense  o^  som^  stern  reality  which  it  is  in  vain  to  Tesist. 
Since  his  return,  he  has  ffiven  his  views  and  conclusions  to  the  public, 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  conducted  by 
his  brother  in  Berlin.  The  translation  here  given  starts  with  the  niim- 
ber  for  the  24th  of  March  last,  where  the  writer  comes  to  consider 
more  nearly  the  social  and  religious  posture  of  his  emigrant  country- 
men.—  Weekly  Mestenger. 
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The  Germans  in  America. 
TrantlaUd  from  Heng9tenberg*9  Ktrchen-Zeitung, 

What  now  does  experience  teach  with  regard  to  the  posture  of  this  immense 
mass  of  Gennan  life,  thus  transplanted  to  the  North  American  continent,  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  predominant  English- American  life  with  which  it  is  there  sarrounded  7 
The  answer  is  short  and  simple — the  writer  himself  was  loth  to  believe  it,  till  he 
found  it  forced  upon  him  by  a  survey  of  the  actual  field ;  short,  simple,  and  un- 
qualified :  The  first  is  in  the  way  of  being  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  last ;  over* 
whelmed  with  scarce  a  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  its  representatives ;  with 
hardly  an  attempt  made  by  them  to  save  even  the  best  and  brightest,  that  once  be* 
longed  to  their  own  nationality ;  without  so  much  as  a  sigh  over  the  fair  ancestral 
heritage,  which  the  force  of  circumstances  is  thus  constraining  them  to  resign ; 
nay,  most  mournful  of  all,  with  free,  impatient  welcome  on  their  own  side,  breaking 
through  all  barriers,  and  bartering  away  language,  sentiment  and  custom,  for  what 
the  stranger  has  to  give  them  in  return — ^proud  to  be  joined  to  this  and  clear  of 
that,  and  actually  ashamed  of  their  former  selves !  Some  few  there  are,  of  course, 
whose  German  heart  is  made  sad  by  all  this ;  but  they  are  very  few ;  and  even 
these  are  owls  only  that  wail  forth  notes  of  sorrow,  not  active  workers  who  lay 
themselves  out  in  efforts  to  preserve  and  build. 

But  let  us  proc'eed  to  the  facts,  which  confirm  this  judgment  on  the  prospects  of 
the  German  nationality  in  America. 

We  turn  first  to  the  past ;  and  here  it  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  find,  that 
the  view,  though  by  no  means  itself  cheering,  is  such  still  as  should  cause  the  pre- 
sent generation  to  blush.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  descendants  of  the  early  emigrants 
have  for  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  kept  themselves  German,  main- 
taining the  German  language^  German  worship,  German  schools,  and  even  German 
judicial  transactions.  The  writer  can  by  no  means  say,  indeed,  that  the  style  of 
German  nationality  which  revealed  itself  to  his  attentive  observation  among  his 
countrymen  there,  was  particularly  attractive.  It  is  a  remarkable  people,  these 
GenJians  that  still  continue  Gennan,  on  the  fruitful  plains  of  Penneylvania,'and 
along  the  rich,  broad  valleys  of  the  Susquehannah  and  its  tributary  streams ;  one 
feels  himself  among  them  carried  back  a  century  and  a  half;  where  they  were  then, 
they  remain  still ;  the  German  element  there  is  turned  into  stone,  with  much,  how- 
ever, the  very  marrow  of  it  probably  irrecoverably  lost.  They  cpeak  German ; 
but  such  Gennan !  a  scarcely  intelligible  jargon,  made  op  of  all  posssible  German 
dialects,  and  corrupted  continually  more  and  more  with  all  sorts  of  anglicisms. 
They  have  warded  ofi*  the  English  language,  but  not  the  self-seeking  character  of 
the  American,  his  bent  toward  material  interests,  his  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
utility.  They  are  almost  universally  in  good  circumstances,  and  even  rich ;  the 
German  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  with  their  large  houses  and  bams,  and  their  ad- 
mirably cultivated  fields,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  all  America ;  but 
they  are  close  and  covetous,  along  with  this  absolutely  opposed  to  all  improvementSi 
all  progress,  and  particularly  all  higher  education.  Toughly  wedded  with  the  old, 
they  reject  every  innovation  with  the  words :  "  What  was  good  enough  for  our 
fatheia,  is  good  enough  for  us  l"  For  what  is  high  and  noble  they  have  no  sense ; 
the  proper  advantages  of  the  German  character  over  the  American,  the  inwardneM. 
and  wealth  of  imagination,  and  sentiment  and  warm  feeling,  which  pervade  tha 
true  German  liie,  are  sought  for  among  them  in  vain.  Excuse  and  explanation, 
that  all  this  indeed  is  found  in  the  consideration,  that  the  original  settlers  in 
this  case  were  entirely  destitute  both  of  property  and  cultivation  ;  and  this  trait  of 
tough  conservatism  has  had  at  least  so  much  good  effect  also,  that  they  have  held 
fiist  to  the  language  of  their  fathers  as  well  as  to  something  of  their  manners.  Their 
admission  of  English  elements  into  their  language  and  character,  made  it  mora 
easy  for  them  besides,  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  to  preserve  the  German ; 
without  self-conscious  culture,  it  was  only  as. Aa//-(rerman  they  could  hold  their 
position  at  all. 

Even  here,  however,  it  has  been  bat  a  compromise  at  last,  for  temporary  da- 
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fenee  ;  ht  about  fifteen  yean  past,  all  haa  been  in  traoaitfon ;  thia  la  now  advanced 
to  a  aort  of  mahing  apeed,  betokening  the  final  criaia ;  it  will  be  but  a  few  yean  fill 
the  last  trace  of  Gennan  apeech  and  German  life  is  gone.  They  reaisted  the  im- 
prorement  of  their  German  achoota,  and  now  a  law  is  paaaed  requiring  tfaeae  to 
give  place  to  Engliah  "  common  achoola/'  aecnring  thua  a  complete  victory  of  course 
to  the  foreign  invasion.  Churcbea  with  Gennan  worship  are  growing  less  nu" 
merona  every  year  ;  mainly  through  the  fault  of  the  roinistera.  Judicial  proceed- 
inga  in  the  German  language,  have  now  alao  come  to  an  end.  Since  the  Ger- 
man element  auatained  a  full  defeat  in  ita  last  struggle,  the  bitter  contest  on  the 
•aabieet  of  achoola,  all  conscious  opposition  to  the  change  which  is  going  forward 
haa  ceased ;  there  is  no  longer  any  reaiatance,  and  consequently  no  room  farther  to 
to  dream  of  any  victory.  A  full  third  part  of  the  German  inhabitants  6f  Pennsyl- 
vania, still  make  use  of  the  German  language. 

There  is  leas  fidelity  to  boast  of,  on  the  part  of  the  older  Ckrman  settlements, 
aa  oompared  with  theae  Pennsylvaniana.  Without  entering  now  into  the  confea- 
sional  side  of  the  case,  the  writer  hoida  the  proportion  in  which  the  congregationa 
have  given  up  German  worship,  to  be  a  fair  measure  of  the  general  apostacy ; 
aince  thoee  who  take  no  intereat  in  the  Church  have,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  atiU 
more  readily  parted  with  their  German  nationality.  In  the  State  of  New- York, 
whose  Lutheran  Synod,  formed  only  forty  years  aince,  waa  originally  all  German, 
there  are  now,  out  of  eighty-five  congregationa,  only  fourteen  (of  which  six  belong 
to  the  city  of  New-York,)  that  are  provided  with  German  preaching ;  in  Mary- 
land, out  of  forty-aix,  only  nine  (five  of  them  in  Baltimore) ;  out  of  twenty  in 
ViTginia,  none  ;  out  of  eleven  in  North  Carolina,  none ;  in  South  Carolina,  oat  of 
thirty,  only  one.  In  the  younger  Statea,  where  moreover  a  large  part  ia  of  persona 
bom  in  Germany,  the  proportion  ia  still  more  unfavorable ;  out  of  one  hundred  and 
dghty-five  union  congregations  of  tbe  two  confessions,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  in 
Ohio,  there  are  but  about  forty  that  have  German  preaching,  and  the  number  is 
growing  leaa  every  year. 

Tbe  obaervationa  of  the  writer  have  convinced  him,  that  it  ia  a  rare  thing,  in 
the  case  of  the  recent  emigration,  throughout  all  America,  the  seaporta  not  excepted, 
fi>r  the  children  of  the  emigranta  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  German  language  for 
the  purposea  of  conveiaation.  He  baa  himself  met  with  hundreds  of  caaea,  where 
children  were  wholly  unable  to  converse  in  German  with  their  own  parents,  whose 
tongues  had  been  too  atifi*  to  anit  themselves  to  the  new  language ;  ao  that  it  was  hard 
fiir  them  to  exchange  thoughta  at  all.  The  first  generation  bom  in  America  may  be 
looked  upon  as  lost  to  German  nationality.  The  lower  class  of  Germans,  emi- 
giating  late  in  life,  aeldom  acquire  more  than  fragmenta  of  English ;  the  writer  haa 
met  with  a  number,  who,  after  a  reaidence  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  country, 
were  not  able  to  apeak  a  word  of  Engliah.  Young  people,  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
five  yeaia  of  age,  are  naually  acquainted  with  both  languages ;  but  become  at  the 
same  time  more  angliciaed  in  their  mode  of  expreasion  every  year.  In  the  caae  of 
those  who  had  come  over  in  atill  earlier  life,  it  waa  found  that  they  had  very  often 
(those  who  were  children  alwaya)  loet  ahnoat  every  recollection  of  their  native 
tongue  ;  they  were  Engliah  Americans  in  their  speech  and  whole  appearance. 


PRESIDENT  STURTEVANT'S  DISCOURSE. 

£xtracU  from  a  Ducotar»e  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered  in  Broadway  Tab- 
^emaele,  {N.  Y.)  hy  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  President  of  Illinois  College. 

President  Sturtevant  argued  the  urgent  duty  of  the  Eaatem  churcbea  to  aid  in* 
Boataining  Christian  Seminaries  of  learning  at  the  Weat : 

1.  Aa  the  only  way  in  which  the  church  can  ever  provide  an  adequate  aupply 
of  enlightened  and  evangelical  minSatera. 

3.  As  the  founding  and  sustaining  of  CoUegea  in  the  Weat  is  the  only  i 
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of  extending  over  thoBe  States  the  bleesingB  of  an  efficient.  Bystem  of  popular  edii*> 
cation. 

.  3.  The  West  moflt  have  Colleges  as  the  great  organic  power  of  society.  The 
*  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  most  opposite  systems  are  contending -in  fierce 
and  mortal  strife  for  ascendency  and  dominion  over  this  great  nation.  On  one 
side  is  a  godless  infidelity  which  woald  prostrste  in  its  path  every  altar  of  God, 
annihilate  our  Sabbaths,  leave  our  Bibles  neglected  and  forgotten,  drive  religion 
from  the  holy  sonctnary  of  the  family,  shut  up  the  portals  of  immortality,  and  leave 
us  as  a  people  to  the  brutalizing  and  debasing  worship  of  Mammon  and  of  pl^sare. 
This  desolating  system  is  aggressive  too,  and  its  adherents  are  as  sctive  and  as* 
proselyting  as  though  they  reslly  had  some  valuable  advantage  to  ofier  to  their 
countrymen.  They  feel  that  their  consciences  cannot  be  quite  easy  while  there  are 
any  altars  of  God  in  the  land,  or  any  who  pay  their  worship  on  them.  They  glory 
in  the  power  of  steam,  and  would  extend  the  telegraph  across  the  continent  and 
speed  the  railroad  car,  but  these  are  their  highest  improvements.  They  wonld 
break  the  bands  of  God  asunder  and  cast  his  cords  from  them.  Shall  this  be  the 
creed  of  our  country  1  Shall  this  be  the  creed  of  that  most  splendid  abode  which 
God  has  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  human  beings — the  valley  of  the  Mississippi? 
Forbid  it,  merciful  Heaven  ! 

On  another  side  are  the  legion  hosts  of  superstition  and  Papal  despotism.  Shall 
this  bear  sway  over  these  vest  regions  which  our  children  will  own  as  their  home? 
Shall  the  Bible  be  banished  from  their  houses,  and  the  crucifix  and  the  legends  of 
the  saints  take  its  place?  Shall  this  Roman  hierarchy,  which  ground  Europe  in 
the  dust  so  many  dark  and  hopeless  centuries,  and  in  resistance  to  which,  so  many 
of  our  pious  ancestors  have  endured  the  dungeon  and  the  stake — shall  this  Roman 
hierarchy  gain  more  in  ihi«  land  of  the  Pilgrims  thaii  she  lost  in  the  Lutheran  reform- 
ation ?  If  she  gains  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  she  gains  what  is 
equivalent  to  all  Europe.  Shall  this  splendid  prize  be  hers,  and  the  blessed  heritage 
of  freedom  to  worship  God,  no  longer  be  the  birthright  of  our  children  1 

In  another  direction  we  may  see,  here  and  there,  a  scattered  band  of  humble 
spiritual  worshippers.  They  would  give  God's  blessed  Bible  to  every  child,  and 
teach  him  to  read  it ;  they  would  make  every  family  a  sanctuary  of  God,  and 
every  father  the  priest  of  his  own  house.  This  system  would  make  every  hill  and 
valley  vocal  with  the  songs  of  a  spiritual  worship,  hold  up  to  every  perishing  sin- 
ner  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  impart  to  every 
human  being  that  glorious  immortal  freedom  wherewith  Christ  doth  make  his 
people  free. 

Which  of  these  three  systems,  so  widely  different,  shall  be  the  system  of  oar 
beloved  land  in  ail  coming  time  ?  Nay,  the  question  is  within  still  narrower  limits 
than  this.  It  lies  entirely  between  superstition  and  spiritual  despotism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  free  gospel  of  Christ  on  the  other.  For  though  infidelity  may  scoff 
at  superstition  and  boast  of  her  enlarged  intellectual  freedom,  she  is  at  last  the 
readiest  and  most  efficient  helper  of  spiritual  despotism,  the  only  helper  by  whose 
aid  I  do  solemnly  believe  it  possible  Rome  should  ever  triumph  in  this  land  of  the 
Pilgrims.  The  notion  that  any  people  will  long  be  without  religion,  is  a  wild  day- 
dream of  these  infidel  enthusiasts.  Anarchy  in  the  state  is  not  more  certainly  fol- 
lowed by  military  despotism,  than  the  destruction  of  a  pure  religious  faith  is 
followed  by  some  form  of  degrsding  superstition  and  grinding  spiritual  tyranny. 

What  then  is  the  great  organic  power  by  which  this  contest  is  to  be  decided  and 
the  foundation  principles  of  Western  society  laid  down  for  all  coming  timel  To 
this  question  history  and  experience  give  but  one  answer.  That  power  is  found  in 
educational  systems  as  centralized  in  the  College  or  University.  On  a  mere  JirH 
'  view  of  such  a  case  as  this,  what  should  wise,  large-hearted  Christian  men  do 
to  save  the  nation  fi-om  a  threatened  danger?  What,  but  to  found  their  schools 
*  of  learning — place  over  them  enlightened,  pious,  able, and  faithful  men,  to  train  the 
greatest  possible  numbe/  of  youth,  destined  for  the  learned  professions  and  for  other 
influential  positions  in  society,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  evangelical  truth 
and  free  society  ?  And  who  does  not  see,  that  if  we  obtain  the  education  of  these 
leading  minds  in  society  in  Seminaries  afier  the  Pilgrim  model,  we  obtain  for  the 
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prindplee  of  the  RefonnaUon  an  abflolate  and  perpetnal  ascendency  7  and  thatj  oii 
the  other  hand,  if  Rome  Isperaiitted  to  train  the  inflaeritial  minda  in  her  Semi* 
naries  and  under  the  inflnence  of  her  priesthood,  the  conflict  is  eqnalij  decided  in 
her  laTorl  Rome  understands  this  subject  well.  8he  clearly  sees  what  the  issue 
is,  and  that  it  is  by  the  eontrol  of  the  edacational  system  throagh  Colleges  and 
UniTersities  that  the  fate  of  the  whole  battle  is  to  be  decided.  8he  sees  and  knows 
well,  that  in  the  comparative  sopineness  and  inaction  of  Protestants  in  reference  to 
this  great  interest,  her  Colleges  and  high  Female  Seminaries  are  the  towers  of  her 
ttreogth.  She  remembers  well,  that  it  was  by  her  influence  in  the  Universities  that 
■he  regained  her  power  over  nearly  half  Europe,  which  at  one  time  seemed  hopelessly 
lost  to  her  by  the  Reformation.  The  fact  is  perhsps  not  so  generally  known,  that 
the  time  was  when  in  Austria  itself  not  one  in  thirty  of  the  population  adhered  to 
the  Papacy,  and  for  nearly  a  generation  scarcely  a  mnn  was  found  to  enter  the 
Romish  Priesthood.  Bat  meanwhile  the  Jesuits  had  gone  abroad,  and  they  ob« 
tained  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Universities,  and  in  a  single  generation  Austria 
was  lost  to  the  Reformation  and  regained  to  the  Roman  hierarchy.  And  what  is 
she  now?  Drunk  with  the  sorceries  of  Rome,  she  is  the  grave  of  all  religious  free- 
dom and  the  persecutor  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Ranke,  the  philosophic  historian 
of  the  Papacy,  ascribes  this  resalt  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  on  her 
Universities,  and  through  them  on  her  whole  system  of  education. 

My  Christian  brethren>  I  malfe  the  assertion  deliberately,  solemnly,  understand* 
ingly ;  history,  experience^  and  facts  sustain  me  in  it : — Do  what  you  will,  plan  as 
you  will,  this  is  a  conflict  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  education  ;  and  by  these, 
or  by  the  want  or  the  inefiiciency  of  ihem>  is  the  fate  of  this  whole  mighty  conflict  to 
be  decided.  Every  intelligent  Romanist  knowa  this,  and  it  is  time  tvfry  Protestant 
knew  ii,  for  every  Protestant  should,  on  such  a  question  as  this,  be  intelligent.  For 
^ptestanta  to  be  at  this  time  neglecting  the  work  of  collegiate  education  in  the  West, 
Ao  be  doing  it  feebly,  timidly,  and  inefiiciently,  is  perfectly  suicidal ;  it  is  shameful, 
my  brethren,  reproachful  both'  to  our  intelligence  and  our  liberality. 

It  adds  no  small  force  to  this  consideration,  that  the  fleld  is  now  ours.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Western  population  are  now  turning  their  eyes  towards  Protestant 
Seminaries  of  learning,  as  towards  the  rising  sun  of  their  hopes.  And  if  they  be* 
hold  these  Seminaries  drooping,  meageriy  sustained,  and  ineflicient  in  their  action, 
they  will  turn  away  with  indignation  and  disgust,  and  reluctantly  commit  their 
children  to  papal  educators.  My  hearers,  let  me  tell  you  the  whole  truth  on  this 
great  subject.  There  is  no  class  of  men  who  enjoy  half  the  advantages  for  estab- 
lishing and  sustaining  popular  and  efficient  Seminaries  of  learning  at  the  West,  as 
those  of  Puritan  principles.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  founding  of  such  insti- 
tatioRS  is  their  office,  their  calling ;  they2are  known  and  recognized  as  the  educators 
of  the  nation.  Shall  we  act  worthily  of  this  high  calling,  or  shall  we  dishonor  and 
forsake  it?  Let  every  man  answer  this  question  to  his  conscience  and  his  God. 
Let  him  answer  in  deeds,  not  in  words. 

4.  Once  more,  we  must  have  Colleges  at  the  West  as  the  great  conservative 
power  of  society.  ^ 

The  foundation  of  religion  and  government  in  this  country,  is  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  Every  man  claims  it,  and  to  none  can  we  consent,  for  one  moment, 
that  it  be  denied.  And  yet  never  can  it  be  well  with  any  people,  unless  society 
rests  upon  fixed,  settled,  unchanging  princii»les.  The  unsettling  of  fundamental 
principles,  whether  in  church  or  state,  is  the  esssential  idea  of  anarchy.  What  sober 
man  has  not  deplored  the  tendency  to  such  anarchy  in  this  age,  and  somewhat  pe- 
coiiarty  in  the  West  1  What  is  our  remedy  ?  I  answer,  the  only  power  which 
can  prove  an  antidote  to  thia  diseased  tendency  of  the  public  mind,  is  found  in  a 
sound  healthful  Christian  system  of  liberal  education.  A  system  of  education  in. 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  freedom  of  the  mind  shall  be  fully  recognized  and  re- 
spected ;  and  yet,  on  the  other,  throagh  the  whole  course  of  its  training,  that  mind 
duW  be  held  fost  to  the  great  foundation  principles  of  free  Christian  society  by  the 
adamantine  links  of  an  irresistible  logic ;  a  system  of  edacation  too,  in  which  the 
fervent  prayers  and  pious  lives  of  godly  teachers  shall  attend  the  labors  of  the 
understanding  :  and  where  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  down  from  heaven,  shall  set  upon 
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the  formiDg  youthfol  mind  the  blened  seal  of  life  eternal.  The  infidelity,  the  folly, 
and  the  radicalism  of  this  age,  are  to  be  met  in  and  by  onr  Colleges,  joat  aa  French 
infidelity  was  encountered  by  the  venerable  President  Dwight,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  administration  in  Yale  College,  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  The  gospel  is  of  God ; 
it  fears  not  the  intensest  light  of  day.  And  the  high  province  of  the  Protestant 
College  is  to  place  our  youth  destined  for  all  the  professions  in  the  very  focus  of 
that  illumination,  and  hold  them  fast  to  the  eternal  truths  of  God  by  the  power  of 
conviction  and  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  if  the  church  is  neglecting 
this  work,  let  her  not  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  radicalism  and  infidelity.  She 
is  neglecting  the  only  remedy  which  God  has  given  her  agaiiikt  these  evils.  It  is 
a  remedy,  too,  which  must  and  will  succeed  wherever  it  is  applied.  We  most  ap- 
ply it  vigorously  and  faithfully  at  the  West,  or  else  let  us  cease  to  mourn  over  West- 
ern radicalism,  anarchy,  and  infidelity. 

It  is  therefore  an  effort  of  present  and  most  urgent  necessity,  to  raise  up  Institu- 
tions to  do  for  the  mighty  West  what  Yale,  and  Dartmouth,  and  Williams,  and  Am- 
herst have  done  for  New  England ;  to  call  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Western  church 
a  learned  and  pious  ministry  ;  to  s«ul  life,  and  health,  and  vigor  through  the  whole 
system  of  popular  education,  and  to  erect  there  fortresses  of  evangelical  truth 
which  may  be  expected  to  arrest  the  fatal  progress  of  Popery  and  Infidelity,  and 
found  society  on  the  lasting  basis  of  religious  freedom  and  evangelical  truth.  The 
9un  shines  not  on  aueh  another  missionary  field  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Whether  the  calls  be  too  numerous  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  one  thing  those 
who  have  labored  in  this  work  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  do  know,  they 
cannot  hold  their  peace,  and  it  must  not  he  expected  of  them.  We  must  speak 
that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  aeen.  We  most  lift  up  our  voices,  and 
plead  with  our  brethren  for  the  neglected  cause  of  Protestant  education  in  the 
West,  till  our  tongues  are  silent  in  death.  We  dare  not  otherwise  meet  our  Jvtl^ 
in  the  hour  of  final  abjudication,  lest  the  blood  of  our  brethren  and  our  countrymen 
be  found  in  our  skirts. 

The  Seminaries  of  learning  for  which  I  plead  owe  the  greatest  obligations  to  the 
Society  whose  claims  I  present  to  you  to-day.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  see  how 
several  of  ihem  could  have  continued  in  existence  to  the  present  time  without  its 
fostering  aid.  It  has  thus  far  saved  them  from  extinction.  But  the  aid  they  have 
received  has  fallen  greatly  short  of  their  absolute  necesBities.  The  men  who  are 
connected  with  those  Institutions,  have  struggled  and  are  still  struggling  with  dif- 
ficulties with  which  our  Eastern  friends  have  little  conception.  We  have  been  of- 
ten pained  and  sick  at  heart.  We  have  seen  Institutions  of  learning  straggling 
for  a  bare  existencci  which  ought  to  have  been  full^of  vigor  and  able  to  impart  their 
own  energy  to  all  around  them.  We  hear  men,  the  enemies  of  our  religion  and 
our  God,  sneer  at  our  weakness  and  inefficiency,  and  giving  their  influence  and 
their  time  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  We  have  seen  able'  and  excellent  fellow 
laborers  driven  from  the  field  for  want  of  support.  We  have  seen  others  weary  of 
combating  these  unexpected  difficulties,  dispirited  and  desponding  for  the  want  of  - 
the  aid  which  we  needed  and  have  confidently  hoped  to  receive.  We  have  seen 
our  libraries  meagre  and  stinted,  and  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  enter- 
prising student.  But  I  forbear.  I  stand  here  a  living  witness  that  the  cause  needa 
fiir,  far  more  efficient  aid  than  it  h^  hitherto  received.  The  church  must  enter 
on  this  work  with  a  lai^er  heart  and  more  liberal  hand. 

We  cannot  but  entreat  that  this  sacred  cause  may  be  borne  in  solemn  and 
prayerful  remembrance  in  all  portions  of  our  land,  and  that  when  men  are  about 
to  bestow  upon  the  cause  of  learning  of  that  abundance  which  God  has  given 
them,  or  when  they  are  about  to  close  up  their  accounts  with  this  world  by  making 
their  last  will  and  testament,  they  will  remember  the  struggling  infant  Seminaries 
of  the  great  West,  and  do  for  them  what  Harvard  and  Yale  did  for  the  Colleges  of 
the  in&nt  colonies  of  New  England. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTKD  WITH  THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  ITIE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND   THEOLOGICAL 

EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

I 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Orange  Street  Chapel 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  26th,  1848,  at  3  o^clock,  P.  M. 

Ill  the  evening,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society, 
was  delivered  in  the  North  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Condit, 
D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  1  Chron.  xii.  32,— And  of  thechil- 
dren  of  Issachar^  iohioh  had  understanding  of  the  times  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do.  The  discourse  was  an  able 
and  effective  jplea  for  Christian  Education  at  the  West,  ^  by 
which  Dr.  C.  intended  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
those  higher  Institutions  of  learning,  which  shall  furnish 
really  educated  mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
educational  spirit  shall  be  awakened,  and  all  the  subor- 
dinate departments  of  the  system  more  thoroughly  or- 
ganized and  supplied.  He  maintained  that  the  appropriate 
agency  for  effecting  this  work,  was  the  Church,  A  copy  of 
the  discourse  was  requested  for  publication.  * 

The  session  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  continued 
through  the  whi^le  of  Thursday,  Was  one  of  unusual  interest. 
At  the  prevlc^us  meeting  of  the  Board  in  May,  two  of  its  mem- 
bers, Henry  White,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes,  in  their  intended  tour  to  the  W^it,  were  requested  to 
visit  as  many  of  the  Institutions,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society,  as  lay  in  their  way. 

Mr.  White  made  a  verbal  report  of  his  visit  to  Marietta 
College — expressing  high  gratification  in  view  of  its  location — 
the  ability  and  thoroughness  of  its  instructions— its  high-toned 
moral  and  religious  influence — its  lifelike  appearance  and  its 
prospective  usefulness.  M«  Barnes,  in  a  letter,  says: — "I 
made  a^  the  inquiry  which  I  could  about  Beloit  College,  and 
visited  ine  Catholic  College  at  Sinsinewa  Mound,  though  thai 
does  no4  come  under  our  patronage, — and  the  Colleges  at  Da- 
venport, Galesburg,  Jacksonville,   Crawfordsville,  and  Lane 
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Theological  Seminary.  I  am  very  favorably  impressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  location  and  prospects  of  all  these  Institutions,  and 
think  the  welfare  of  the  West  depends  much  on  their  being 
sustained.  I  think  our  Society  is  doing  a  great  work,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  more  appreciated  and  better  sustained  than 
it  is.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could,  in  a  letter,  say  any  thing 
about  those  Institutions  in  particular,  that  would  be  of  value. 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  West  till  I  saw  what  I  did  of  it,  and  I  feel 
that  I  know  very  little  about  it  now.  I  have  a  general  im- 
pression of  oREATNESs  which  I  had  not  before,  and  think  I 
can  better  appreciate  the  necessity  of  effort  to  bring  it  under 
,  wholesome  and  saving  influences.  I  received  the  impression 
from  all  that  I  saw,  that  the  West  is  safe  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  and  evangelical  Christianity,  if  the  churches  will 
do  what  they  may  easily  do,  and  what  I  trust  they  will  do." 

An  application  for  aid  was  presented  by  the  Trustees  of 
Beloit  College,  in  Wisconsin,  whereupon  it  was 

Retolved^ — That  Beloit  College  be  placed  on  the  liat  of  loBtitutions 
'  aided  by  this  Society. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  the  City  of  New-York, 
was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the 
Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  his  alternate. 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the  Society  were  held  on 
Thursday  Evening,  in  the  Centre  Church.  The  President, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  took  the 
chair,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Asa 
D.  Smith,  of  the  City  of  New- York. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  was 
presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Bald- 
win, and  the  Report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

Addresses,  evincing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  and  characterized  by  comprehensive  views,  clear  logic, 
and  earnest  and  effective  delivery,  were  then  made,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  White,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wabash  Colleg  cn- 
diana,  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  and  the  Apostolic 
benediction,  by  the  Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  D.  D.,  of  Westiield^ 
Mass.  ^ 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  Officers  were  chosen : 
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Sresment. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUPL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  peters,  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge,  " 

Rev,  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Hon.  CYRUS  P.  SMITH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

3Sfrector«.; 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D..  Stratford,  Conn. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,    « 

Rev.  WM.  B.  LEWIS,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

R.  WILKINSON,  Esq.,  Poughkeepeie,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.,  "  « 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS.  "  " 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.,      « 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mais. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

<(ottessoiUiIng  AettetSTs* 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  City. 

Rbv.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New-York  City. 

Creaimvev* 
MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  Oct.,  1849. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  tHE   PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner* 
and  so  long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 
the  exigencies  of^  the  Institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shedl  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a 
Trea'surer,  and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have 
power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies,  and, also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  any  vacancies  which  raav  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The 
Fresident,  Vice-Presidents^nd  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-ofiicio 
members  of  the  Board  of  JDirectors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by 
contributing  annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time 
shall  constitute  a  Member  for  Life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the 
appropriation  of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  the  several  Institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  (it  being  understooa  that  contributions 
designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  desig- 
nations) ;  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society  when  they  deem  it 
necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a 
majorit}r  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society,  provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified 
and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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The  Directors,  in  presenting  tiieir  Fifth  Annual  Report, 
would  devoutly  recognize  the  good  providence  of  Grod,  which 
has  spared  them  another  year,  and  permitted  them  here  to 
assemble  and  review  its  lalors. 

The  Christian  often  finds  himself  in  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  make  him  covet  life.  He  is  then  ready  to 
mourn  over  the  proximity  of  the  gmve  to  the  cradle,  and  longs 
perhaps  for  more  than  antediluvian  longevity,  that  he  may 
make  his  influence  felt  along  the  track  of  centuries,  or  be 
spared  to  witness  the  scenes  that  are  opening  on  the  world  ! 
We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  expect  that  the  Creator  will 
ever  eradicate  from  the  human  constitution  the  seeds  of  early 
dissolution,  and  thus  litemlly  reverse  the  laws  of  life.  And 
yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  He  has  already  done  it.  By  the 
wide  fields  of  usefulness  which  in  his  providence  He  is  opening 
on  every  hand,  and  the  multiplied  facilities  for  entering  those 
fields  which  distinguish  the  age  in  which  we  live,  He  is  invest- 
ing life  and  the  work  of  life  with  a  constantly  increased  inter- 
est and  solemnity.  A  year  with  us  is  not  ail  antediluvian 
year.  Virtually  it  as  much  exceeds  the  latter,  as  the  year  of 
the  planet  which  apparently  sweeps  in  its  circuit  the  utmost 
verge  of  creation,  exceeds  that  of  one  which  performs  its  an- 
nual revolutions  in  very  neighborhood  of  the  central  orb. 
We  are  here  then  on  a  solemn  and  interesting  errand — to  review 
the  labors  of  such  a  year,  so  far  as  they  respect  this  one  instru- 
mentality which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  employ  for  the 
enlightenment  and  salvation  oi  men,  and  the  gloiy  of  God. 

We  propose  to  call  attention  first  to  two  prominent  features 
of  the  Society,  viz. :  that  it  is  an  Eastern  Society,  and  that  it 
is  designed  to  be  auxiliary  to  WesterneforL 

1.  It  is  an  Eastern  Society.  Not  a  Western  vote  affects  the 
decisions  of  the  Board.  The  Society  wis  orffanized  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  West,  but  for  the  relief  of  the  East.  It 
was  designed  tocomlnne  numerous  and  conflicting  appeals  for 
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aid  into  one,  and  thus  open  a  single  grand  channel  through 
which  contributions  for  this  one  object  should  reach  the 
West 

The  want  of  some  Committee  or  Board  which  should  per« 
form  in  reference  to  Western  InstUutions  an  office  similar  to 
that  exercised  by  the  Directors  of  the  American  Home  Mis* 
sionary  Society,  in  reference  to  Churches,  was  deeply  felt  long 
before  this  Society  had  an  existence.  A  Committee  actually 
existed  for  a  time  in  the  City  of  Boston,  whose  endorse* 
ment  was  considered  essential  to  give  currency  to  an  applica* 
tion  for  aid  among  the  Churches  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Directors  of  this  Society  act  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Churches  which  contribute  the  funds,  and  like  those  whom 
they  represent,  they  have  no  interest  in  prosecuting  the  enter- 
prise, except  as  Christians,  philanthropists,  and  citizens  of  our 
common  country.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  them  du'^ 
ring  the  last  five  years  to  investigate  this  subject  In  addition 
to  extended  correspondence,  numerous  meetings,  and  protracted 
and  thorough  discussions,  one  Special  Committee  has  been  sent 
to  the  West  to  make  needed  investigations  by  personal  inspec- 
tion. A  similar  service  has  also  been  performed  in  one  case 
b^  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  composed  of  indi* 
viduals  residing  at  the  West.  Different  members  of  the  Board 
also,  as  they  have  traveled  in  that  country,  have  visited  more 
or  less  of  the  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society, 
and  given  to  the  whole  subject  their  earnest  attention. 

Each  Institution  which  applies  for  aid  is  subjected  to  a 
rigid  examination  as  to  its  origin  and  location,  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  its  means  of  self-support,  its  rela* 
tions  to  similar  Institutions,  and  its  prospective  usefulness. 
Not  a  few  applications  have  been  before  the  Board  which 
could  not  abide  the  test  of  such  an  examination,  and  those  who 
made  them  have  abandoned  all  attempts  to  raise  funds  at  the 
East.  A  double  advantage  may  thus'arise,  viz. :  the  prevention 
of  an  unwise  direction  of  Eastern  funds,  and  prevention  of 
competition  at  the  West.    But  just  in  proportion  as  this  com« 

Ktition  is  destroyed,  will  the  fields  from  which  the  favored 
stitutions  can  derive  support,  be  enlarged,  and  their  depen- 
dence on  Eastern  aid  diminished.  The  whole  subject  iu' 
deed  has  been  exceedingly  simplified.  Were  the  Society  now 
dissolved,  its  present  combined  appeal  would  be  at  once  xe* 
solved  into  seven  or  eight  individual  appeals  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  To  these  a  large  number  would  be  speedily  added, 
and  ere  long  they  will  come  from  Minesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
California,  and  New  Mexico,  to  say  nothing  of  territory  far- 
ther south,  yet  to  be  made  free. 
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Wliile,  hoirevet,  it  is  tke  constant  endeavoT  of  the  Direc- 
tors to  secure  accurate  discrimination,  nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  their  design  than  to  make  the  Society  a  simple  shield 
fo  the  fiastern  Charcfaes  against  premiscuoos  appeals  for  aid 
ftom  the  West>  Their  only  aim  h  to  make  it  an  instnimeni 
^  power  with  which  they  may  bless  the  West.  The  organt* 
station  was  adopted  as  the  only  method,  so  ikr  as  could  be 
seen,  of  secnriog  the  great  interests  of  Collegiate  and  Theolo* 
.gkal  Education  in  that  land,  sofar  as  those  interests  depended 
on  the  action  of  the  Churches  represented  by  this  Board. 
Still  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  in  respect  to  a  large 
number  of  Churched^  the  Society  will  operate  as  a  simple  shield. 
And  yet  this  very  danger  is  an  index  of  progress.  The  entire 
number  of  Churches  which  have  ever  contributed  to  its  funds 
would  not  prebaUy  exceed  five  hundred,  while  there  are  in 
the  Eastern  States,  together  with  New- York,  New- Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  more  than  two  thousand  Congregational  Church- 
es and  Presbyterian  Chvirches  connected  with  the  Trienm'al 
<2eiieral  Assembly.  A  very  large  portion  ^f  these  five  hun- 
dred, however,  are  among  the  most  able  and  benevolent^  but 
if  the  remaining  fifteen  hundred  would  do  as  much  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  ability,  all  that  the  friends  of  the  Society  ^ver 
tlared  to  anticipate  would  be  accomplished.  And  yet  State  and 
Dtstriot  Associations,  and  Synods,  and  Presbyteries,  having 
under  their  cseiie  not  much  less  than  this  numbsr  of  Churches, 
have  voted  their  cordial  approval  of  the  Society. 

But  recorded  approbation  is  not  fifufficient;  In  order  to  com- 
plete success,  the  Society  must  be  praeHc^Uy  adopted.  No 
ittnevolent  organieation,  which  depend^  on  annual  contribu- 
tions, can  make  its  collections  efficiently  and  economically,  un- 
less it  has  a  regular  and  a  recogniz^  place  in  the  aystem  of 
benevolence  adopted  by  the  Churc'^es.  For  obvious  reasons 
there  will  be  on  every  hand  increvsed  expense,  and  a  loss  of 
lime  and  power.  Every  new  Society  must  meet  with  these 
difficulties — ^and  some  special  oZMStacles  have  been  encountered 
by  this  Society,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  its  object  and'  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  that  olyect, 
when  its  operations  coBunenoed. 

Were  reasons  demanded  for  our  perseverance  under  such 
^disadvantages,  we  should  reply,  that  two  considerations  alone 
would  set  the  question  of  its  expediency  forever  at  rest.  First, 
that  we  werecreating  machinery  and  accumulating  capital  for 
fnisre  ^operations.  Second,  that  the  peculiar  province  oi  the 
-Society  thus  far  has  been  to  save  Institutians  from  desirut- 
Um.    In  the  possMBion  of  those,  in  view  of  whose  necessities 
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it  was  (ngaoiBed,  it  found  property  which  for  «diic&fioiial  pur- 
poses was  valued  at  some  $400,000,  while  their  combined  in- 
debtedness exceeded  $100,000.  Had  these  Institutions  been 
forced  into  liquidation,  (as  many  df  them  roust  hare  been.)  the 
greater  part  of  this  lai^  amcunt  of  property  would  have  been 
sacrificed.  Pecuniary  considerations  alone,  therefore,  would 
not  only  justify,  but  demand  what  the  Society  has  done^  and 
on  the  very  same  principles  which  lead  the  merchant  to  effect 
temporary  loans  at  high  rates  of  interest,  in  ocder  to  save  his 
credit  and  his  stock  in  trade. 

But  such  considerations  are  of  minor  importance.  Had 
not  timely  aid  been  rendered,  foiindations'laid  in  prayer  would 
have  given  way — ^long  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  nobie  bands  of  meii  would  have  been  lost — fountains  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power  whose  streams  bad  just  begun  to 
bless  the  West,  would  have  been  dried  up,  and  the  cause  of 
Coll^iate  and  Theological  Education,  so  far  as  identified  with 
these  Institutions,  rolled  back  for  a  whole  generation^  and  that 
generation  one  into  which  ordinary  centuries  seem  com- 
pressed  1 

That  which  the  Society  especially  needs  at  the  prtfMnt  time 
is^  a  regular  and  recognizedplace  in  the  system  of  benevolence 
adopted  by  the  Churches.  Were  all  those  which  cordially  ap- 
prove of  its  objects  to  give  it  such  a  place,  its  benevolent  ends 
could  be  mc«t  certainly  and  easily  secured.  We  are  aware 
that  the  multiplied  organizations  of  the  day  interpose  serious 
practical  difficulties.  There  are  but  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  and  no  multiplication  of  Societies  can  increase  the  num- 
ber. All  objects,  however,  which  are  truly  wordiy,  and  re- 
quire aid,  can  have  a  hearing,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  ef 
elassijictxtion.  Kindred  objects  may  be  combined  into  clusters, 
and  these  clusters  so  reduced  in  number  that  appeals  in  tbeir 
behalf  shall  not  have  an  mjurious  frequency. 

2.  The  Society  was  designed  to  be  auxHicury  to  Western 
effort.  Its  object,  as  expressed  ki  it^  constitution,  is^ "  to  afiToid 
assistance  to  Collegiate  and  Thsdogical  Institutions  at  the 
West,  in  such  manner  and  so  long  only  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Directors  the  exigencies  of  tl^  Institutions  may  demand.'^ 
Its  original  design  was  to  supply  whatwas  lacking  in  Westera 
ability,  and  all  its  movements  and  tendencies  tbas  far  have 
been  strictly  coincident  with  this  design.  The  Institutions 
thus  far  aided,  with  one  exception,  were  in  being  when  the 
Society  was  organized ;  and  the  questtons  for  the  Board  to  de- 
cide have  not  been  whether  their  iocatioiis  might  not  have 
been  better,  or  theii  number  reduced)  or  their  fiill  dexelopmoAt 
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as  Colleges  delayed,  or  their  scale  of  expenses  contracted, — but 
whether  the  Society  should  take  them  where  they  are,  and  as 
they  are,  and  aid  in  giving  them  a  permanent  existence.  The 
whole  influence  of  the  Society,  however,  has  gone  to  encourage 
economy  in  the  use  of  funds,  andinduce  caution  as  to  incur- 
ring debts.  The  spirit  that  prevails  at  the  several  Institutions 
in  reference  to  these  points  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  this  Report. 

In  order  to  appreciate  rightly  the  labors  of  the  Society,  it 
is  essential  to  keep  constantly  in  view  not  only  its  results  at    * 
the  Eastj  but  its  influence  in  stimulating  effort  and  develop- 
ing resources  at  the  West. 

Results  at  the  East — Financial  Statement. 

From  the  Treasurei-'s  account,  which  has  been  duly  audited 
and  found  correct,  it  appears  that  the  balance  in  the  Treasury, 
by  the  last  Report^  was  $137  27.  The  amount  received 
during  the  year  has  been  $12,339  38. .  For  the  regulation  of  ) 
disbiltsements  it  was  voted,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board,  "  That,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  Society,  the 
appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year  be  made  according  to  a  ratio 
of  numbers  on  the  following  scale,  viz : — Western  Reserve 
College,  with  its  Theological  Department,  to  be  represented 
by  the  number  60;  Marietta  College,  45  ;  Wabash  and  Illinois 
Colleges,  each  by  40 ;  and  Knox  College  and  Lane  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  each  by  20.  An  absolute  appropriation  of  j 
$600  was  made  to  Wittenberg  College. 

In  addition  to  the  above  receipts,  the  sum  of  $100  has  been 
contributed  by  individuals  for  the  publication  of  Porter's  Plea 
for  Libraries  and  Haddock's  Address.  Some  $12,000  have  also 
been  subscribed  by  individuals  for  the  benefit  of  certain  Insti- 
tutions under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  its  payment  being 
conditioned  on  their  success  in  securing  a  given  amount,  which 
would  enable  them  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  aid  of  the 
Society.  Many  of  these  are  $500  subscriptions,  some  amount 
to  $1,000,  and  one  rises  as  high  as  $1,200.  While  this  causes 
a  diminution  of  present  receipts  in  certain  localities,  no  doubt 
is  entertained  by  the  Board  that  it  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
greatly  increased  efficiency  can  be  given  to  the  operations  of 
the  Society,  and  the  period  of  dependence  on  its  aid  essentially 
shortened  in  respect  to  most  of  the  Institutions  which  now 
receive  assistance.  During  the  last  year  the  Eastern  field  Is 
supposed  to  have  been  worth  to  the  cause,  and  that  through 
the  influence  of  the  Society,,  not  less  than  $26,000. 
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Two  Agents  have  been  employed  during  the  year,  afa 
salary  of  $800  each,  viz :  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts,  together  with  portions  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine ;  and  the  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor, 
in  the  Western  Counties  of  Massachusetts  and  portions  of  Con- 
necticut. The  Rev.  D.  W.  Lathrop  has  also  labored  nine  weeks 
in  Central  and  Western  New- York ;  and  limited  service  has 
been  rendered  by  Western  College  OflScers.  Other  parts  of  the 
field  have  been  visited  by  the  Secretary,  his  location  being 
New- York  City,  and  his  salary  $1,400.  For  various  services 
rendered,  a  compensation  of  $500  has  been  granted  to  the 
Treasurer. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  have 
been  issued ;  1200  copies  of  the  Discourse  delivered  at  the  last 
Anniversary,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  ;  1000  copies  of  Porter's  Plea 
for  Libraries  ;  3000  copies  of  Todd's  Letters  on  Colleges ;  and 
2000  copies  of  an  Address  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered 
in  May  last,  by  Rev.  Professor  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College. 
The  balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury  is  $40  64; 

The  premium  of  $100,  mentioned  in  our  last  Report,  as 
offered  by  a  benevolent  individual  for  the  best  "  Essay  on  the 
Educational  System  of  the  Puritans  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Jesuits,"  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  The  manuscripts 
sent  in  as  competitors  for  the  premium  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  of  award — Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
Rev.  L.  Bacon,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 

Results  at  the  West. 

The  influence  of  the  Society  in  stimulating  effort,  and 
developing  resources  at  the  West,  will  appear  from  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  there,  and  from  what  the 
several  Institutions  are  willing  to  attempt  in  future.  We  will 
begin  with  Western  Reserve  College. 

The  pecuniary  condition  of  this  Institution  was  exhibited 
in  our  last  Report,  and  the  statement  made  that  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  $40,000  had  been  obtained  on  the  Reserve, 
towards  the  completion  of  an  effort  to  raise  $100,000  which  the 
Trustees  had  resolved  to  make  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  College.  They  have  now  opened  a  subscription  for  the 
remaining  $60,000,  in  resipect  to  which  the  following  circular 
of  the  Trustees,  addressed,  in  April  last,  to  the  '^  friends  and 
patrons"  of  the  Institution,  will  furnish  all  needed  information. 

"  The  Western  Reserve  College  has  now  completed  the  twenty-first 
year  of  its  existence.    Amidst  the  extreme  embarrassments  ii^hich  have 
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Etfaered  around  all  WMtem  CoUeges,  it  has  aitained  a  growth  in  num* 
rs,  reputation,  and  influence,  certainly  highly  encouraging. 

^  During  this  period,  the  Trustees  have  succeeded  in  gathering  the 
aaceasary  means  of  instruction  ibr  an  Institution  of  a  high  order,  having 
provided  suitable  Buildinffs  for  Students,  Lecture  Rooms  and  Appa- 
ratus, an  Observatorv  with  Instruments,  a  Library,  Cabinet,  and  exten- 
sive College  GrouncM,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  50,000  dollars. 

"  The  Friends  of  the  College  are  doubtless  aware^  however,  that 
owing  in  part  to  severe  losses,  the  Institution  has  been  for  the  last  eight 
years  in  a  condition  of  great  embarrassment,  and  sometimes  of  imminent 
peril.  For  some  years  past,  the  disposable  property  of  the  College, 
aside  from  the  buiulings  and  necessary  means  of  instruction,  has  been 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  debt,  leaving  nothing  to 
be  relied  upon  for  the  support  of  Instructors. 

"  The  institution  includes  a  Theological  Seminary,  College,  and 
Preparatory  Department.  Its  expenses  for  all  Departments  have  been 
about  8,000  dollars  annually  (about  one*fourth  the  expenses  of  Yale 
College),  while  its  tuition  amounts  to  about  2,000  dollars,  leavins  an 
aonoal  deficiency  of  $6,000.  The  most  active  and  self-sacrificing  enorts 
have  been  necessary  to  meet  this  deficiency  and  preserve  the  Insti- 
tution. 

*'  In  Oct  1846,  a  subscription  (be^n  and  suspended  in  1845^  was 
actively  resumed,  with  the  view  of  raising  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
sua  of  100,000  dollars — the  amount  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the 
College.  By  constant  and  faithful  efifort  this  subscription  was  carried 
forward  to  the  sum  of  $40,000  by  the  Ist  of  Jan.  1848. 

*'  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  if  the  efibrt  here  ceases,  this  sum  will 
in  a  short  time  be  absorbed  by  the  current  expenses,  and  the  College 
be  reduced  to  the  same  destitute  and  perilous  condition  as  before.  The 
only  hope  of  rendering  the  Institution  secure  cuid  permanent,  lies  in  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  to  a  speedy  and  successful  issue,  in  a 
sttbscrintion  to  the  full  amount  of  100,000  dollars. 

«  The  Trustees  have  therefore  opened  a  subscription  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sum  needed,  $60,000  dollars,  upon  the  following  con* 


^  1st  Donations  shall  be  held  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Reserve  College,  or  of  an  individual  appointed  by  them,  as  a 
Trust  Fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  College,  to  be  managed  by  the 
Trustees  in  behalf  of  the  Donors,  but  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
Institution. 

'^2nd.  The  Priacipal  of  the  Fund  shall  be  put  in  a  productive  state 
of  investment,  and  the  Interest  only  used  for  the  support  of  Instructors 
Jn  the  Institution. 

*'  3rd.  In  case  the  College  shall  be  wholly  and  permanently  aban- 
doned, the  several  donations,  without  interest,  shall  revert  to  the  Donors 
or  their  legal  heirs. 

"  4th.  The  Treasurer  of  the  College  shall  make  an  annual  Report 
of  the  condition  of  the  fund  to  the  Trustees,  and  furnish  copies  to  the 
respective  Donors  when  called  for. 

"  5th.  The  Trustees  shall  prosecute  an  active  Agenfcy  for  the  e«ta- 
hlishment  of  this  Fund,  and  the  sum  of  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  shall 
be  subscribed  by  the  first  day  of  January,  1850. 

"  In  view  oithese  conditions,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  prompt 
and  energetic  action  is  absolutely  necessary.    Unless  the  whole  sum  of 
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$6D,000  shall  1>e  stibseribed  by  the  time  specified,  Jan.  1st,  1860,  ikt 
effort  fails,  the  whole  labor  is  lost,  and  the  suspension  of  the  CoUege 
seems  inevitable. 

"  With  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Trustees  would  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  the  friends  of  the  College  the  following  pointS;  as  highly 
desirable  to  be  attained  :— 

^'  1st.  That  those  who  contemplate  making  donations  should  deside 
to  do  so  as  speedily  as  a  due  consideration  of  facts  will  possibly  admit 

'^  2nd.  That  each  should  aim  to  do  as  much  as  a  reasonable  regard 
to  his  circumstances  will  allow. 

"  3rd.  That  the  earliest  practicable  day  of  payment  be  assigned. 

''4th.  That  payment  so  far  as  possible  be  made  in  cash  or  pro- 
ductive property,  in  order  that  the  interest  may  be  soon  realized  for  the 
support  of  tne  Instructors. 

'*  5th.  That  the  whole  sum  of  $60,000  be  brought  into  a  productive 
form  within  the  year  1850. 

*'  The  Trustees  have  not  thus  hazarded  the  permanence  of  the  Col- 
lege upon  the  present  effort  without  due  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances and  fair  probability  of  success.  They  believe  that  the  country 
never  before  has  been  in  a  situation  bo  favorable  to  such  an  effort  as  at 
the  present  time ;  they  believe  that  the  College  never  stood  so  high  in 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  community  as  now ;  and  are  confident 
that  if  the  tried  benevolence  of  the  friends  of  the  College  can  be  brought 
into  seasofhble  action,  the  result  will  not  be  doubtful.  They  know  that 
if  others  friendly  to  the  Institution  will  emulate  tbe  liberality  of  ^osq 
who  have  already  subscribed,  the  work  will  be  speedily  and  surely 
accomplished." 

One-fourth  of  the  above  $60,000  has  already  been  secured 
on  the  Reserve. 

Illinois  College. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  it  was  stated  that,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  College  buildings,  and  thirty-three  acres  of  land 
on  which  they  were  situated,  together  with  Library  and  Appa- 
ratus, in  all  of  which  had  been  invested  more  than  $50,000 ; 
also  $4,500  in  notes,  bearing  interest. — all  the  property  of  this 
Institution  had  been  set  apart  and  tievoted  to  the  payment  of 
its  debts,  which  amounted,  in  1846,  to  $30,000.  This  property 
was  formed  into  a  stock  of  three  hundred  shares,  to  be  sold  at 
$100  each,  and  the  proceeds  applied  directly  to  that  object.  At 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees,  in  July  last,  the  Treasurer, 
N.  Coffin,  Esq.,  reported,  that  <Hie  hundred  and  thirty-five 
shares  remained  unsold  ;  of  these  shares,  Mr.  C.  himself  then 
became  the  purchaser,  imder  a  special  contract,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  terms,  viz.:  tliat  he  should  give- security  to 
the  Trustees  of  paying  all  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  CoUege 
existing  on  the  15th  of  July,  1848,  and  that,  in  consideration  of 
his  coming  under  this  obligation,  the  Trustees  would  make 
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ovidr  to  him  «11  the  ftoperty  of  tha  College  not  excepted  as 
above.  Mr.  C.  then  resigned  his  office  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Institution,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  consummation  of 
this  important  work.  We  have  then  one  college  out  of 
DEBT ;  and  yet,  says  the  Treasurer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
under  date  of  Aug.  14th,  1848,  <<  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
aid  of  your  Society,  this  College  must  have  been  at  this  time 

HOPELESSLY  INSOLVEKT." 

The  President  of  the  College,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 
renews  their  application  to  the  Society  for  aid.  The  expenses 
of  the  College  for  the  current  year  he  estimates  at  $4,600,  and 
the  income  at  $2,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $2,600.  His  ap- 
peal we  will  give  in  his  own  language :— ^ 

^^  In  reference  to  this  eum,  I  remark,  that  it  is  a  very  different  case 
from  that  which  we  have  hitherto  presented .  The  life  or  death  of  the 
College  is  involFcd  in  the  numbers  which  this  statem^t  brings  before 
the  Society. 

"  If  we  fail  to  meet  oar  expenses  now,  cdl  will  be  over  with  us.  We 
have  no  longer  20,000  acres  of  land  to  fall  back  upon.  Our  friends  will 
not  stand  by  us  another  hour  in  running  the  College  in  debt  They 
ought  not  The  College  roust  keep  out  of  debt,  or  give  up.  Our 
Trustees  feel  pledged  to  the  Society  and  to  the  commumty  on  this  point, 
and  must  keep  their  pledges.  Again,  the  Trustees  have  done  all  in 
tiiieir  power  to  reduce  expenses.  Of  three  vacancies  in  the  faculty,  they 
have  filled  but  one  with  a  permanent  officer,  so  that  we  have  no  perma- 
ueat  officers  but  a  President  and  two  Professors.  We  have  also  dimin- 
ished the  whole  number  of  Instructors  to  one  less  than  any  previous 
year  for  a  long  time.  The  Trustees  felt  that  they  could  not  apply  the 
pruning-knife  any  farther  without  endangering  life. 

We  are  no  longer  talking  in  vague  uncertainties,  but  present  a  per- 
fectly definite  appeal.  Is  not  this  College,  with  its  splendid  site— its 
valuable  buildings,  Library  and  Apparatus  for  instruction— its  near 
twenty  years  of  experience,  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  Church  which 
have  been  clustered  around  it-7-all  the  labor  and  self-denial  which  have 
been  expended  on  it — worth  ttamng  ?  If  we  can  now  hold  up,  we  are 
confident — we  have  a  right  to  be  confident — of  a  speedy  increase  of  in- 
come firom  other  sources :  Students  will  multiply,  and  we  shall  gain 
mpidly  in  the  confidence  of  the  public  for  efficiency  and  permanency^ 
Nothing  seems  to  me  more  apparent  than  that  the  College  enterprise 
in  the  West  requires,  that  this  Institution  be  sustained.  There  is  a  cer- 
tainty, that  in  subsequent  years  the  annual  deficiency  will  not  be  more 
than  12,000,  while  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  rapidly  re- 
duced below  that  sum.  If  this  deficiency  is  met,  there  will  be  opened 
before  this  College  a  new  career  of  usefulness;  but,  otherwise,  it  is  ^aty 
to  see  that  the  most  serious  disaster  is  inevitable." 

Wabash  College. 

It  was  stated  in  pur  last  Report,  that  the  indebtedness  of 
this Institutioa  bad  been. reduced,  hy  means  of  subscriptioxxs 
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obtained  in  Indiana,  from  tir^OOO  to  $6,000,  amd  thai  A» 
Trastees  expected  to  make  coliectiohs  on  old  subscriptions  snf- 
ficient  to  liquidate  the  whole.  The  Treasurer,  in  renewing  their 
application  for  aid,  says,  that  the  debts  of  the  College  xemain 
about  as  they  were  at  the  date  of  their  last  application.  They 
have  still  some  outstanding  subscriptions;  but  it  is  Tery  diffi^ 
cult  to  make  collections.  This  debt  would  have  been  entirriy 
liquidated  before  this,  but  for  the  necessity  of  using  their  col- 
lections in  part  to  meet  deficiencies  in  current  expenses. 

The  Treasurer  estimates  the  current  expenses  of  the  pre- 
sent year  at  $4,000,  and  the  income  at  $2,060,  leaving  a  de- 
ficit of  $1,940.  He  then  says — "  Our  efforts,  in  agency,  during 
the  past  year,  have  been  rather  limited,  though  considerable 
has  been  accomplisbed  for  what  we  call  endowment  scholar- 
ships. Our  agent  will  prosecute  his  work  the  coming  year*. 
With  a  lively  sense  of  otir  obligations  to  the  patrons  of  the  So- 
ciety for  their  aid  in  times  past,  we  renew  our  application  for 
the  year  to  come  for  the  ab^ve  amount,  $1,940." 


Marietta  College. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated,  that  the  debt  of  this  lusti* 
tution  had  been  reduced  since  the  organization  of  the  Society 
from  $18,000  to  $9,600.  It  has  since  been  increased  to  $11,000 
But  the  following  communication  from  the  President  will 
show  the  reason  of  this,  and  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  power  of  the  Society  to  stimulate  Western  effort,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  direct  aid  which  it  furnishes : — 

"  The  above  statement  will  give  yon  a  general  idea  of  the  pecuniary 
eondition  of  the  College,  and  ot  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
adding  to  its  resources. 

'^  You  will  notice  that  the  aggregate  of  our  debt  has.  since  the  last 
year's  report,  been  increased.  This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  purchase 
of  a  piece  of  property  in  the  College  square,  which  the  owner  kindly- 
held,  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  to  the  Institution,  and  which  the  Board  was 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  assume,  and  partly  to  a  deficit  in  our  re* 
ceipts,  when  compared  with  our  expenses.  The  debt,  moreover,  has 
been  gradually  but  steadily  assuming  a  form  more  and  more  difficult  to 
be  borne.  More  than  half  of  it  is  due  now  to  the  College  officers, 
whilst  they  are  deeply  in  arrears  to  their  ereditorsi 

'^  Something  must  soon  he  done  to  relieve  them,  or  they  will  be 
crushed  by  the  burden  which  is  laid  upon  them. 

<^  We  desire  to  acknowledge  most  gratefully  the  amount  of  aid  which 
we  have  received  from  the  Society,  though  the  sum  has  been,  during* 
the  last,  as  during  former  years,  considerably  less  than  the  dmerence 
between  our  current  receipts  and  our  eurrenr  ezpeaditwei.    It  has  still 
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i  of  vital  valoe  to  iw.  It  bnm  kept  alfre  hope,  and  h  has  atiBraiated 
effort  on  the  home  field. 

^'  The  apprehension  has  soffletimes  heen  expressed  by  pastors,  and 
trjT  benevoient  iadiriduals  at  the  East,  that  the  tendency  of  the  opera^ 
ttoDB  of  yoar  Society  mi^grht  be  to  <  pauperize '  the  West~~to  paralyze 
effort  among  the  Western  friends  of  the  Institutions  aided  by  it  So 
far,  at  least,  as  Marietta  College  is  concerned,  the  amtraryhas  been  the 
rendL  At  the  time  when  the  Society  went  into  operation,  such  was 
the  stagnation  of  business  in  this  region,  and  the  general  prostration  of 
pecuniary  affairs  among  the  Western  iriends  of  the  Institution,  that, 
without  the  prospect  of  foreign  aid,  which  your  organization  afforded, 
the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  Institution  must,  in  ail  probability,  have  been 
abandoned.  The  aid  received  from  the  Society,  inadequate  though  it 
was^  encouraged  the  friends  of  the  College  to  persevere,  and,  at  the 
earhest  day  on  which  the  condition  of  the  country  afforded  any  hope  of 
success  in  the  enterprise^  an  effort  was  commenced  to  raise  the  sum  of 
$50,000.  The  subscription  was  opened  in  May,  1847,  and,  for  reasons 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  the  payment  of  individual  pledcpes 
was  conditioned  upon  success  in  reacning  the  sum  of  $25,000  before 
the  first  day  of  August,  1848.  This  point  has  been  reached.  Here, 
then,  is  an  amount  of  $25,000,  besides  some  other  considerable  sums 
before  subscribed,  secured  at  die  West  for  the  cause  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, to  raise  which,  not  even  an  aitempt  would  probably  Tuive  been 
made^  bvifor  the  hopes  excited  by  your  Society. 

"  In  the  prosecution  of  this  effort,  we  have  met  with  man^  nobla 
q>ecimeDs  orlarge-hearted  Christian  liberality.  The  subscription  was 
head^  by  pled|^  of  $2,500  each,  from  two  gentlemen,  neither  of  whom 
is  considered  wealthy,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  sense  of  the  word,  and 
both  of  whom  have  previously  been  large  contributors  to  the  funds  of 
the  College.  I  have  not  room  to  refer  to  other  donors,  or  to  state  cir-* 
eomstances  which  would  show  the  self-denial  with  which  many  of  the 
sdbocriptionB  have  been  made.  There  is  one  case,  however,  so  re- 
markable, that  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  it  A  young  former,  in 
a  neighboring  town,  who  had  received  his  education  m  part  from  this 
Institution,  well  knowing  the  embarrassment  of  the  College,  and  hearing 
of  the  efioii  in  which  wewerd  engaged,  sent  in  a  pledoe  to  give  to  the 
Board  $000,  upon  two  conditions:  first,  that  he  might  be  permitted  for 
a  time  ta  retain  the  prioeipal,  regularly  paying  the  interest  and, 
mcandif^  that  in  case  of  his  decease  before  the  principal  should  have 
beefi  paid^  the  balance  should  be  canceled,  provided  his  estate  should 
not  he  found  suffioieAt  to  pay  it,  thus  relieving  his  memory  from  the 
eharge  of  insolvency.  I  leave  you  to  make  your  own  comment,  and  to 
judge  whether  there  are  not  at  the  West  at  least  some  hearts  which 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  institutions  as  these  which  your  Society 
is  aiding  to  sustain. 

In  regard  to  our  future  wants,  I  mav  state  as  a  reason  why  we  shaU 
need  (for  a  year  or  two  more)  to  stand  upon  the  same  footing,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Society,  which  we  have  occupied  for  the  last  year,  that  but 
ft  naali  part  of  the  subscription'Which  has  been  made,  has  as  yet  been 
paid ;  a  considerable  portioi^  of  it  is  also  in  lands,  and  other  property 
not  immediately  available.  It  is  highly  importent  that  the  effort  should 
be  pioseouted  immediately,  either  at  the  East  or  West,  or  in  both  sec- 
tions at  once,  to  bring  up  our  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $50,000^ 
Whilst  this  effort  is  in  progress,  and  whilst  ^e  are  engaged  in  getting 
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our  8iibflcription8  and  property  ioto  an  availaUo  and  mttirett  paving 
shape,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  our  eurrent  expenses  should  ba 
aiet  The  Institution  on^ht  not  to  be  permitted  to  sink  further  in  debt 
Now  is  the  time  to  place  it  in  a  safe  and  easy  position.  That  we  may 
be  able  to  accomplish  this,  I  need  not  say  we  look  earnestly  to  the  opera^ 
tions  of  your  Society." 

Knox  C^h^leoe* 

Before  any  appropriation  was  made  to  this  Institution,  it 
Was  visited  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Board.  In  their  Re- 
port the  committee  say — 

'^  It  was  not  the  original  desi^  of  the  founders  of  this  CoHege,  to 
apply  for  foreign  aid  at  all.  Their  reliance  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Institution  was  upon  the  sale  of  lands.  Ten  thousand  acres  lying  in  a 
body,  were  purchased,  in  the  centre  of  which  Galesburg  [the  seat  of 
the  dollegej  was  located.  After  certain  reservations  for  the  town  and 
for  Collegiate  and  Theological  uses,  the  purchase  was  divided  into 
farms,  appraised  upon  the  average  of  five  dollars  per  acre.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  hifirh  price  paid  Ibr  these  lands,  the  privilege  was 
granted  to  the  purchasers  of  the  first  forty  (arms  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  each,  of  keeping  two  students  for  each  farm,  in  some  de- 
partment of  the  Institution,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.** 

The  first  appropriation  to  the  Institution  was  on  condition 
that  the  Trustees  should  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  convert 
these  scholarships  into  '^a  charitable  fund."  Since  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  following  reply  from  the 
Trustees,  to  certain  inquiries  made  by  this  Board,  has  been 
received : — 

^<  Your  questions  to  the  Trustees  are, 

1.  "  What  is  the  number  of  your  Scholarships  ?^  Ans.  80,  of 
which  4  are  lost,  the  scrip  not  beinff  issued^  the  claimants  dying. 

2.  "  To  what  Department  attached  ?"  dbc.  Ans.  No  such  distinc* 
tion  was  made.  The  Scholarship-holder  has  (ke  rig^ht  to  send  to  either 
department.     The  intent  of  the  Scholarships  beinff  to  educate  tha 

families  of  the  holders^  who  contributed  to  found  the  Institution,  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Scholarships  consumed,  have  been  and  will  be,  in  the 
Academy. 

3.  '^  How  many  in  each  Department  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
Scholarships  during  the  past  year?"  Ans.  The  whole  number  of  pu- 
pils the  last  year  was  333.  Of  these,  26  were  College  students,  and  207 
members  of  the  Academy.  Males  119— Females  88.  Of  the  26  College 
students,  18  were  on  Scnolarships,  about  one-third  as  a  gratuity  ;  and 
another  third  were  the  sons  of  Scholarship-holders.  Of  the  119  Males 
in  the  Academy,  29  were  on  Scholarships,  and  90  were  payingschoiars. 
Of  88  Females.  27  were  on  Scholarships,  and  61  paid  tuition,  making  74 
out  of  233  students  who  received  aid  from  Scholarships.  During  any 
single  quarter,  but  about  50  Scholarships  have  been  in  use.  No  scnolar 
is  receivTsd  into  the  Institation  en  a  Sokolarship,  who  does  not  pay  a 
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oontiogeot  bfll  of  t2  per  year  to,  the  Insiitttlion }  aDd  lMi<  one  wbolar 
can  go  on  a  Scbolaranip  at  a  time. 

4.  '*  What  are  the  resources  of  the  College?"  &c.  Ana.  Notes  and 
mortgages  to  about  twenty-five  thou8an4  dollars,  and  buildings  valued 
at  from  ten  to  twelve  thoQsand  dollars  more,  village  lots  and  other 
hmds  near  the  lastitHtion,  valued  in  the  county  assessor's  list  at  about 
thirty-five  thousaoi  dollars,  and  some  three  or  four  thousand  acres  ef 
land  iaadjoininff  counties.  Our  books  and  am»arattts  are  worth,  say 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  secured  oy  note  and  mortgage,  is 
the  only  productive  fund  yielding  interest,  which  is  about  $1400  per 
aanum.       ' 

6.  "  Wbat  portion  of  this  belongs  to  the  Collegiate  Department  ?" 
Aqi.  The  village  property  was  orieinally  designed  to*  support  ■  the 
A^:ademies,  but  it  was  found  the  C<ulege  must  suffer  if  the  original 
plan  was  strictly  adhered  to.  It  has  therefore  been  departed  from,  and 
(he  funds  promiscuouBly  applied  as  needed. 

6L  *'  Will  any  portion  of  your  aimual  deficiency  accrue  in  the  Fe- 
male Department''?  Ans.  No.  Both  departments  of  the  Academy 
have  more  than  supported  themselves. 

The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College  have  recently  sub- 
sCTibedsome  $22000  for  a  building  to  be  erected  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  expenses  to  indigent  students. 

Wittenberg  College. 

The  financial  condition  of  this  Institution  was  fully  set 
forth  in  our  last  Report.  Since  that  time,  $2,600  have  been 
added  to  its  fands,  in  addition  to  the  $600  pledged  by  the  So^ 
ciety.  The  decision  of  the  Board  is  to  grant  the  same  amount 
of  aid  to  this  Institation  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  applications  for  contributions  to  the  Society  will  be 
made  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches. 


Lane  Theological  SsMiNAaY. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  no  general  effort  for 
the  liquidation  of  debts  had  been  made,  In  consequence  of  tfie 
-suit  at  law  some  time  since  instituted  against^the  Faculty,  and- 
at  that  time  pending  in  the  Supretaae  Court  of  Ohio.  This  was- 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Faculty  by  the  Court  in  Bank.  About 
the  saoie  time  another  suit  was  instituted  in  Chancery  against 
the  Trustees,  being  in  the  form,  of  a  petition  of  the  plaintiff, 
David  R.  Kemper,  that  the  Court  would  require  the  Trnstees 
to  conform  to  their  Charter,  which  he  claimed  they  had  vio- 
lated in  two  respects :  1st,  In  neglecting  to  require  manual 
labor  of  the  students :  and  3d|  In  putting  men  into  the  offices 
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of  instructM),  who  were  not  menibers  of  the  Pr&tbyterianr 

Church  in  the  United  States. 

On  this  suit  the  defendants  demurred  to  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff  to  institute  the  sUit,  and  the  Court  sustained  the  de-* 
murrer.  From  this  decision  the  plaintiff  then  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court ;  but  when  the  appeal  came  laefore  the  Coitrt, 
h6  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  amenti  his  plea.  His  first  plea 
was,  "  D.  R.  Kemper,  a  donor. ^^  His  plea  now  stands,  *•  D.  R, 
Kemper,  a  Presbyterian,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Presby- 
terians." The  Court  reserved  the  decision  till  the  meeting  of  the 
Court  in  Bank  in  January  next.  If  the  plea  of  the  plaintiff 
is  sustained,  the  case  must  go  to  trial  on  its  merits,  otherwise 
the  whole  matter  is  at  an  end.  The  debts  of  the  Seminary 
have  been  reduced  by  about  9500  during  the  year. 

It  thus  appears  that  since  the  last  Anniversary  of  the 
Society,  the  amount  subscribed  on  the  Western  field,  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  for  the  benefit  of  these  seven  Institutions,  or 
realized  from  the  sale  of  property  and  applied  to  the  liquida* 
tion  of  debts,  exceeds  950,000.  This  result  stands  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Society,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  trace  it  to  this  source  of  influence.  The  following 
resolution,  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Western  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  Convention  held  at  Buffalo  in  June  last, 
shows  how  our  organization  is  regarded  at  the  West. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  express  their  thanks  to  God  for  the 
▼ery  great  ^ood  which  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Kdocation  at  the  Vvest, 
and  they  hope  that  it  may  continue  ili  operations  til)  the  wants  of  the 
West  in  this  department  are  fully  supplied." 

Beloit  College. 

An  application  for  aid  has  just  been  received  from  the  Trus- 
tees of  this  College,  which  is  located  at  Beloit,  in  Wisconsin. 
It  has  been  decided  by-  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  at  its 
present  meeting,  to  place  it  on  the  list  of  Institutions  aided  by 
this  Society.  Prom  the  Appeal  of  the  Trustees  [see  Appen- 
dix] we  learn  that  the  citizens  of  Beloit  have  contributed 
$12,000  towards  the  estaUishment  of  the  Institution,  and  that 
the  Hon.  T.  W.  Williams,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  a  member 
of  this  Board,  has  endowed  a  Professorship,  by  a  donation  of 
land  valued  at  010,000.  A  donation  of  $1000  in  land  has 
also  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Bftrber,  of  Dutehess  Co., 
N.  Y.  Wisconsin,  from  its  location,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
the  character  of  its  p<^ulacion,.di^,  forms  a  field  of  surpassing 
interest  for  such  an  enterprise. 
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Motives  to  Effort. 

We  have  not  assembled  simply  to  review  the  past,  but 
also  to  consider  the  motives  which  urge  us  to  the  future 
prosecution  of  our  enterprise.  It  was  a  noble  conception  of 
James  Smithson,  of  England,  which  led  him  to  commit 
$500,000  in  trust  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  used 
for  the  ^<  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  among 
Men."  And  in  order  to  secure  these  noble  ends,  the  munifi- 
cent gift  itself  was  not  to  be  difftised,  but  hoarded  and  con* 
centrated  in  an  Institution.  The  Solar  System  is  illuminated 
by  light  first  condensed  into  a  Central  Orb.  This  is  Divine 
philosophy — concentration  in  order  to  diffusion. 

This  is  the  philosophy  which  directs  the  movements  of  this 
Society.  Every  Institution  which  it  aids  in  establishing  at  the 
West,  is  for  the  increase  and  diflfusion  of  knowledge  among 
men.  Here  also  is  concentmtion  in  order  to  universal  dif- 
fusion. 

It  was  a  peculiar  honor  to  this  nation  to  be  selected  by  a 
foreigner  from  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  be  a 
Trusted  for  Mankind.  As  a  nation  we  can  be  charged 
with  no  higher  trust  But  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  this 
Society,  we  are  m  part  fulfilling  stich  a  trust  We  can 
therefore  on  the  present  occasion  select  no  better  post  of  obser* 
vation  from  which  to  discern  our  duties  and  responsibilities, 
than  that  sublime  position  into  which  the  providence  of  God  in 
a  thousand  ways  is  bringing  us  as  a  nation. 

Our  Country. 

The  country  itself  which  we  inhabit  is  such  a  trust  as  has 
been  committed  to  no  other  nation.  Stretching  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  frozen  North  to  the  burning  South,  it  embraces 
within  its  ample  boundaries  everv  variety  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  possesses  internal  resources  tnat  might  well  constitute  the 
wealth  of  a  world.  It  has  bread  enough  to  feed  its  own  accu- 
mulating millions,  and  then  to  spare  for  famishing  nations. 
Its  very  vastness  is  but  an  index  of  the  mighty  designs  which 
God  bad  in  view  in  its  creation,  and  whose  wondrous  develop- 
ments make  the  briefest  space  in  its  history  big  with  impor- 
tance. The  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  laid  open 
to  civilized  nations,  seems  to  ii»dicate  the  part  which  it  was  to 
act  in  the  last  great  drama  of  the  world's  history. 

The  mannerof  its  early  settlement  stamped  it  withcharftc- 
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teristics  that  are  stilt  its  glory,  and  will^  we  trust,  be  imper- 
ishable. It  was  opened  and  dedicated,  as  the  grand  asylum 
of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted.  Hither  the  fretted  and  weary 
exile  fled.  Here  unshackTed  man  walked  forth,  and  found 
ample  room  for  the  free  spirit.  As  the  devout  worshipper 
kneeled  upon  the  deck  of  the  Majrflower,  or  on  the  wild  shore, 
or  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness — he  felt  that  an  ocean  rolled 
between  him  and  the  prying  eye  of  the  informer,  and  he  could 
give  the  boldest  utterance  to  his  holy  aspirations  and  his  opin- 
ions, without  any  fear  that  the  sounding  sea,  the  echoing  shore, 
the  pathless  forest,  or  the  howling  winds,  would  read  in  his 
hearing  some  hated  act  of  uniformity.  The  majesty  of  nature 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  seemed  to  mock  at  the  very 
idea  of  fettered  worship.    He  was  alone  with  God. 

True  Philosophy  op  Society. 

But  such  spirits  were  not  sent  here  to  rest,  nor  to  live  for 
themselves.  The  first  great  act  of  free  worship  done,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  toil,  that  they  might  fulfill  their  sublime 
mission.  They  were  sent  here  to  bold  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  a  priceless  boon.  Their  own  description  of  their 
work  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

^'  After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England,  and  we 
had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood, 
reared  convenient  places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the 
civil  government-— one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for 
and  looked  after  was  to  advance  Learning,  and  perpe- 
tuate IT  TO  posterity — DREADING  TO  LEAVE  AN  IL- 
LITERATE Ministry  to  the  Churches  when  our  pres- 
ent Ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."* 

lu  these  few  words,  uttered  by  simple-hearted  but  true 
meii,  as  descriptive  of  what  they  kad  done,  we  have  developed 
the  true  philosophy  of  society.  And  the  place  of  our  assem- 
bling, as  w^U  as  the  errand  which  has  brought  us  together, 
renders  a  special  notice  of  it  appropriate.  These  few  words, 
as  a  guide  to  the  proper  organization  of  society,  are  worth  more 
than  all  the  ponderous  tomes  ever  penned  by  visionary  theo* 
rists.  Here  is  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  in  blessed  reality 
— and  simply  because  the  deUcate  network  of  brotherhood 
which  pervaded  that  infant  society  received  its  vitality  from 
its  connection  with  the  throne  of  God. 

Witness  at  the  very  outset  the  straight-forward  declaration 
that  "  God  had  carried"  them  "  safe  to  New  England."   Then 

*  Yotuig'ff  Chronioles  of  Mass.,  p.  551,  Note. 
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next  k>  building  thdlr  houses  and  providing  necessariea  for  their 
livelihood,  they  *^  reared  convenient  places  for  God's  worship." 
They  had  leit  cathedrals,  and  surplices,  and  liturgies,  and 
lubricsy  and  mitres  behind — ^but  still  they  needed  places,  and 
"convenient  places"  for  God's  worship,  and  they  would  give 
DO  sleep  to  their  eyes  nor  slumber  to  their  eyelids,  till  the  sanc- 
tuary arose,  where  they  could  worship  ''  without  the  admix* 

'  tares  of  human  ceremonies." 

They  had  also  left  behind  them  kings,  and  thrones,  and 
despotisms,  and  as  the  next  step  in  the  great  process,  they  say — 
"  we,"  i.  e.  the  people — ^the  sovereign  people — "  settled  the  civil 
government."  But  an  ignorant  people  could  not  administer 
such  a  government  if  ^  settled."  The  erected  sanctuaries 
therefore  must  be  supplied  with  learned  expounders  of  God's 
word,  and  able  defenders  of  the  faith,  or  in  their  view  the  vital 
power  of  their  whole  system  would  fail.  The  following  em- 
phatic language  furnishes  the  sole  reason  assigned  by  them 
why  they  "  longed  for"  the  advancement  of  learning — "  dread* 
ing  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  Churches  after  our 
present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."  We  cannot  suppose 
that  they  really  Aod  no  other  reason — but  this  in  their  view 

•  comprehended  all  others.  Were  they  mistaken?  Were  they 
a  band  of  religious  enthusiasts,  cast  upon  these  shores  by  tl^ 
effervescence  of  society  in  Europe — fit  associates  for  wild  beasts 
and  roaming  savages?  Let  the  nation  which  thbt 
pounded  answer. 

The  Same  Work  Continued. 

But  the  work  of  organizing  society,  which  they  commen«> 
ced,  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  proceeding  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  surpassing 
all  previous  periods  of  our  history.  Could  those  men  be  per- 
mitted to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  early  labors,  they  would  no 
doubt  be  overwhelmed  in  view  of  what  God  had  wrought 
through  their  instrumentality.  Mankind  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate their  labors.  But  in  similar  labors  we  are  called  to 
bear  a  part.  And  it  is  no  less  true  now  than  it  was  two  hundred 
years  ago,  that  great  streams  of  influence  head  in  injGsmt  states 
of  society.  It  is  an  exciting  thought,  that  all  over  the  bound- 
less West,  we  can  set  such  streams  in  motion.  And  the  scat- 
tered drops  of  to*day  will  become  a  rill  to-morrow.  The  next 
day  rill  will  mingle  with  rill,  and  the  swelling  tide  go  oti  till  it 
bears  a  mighty  volume  of  blessings  through  the  land. 

We  need  not  say  <'  there  are  four  months,  and  then  cometh 
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the  harveat''    The  great  field  whitens  uuder  the  efa|»£  the 

husbandmaD*  ^'  The  ploughman  overtaketh  the  reaper,  and 
the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  the  seed."  At  the  West^ 
if  nowhere  else,  '^  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.'^  No  ealcu** 
lations  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  that  country  are  so  start- 
ling as  those  of  simple  arithmetic  There  is  hardly  danger  of 
giving  full  play  to  the  boldest  imagination,  and  then  taking  its 
creations  as  sober  verities.  When  we  review  a  given  period 
in  the  history  of  the  West,  we  are  almost  sure  to  find  our  esti- 
mates made  at  the  beginning  deficient.  The  tide  of  emigration 
mountain-high  rolls  in,  and  the  commotion  and  efiervescenee, 
caused  by  its  commingling  currents,  are  as  if  a  worlds  "  with- 
out form  and  void,"  were  emerging  from  chaosL  *^  The  evening 
and  the  morning  "  of  successive  days  in  this  new  creation,  re* 
veal  changes  which  strike  every  beholder  with  amaaement. 
Tillages,  cities,  and  states,  rise  as  by  magic  into  full  organic  life, 
and  must  have  all  the  institutions  and  influences  of  permanent 
society,  or  perish. 

The  Philosophy  or  Society  not  Changed. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  West  has  no  higher  nor  more  • 
pressing  want  than  those  permanent  fixtures  and  influences 
that  shall  arrest  and  give  stability  to  its  fluetnating  elements. 
Society  needs  anchoring.  Every  intelligent  and  candid  mind 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  things,  rebels  against  the  idea 
of  providing  for  the  greatest  wants  of  that  country  without 
such  influences.  The  constituents.of  Christian  society  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago.  And  they 
mast  be  created  and  held  together  by  similar  influences. 

The  history  of  this  nation  on  every  page  furnishes  unde* 
niable  evidence,  that  our  ancestors  took  right  views  of  so* 
ciety,  when  they  put  an  intelligent  and  godly  mtnw/ry  as  the 
representative  of  its  vital  forces,  and  the  apprehended  destitu* 
tion  of  which  was  sufficient  to  fill  their  souls  whh  dread, 
ladeed,  all  modem  attempts  to  evangelise  countries,  but  add 
confirmation  to  thes^  views.  It  may  be  well  here  to  give  the 
experience  of  some  of  our  benevolent  organizations. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  in  its  general  view  of  Colpor- 
tage,  for  1845,  uses  the  following  language : — '^  It  is  not  sup* 
pc»ed,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  that  Colportage  furnishes  a  substi-» 
tute  for  the  preached  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  colporteur  to  prove  himself  every  where  and  in  all  cir* 
cumstances^  the  humble  but  faithful  austiliary  of  the  evan* 
gelical  ministry."     The   grand  argument  relied  on  by  the 
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.Ajueritan  .Sunday  School  Utiion,  to  sustain  its  extended  and 
benevolent  operations  in  our  neiv  settlements,  is  the  alleged 
tendency  of  Sabbath  Schools  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  church 
and  the  ministry.  One  of  its  most  efficient  agents  in  the 
West,  says — "  The  Sunday  School  is  never  regarded  in  feeble 
settlements  as  an  adjequate  substitiUe  for  the  gospel  ministry. 
It  is  more  constantly  established  with  a  view  to  the  establish^ 
ment  of  such  a  ministry  as  an  ulterior  object"  So  also  in 
Missions  to  the  heathen.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  Secretary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.,  says — "  I  state  it  as  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations and  reflections  for  many  years  past,  confirmed  by  what 
1  have  seen  in  the  Levant,  that  the  department  of  labor  to  be 
fostered  with  the  most  zealous  care  in  Missions,  is  the  public^ 
formalj  slated,  frequent  preaching  of  the  gospel,  at  every  sta- 
tion." A  late  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says—"  As 
to  sustaining  Christianity  in  this  or  any  other  country,  with- 
out a  regular,  well-educated  and  faithful  ministry,  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  it." 

Prom  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  reach  the  conclu- 
sion, that  our  chief  anxiety  in  reference  to  the  West  should  be 
to  furnish  it  with  an  intelligent  and  godly  Ministry.  This 
is  the  grand  point  in  the  organization  of  Christian  society  now, 
as  truly  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  no  less  so  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  than  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  there  is  deficiency  here,  weak- 
ness is  carried  into  our  whole  system  of  evangelization.  Were 
farther  confirmation  needed,  we  might  find  it  in  the  fact,  that 
the  great  adversary,  with  all  his  legions,  seems  to  be  assailing 
this  point.  How  many  classes  of  professed  Reformers,  in  the 
garb  of  Christianity,  feel  that  they  can  never  reach  their  anti* 
cipated  millennium  except  over  an  annihilated  Church  and 
a  prostrate  Ministry ! 

Signs  of  Dantger. 

And  yet  at  this  very  point  dangers  are  thickening.  "  There 
is  in  the  prospect  of  the  American  Church,  at  the  present  time," 
says  the  New  England  Puritan,  <'  no  fact  more  fiaught  with 
alarm  than  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  number  of  young  men 
devoted  to  the  ministry." 

In  a  circular,  issued  by  the  General  Agent  of  the  American 
Education  Society  in  March  last,  it  is  said : — 

"  Since  1841,  in  the  six  Orthodox  Congregational  and  Presbyte- 
rian Theological  Seminaries  of  New  England  and  New-York,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  Students  from  001  to  d9e-^iKiore  than  ti»o-Jifilm 
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In  six  years.  About  100  wilt  enter  the  ministry  this  year  firom  thote 
six  Institutions.  It  is  estimated  that  about  sixty  Pastors  of  Con^e-* 
gatioaal  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  in  New  Enffland  and  New- York, 
are  annually  removed  by  death.  Afler  filling  the  places  of  these,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  waste  from  other  causes,  there  will  remain  out 
fori:g  to  meet  all  demands  for  Foreign  Missionaries,  Home  Missionaries, 
and  Pastors  of  Churches  newly  formed  within  our  own  borders.  Bat 
ihi^  case  is  growing  still  worse.  The  diminution  has  been  more  rajripl 
the  last  year  them  before." 

The  average  annual  increase  of  Presbyterian  Ministers  ux 
connection  with  the  Triennial  Assembly,  since  1840,  has  been 
but  twenty-eight.  In  the  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  (according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,)  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry  during  the  last  five  years. 

A  late  writer  in  the  Ohio  Observer,  in  reference  to  the 
field  in  Northern  Ohio,  which  the  Theological  Department  of 
Western  Reserve  College  is  designed  especially  to  supply,  says: 

'<  We  have  a  demand  for  twenty  Ministers  every  year,  in  order  to 
snpply  ordinary  vacancies  and  to  do  our  proportion  of  the  work  of  Mis- 
sions.^' 

And  yet  the  last  class  of  Theological  Graduates  at  that  In- 
stitution numbered  but  six — all  but  one  of  whom  were  engaged 
before  they  left  the  Seminary.  This  writer  recollects  but  two 
Ministers,  for  the  last  five  years,  who  came  from  the  East,  and 
still  remain  on  the  Reserve ;  but,  within  the  same  peiiod,  as 
many  who  were  on  the  field  have  returned,  so  that  nothing  has 
been  gained  from  the  older  States. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Education  Society  of  the  Evangjslical 
Lutheran  Church  reveals  a  similar  state  of  things,  as  will  ap 
pear  from  the  following  extract  : 

"  It  is  a  subject  of  painful  consideration  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
Church,  whence  we  shall  supply  the  existing  demand  for  Ministerial 
labor.  Our  duty  is  as  clear  and  imperative  as  the  word  and  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  can  make  it.  Independently  of  the  heathen,  who  are 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  us  as  well  as  to  others  for  aid,  the  na- 
tural increase  of  our  Church  is  suffering  in  many  places  from  spiritual 
famine,  while  the  immigrant  Germans,  from  language  and  Church 
connection,  naturally  look  to  us  for  religions  instruction.  This  subject 
becomes  more  pa^ul  when  we  consider  that,  since  1843,  when  the 
Church  at  large  was  blessed  with  extensive  revivals  of  religion,  th^ 
number  of  Beneficiaries  has  diminished  constantly  imtil  the  present 
lime,  whilst  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  Theological  Students  who  sustain  themseNes." 

The  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  in  a  Discourse  recently 
delivered  in  Boston,  aaid  that — 
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^  If  one  tiifay  mare  than  anotiier  made  \Am  tranMe  for  the  welfer« 
of  his  country,  it  was  tbat  bo  few  pioas  young  men  of  late  yean  have 
entered  upon  a  course  of  study  in  our  literary  Institutions.  Almost  ail 
literary4>rore8sions  were  crammed,  but  the  demand  for  Ministers  was 
nev^er  greater.  If  he  had  now  one  or  two  hundred  Ministers,  he  could 
iind  work  for  them,  especiaUy  in  the  West." 

Individuals  who  are  toiUng  in  the  Western  fidd  are  known 
to  have  visited  more  or  less  of  our  Theological  Seminaries  at 
the  East,  within  a  few  months  past,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing additional  laborers,  but  have  gone  back  in  despair  of  help. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Home  Missionary,  it  is  said — 

"  From  all  parts  of  the  Missionary  field  our  Agents  and  Missionaries 
asnd  up  their  *  special'  sohcitations  for  more  laborers,  and  dwell  on  the 
peenlianties  which  seem  to  each  to  demand  a  preference  for  the  field 
which  he  presents.  Bet  neither  the  resources  of  the  Society,  nor  the 
number  of  suitable  laborers,  will  allow  these  calls  to  be  met.  What, 
fellow-Christians  and  Churches  of  the  Lord  JesnS;  shall  be  done  in  this 
emergency  ?  " 

We  reply,  that  so  far  as  providing  "  suitable  laborers'*  is 
concerned,  the  answer  is  easy — we  must  urge  on  the  work  of 
raising  up  a  Uative  Ministry  at  the  West.  Otherwise  the 
sublime  and  heavenly  enterprise  in  which  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  is  engaged,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  must 
be  inevitably  retarded,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  it 
should  advance  with  an  all-pervading  energy. 

We  must  be  consistent.  That  divine  instrumentality  which 
we  make  first  in  our  reasonings,  we  must  not  put  last  nor  mid- 
dle in  our  benevolent  efforts.  Otherwise  the  million,  for  which 
there  is  at  present  no  Evangelical  Ministry  provided,  will  soon 
be  two  millions,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  and  thus,  as  to  all 

Practical  purposes,  the  argument  against  the  Ministry  would 
e  constantly  gaining  strength. 

The  Great  Practical  Question. 

T^is  brings  us  to  the  gieat  practical  question  which  de- 
mands our  attention  on  the  present  occasion,  viz. :  What  relch 
ti&n  does  this^  Society  sustain  to  the  work  of  providing  the 
West  with  an  intelligent  and  Evangelical  Ministry  7 

We  answer,  1,  That  our  Churches  are  dependent  on  Col- 
leges and  Theological  Seminaries  for  the  education  of  theii^ 
Pastors.  There  are  exceptions,  bot  this  is  the  rule.  An  edu- 
cated and  godly  Ministry  has  ever  been  the  strength  and  the 
glory  of  these  Churches.  Our  ancestors,  as  we  have  seen, 
dreaded  to  leave  an  illiterate  Ministry  to  the  Churches  after 
the  living  generation  should  lie  in  the  i\kst    We  proless  to 
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follow*  Iq  Iheir  feotstope.  The  progress  of  the  werld,  loo,  on]y 
brings  upon  us  motives  of  increaswl  power  to  be  faithful  ^n 
this  work.  Hence  the  necessity  of  such  Institutions  as  it  is 
the  object  of  this  Society  to  secure. 

2,  The  establishment  of  CoUeees  at  the  West  wideas 
the  field  from  which  candidates  for  the  Ministry  can  be 
selected^  and  thus  increases  the  probability  that  the  average 
standard  of  qualification  will  be  higher. 

3,  The  education  of  young  men  at  different  points  of  the 
West  secures  a  proper  diffusion  of  those  who  enter  the  Minis- 
try. The  want  of  such  diffusion  has  doubtless  been  greatly 
influential  in  producing  that  impression  in  respect  to  a  surplus 
of  Ministers,  which  now  seems  likely  to  result  in  serious  disaster 
to  the  Chunch.  Young  men,  bom  and  educated  at  the  Wes^ 
will  be  likely  to  live,  and  labor,  and  "die  there. 

4«  Those  who  are  trained  on  the  spot,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  best  adapted  to  the  country,  and  most  likely  to  b^ 
useful.  They  grow  up  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  know 
their  circumstances,  and  can  appreciate  their  difficulties ;  are 
familiar  with  their  noodes  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action, 
and  can  throw  their  influence  through  numerous  channels, 
which  would  be  closed  to  those  who  were  trained  elsewhere. 

5,  An  adequate  supply  cannot  be  furnished  by  the 
East,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  such  a  supply  even 
of  present  demands;  but  those  demands  are  annually  increas- 
ing with  a  fearful  rapidity.  Since  our  last  anniversary,  ter- 
ritory has  been  added  to  our  national  domain  sufficient  to  make 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  States,  equal  in  size  to  the 
noble  little  State  in  which  we  are  now  assembled :  add  Oregon, 
and  there  are  seventy  States  of  the  size  of  New- York.  The 
present  population  of  the  three  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  is  greater,  by  half  a  million,  than  that  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Since 
the  founding  of  Western  Reserve  College,  in  1826,  the  popu- 
lation of  Ohio  ak)ne  has  increased  by  not  less  than  one  million. 
The  average  annual  increase  of  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
land for  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history,  was  about  one 
thousand.  At  this  rate  it  would  have  required  one  thousand 
years  for  its  population  to  have  .equaled  the  increase  in  Ohio 
for  the  last  twenty-two  years ;  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
country,  sixty-eight  years  after  its  settlement,  was  only  one- 
fifth  of  this  increase.  At  the  above  average  rate  of  increase,  it 
would  have  been  300  years  before  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
land  w^uld  have  equaled  the  present  annual  addition  to  our 
population  fircNm  foieiga  inHnigration  alone.    Thus  we  might 
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go  on  wMi  OQff  arifhmelio,  till  we  ehoiikl  ho  catdoonAed  and 
overwhelmed !  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  preposterous  than 
the  idea  that  the  Eastern  States  can  meet  their  own  demands 
for  an  educated  Ministry,  and  the  demands  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  the  wants  of  the  mighty 
and  still  expanding  West* 

6,  Collegee,  located  at  proper  points  throoghoctt  the  West, 
will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  young  men  on  that  field 
who  will  obtain  an  education.  It  is  not  only  true  that  Eastern 
Institutions  can  never  supply  its  vast  wants  by  educated  young 
men,  drawn  from  their  own  fields,  but  they  can  never  supply 
the  deficiency  from  the  West.  Probably  not  one  in  twenty  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  Western  Colleges,  would 
ever  have  crossed  the  Aileghanies  to  find  a  Literary  InsUtution, 
because,  (1.)  The  expense  of  an  education  would  have  been  es- 
sentially increased.  (2«)  The  idea  of  distance,  and  separation 
fmm  home  and  friends,  would  have  sensibly  affected  the  minds 
of  inexperienced  and  timid  youth  when  about  to  decide  so  im- 
portant a  question.  (3.)  The  existence  of  Institutions  which  are 
seen,  and  whose  influence  is  felt  in  the  communities  where  they 
are  located,  awaken  in  many  a  young  man  the  first  idea  of  ob- 
taining a  Collegiate  Education.  There  is  the  gathering  and 
tfispersion  of  students,  their  intercourse  with  the  people,'  and 
especially  with  circles  of  relatives  and  friends.  At  the  great 
ecmvocations,  too,  at  commencement,  the  eyes  of  thousands  are 
opened  to  the  importance  of  education,  and  strong  desires  are 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  Colleges  afford.  On  some  such  occasion,  an 
atidience  of  thousands,  assembled  perhaps  in  a  Western  grove, 
for  the  want  of  an  edifice  sufficiently  ample,  is  often  thrilled  by 
the  eloquence  of  ardent  young  men^  fresh  from  the  halls  of 
science ;  and  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  natives  of  the  soil,  or  have  adopted  the  West  as  their 
home,  and  are  consequently  a  part  of  the  people. 

On  one  such  occasion  a  young  man  sat  among  the  crowd, 
and,  as  he  listened,  a  desire  to  obtain  an  education  was 
awakened,  and  kindled  to  a  flame,  and  he  resolved  that  he 
would  never  rest  till  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution.  But  his  father  was  in  straitened  cireum- 
slanees,  and  knew  not  how  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
his  son  till  he  should  become  of  age.  For  the  time  being  the 
son  abandoned  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  but  his  daily 
labors  were  within  sound  of  the  College  bell,  and  every  stroke 
reminded  him  of  privilege  of  which  he  could  not  avail  him-' 
•elf,  and  served  to  kindle  afresh  tlie  fires  within.    Months  and 
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years  pasoed  awav,  and  when  at  last  toI4  by  hia  father^  in  the 
field,  that  he  would  cheerfully  relinquish  all  further  claim  on 
his  services,  he  dropped  his  instrument  of  husbandr^i^haaiened 
to  the  house  of  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  College,  and  in  the 
space  of  one  hour  had  completed  his  arrangements  for  a  courae 
of  study,  and  was  quietly  seated,  getting  his  first  lesson.  A 
few  years  afterward  he  mounted  the  platform,  on  commence- 
ment day,  to  carry  into  complete  execution  the  resolution  of 
bygone  years^  and  to  awaken  similar  desires  in  the  minds  of 
listening  youth. 

Then  there  is  the  intercoume  of  the  Collc^  officers  with 
the  people,  as  they  go*  hither  and  thither  to  promote  the  in^ 
terests  of  their  Institution ;  their  numerous  public  addresses  at 
great  points  of  influence,  and  on  occasions  of  public  inteiesty 
together  with  their  effective  discussions  and  appeals  through 
the  press.  The  united  power  of  character,  and  voice  and  pen, 
is  thus  brought  to  bear  on  the  public  mind,  and  arouse  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  the  transcendent  importance  of  educa* 
tion.  Most  of  these  influences  would  be  lost  upon  \Westera 
communities,  provided  students  were  obliged  to  travel  to  the 
Atlantic  States  in  order  to  find  seats  <^  learning. 

7,  Our  Churches  are  indebted  to  Colleges,  under  God,  for 
the  conversion  of  a  large  portion  of  their  Pastors.  This  is  a  con- 
sideration which  is  often  entirely  overlooked.  In  fourteen  of 
the  twenty  revivals  which  occurred  in  Yale  College,  in  the 
space  of  ninety-six  years,  from  the  great  revival  of  1741,  nsose 
than  five  hundred  students  were  hopefully  converted.  And 
facts  seem  to  authorize  the  belief^  that  the  number  of  coaver^ 
sions  which  have  occurred  during  the  long  period  of  its  his* 
tory  would  nearly  equal  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  its 
graduates  who  have  entered  the  miuistry.  For  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years  in  the  history  of  Middlebury  College,  ons 
half  of  the  pious  graduates  are  believed  to  have  been  converted 
while  connected  with  the  College.  About  one  hundred  ol  the 
converts,  in  nine  revivals  which  occurred  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, are  known  to  have  entered  the  ministry.  The  converts 
in  six  of  these  revivals  numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
One  fourth  of  all  the  Alumni  of  Williams  College  who  entered 
the  ministry  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  were  con- 
verted while  in  College.  The  converts,  in  five  revivals  al 
Amherst  College,  exce^ed  one  hundred. 

The  Concert  of  Prayer,  for  CoUe^,  was  established  in 
1827,  and,  within  six  years  from  that  time,  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  students  were  hopefully  converted  in  fourteen  difler* 
ent  colleges;  and  in  about  the  same  niunber  of  inslitutiona 
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moie  tban  tbree  hiindred  cases  of  converdoD  OGCuned  in  1^1 
alone. 

In  illustration  of  the  topic  now  nnder  consideration,  we 
propose  to  give  brief  sketches  of  the  religious  history  of  the 
several  institutions  aided  by  the  Society.  This  history  is  ca]« 
culated  in  a  high  degree  to  strengthen  our  faith  and  quicken 
our  zeaL 

Western  Reserve  College. — ^The  following  sketch  was 

Erepared,  in  1847,  by  Rev.  G.  K  Pierce,  D.  D.,  President  of  the 
Bstitution : — 

"  It  18  worthy  of  remark,  that  thk  College  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
niiijpf,  a  religious  Institution.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  religious  want  deep* 
ly  ielt  by  the  devout  men  who  laid  its  foundations.  It  was  to  he  th^ 
instrument  for  proyidln£[  an  abie,  learned,  and  pious  ministry,  for  the 
infant  churches  which  pious  missionaries  were  gathering  and  nurturing 
with  imtiring  zeal  ana  energy.  It  was  a  missionary  establishment  for 
planting  the  Qospel  upon  a  new  field.  Nearly  all  the  ministers  who 
co-operated  in  establisliing  it,  were  missionaries  from  the  Connecticut 
Missionary  Society.  They  were  not  unmindful  of  th^  benefits  that 
would  result  from^  College  with  professional  departments,  to  the  state 
and  the  country,  but  their  first  object  was  to  prepare  the  men  who 
should  feed  the  flock  of  God. 

The  originators  of  this  enterprise  were  men  much  in  prayer.  When- 
ever assembled  in  council,  in  regard  to  their  great  undertaking,  much 
of  their  time  was  employed  in  prayer  to  God  for  a  blessing  upon  it 
When  the  first  committee  met  to  dehberate  in  regard  to  it,  the  day  was 
made  a  season  of  prayer  in  all  the  churches.  And  it  is  well  remem- 
bered that  some  of^  the  early  founders,  now  in  their  graves,  who  freely 
bestowed  their  titne  and  their  treasures  upon  this  object,  also  robbed 
themselves  of  their  midnight  slumbers,  and  employed  the  hours  of  the 
night  in  earnest  supplication  to  Gk)d,  that  he  would  bestow  his  blessing 
upon  the  College.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  were  selected,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  and  sound  judgment, 
but  also  because  they  were  sound  in  the  faith,  and  ardent  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  results  of  this  enterprise  have  been  in  a  high  degree  encourage 
ing,  and  such  as  to  show  the  religious  character  of  the  College,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  leading  object  for  which  it  was  established. 
This  College  may  have  done  as  much  in  preparing  a  ministry  and 
advancing  ue  cause  of  Christ,  as  those  more  numerously  attended,  and 
furnishing  a  greater  number  of  graduates.  The  first  class  was  gradu- 
ated in  1830,  and  the  graduates  for  seventeen  years  are  131,  and  of 
these  60  have  already  entered  the  ministr]^,  or  are  preparing  to  enter  it. 
In  the  first  years  of  Vale  College,  it  furnished  a  less  number  of  minis- 
ters in  eighteen  years,  and  a  less  number  of  graduates  in  twenty-two 
years — the  former  number  being  58,  and  the  latter  127.  In  the  Theo- 
logical Department  of  Western  Reserve  College,  70  students  have  re- 
ceived instruction,  most  of  whom  are  now  occupying  important  positions 
as  pastors  and  missionaries.  Besides  the  graduates  and  theological 
•todeots,  hundreds  of  young  men  have  received  more  or  less  education 
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in,  tiMB  CoDcM  and  in  thepvepwro^rydcpartmcBt,  thdhave  gone  mitio 
become  teacners,  to  enter  professioDs,  or  to  occupy  other  postfl  of  us^ 
fulnees  in  various  parts  of  our  couo^. 

The  religious  character  of  the  Cfollege  may  be  seeu  from  the  pro«> 
portion  of  pious  students  at  any  given  period.  For  instance,  of  those 
whose  names  appear  on  the  Catalogue  of  1843^,  thepropordon  of  the 
profeesedl}^  pious  is  83  out  of  1S3,  or  two-thirds.  Taking  the  Cata- 
logues of  six  successive  years,  beginning  with  1837-^,  the  proportion  ii 
a  fraction  less.  But  if  for  thoee  six  years,  we  omit  the  preparatory 
classes,  and  take  only  the  Collegiate  and  Theological,  the  ratio  of  the 
pious  students  varies  but  a  trifle  from  four^fiflhs.  The  present  year  the 
ratio  for  all  the  Departments  is  three-fburths. 

The  influence  of  such  a  proportion  of  pious  students  is  very  bene*- 
ficial  to  the  institution  and  to  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  powerfmi 
in  rendering  the  discipline  of  the  College  easy  and  successful,  and  in 
making  the  College  community  peaceful  and  happy.  The  theological 
students  perform  much  labor  in  the  small  vacant  parishes  and  destitute 
places  in  the  vicinity,  and  pious  students  of  all  classes  are  extensively 
employed,  within  a  circuit  of  six  or  eight  miles,  in  sustaining  Sabbata 
Schools  and  Bible  Classes.  There  are  at  the  present  time  10  Schools, 
in  which  24  students  are  employed  as  teachers,  and  in  which  there  are 
from  three  to  four  hundred  Saboath  School  scholars  in  weekly  attend* 
ance.  This  system  of  benevolent  efibrt  has  been  sustained  here,  with  ^ 
good  degree  of  zeal  and  fidelity,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

This  College  ori^nated  when  the  missionary  spirit  in  this  country 
was  young  and  active,  and  the  church  and  her  ministry  earnestly 
sought  the  extension  or  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  revivals  of  re- 
ligion were  highly  prised  and  extensively  prevalent  The  same  8i»rit 
has  extensively  prevailed  In  this  College  from  its  early  foundation,  and 
revivals  of  religion  have  been  of  frequent  recurrence. 

The  College  fast  and  concert  of  prayer  in  February  is  always  ob* 
served  in  this  Institution,  and  is  frequently  attended  with  a  seEison  of 
miritual  quickening  of  more  dt  less  continuance.  These  seasons  are 
onen  attended  with  the  manifest  outpouring  of  the  Smrit,  and  assume 
the  character  of  a  marked  revival.  For  an  example,  i  ffive  the  follow^ 
ing  extract  from  the  official  Report  of  the  Faculty  to  the  Trustees  for 
the  year  1843:-^ 

"  In  the  month  of  March,  a  revival  of  religion  that  had  been  for 
some  time  in  steadv  progress  in  the  church,  extended  itself  throughout 
the  College.  At  tnat  time  there  were  not  more  than  twenty-three  or 
twenty-five  students  on  the  ground  who  were  not  professors  of  religion. 
Of  these  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  one  half  were  converted 
to  God,  most  of  whom  have  since  connected  themselves  with  the  Col- 
lege church,  or  with  bther  churches,  and  are  honoring  the  Gbspel  by 
consistent  Christian  deportment.  Tne  results  of  this  revival  ha^e  been 
very  precioas,  as  seen  not  only  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  but  also  in 
the  increased  spirituality  of  the  church  and  the  general  good  order  of 
the  College." 

God  has  not  forgotten  his  covenant,  and  the  present  year  is  to  be 
added  to  the  years  of  revival.  During  the  last  term,  a  very  pleasant 
state  of  religious  interest  existed  in  the  College  congregation.  The 
members  of  the  church  were,  as  a  body,  greatly  reviv^  and  refreshed. 
Several  of  the  students  were,  as  it  is  believed,  made  the  subjects  of  sa- 
ving gra^e ;  and  two  persons  belonging  to  families  connected  with  the 
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Cdlagie  eoogregation,  jedw  indulffed  hope  of  having  passed  from  death 
unto  uTe.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  ahnost  every  case  where  this 
happy  change  is  helieved  to  have  taken  place,  it  was  immediately  coo- 
naeted  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  on  the  Sabbath — illustrating 
the  troth  of  the  apostolic  declaration^  '^  It  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness 
of  iveaching,  to  save  them  that  believe." 

Wabash  College. — The  following  sketch  was  furnished 
by  Pro£  E.  O.  Hovey : 

"  The  early  efibrts,  (and  I  hope  also  the  later,)  were  accompanied 
with  mneh  fervent  prayer.  Those  present  at  thenrst  three  dayr  meet- 
ing of  several  almost  penniless  Home  Missionaries,  with  a  few  elders 
el  the  Presbyterian  Cnnrch  in  Crawfordsvilie,  at  the  house  of  Rev. 
James  Thompson,  to  consult  and  pra^  for  the  welfkre,  spiritual  and  in- 
tettectiiai,  of  the  Wabash  country,  will  never  forffet  the  earnest  prayer 
offered  for  divine  guidance  and  blessing,  especially  the  closing  scene, 
wllen,  upon  the  spot  selected  for  the  Wabash  Cofleffe,  in  the  midst  of 
nature's  unbroken  loneliness,  they  once  more  implored  the  divine  bles- 
sing to  follow  their  decisions.*  The  first  operations  of  the  Institution 
as  a  preparatory  school,  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  now  Prof.  Mills, 
were  shaped  by  much  valuable  religious  influence,  and  during  this  in- 
cipient period,  several  hopeful  conversions  occurred.  Yet  it  was  not 
tin  about  two  years  after  the  College  proper  was  organized,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Rev.  Slihu  Baldwin,  D.  D..  that  there  was  a  distinctly 
marked  revival  of  religion  in  the  winter  o£  1838.  During  this  term 
there  were  about  nine^  students  in  attendance,  of  whom  not  far  from 

*'Ilie  Rer.  J.  M.  Ellis,  now  one  of  the  agents  of  this  Society,  who  was  present 
at  this  meeting,  gives  the  following  seconnt  of  the  scene  to  which  sUnnon  is  here 
iiiade:-^ 

"  Being  at  the  time  an  Agent  of  the  Am.  Education  8oc.,  I  became  acqaainted 
with  the  painfol  deatitntion  of  edacated  minlcters  in  Indiana ;  and  I  learned  from 
ihebiethrien,  that  for  the  last  ibur  yeara  they  had  been  urging  the  moral  deatitntion 
of  that  state  on  the  attention  of  the  Eastern  Chorehea  and  Theological  Seminaries 
— imploring  their  aid  in  sending  more  laborera  into  that  great  field,  whitening  and 
periahing  for  the  harvest.  And  that  for  these  four  yeara  of  agonizing  entreaty,  only 
two  additional  ministers  could  be  obtained  for  a  population — then  (1832) — of  400,- 
000.  This  was  a  most  depressing  demonstration  that  the  Eatt  could  not  be  relied 
Qpon  to  fumiah  pastors  for  the  teeming  multitudes  of  that  great  state.  At  the  same 
time  it  waa  found  that  there  were  aome  IS  or  15  pious  young  men  of  the  best  prom- 
ise in  the  churches  of  the  Wabash  country,  who  would  atudy  for  the  Ministry, 
cootd  they  but  have  the  facilities  of  education. 

This  seemed,  in  those  circumstances,  the  dearest  providential  indication  to 
kmnd  a  College,  for  the  adncation  of  such  young  men.  After  conversation  and 
eoireapondenoe  with  alt  the  brethren  ibr  6  or  8  weeks,  a  general  meeting  for  ma- 
torcr  deliberation  and  prayer  waa  held  at  Crawfordsvilie,  in  which  the  most  solemn 
and  delightful  sense  of  the  divine  presence  seemed  to  pervade  every  bosom.  In 
the  end,  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  waa  ezpreawd  in  a  nnanimoua  vote,— trust- 
ing in  God,  to  attempt  the  founding  of  a  College  for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  Christian  Ministry.  We  then  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  intended  location, 
in  the  primeval  forest,  and  there,  kneeling  on  the  snow,  we  dedicated  the  ground 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  a  Christian  College." 
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Sa  were  hopoAdiy  pious.  Of  the  remainder  about  thirty  were  recorded 
among  the  hopeful  snbiects  of  the  revival.  In  1840  and  in  1841  were 
also  fieasons  of  special  interest^  as  the  fruits  of  which  some  ten  or 
twelve,  it  is  thought,  professed  faith  in  Christ  In  1843  there  was  an 
interesting  revival,  bringing  under  ihe  influence  of  religion  some  of 
the  finest  minds  in  the  Institution.  In  1846, 1847,  and  1848,  we  enjoyed 
seasons  of  especial  interest, — so  that  in  the  space  of  ten  years  the  In- 
stitution has  been  visited  with  seven  revivals.  Other  seasons  of  more 
than  usual  seriousness  have  occurred,  and  several  conversions  not  con? 
nected  with  special  excitement.  One  youn^  man  who  had  wandered 
to  the  West  cniefly  to  gratify  curiosity,  providentially  turned  his  steJM 
to  Wabash  College.  After  being  here  a  few  weeks,  a  fellow-student, 
(who  himself,  from  a  boy  behind  the  counter  of  a  tippling  shop,  had 
beeome  a  student  and  a  Christian  in  Wabash  College,  and  now  a  min* 
ister  of  the  gospel,)  perceived  that  this  stran^r  was  troubled  in  mind, 
and  seemed  unusual^  sad.    He  kindly  asked  him  to  his  room  and  io- 

? aired  the  cause— asked  him  if  he  was  sick ;  he  answered,  '^  No — ^but 
find  1  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost !"  He  became  a  decided  and 
active  Christian.  Another,  born  of  Roman  CathoUo  Parents,  has,  Sve 
trust,  found  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  iVee.  It  is  thought 
that  there  have  b^en  at  least  eighty*five  conversions  of  students  con- 
nected with  this  Institution.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  stu- 
dents that  have  been  connected  with  the  College,  220  were  either  pious 
or  became  so  after  joining  College.  Fifty-two  have  been  graduated,  of 
whom  thirty-nine  were  hopefully  pious.  Thtenty-tioo  of  the  thirty-nme 
i£»ere  converted  while  connected  vjith  the  Tnetitution,  Thirty-four  are 
preaching  in  coimection  with  different  denominations ;  four  or  five  are 
now  engaged,  or  about  to  engage,  in  the  study  of  Theology.  So  that 
about  four- fifths  ot  all  our  graduates  are  either  m  the  ministry,  or  are 
preparing  for  it  I  ccm  add  some  facts,  ahowipg  the  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  our  graduates.  In  connection  with  the  labers  of  those  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  some  20  new  churches  have  been  planted  in  In- 
diana. Some  have  labored  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  of  whose  success  I 
have  not  lacts  to  state.  They  have  had  under  tneir  labors  about  25 
distinct  revivals  of  religion  of  greater  or  less  extent.  In  these  revivals 
between  400  and  500  individuds  indulged  a  hope  in  Chiist.  With  all 
our  imperfections,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  God  has  owned  and  blessed 
our  efiorts,  and  that  the  time  and  money  have  been  well  expended  for 
public  utility,  were  we  to  regard  only  the  obvious  results.  But  with 
your  view,  uiat  a  "  College  is  a  tree  of  centuries,"  may  we  not  hope  that 
ours,  aa  it  grows,  will  shed  its  fruit  and  extend  its  shade  for  the  good  of 
many  generations." 

Illinois  Colleg£. — This  Institution  had  a  religious  origin 
in  a  double  sense.  The  first  movements  in  reference  to  it  were 
made  by  Home  Missionaries  and  others  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
interested  in  education  and  religion.  Subsequently  there  was 
a  union  formed  with  them  by  an  association  of  young  men 
organized  at  Yale  Collie,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  Col- 
lege in  that  State.  The  idea  of  such  an  enterprise  originated 
in  a  Society  of  Inquiry  respecting  Missions,  and  previous  to 
any  knowledge  of  the  movements  for  the  same  object  in  Il- 
linois. 
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The  President  of  the  lestitution.  Rev.  J;  M.Sturtevant,  D.  D. 
ia  a  recent  communication,  says-^ 

^  In  the  history  of  this  College  (founded  in  1830)  there  have  been 
at  least  six  marked  seasons  of  religious  revival.  One  occurred  in  1832 
in  eonnection  with  a  revival  in  the  village — one  in  1834  when  there  was 
DO  revival  in  the  village,  and  neither  Faculty  nor  students  attended  re- 
ligious meetings  much  in  town — one  in  1838  both  in  town  and  Col- 
lege-^ne  in  1842,  and  another  in  1848.  Of  all  these,  that  in  1834  was 
the  most  general,  powerful,  and  permanent  It  pervaded  the  whole 
College.  Oor  then  large  dininff-room  was  converted  into  a  place  of 
solemn  religious  gathering,  and  the  stoutest  hearts  seemed  to  bow 
before  Qod's  truth,  and  yield  to  the  power  of  his  Spirit.  All  the  other 
five  however  have  been  seasons  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  Hfghj 
and  none  of  them  more  obviously  so,  than  that  of  last  Winter,  its 
fruits  are  still  among  us,  and  will  I  believe  last  forever. 

How  many  young  men  have  been  in  the  jud^ent  of  charity  con- 
verted in  these  revivals,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  accuracy ;  but 
the  number  with  some  probability  may  have  reached  as  high  as  one 
hundred.  Not  a  few  or  them  too  have  been  young  men  who  came  to 
College  without  a  religious  education,  and  without  religious  principles. 
Some  of  this  class  are  now  highly  esteemed  and  useful  Ministers  of  the 
Gh)BpeL  I  will  mention  the  case  of  two  brothers  who  had  been  brought 
up  principally  within  the  mining  region,  and  without  anv  religion.  One 
of  uese  started  for  New  Orleans  to  make  his  fortune  ;  out  the  thought 
oecurred  to  him  that  he  would  stop  at  this  Institution,  and  improve  his 
education  a  little.  He  accordingly  joined  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, with  no  idea  of  remaining  more  than  six  months  or  a  year.  But 
he  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  resolved  on  a  collegiate  coarse.  B^ 
his  influence  a  younger  brother  wm  induced  to  come  also.  In  the  revi- 
nd  of  1834,  both  were  converted.  Both  were  afterwards  graduated 
with  honor,  and  are  now  prei^hing  Christ  with  much  acceptance  and 
success. 

Some  six  hundred  young  men  have  been  educated  in  the  Prepara- 
tory and  Collegiate  Departments  of  the  Institution.  The  number  of 
graduates  is  eighty-seven.  Of  these  graduates,  41  have  either  entered 
Sie  ministry,  or  are  now  in  the  process  of  preparation  for  it,  and  some 
six  or  eight  more  are  very  usefully  employed  as  teachers.  Another,  is 
a  prominent  and  highly  worthy  member  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 
and  one  is  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Iowa.  With  scarce  an  ex- 
ception the  influence  of  these  graduates  will  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  great  ftindamental  principles  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

Of  those  who  have  left  the  College  without  graduating,  a  much  less 
precise  account  can  be  given.  Very  many  of  these,  however,  have 
been  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years  highly  useful  teachers  of 
schools;  a  goodly  number  are  preachers  of  the  Gkwpel  in  diflerent 
denominations.  One  of  them,  a  Methodist,  who  leA  College  at  the. 
elose  of  his  Freshman  year,  went  directly  into  the  itinerating  system  of 
that  denomination.  He  rose  very  speedily  to  marked  distinction,  and 
though  his  labors  soon  ended  by  what  seemed  to  tis  an  untimely  death, 
he  left  behind  him  a  pathway  of  light  which  will  lead  many  of  his 
brethren  onwards  to  higher  attainments,  both  in  knowledge  and  piety. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  truly  enlarged  and  evangelical  spirit* 

The  information  which  I  havethue  given,  is  meagre  and  unsatis- 
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factory,  as  all  attempts  to  repreeent  the  inflaence  of  God's  tnith,  and 
the  agencies  of  his  Spirit  by  fiffores,  must  be.  The  religious  history 
of  this  College,  to  be  known  and  appreciated,  must  have  been  seen  aad 
felt.  It  is  recorded  on  high,  and  it  is  written  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  its  Instructors  and  pupils,  and  in  the  religious  condition  of  a  great 
and  growing  state ;  and  written,  it  is  believed,  in  uneffaceable  lines  of 
li^ht.  It  has  been  a  history  of  revivals — of  conversions  from  sin  to 
C^d — of  the  triumphs  of  the  Grospel.  Sometimes  our  sky  has  been 
overcast,  and  the  powers  of  evil  have  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  us. 
But  still  the  Lord  has  not  forgotten  us.  He  has  come  again  in  his 
mercy,  dispelled  the  clouds,  and  filled  our  mouths  with  laughter  and 
our  tongues  with  singing.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  present  religious 
state  of  the  Institution,  is  more  sound  and  more  prosperous,  than  at  any 
former  period  of  its  history." 

Marietta  College. — This  Institution  was  foanded  in 
1833,  mainly  with  a  view  to  meet  demands  for  competent 
teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Gk)speL  In  respect  to  the  religious 
history  of  the  Institution,  the  President,  Rev.  Henry  Smith, 
D.  D.,  writes  to  the  Secretary — 

'^No  records  have  been  kept  of  the  revivals  which  have  occurred  in 
Marietta  College,  so  that  the  labor  of  collecting  the  facts  which  would 
be  in  point  to  your  object,  would  be  very  great,  and  the  results  at  best 
imperfect.  I  will  however  give  you,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  answer  to  your 
questions.  The  number  of  revivals  which  have  occurred  during  the 
history  of  the  College,  is  seven  ;  and  they  have  so  occurred,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  no  class  has  passed  through  College  without  witness- 
ing one  or  more  of  them.  The  number  of  hopeful  conversions  amongst 
those  who  have  completed  their  College  course,  is  as  nearly  as  I  am 
able  to  remember  from  consulting  the  catalogue,  33 — the  whole  number 
of  graduates  being  precisely  100.  The  proportion  converted  of  those 
who  have  been  members  of  the  College  or  Scientific  classes,  and  lefl 
before  the  completion  of  their  course,  I  am  not  able  to  give,  but  pre- 
sume it  to  have  been  quite  as  large.  The  Academy  and  Scientific 
classes  have  always  shared  in  these  revivals,  so  that  it  would  present 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  power  or  their  real  effects,  to  confine 
the  inquiry  to  the  College  classes.  [According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Linsley,  first  President  of  the  College,  from  eight  to  ten  hope- 
ful conversions  occurred  each  year  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
Institution,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence.1 

Of  the  100  graduates,  the  number  who  were  hopefully  pioas  upon 
entering  College,  is  60,  leaving  a  remainder  of  17  who  have  lefl  Col- 
lege without  a  hope  in  Christ  These  statistics  show  that  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  those  who  have  finished  their  College 
course  and  who  entered  College  impenitent,  left  it  the  hopefol  friends 
of  the  Redeemer.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  our  graduates  who  are 
either  in  the  ministry  or  looking  to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
exactness.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  number  w  fifty  three. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  first  revival  (which  like  ail 
the  rest  affected  simultaneously  both  the  town  and  the  College)  was 
the  conversion  of  three  memt»ers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  only 
three  who  were  not  the  profeased  frieads  of  Christ  at  the  original  organ- 
ization of  the  Corporation." 
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Kkox  College.— In  the  language  of  one  of  the  PotiDders 
of  this  Institution,  "  The  object  which  gave,  binh  to  the  enter^ 
prise  was  that  of  diffusing  over  an  important  region  of  country, 
at  an  early  day,  the  combined  influences  of  education  and  reli- 
gion."   Rev.  Prof.  Gale^in  a  letter  just  received,  says, 

"  There  are  now  in  our  College  proper  52  attending  Members.  Thirty- 
eight  of  these  fifty-two  are  Professors  of  Religion — five  of  them  in  tie 
Methodist  connection,  one  in  the  Baptist,  and  one  Moravian ;  the  rest 
are  members  of  Presbyterian  or  CongregatAnal  Churches— sixteen 
have  been  graduated  at  this  College  (the  first  in  1846);  all  but  one  of 
whom  were  Professors  of  Religion,  and  are  either  preparing  for  the 
Ministry  or  engaged  in  teaching;  two  are  members  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  the  City  of  New-York»  Repeated  Revivals  have  . 
taken  place  since  the  establishinent  of  the  College.  The  number  of 
hopeful  converts  I  am  unable  to  determine.  I  can  recollect  rising  of 
Jifiy  in  the  Collegiate  and  Academical  departments.  I  have  not  kept 
a  list,  but  considerably  more,  I  think,  have  been  the  hopeful  sul^ects  of 
grace.  The  number  of  young  men  now  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment is  seventy-five.  About  one-third  of  these  are  Professors  of  Reli- 
gion,  and  rising  of  that  number  preparing  for  College." 

Wittenberg  College. — The  end  for  which  it  was  esta- 
blished is  thus  defined  in  its  Constitution — ^^  The  object  of  this 
Institution  shall  be,  the  promotion  of  Religion,  Literature,  and 
Science  in  general;  but  especially  the  education  of  men  of  ap- 
proved piety  and  talents  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church."  The  President,  under  date  of  March  21st,  1848, 
writes — "  Our  winter  session  has  been  signalized  by  a  precious 
revival  of  religion.  Eight  of  our  Students  have  professed  conver- 
sion to  God,  and  after  a  course  of  Religious  Instruction  continu- 
ing two  months,  made  a  profession  of  Christ  on  the  last  Sabbath 
of  oiu  session,  the  12th  of  March.  They  are  all  intellectually 
and  morally  promising  youths ;  and  it  was  a  deeply  solemn 
scene  to  see  them  surround  the  table  of  the  Lord.  At  the  close 
of  the  term  there  was  not  a  single  room  in  the  College  in  which 
morning  and  evening  devotions  were  not  held.*' 

In  the  proceedingsof  the  Convention  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  the  United  States,  just 
published,  it  is  said — 

"  Wittenberg  College,  which  this  Synod  aids  in  supporting,  has  now 
been  in  operation  two  years  and  a  half.  The  Lord  has  graciously 
smiled  upon  this  important  enterprise,  and  signally  blessed  the  efforts 
of  its  friends  from  its  incipiency  to  the  present  time.  It  is  in  favor  with 
the  citizens  of  Springfield,  where  it  is  located,  and  popular  throughout 
the  Churches  of  the  State.  Th^  number  of  Students  connected  with  it 
during  the  last  term  was  108." 
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There  are  at  the  present  time  fifty-one  Candidates  for  the 
Ministry  connected  with  the  Institution,  fifteen  of  whom  are 
pursuing  tlieological  studies. 

Lanb  Theological  Seminary.  —  From  the  last  Tri- 
ennial Catalogue  of  this  Institution,  it  appears  that  since 
the  Seminary  went  into  operation,*  as  a  Theological  School, 
in  1834,  about  300  young  men  have  been  there  educated 
for  the  Gospel  Ministry.  The  great  majority  of  these,  as 
we  might  justly  expect,  have  selected  the  West  as  their 
field  of  labor,  especially  the  three  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  But  they  have  literally  gone  into  all  the  earth  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Of  those  whose  fields  of 
labor  have  been  known  to  the  faculty,  there  have  been  settled 
in  Ohio  56,  Illinois  29,  Indiana  23,  Massachusetts  9,  New- 
York  8,  Missomri  7,  Michigan  5,  Kentucky  4,  Mississippi  3, 
Iowa  3,  Wisconsin  3,  Maine  2,  New  Hampshire  2,  New  Jersey 
2,  Pennsylvania  2,  Maryland  2,  Alabama  2,  Connecticut  1, 
Tennessee  I,  North  Carolina  1,  Oregon  1,  Texas  1,  Sioux 
Country  1,  Canada  1,  Africa  3,  Sandwich  Islands  2,  Hindostan 
2,  Persia  2,  China  1,  Palestine  1,  Siam  1,  Ceylon  1,  Jamaica  1. 
And  their  labors  have  not  been  in  vain'  in  the  Lord.  ,  Three 
or  four  years  ago  the  faculty  took  pains  to  collect  statistics  of 
the  results  of  labor,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  ten  years,  not 
less  than  2500  souls  had  been  gathered  into  the  Churches  by 
means  of  those  who  had  gone  from  the  Seminary. 

Professor  D.  H.  Allen  writes : — 

"  Id  respect  to  religioup  history,  I  think  the  fact  that,  for  the  last  four 
years,  we  have  enjoyed  special  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  Seminary,  might  be  worthy  of  notice.  As  our  Stadents 
are  all  pions,  or  professedly  so,  a  Revival  here  cannot  be  expected  to 
manifest  all  the  scenes  oi  interest  that  attend  Revivals  elsewhere ', 
still  they  have  been  truly  JRevivcUs  (for  where  con  religion  be  re-vived 
except  where  it  has  existed),  and  very  precious  Revivals  have  they 
been  too,  resulting  in  a  higher  standard  of  holy  living  and  devotion  to 
Christ  than  is  usual  among  the  Candidates  for  the  Ministry." 

These  are  precious  records  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  they  form  a  most  convincing  and  cheering  answjer 
to  the  inquiry  instituted  above,  viz.  "  What  relations  does  this 
Society  sustain  to  the  work  of  providing  the  West  with  an  in- 
telligent and  godly  Ministry  ?" 

Frequency  op  Revivals. 

The  frequency  of  revivals  of  religion  in  Colleges  which 
are  under  Christian  influence,  forms  a  most  interesting  feature 
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in  the  history  of  such  Inslitutions.  From  the  above  sketches 
it  appears  that  six  Revivals  have  oocurred  in  Illinois  College 
since  1830,  seven  in  Wabash  College  since  1832,  seven  in  l£i* 
lietta  College  since  1833,  and  "  repeated  revivals"  in  Knox 
College  since  1841 — L  e.,  since  the  period  at  which  they  were 
reepectively  founded.  A  similar  frequency  of  revivals  cha< 
lacterizes  the  history  of  Eastern  Colleges.  In  the  space  of  26 
years,  ending  in  1837,  thirteen  special  revivals  occurred  in 
Yale  College,  besides  several  seasons  of  more  than  usual  reli- 
gious interest.  Middlebury  College,  in  the  space  of  forty 
years,  was  blessed  with  ten  revivals,  some  of  them  of  great 
power.  In  Amherst  College  five  Revivals  occurred  within  the 
compass  of  twelve  years,  ending  in  1835. 

In  some  important  respects,  truth  reaches  the  minds  of 
young  men  at  College  under  peculiar  advantages. 

"  There  is,"  says  Professor  Haddock,*  "  no  such  audience 
to  preach  to — certainly  none  compelled  to  attendance,  so  quick 
to  see,  so  sensible  to  feel,  the  glorious  truth,  the  transcendent 
beauty  of  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Gospel  has  nowhere  achieved  so  certain  and  so  fruit- 
ful triumphs.  The  Sermons  of  President  Dwight  on  Infidelity 
converted  the  College.  The  Lectures  of  Appleton  found  an 
intelligent  response  in  the  most  juvenile  understanding.  Clear 
logic  and  a  warm  heart  are  never  more  certain  to  be  appre- 
ciated than  by  an  assembly  of  young  men,  too  cultivated  not 
to  feel  the  force  of  argument,  and  still  too  generous  not  to  re- 
fuse their  homage  to  true  goodness. 

^  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  dangers  of  College,  and  yet 
I  know  of  no  place  so  safe  for  a  son  as  a  well-principled,  well- 
ordered  seat  of  science,  nor  any  discipline  so  likely,  with  God's 
blessing,  to  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  critical  age 
of  incipient  manhood,  as  the  discipline  of  good  learning  and 
Christian  philosophy." 

Importance  op  Revivals  in  Colleges. 

The  importance  of  Revivals  in  such  Institutions  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  "  Every  Student  in  a  College,  of 
respectable  talents  and  acquirements,"  says  a  late  writer,  <'  may 
be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  at  least  one  thousand  im- 
mortal beings,  to  be  moulded  by  his  opinion  and  example." 
ilow  great  a  work  then  is  achieved  when  some  leading  spirit 
among  students  is  made  the  subject  of  renewing  grace !  Pre- 
sident Edwards  referred  the  commencement  of  his  life  as  a 

•  Addrefli  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered  in  Tivment  Temple,  Boston. 
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Ohrifltian  to  the  latter  part  of  his  GoU^e  course  at  Tale.  Dr. 
D wight  joined  the  College  Church  while  a  Tutor  in  that- Insti- 
tution. Evarts  also,  and  Cornelius,  and  Nevins,  are  number^ 
among  its  converts.  So  also  of  the  living.  "  Not  a  few  of 
the  best  scholars  and  most  eminent  men  of  this  generation 
among  us/'  says  Professor  Haddoclc,  <^  trace  back  their  Chris- 
tian experience,  the  spirit  that  animates  their  toils  and  thc^sweet 
hope  that  brightens  life,  even  as  it  hastens  to  its  decline,  to 
some  season  of  spiritual  refreshing  among  the  groves  and  by 
the  altars  of  their  Alma  Mater." 

Conclusion. 

What  better  work,  then,  can  we  do  for  the  Church,  for  our 
country,  and  the  world,  for  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  for 
coming  ages,  than  to  aid  in  establishing  here  and  there  over 
the  magnificent  domain  of  the  West,  seats  of  science  under 
Christian  influence,  where  the  sons  of  the  West  may  be  ga- 
thered, the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  called  down,  intellect  and 
learning  consecrated,  and  laborers  prepared  to  go  fprth  into  the 
BOUNDLESS  HARVEST  !  Whou  Oppressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  this  work,  some  relief  is  brought  to  the  mind  by  the  £Gict, 
that  so  far  as  our  Western  boundary  is  concerned,  we  have 
reached  our  final  limit,  unless  another  Continent  should  be 
upheaved  from  the  depths  of  the  Pacific.  In  this  directioOi 
therefore,  there  is  no  more  territory  to  be  acquired,  and  here 
.  the  restless  tide  of  emigration  which  has  so  long  been  flowing 
westward,  finds  an  impassable  barrier.  The  outlines  of  the 
vast  picture  are  drawn,  and  it  is  for  us,  and  those  who  come 
after  us,  to  fill  it  up.  Shall  it  be  covered  with  the  blackness 
of  darkness,  or  made  radiant  throughout  with  light 

AND   BEAUTY? 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Beoilaad,                 ". 10  50 

Bhrevfbnry,  Mast 43  00 

Boothington,  Ct 50  50 

St.  Loon.  Mo.,  W.  B.  OUmaa 10  00 

Bndbuy,  Mm., 37  50 

BUteiBvUIe,   ••     15  35 

Bontbboro,    *'     16  44 

Boekonk,      '*    0  50 

Bnreden.  N.Y., 3  35 

Bonth  Reading,  Mass. : 
C4M1.    Chnrch   to    constitntn 
Rev.A.£aienonaL.M.,..    35  50 
Cash, 10  00 

45  50 

*  Bonth  Weymoolh,  Mass ,  Con.Chnfch,  30  00 
1i,  N.  U.,  Con.  Qinrah, 0  00 

Ct., \ 13  00 

•    ,N,Y 15  00 


Ti07,N.Y.,]stPm.Chnroh 70  00 

Tannton,  Mass 6  50 

Tmmanshnrg,  N.  Y 50  00 

Uxbridge,  Mass.,  to  eon.    Rot.  John 

Oroott,  Wm.  C.  Capron,  and 

L.  Memben 101  00 

Upton,  Mass 17  50 

Vernoa  Centra,  Ot 100  00 

West  Bpringfield,  Mass $67  07 

Inland  Parish,  Edward  Smith    35  OQ 

0907 

Wrenthaa,  ttaai.,  to  eon.  Rot. 

Boraoe  James  L.M 4140 

"        North,    "    toooniti- 
tnte  Rer.  Tyler  Thntoher  a 

L.M 30  00 

7140 

Woroeeter,  Mass. : 

Union  Chnich 944  00 

Ladiee  of  the  two  Sewing 

Societies  of  the  Umon  Ch.,    50  00 
Individuals  in  the  1st  Ch.  and 

the  CakinlrtCh 38  00 

13300 

Woodbnry,  Ct ; 

North  Chorch |39  13 

Bonth  Chnrch 16  03 

45  10 

Wetheislleld,  Ct 00  00 

Westfield.MsM 35  00 

Weitbreok,  Ct.,  to  eonstitnte  Rev.  Wm. 

HydeaL.M 30  00 

Westrttle.  CL,  Cong.  Ch 33  35 

Wittsted,  (?t 31  3t 

Winchendon,  Mass.  • 

IstCong.Ch $13  00 

Gong.Ch 17  67 

30  07 

WaterbDry,Ct 103  SO 

Woodstock  (Maddy  Brook).  Ct 34  3ft 

Weatministor,  Ct 10  05 

Wbitonville.  Mast 31  00 

Wateitown.Ct 38  35 

Wey month.  Mam.,  Union  Seoiety  of 

Weymoath  and  Braintree, SO  38 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  1st  Pies.  Church.. .      54  54 

Wimamstown,  Mam., 81  OO 

Webster  "    10  08 

Westboro,  "     66  ^ 

Williamsbnig,      "     32  25 

Whately,             '*    9d  Con.  Choi^h...      K)  51 
Western  N.Y ;.... 43  00 


OtHBK  DtHATIONa. 

Springfield,  Mam.,  M.  &  C.  Merriam,       * 

7  copies  Webster's  Drctionarr 49  00 

Brlstoi.  Ct.,  Brewster  &  IngraJiam,  in 

Clocks 1500 

Waterbnry,   Ct.,  E.  £.   Priicbard,  in 

Buttons 13  00 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  J.  C.  Baldwin  in 

Sutionery 3  00 

Newbury  port,  Mass.,  C.  Whipple,  in 

Books — — 


t3r  See  Ftuaneiai  Statement,  p.  11. 
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APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY. 

Address  of  Rbv.  Chaales  White,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Pbsndeiit — I  propose  to  make  a  fisw  remarks  on  tbe  claims  of  Western 
Colleges  to  the  favorable  oonaideraiion  and  aid  of  Eaatem  patriots,  scholars  and 
Christians. 

The  action  of  these  Colleges  in  behalf  of  a  sound  and  thorough  scholarship  at 
the  West  is  one  ground  of  their  claim  upon  Eastern  encouragement. 

In  accomplishing  this  object  their  first  influence  is  necessary,  and  is  felt  in 
removing  existing  formidable  obstacles.  One  of  these  is  a  deep  and  general  preju- 
dice against  literary  training  in  Colleges.  These  seats  of  learning,  as  is  supposed, 
produce  and  continue  those  invidions  distinctions  in  society  already  too  wide  ana 
too  numerous.  The'  working  classes,  confessedly  a  large  part  of  the  sinew  and 
worth  of  the  community,  a/e  often  heard  to  allege,  that  Colleges,  besides  elevating 
a  few,  made  by  Heaven  their  equals,  to  lord  it  over  them,  encourage  lazy  idieneM 
and  ill  habits.  They  regard  them  like  packages  of  goods  and  boxes  at  store-doors, 
as  great  lounging-places  made  reapecuble,  as  popular  lures  td  beguile  away  precious 
time,  that  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  sober  duties  of  life.  OtheFS,  looking  at 
them  in  a  religious  light,  believe  them  formed  to  nourish  sectarianism,  bigotry, 
exclueiveness ;  to  stereotype  irresistibly  their  own  peculiarities  of  faith  and  morals 
upon  all.the  unpractised,  unwary  youth  committed  to  their  Jesuitical  mint.  This 
prejudice,  standing  directly  opposed  to  almost  the  only  means  of  a  lit)eral  education 
existing  in  nascent  communities,  is  deep-rooted  and  widely  diffused. 

Another  obstacle  is  a  settled  impression,  that  instruction  in  the  higher  parts  of 
an  intellectual  course,  is  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  prejudicial.  Great  nurobere 
nrgenily  insist,  that  Common  Schools  are  the  best  and  only  needed  Colleges  for 
republicans.  After  graduating  in  these,  energetic,  independent  minds,  and  nope 
others  are  worth  cultivating  at  all,  will,  as  they  believe,  school  themselves,  and 
flchool  themselves  well  and  largely  fpr  any  sphere  which  they  may  be  called  to 
move  in.  The  learned  profeasions,  they  freely  admit,  as  well  as  the  higher  fields 
of  science,  require  mental  acquisitions  and  mental  discipline  far  bejrond  what  can 
be  furnished  by  these  elementary  seminaries.  But  the  men,  say  they,  who  cannot 
Obtain  both  these  by  self-guided  inquiries  and  self-imposed  Intellectual  exercises, 
riiould  infer  that  Heaven  designs  them  for  some  other  sphere  of  action.  Franklin, 
they  allege,  was  never  drilled  in  a  recitation-room,  nor  initiated  into  philosophy  by 
blackboard,  diagram  and  lecture,  to  teach  him  how  to  put  the  lightning  into  a 
bottle,  and  play  with  thunderbolts  as  with  rush-lights.  Bovditch,  they  add,  was 
never  driven  through  Euclid,  and  Conic  Sections,  and  Calculos,  whether  he  would 
or  not,  at  the  point  of  College  authority ;  nor  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  nor 
Clay,  called  by  a  College  bell  from  chapel  to  recitation,  horn  recitation  to  chapel, 
from  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  to  the  Professor  of  Languages,  from  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages  to  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  so  successively  through  a  for- 
midable line  of  installed  dignitaries.    Yet,  in  profound  scholarship,  in  a  pure,  claa- 
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ileal,  spleBclid  eliM|aenee,  Uiese  Rtf-coitttnicted  men  are  mrivaUed  and  uneqiAUed. 
CcoM,  tbey  tell  110,  cease  crowding  the  eoll  with  plants  from  the  green-hoose,  and 
the  lidi  teefning  earth  will  send  up  healtbj  towering  occnpants ;  shot  tip  the  Col- 
leges and  deliver  ns  frcftn  these  nnrsed,  protected,  formal,  feeble,  dependent  products, 
and  we  shall  have  men — men  original,  independent,  powerful  i 

A  third  obstacle  to  an  establishment  and  difibsien  at  the  West  of  a  saperior 
scfaolanhip,  is  a  preralent  haste  to  msh  into  the  professions.  It  is  with  yast  dlf* 
6enlty  that  a  young  man,  intended  for  these  spheres  of  life,  can  be  induced  to  pur* 
soe  a  course  of  thorough  education.  Simated  in  the  midst  of  the  stir  and  excite* 
ment  incident  to  society  in  the  process  of  rapid  formation ;  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
growth  and  progcess,  where  the  <|oalified  and  unqualified,  the  superior  and  fnferior, 
seem  to  be  swept  on  together,  almost  irrespective  of  personal  exertion ;  in  the 
aridst  of  promises  of  immediate  and  brilliant  raward  to  profosnonal  services:  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  in  no  wise  disposed  to  criticise  their  efforts  severely,  or  to  be 
dJssarlsfied  with  anything  possessing  a  dashing  vivacity,  fluency,  and  boldness— in 
the  midst  of  these  circumstances,  the  tendency  to  enter  on  professional  life  with 
exceedingly  ilender  qualifications,  is  general  and  powerful.  The  scene  presented 
at  the  entrance  of  the  profesBions  is  like  that  at  a  wharf  before  a  ship  sets  saiL 
The  passengers  must  be  aboard,  come  what  will !  They  push  ahead  as  if  it  wem 
a  matter  of  life  or  death.  One  leaves  behind  him  his  trunk,  one  his  pocket-book*, 
another  his  stock  ol  sea-stores,  another  his  important  papers,  and  there  is  not  one 
who  has  not  left  much  behind  him ;  a  few,  in  their  haste  and  rush,  fall  ofi*  the 
plank  into  the  sea,  and  at  mndi  risk  and  vexation,  oovexed  with  sea-weed  and 
mud,  are  hauled  on  board.  On  board  !  on  board  at  all  hasards !  by  plank  or 
by  sea;  clothed  or  denhded;  trunk, papeia,  stores,  money,  or  no  trunk,  papers, 
stores,  money !  on  board,  whatever  else  ii  gained  or  lost !  Buch  is  the  rush  and 
soramhle  to  get  into  professiooal  life.  Thto  disposition  is  manifest  through  the 
whole  oouTse  of  an  education.  Westem  Literary  Institutions  are  mortified  to  see 
themselves  acting  the  part  of  an  np-town  omnibus,  diseharging  its  passengers  at 
every  street-comer.  Some  students  leave  at  the  preparatory  stage  of  their  course, 
some  fall  out  just  after  entering  Freshman,  some  at  Sophomore,  some  at  Junior, 
some  at  Senior  standing.  The  excitement,  the  golden  profit,  the  clustering  honors 
sf  a  profession  invite,  and  captivate,  and  carry  them  off  in  qdte  of  all  opposing 
influences. 

The  removal  of  these  prejudfeial  impreasiops  and  tendencies,  as  also  the  esta* 
bIsAmeni  of  correct  and  Hberal  sentiments,  is  the  legitimate  and  capable  duty  of 
Wfscem  Colleges. 

They  are  caUed  to  disabuse  and  undeoelve  the  country  in  respect  to  them 
all.  Especially  they  are  to  convince  its  professional  classes  that  those  who  become 
biflliant  and  eminent  without  training,  or  by  a  process  of  self-development  and 
self-instruction,  are  exceptions,  and  ahould  not  be  used  as  data  for  the  eatabllsh- 
ment  of  a  general  proposition.  That  a  general  expectation  of  eminence  and  suc- 
cess, vritkoui  €uUmn,  or  by  unguided  culture  at  the  first,  is  as  absurd  and  pre* 
posterous  as  it  would  be  for  every  insect  on  the  land  to  expect  to  be  an  original 
luminary,  because  a  few  animals  are  of  themselves  phosphorescent — tor  every  fiah 
to  expect  to  be  a  galvanic  battery,  because  some  eels  have  electrical  power— *fer 
every  lump  of  iron  ore  to  expeet  to  be  a  mariner's  coo^mss,  because  a  few  spe* 
omens  of  that  mineral  an  endowed  with  the  magnetic  principle. 

Besides  the  correction  of  prejudices  and  errors,  the  higher  Literary  Institutions 
aan  do  much  to  introduce  superior  seholanhip  into  the  West,  by  being  themselves 
good  exemplifications  of  solid  learning,  and  by  sending  abroad  annually  sound 
achotan  into  the  midst  of  the  population. 

There  is  no  law  of  matter  or  of  mind  more  invariable,  or  more  powerful,  than 
intellectual  sympathy.  Ahnost  as  an  instinct  does  mind  respond  to  mind  !  Intel- 
lects, Uke  the  stars,  are  eloquent,  when  their  voioe  is  not  heard.  Thought  intense 
sculptures  itself  on  the  forehead,  intelligence  beams  on  the  countenance ;  the  mind's 
great  eoeupations  and  communions  ara  revealed  in  outward  air  and  manner. 
Witooat  ai—miiig  to  be  an  instnietor,  every  graoefU  uiielleet  from  oar  literary 
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instiAitionff,  will  have,  vntonBOMAy  snd  unilt^ted,  dosten  of  pt|dl  inuUwtt 
cround  it,  drinking  in  iti  light,  wonhipping  its  xichcs  tnd  its  might*  Moreovet 
cultivated  minds  have  their  voice,  and  whenever  they  speak  there  will  be  listening 
and  learning  minds  to  hear,  to  awake,  to  thrill.  It  is  not  intinuted  that  there  can 
be,  in  this  way,  any  sodden  creations  of  superior  scholarship,  fiat  the  various 
private  and  pablie  comraanicatiods  of  excellent  scholan,  by  conversations  and 
addresses,  will  have  electrical  efficacy.  Their  intelleotnal  wealth,  their  thirst  jbr 
truths  their  reverence  for  learning,  their  conceptions,  their  power,  breathed  forth 
and  manifested  in  a  pure  eloquence,  will  commanicato  spirit,  kope^aad  action 
tfaroogh  a  wide  realm  of  susceptible  mind.  This  effect  will  be  specially  visible  in 
the  learned  professions.  So  long  a»  man  b  man,  it  will  oocnr  inevitably  and  inva« 
riably,  that  no  individoal  can  take  a  high  inteilectaal  position  at  the  bar,  in  ih« 
pulpit,  in  the  legiriatore,  on  the  beneh,  or  in  the  medical  art,  without  provoking 
the  emulation  of  a  whole  band  of  spirits  about  him.  JOo  we  see  a  powerful  advo* 
<»te,  a  successful  preacher,  a  profound  jniist,  an  elegant  debater,  or  an  eminent 
physician,  standing  forth  alone  in  his  profession,  all  his  compeers  left  behind  hint 
rossibiy  he  may  continue  to  stand  thus  alone ;  bvit  if  he  does,  he  must  make  giafti 
strides,  forward  and  upward.  A  phaiaaz  of  aspirants,  climbing  rapidly  and  reso^* 
lately  up,  will  soon  plant  their  feet  on  the  same  eminence  which  he  now  occupies. 
Many  an  individual,  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  has  seen  rush  <  by  him  and  beyond 
him,  rival  spiritti  who  wen  waked  and  prompted  solely  by  his  own  brilliancy  and 
Success.  This  excitement,  emulation  and  advancement,  reach  down  through  aU 
the  ranks  of  educated  men.  When  the  highest  existing  standard  is  raised,  a^  the 
best  scholata  become  better,  every  stratum  of  salient  mind  below,  rises  up  succee- 
sively,  like  steam  when  the  downward  pressure  is  off.  The  spirit  of  society  in. 
this  country  will  allow  of  no  broad  belt  between  its  differe&t  grades.  If  the  large, 
tail  trees  push  higher  their  heaids,  the  lesser  and  lower  will  Sioot  upward  luxuri- 
antly and  rapidly  after  them.  The  advancement  of  the  Faoul^  of  Colleges  in 
boiid  learning,  the  production  by  them  of  proportionally  riper  and  sounder  scholan, 
the  eonaequent  hfting  higher  up  of  numerous  other  minds  abroad  in  the  country,- 
the  eventual  giving  new  intelligeace  and  power  to  the  entire  body  of  literary  and 
professianai  men — ^these  constitute  a  truly  brilliant  series  of  effects  ;  they  present 
an  aggregate  accomplishment  of  surpassing  importance.  The  position  of  CoUeges^ 
as  capable  of  being  the  original  sources  of  such  successive  intellectual  illumina- 
titHoB,  is  truly  a  proud  one.  They  beam  up  their  light :  it  is  kindled  and  rekindled 
like  signal  fires  on  the  hill-tops,  until  it  shines  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land  t 
Accomplished  minds,  the  production  of  seminaries  of  learning,  are  to  the  country 
A  glory,  real  and  peimanenL  No  present  clouds,  no  passage  of  centuries,  can 
hide  or  obscure  them. 

II.  Another  service  of  which  Western  Colleges  are  eminently  capable,  is  an 
important  and  useful  action  on  Common  Schools. 

Their  first  effect  in  favor  of  these  juvenile  institutinnB,  is  to  produce  an  appre^ 
ciation  and  desire  of  education  among  the  mass  of  the  population.  NegUgenee 
and  indifference  in  respect  to  all  intellectual  cultivation,  aie  inevitably  incident  to 
new  settlements.  The  fust  business  of  the  Western  emigrant  is  to  protect  himself 
fr6m  the  elements,  and  obtain  daily  food  of  the  ooarwst  materisis.  Neither  a 
school,  nor  a  school-hoose  will  be  thought  of,  till  the  demands  of  nature,  which 
cannot  be  delayed,  are  satisfied/  The  populatioB  for  many  3ream  is  sparse,  making 
schools  inconvenient.  O  whig  to  the  equality  and  simple  habita  of  pioneer  life,  and 
the  few  requisitions  made  for  educated  mind,  the  disadvantages  of  bein'g  destitute 
of  a  Common  School  training,  are  but  little  felt.  These  causes,  operating  together, 
produce  in  new  countries  a  great  and  general  apathy  in  respect  to  eariy  education « 
So  long  as  this  indifference  remains,  efibrts  in  behalf  of  sobooks  will  be  feeble  and 
nearly  fruitless.  There  might  exist  ample  funds,  competent  instructors,  required 
tad  superior  books ;  but  if  primary  education  be  nee  valued  and  desired,  these 
advantages  will  be  like  facilities  for  fanning  and  manufacturing,  where  there  are 
none  desiroas  to  engage  in  these  employments ;  or  like  a  noble  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, rigged  and  manned,  where  men  wish  neither  freight  nor  pfagi.    bidlfiisr- 
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cww  Is  a  df^  rot,  ft  pulqr.  Until  tfafe  is  tslien  awsy»  evecy  mafsmeBt  in  fav^  of 
edttcatioD  is  a  useless  sgitation  in  a  valley  of  death :  changes  are  no  improve* 
ments :  it  is  all  diy  bones  and  inanimation  stiU.  It  is  indispensable,  that  a  strong 
edoeational  &eling,  as  a  life,  as  a  passion,  as  a  stirring  impulse,  pervade  the  com- 
munity. Mental  culture  must  be  a  &mily  ambition,  a  neighborhood  pride,  a  uni- 
vaml  emulation.  It  most  become  a  habit,  an  expectation,  a  pre-reqaisite  element 
ef  social  organization.  CollegBs  can  greatly  assist  in  the  production  of  this  state 
of  things.  If  the  spirit  of  education  linger  at  all  among  the  people,  they  can  evolve, 
fiw,  instruct  it.  If  it  be  wanting,  they  can  create  it.  A  part  of  their  power  is 
eierted  on  the  simple  principle  of  that  commendable  rivalry,  alluded  to.  Unreached 
eminences,  nnattained  advantages,  are  instantly  valued  and  desired,  on  being 
hdd  out  fairly  before  .the  general  mind.  It  is  the  first  and  strongest  impulse  oi 
nan,  fifom  infancy  upward,  to  push  himself  into  all  the  visible  pbces  which  are 
above  him,  especially  into  all  the  places  where  he  sees  others  in  actual  possessioD 
of  superiority  and  importance.  The  grand  vocation  of  Colleges,  as  before  stated, 
ra  to  plant  over  the  (ace  of  society,  men  of  developed,  refined,  enriched,  influential 
minds.  There  will  be  aronnd  each  of  these,  not  the  aspirations  and  tug  of  colleagues 
and  rivals  only,  but  on  awaking,  a  struggle,  a  lesvrreetion  of  the  general  mind.  A 
seal,  a  hope,  a  stem  nn&ltering  purpose  will  be  kindled,  which  nothiog  can  resist. 
In  the  hearts  of  fktheis,  mothers,  sons,  daughters,  simuUsneoasly  is  whispered  the 
faMpiiry  1  Is  ignorance  all  that  lies  between  us  and  possessions,  prerogatives,  dis* 
tinctipns'?  Bridged  shall  be  the  chasm!  Is  it  true,  positively,  that  education  can 
conduct  and  a(hrance  us  to  them  alii  No  longer  dwell  we  and  our  families  here) 
linked  to  these  inferiorities,  cmshed  under  this  intellectual  poverty.  Up !  out  of 
this  place !  Up,  we  all !  Build  school-houses,  plant  schools,  call  schoolmasters, 
ionuab  books,  gather  the  children,  inspire  the  yonth !  evolve,  upUft  the  population ! 

A  more  direct  and  immediate  tnfluence  of  the  educated,  whom  the  Colleges  are 
able  to  plant  among  the  people,  is  exerted  by  their  private  soggestions ;  by  thek 
effi»rts  through  the  press ;  by  their  public  lectures.  In  these  methods  they  may 
communicate  a  mass  of  needed  information,  present  an  array  of  powerful  motives, 
an  accanmhition  of  fervid,  eloquent  appeals,  which  shall  produce,  in  a  single  year, 
more  spirit,  action,  and  aceoniplishment  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools,  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centmy  would  have  witnessed  in  the  absence  of  these  exertions.  The 
aecessity  of  bringing  such  influences  to  bear  on.  the  community,  in  order  to  success 
snd  thrUit  in  primary  education,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  horn  the  fiiet 
that  a  negativo  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  positive,  a  nonentity  with  an  entity.  As  there 
Is  no  element  of  life,  action,  or  improvement  in  a  negative,  in  a  non-existence ; 
nothing  in  a  shadow  to  change  itself  to  substance,  in  a  vacuum  to  fill  itself  with 
matter,  in  daiknees  to  turn  itself  to  light,  if  there  ever  be  substance,  matter,  light» 
where  none  existed  before,  they  must  be  introduced  from  exterior  places,  and  by 
Beans  of  exterior  power.  If  schools,  juvenile  instruction,  'Stndy,  mental  culture, 
ever  fill  and  bless,  to  a  needed  extent,  the  regions  where  they  are  wanting  now, 
tnfluence  from  abroad  most  be  largely  and  energetically  employed.  Of  our  present 
ten  millions  of  people  in  the  Valley  of  the  MissiBsippi,  mors  than  half  a  million 
above  the  age  of  twenty  cannot  read  and  write.  One  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand, as  is  supposed,  between  five  and  twenty,  now  attend  no  school,  and  are  likely 
therefore  to  grow  up  unable  to  read  and  write.  Then  there  are  three  millions  more 
whose  edueation  is  exceedingly  slender.  These  facts  show  a  melancholy  extent  of 
nention,  a  wide  waste  of  destitution  and  lethai;gy.  How  shall  it  be  all  occupied 
witti  the  fiunlides  of  primary  education  1  How  ahallitbe  all  animated  with  iocipi* 
cnt  intellectual  life  and  culture  ?  It  is  to  be  tlone,  to  a  great  extent,  thfoug^  the 
mittistrieA  of  educated,  large«minded  men  from  the  hifi^er  instimtions.  Through 
ail  this  Uank  desolation,  they  must  stir  up  or  create  a  high  estimation,  an  ardent, 
general,  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  edueation,  and  then  arouse  and  direct  a  strong 
and  permanent  movement  to  people  it  with  school-houses,  to  introduce  to  it  com- 
petent instruction,  to  enrich  it  all  over  with  cultivated  mind ! 

CoDeges  are  capable  of  a  more  dirnct  and  immediate  beneficial  influence,  stilly 
en  Common  Seboolt.    Infer  to  that  which  can  be  exerted  to  improve  the  chano- 
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ter  of  their  books  and  d  their  faMtnietion.  Whatever  may  be  -tme  of  the  aetioB 
of  Collegea,  in  thee&  mpects,  in  older  aections  of  the  coontry,  at  the  Weet»  their 
aid  if  invaluable.  As  the  amoopt  of  aocompUahment,  in  ail  norwries  of  inatme- 
tion,  will  ever  depend  upon  the  qualification  of  their  teachen,  whatever  improve<> 
ment  may  be  effected  in  the  intellectual  guides  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the 
West,  will  be  a  radical  and  eaaeDtial  service.  Thousands  are  now  employed  as 
inatructorBy  especiaHy  in  the  new  portions  of  the  country,  with  such  meagse 
acquirements,  a  statement  of  them  would  hardly  be  oredited.  Great  sums  are  annu- 
ally expended,  wastid,  more  than  waited,  for  instruction,  which,  through  incom- 
petency, is  never  attempted  to  be  gjlven  at  all ;  for  useless,  ioe6icient  teaching,  not 
deserving  the  name  of  instruction :  for  erroneoua  inculcation,  requiring  a  reverse 
process,  and  occupying  more  time  in  the  unlearning,  than  in  the  acquiring.  The 
Colleges  oan  perform  a  truly  important  labor  for  these  wron^Bd  eommunities,  by 
sending  to  their  schools  men  qualified  to  give  able  and  right  instruction. '  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  teachers  of  tliis  description  aie  needed  in  the  Wea^ 
em  Valley. 

These  institutions  have  another  valuable  servioe  to  perfonn  in  relation  to  books 
for  the  schools  of  the  country.  Few  worics  of  any  description  are  found  in  new 
settlements.  Of  elemenury  ones  for  schools,  ihere  is  often  not  one  fourdi  part  of 
a  competent  supply.  Not  anfrequently,  a  numerous  family  of  children  present 
themselves  to  their  teacher,  with  but  one  or  two  text-bodu  for  all  their  studies,  and 
for  all  the  difl&rent  stagea  of  dieir  advancemenL  In  many,  instancea  the  chancier 
and  variety  of  the  treatiaes  furnished,  are  still  more  unfortunate  than  the  defiaenoy. 
Those  used  even  now,  in  portions  of  the  West,  are  nearly  as  heterogeneous  and  ill 
adapted  as  could  well  be  collected  together.  Straggling  copies  of  almost  every 
edition  of  almost  every  school-book,  published  within  the  last  forty  years,  inciuding 
chance  volumes  of  hymns,  tales,  biography,  history  and  theology,  are  frequently 
seen  coming  into  a  school  at  its  opening,  like  the  animals  of  every  sort  into  Noah't 
Ark.  However  capable  and  inde&tigable  the  teachers,  however  susceptible  and 
industrious  the  scholam,  improvement  with  such  helps  will  be  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed and  slow.  This  state  of  things  is  not  owing  to  any  dearth  of  sniuble  works 
in  the  depositories  of  the  book-publishers.  Their  rooms  are  crowded  and  groan- 
ing with  productions  so  able,  so  skillfully  adapted  to  the  varions  stages  of  a  pri- 
mary education,  there  seems,  at  fimt  view,  scarcely  any  thing  left  lor  deaire  or 
improvement.  The  reading  books,  particularly  those  fit  more  advanced  pupils, 
are  collections  of  the  finest  specimens  of  writing  to  be  found  in  our  language.  How 
shall  these  invaluable  elementary  lessons  for  childhood,  so  adapted  and  perfect  as 
to  become  ahnost  text-book  and  teaclier,  as  also  the  higher  grade  of  treatises,  full 
of  purity  of  sentiment,  graoe  of  atyle,  wealth  of  thought ;  how  ohall  theae  guides 
and  models  be  removed  from  the  shelves  of  the  bookseUers,  and  be  introduced  into 
all  the  aohool-honses  of  the  land  9  The  simple  reply  of  the  political  economist  ia, 
oraate  a  demand  and  the  transfer  will  be  made  in  a  single  month !  Bnt  how  diaU 
the  demand  be  created?  By  the  Collegea.  The  UuU  and  education  and  literary 
anUrffrioe,  produced  and  difiused  over  the  country  by  these  institutions,  constituis 
the  most  appropriate  and  powerful  agency  for  this  pufpose,  which  is  capable  of  being 
devised.  That  agency  htm  already  acted  largely  and  efficiently  in  this  duvotion. 
It  is  still  efiecting  the  most  important  changea.  It  is  hereafter  to  work  still  wider 
and  happier  results.  This  one  service  of  f£ieing  superior  text-books  in  the  hands 
of  all,  is  capable  of  doubling,  perhaps  quadrupling  the  eflReetiveness  and  the  good 
to  be  looJLed  for  from  the  primary  education  of  the  Missinippi  Valley.  In  its 
aocompiuimient,  the  influence  and  aid  contributed  by  Western  Colleges  will  make 
them  remembered  as  benefiictors  of  their  country.  The  importance  and  value  of 
this  labor,  every  intelligent  dtiaen  will  perceive  aUnost  as  an  imhesitating  intuition. 
To  expect  satia&ctory  improvement  without  proper  books,  is  toejq)ect  an  ascent  to 
heights  without  intermediate  footholds.  Even  the  angels  in  Jaeob's  visiooi  had  a 
"  ladder"  on  which  they  reached  the  skies. 

Colleges  have  ever  guided,  guarded,  inspirited,  invigorated  Common  Schools. 
They  are  the  natural  patinos  and  instracton  of  them*  because  these  juvenile  nnr> 
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mtif  are  the  sonroes  of  theiir  own  U&  and  growth,  jost  at  the  mother  stork  it  the 
natnml  nooriaher  of  the  yoang  brood,  becaose  they  axe  afterwards  vo  bear  herBeJi 
abroad  upon  their  winga. 

I  like  however  another  figure  better — I  prefer  to  think  of  the  College  and  the 
eommon  school  as  those  double,  sons  which  astronomers  tell  us  revolve  about  each 
other  with  mutual  illuminations,  and,  as  copartnen,  constitute  a  common  centre  of 
light  and  heat  for  their  common  retinue  of  worlds.  The  higher  and  lower  institu* 
tions  exchange  freely  with  each  other  advantages  and  influences,  by  which  both 
are  improved,  and  then  unite  in  throwing  blessings  more  munificently  abroad  upon 
the  eommnnity.  Neither  of  them  can  be  spared  without  disturbing  an  important 
harmony  of  influences  in  society,  nor  without  withdrawing  a  large  portion  of  its 
elevating  aud  conservative  forces. 

Excluding  Territories,  we  have  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  lying  in  the  Mis- 
iMppi  Valley,  one  College  for  every  SK2,000  square  miles.  This  is  the  same  ratio 
as  would  be  one  College  for  Connecticut,  MasMUibosetts,  and  New  Hampshire. 
Within  the  same  States,  there  is  room  for  276,000  school  districts,  of  four  square 
miles  each.  In  these  districts,  there  are  already  two  millions  of  children,  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15.  I  love  to  think  of  Western  Colleges  as  standmg  among  these 
376,(M0  districts^  and  these  two  millions  of  children,  with  their  best  energies  and 
wisdom  employed  to  furnish  them,  as  they  shall  need,  with  exbellent  teachers  and 
teaching,  and  with  all  other  desirable  aids  and  encouragements. .  I  love  to  think  of 
them  as  receiving  largely  in  turn  firom  an  mstrdcted  population,  supplies,  supports,. 
and  bleaiings.  Common  schools  no  doubt  will  prosper  and  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  prosperity  and  growth  of  these  central  Institutions,  much  as  satellites  wax  and 
diine  with  every  new  brilliancy  which  is  kindled  upon  the  £ioe  of  their  parent  orbs. 

III.  But  the  grand  doty  and  accomplishment  of  Western  Colleges  is  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Western  civilization. 

Yon  will  scarcely  permit  me  to  occupy  you  with  remarks  upon  a  truth  so  ap- 
parent^  and  so  readily  admitted,  as  this  importance  of  Christianity  to  the  best 
Civilintion. 

Coniessedly,  society  without  thU  great  power,  however  improved  by  other 
agencies,  will  present  itself  with  many  and  essential  deficienoes.  In  the  absence 
of  Christianity,  the  arts,  though  possessed  of  merit,  will  have  a  tendency  to  the 
mere  gratification  of  taste  more  than  to  the  substantial  utilities  of  life.  Literature, 
also,  without  this  salt,  while  confessedly  possessed  of  elegance,  copiousness  and 
power,  betrays  a  similar  tendency,  and  is  ever  verging  to  the  specious  rather  than 
the  flolid,  the  imaginative  rather  than  the  real,  the  amusing  rather  than  the  instruc- 
tive. Social  refinement,  without  the  infusion  of  Christiatiity,  produces  dignity  and 
polish  of  demeanor  upon  the  out^de  of  society,  but  leaves  underneath,  in  the  afieo^ 
tions,  much  roughness,  much  insincerity.  Its  courtesies  are  rather  chivalries  than 
kindnesses ;  its  professions  rather  formalities  than  emanations  of  the  heart.  Its 
modes  of  life  have  more  ezpensiveness  than  elegance,  more  gorgeousness  than 
tsste.  A  Civilization  without  Christianity,  nourishes  ambition  more  than  noble 
eminence,  grandeur  more  than  greatness,  glory  more  than  virtue.  It  is  a  cold  cul- 
ture and  ministration  round  nhoul  society,  rather  than  a  wannth  and  ft  life  in  its 
heart.  In  times  of  perfect  tranquillity  its  defects  do  not  appear.  But  when  public 
passion  is  stirred  ;  when  ambitious  spirits  are  waked  ;  when  corruption  breaks  out 
into  power ;  when  revolution  and  anarchy  disgorge  the  rottenness  festering  in  the  vi- 
tals of  society ;  when  every  man  becomes anishmaelite,  and  arrows,  firebrands  and 
dcsath  fly  thidL,  then  this  Civilization  is  perfectly  impotent.  It  is  a  dim,  .strug- 
gling  star-light  upon  deep-volumed  darkness :  it  is  a  tiny  infant  pressure  upon  the 
heaving  of  an  earthquake  ;  it  is  a  nig^t-dew  upon  the  vast  fiery  issues  of  a  crater. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  defect  and  inefficiency  of  Civilization  without  reli- 
gion, that  it  should  assome  a  form  so  brilliant  as  to  evolve  the  most  illustrious  phi- 
losophere,  oreton  and  generals,  also  to  give  name  to  two  of  the  most  remarkable  agea 
of  the  world,  and  yet  pennit  both,  two  eentnifies  sAer  their  elevation,  to  sink  into 
the  lowest  barbarism  and  darkness,  and  thot  pass  wholly  away  from  the  &ce  of 
the  world. 
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In  order  to  discharge  this  obligation  in  respect  to  the  infusion  of  Cbristianit  jr  intd 
Western  Civilization,  Western  Colleges,  without  sqoeamishness,  concealment  or 
fear,  are  avowed  and  known  to  be  places  for  the  diligent  inculcation'  of  spiriiaal 
Christianity,  as  well  as  the  troths  of  sotence  and  the  graces  of  literattire.  TheV 
would  not  and  do  not  attempt  to  bring  ihe  Christian  religion  down  from  her  grand, 
large  designs,  from  her  free,  broad  movements  in  her  own  native  fields  no  nar- 
rower than  the  universe,  and  compel  her  to  move  and  speak  as  dictated,  to  contract 
and  torture  her  glorious  form  into  any  iron  frame.  But  they  seek  to  make  her 
great  principles  and  proclamations,  her  doctrines  and  injunctions,  evolving  God, 
redemption,  probation,  eternity,  human  duties,  human  interests,  human  destinies 
— ^to  make  these,  most  oonscientiously,  an  elemental  part  Of  Collegiate  instroe- 
tloD  ;  to  lay  them  down  as  monitory  lessons  before  the  heart  of  every  student ; 
to  keep  them  vivid  and  present  arotmd  his  conscience ;  to  interweave*  them  into 
t  daily  influence  upon  his  life.     ' 

The  agency  of  Western  Colleges  in  the  great  work  of  incorporating  Chris- 
tianity into  Western  Civilization,  will  be  very  efficiently  exerted  by  means  of  the 
men  whom  they  educate.  '  These  Institutions  being  made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  as 
they  must  be,  seats  of  pure  religion  as  well  Ss  of  sound  learning,  a  large  portion  of 
their  students  will  carry  out  with  them  into  society,  the  holy  and  conservative  influ- 
ences of  Christianity.  Some  of  their  alumni  will,  from  lack  of  talents  and  enter- 
prise, sink  into  insignificance.  Most  of  them,  however,  will  occupy  high  places. 
On  these  positions,  religion,  embodied  in  their  character,  will  disseminate  sacred 
infusions  through  large  communities,  and  at  the  same  time,  according  to  its  own 
nature,  grow  rich  by  giving,  acquire  weight  by  diffusion,  accumulate  life  by  com- 
municating vitality.  Who  therefore  shall  set  metes  and  bounds  to  their  moral  efli- 
ciency  ?  No  more  can  good  men  fVom  the  Colleges  be  planted  on  the  elevations  of 
the  community,  without  insinuating  through  it  the  most  bland,  and  meliorating 
influences,  than  suns  can  be  set  up  in  the  heavens,  without  radiati^  warmth  and 
Kfe  into  the  chilled  vegetation  outspread  underneath  them. 

Mark  their  influence,  should  they  enter  the  legal  profession.  Gentlemen  of  the 
bar  form  a  habit  of  patient  research,  arrive  at  a  rare  power  of  sifting  truth  out  from 
fiillacies,  of  discerning  charaeter,  of  understanding  human  rights.  They  b>?come 
conservatives  in  society,  and  resist  the  recklessness  of  ignorant  innovation,  the 
confidence  of  partial  experiment,  the  effrontery  of  unauthorized  dogmas.  No  class 
of  men  are  so  identified  with  the  public  interests  ;  their  positions  and  opinions 
and  political  doctrines  and  political  policy  are  almost  oracalar. 

By  the  education  of  religious  physicians.  Western  Literiiry  Institutions  secure 
still  other  allies  in  the  work  of  perfecting  a  Christian  Civilization.  The  man,  who  has 
received  the  antidote  of  a  physical  disease  from'  his  medical  adviser,  can  scarcely 
refuse  to  respond  to  his  representations  of  the  grand  infallible  remedy,  provided  by 
divine  mercy  for  deep  moral  leprosies !  Like  the  unseen  circulations  under  ground, 
which  nourish  luxuriant  vegetation  above,  the  religious  influence  of  the  professora 
of  the  healing  art — ^noiseless  and  unobserved,  causes  to  spring  up  from  its  quiet 
operations,  a  refreshing,  delightful  scene  of  moral  life.  In  furnishing  to  the  com- 
munity physicians,  who,  in  addition  to  talents  and  learning,  are  in  their  character 
fair  exemplifications  of  the  conscientiousness  and  transfonning  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  are  impressive  advocates  of  its  divinity  and  its  sanction?,  who  are 
zealous  promoters  of  conversions  to  its  faith  and  hopes.  Colleges  may  perform  an 
eminent  service  toward  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Western  Civilization. 

They  are  capable  of  exerting  a  still  mightier  influence  in  the  same  direction  by 
means  of  the  education  of  a  pious  ministry.  For  this  emphatically  have  Western 
Colleges  been  founded  in  prayers  and  tears  and  faith ! 

Western  Colleges  are  hereafter  to  be  the  chief  sources  of  a  Western  ministry. 
The  ministers,  sent  from  thb  East  to  the  West,  are  not  one-2Sth  of  the  numbers 
which  are  immediately  needed. 

Those  who  have  entered  the  Western  field  from  New  England,  are  every  day 
returning  home,  thereby  making  the  number  less. 

New  England  has  now  fewer  men  to  spare  for  the  West,  than  heretofore.    She 
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is  to  have  still  fewer  for  qb  id  coming  years.  The  ranks  of  her  eflScient  ministry 
are  not  filled  at  the  present  time  as  fast  as  they  are  thinned.  Unless  the  Spirit 
revisit  the  Churches,  and  call  yoong  men  from  the  toils  and  tides  of  business  to  the 
services  of  the  palpit,  there  will  soon  be  a  destitution  here.  There  may  be  supers 
nameraries  still  in  New  England,  but  these  would  do  very  little  to  supply  the  West, 
were  ihey  to  emigrate-^ihey  would  be  supernumeraries  there,  and  our  vacancies 
lemain  numerous  and  fearfol  9s  before. 

There  are  other  facts  to  diminish  the  New  England  supply  of  ministers  for  the 
West.  The  romance  connected  wjih  the  ejLercise  of  the  ministeijal  officein  pioueer 
settlements,  and  stirriog  scenes  of  adventure,  is  now  nearly  all  worn  away.  A 
New  England  homogeneous  people,  instead  of  the  unformed,  heterogeneoas  con- 
gregation of  the.  West ;  hard  roads,  instead  of  almost  impassable  ones ;  a  neat, 
well-appointed,  oarpeted  Church,  instead  o{  a  log  school^hoase ;  a  clear,  whole- 
some air,  instead  of  damps  and  miasmas  ;  thrift  and  wealth  already  possessed,  in- 
stead of  mere  prospective  prosperity  and  competence  : — ^these  will  present  stronger 
and  stronger  attractions  to  detaifi  Eastern  ministers  at  home  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 
We  at  the  West  shall  never  be  completely  supplied  irom  Eastern  Churches.  Westr 
em  Colleges,  as  sources  of  supply,  are  wholly  indispensable. 

Anot^r  consideration,  which  ooght  to  turn  attention  to  Western  Institutions 
for  a  Western  ministry,  is  the  ihct  that  education  at  Western  Institutions  may  be 
obtained  at  one-fourth  the  cost  required  in  New  England  Colleges.  The  whole 
average  College  eipense'at  the  West,  per  year,  is  from  50  to  75  dollars. 

It  is  for  the  peeuniary  interest^  therefore,  of  the  Church  of  God  in  this  country, 
to  sastain  and  endow  Western  Colleges,  and  then  look  to  them  for  a  Western 
ministry. 

Then  there  is  an  additional  eonslderation  kindred  to  this-^the  support  of  a 
ministry  furnished  by  the  West  costs  less,  after  it  is  in  tht  6eld,  than  one  educated 
in  New  England.  Western  young  mbn  grow  up  with  plaLn,  hardy  habits,  few  wants, 
and  eelf>snppoTting  energies. 

It  is  another  advantage,  that  ministers  of  Western  growth  are  inured  to  the 
climate,  and  can,  with  more  ease  and  less  personal  isacrifice,  endure  the  labors  and 
privations  incident  to  Western  ministerial  life. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  New  England  ministers  who  have  come 
to  the  West.  They  are  the  fennders  of  our  Colleges,  the  founders  of  our  Churches, 
the  founders  of  nearly  all  our  eleemosynary  Institutions.  Through  their  zeal,  and 
ability,  and  holy  influence,  thousands  of  hearts  are  now  beating  with  the  hopes  of 
immortality ;  through  the  same,  many  from  our  population  haye  gone  up  to  heaven 
to  swell  the  numbers  without  number  before  the  tlm>ne.  But  all  that  the  East  has 
done  and  will  do,  in  sending  us  ministers,  is  like  salting  the  ocean  by  the  handful. 
We  pray  New  England  to  send  them  still.  Bat  I  think  the  fa6t  must  be  considered 
settled  :  Ovr  4>wn  CoUegee  muet  be  our  grand  reeource !  JThe  ministry  which 
these  InstitQtions  shall  introduce  into  Western  pulpits  is  a  matter  oi  no  ordinary 
importance.  These  palpits,  like  polpits  every  where,  are  commanding  positions. 
Tbey  are  like  impr^nable  fortifications,  in  no  danger  of  being  interrupted  and  stilled 
while  delivering  their  volleys  of  truth.  It  does  this  profession '  injustice,  however, 
to  liken  its  action  to  the  modes  of  woridly  warfaiie ;  its  weapons  are  not  carnal. 
I  only  allege  that  it  is  a  decided  advantage,  that  the  pulpit  is  free,  and  puts  forth 
its  holy  power,  unforbidden  and  unsilenced  !  Partially  as  the  country  is  now  sup- 
plied with  a  ministry,  the  whole  number  of  addresses  to  the  people  from  the  clergy 
is  greater  than  those  heard  from  all  other  sources  whatsoever.  Were  the  ranks  ci 
the  ministry  full,  and  were  the  people  gathered  into  congregations  of  500  souls 
dach,  there  would  not  be  less  than  144,000  serious  discourses  delivered  in  the  West- 
ern V^Iey  every  week,  seven  millions  two  hundred  thousand  every  year.  Many 
^  these  would  be  delivered  to  docile  ehiklhood,  and  to  susceptible  youth ;  many  to 
the  seriousness  and  subdued  attention  found  at  the  house  of  dekth ;  a  fairge  number 
to  Che  reverence  and  expectation  assembled  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  consecrated 
Sabbath ;  odbers  to  a  de«p^  and  general  ezoitability,  produced  by  a  special  heavenly 
influence.  When  it  is  remembered  what  infinite  subjects  and  interests  are  involved 
in  tins  ttddiMMS,  when  it  is  isUMpibered  that  wheneyer*  wherever,  to  whomsoever 
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God's  messenger  speaks,  he  finds  an  undismayed,  unhudied  conscience  has  spoken 
before  hiny,  has  pierced  the  dnli  cold  ear  of  transgression,  has  arraigned  the  criminal, 
has  summoned  the  witnesses,  has  gfycn  intimations  of  the  awaiting  tremendon* 
doom,  who  shall  feel  himself  able  to  take  measurement  of  the  power  of  i^  holy 
ministry !  True,  it  is  a  people  dead,  thrice  dead,  in  trespartps  and  sins,  to  which 
the  pulpit  brings  its  messages,  but  it  preaches  Him  who  is  himself  the  resarreetipn 
and  the  life.  It  proposes  an  omnipotent  mercy  as  the  agency  to  create,  out  of 
the  bones  and  dust  of  a  universal  ruin,  a  regenerated  and  sanctified  population  ! 

There  is  an  additional  influence  invariably  attendant  upon  the  nunistry,  which 
should  be  included  in  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  action  of  the  pulpit— I  mean  the 
power  of  the  Bible.  The  Scriptures  and  the  ministry  are  inseparably  associated. 
As  the  servants  of  Christ  carry  the  sacred  volume  with  them,  to  be  the  standing 
letter  of  their  commission,  the  record  of  their  instructions,  and  the  treasury  of  their 
eommunications,  they  will  always  actively  and  widely  circulate  it  among  the  peo» 
pie  to  whom  they  minister.  They  will  introduce  it  to  them  as  God's  unsealed, 
only  siatote-book,  God's  only  communication  to  the  revolted,  proffering  pardon  and 
peace,  and  providing  deliverance  from  corruption. 

While,  therefore,  the  ministry  directly  unsheathes,  in  Jehovah's  service,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  same  sword,  under  plerical  supervision,  unsheathes  itself 
in  the  families  of  a  wide  population.  The  servants  of  God  in  public  places  discuss, 
out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  involving  the  government 
of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man,  a(nnounce  its  denunciations  to  the  hard-hearted, 
repeat  its  tones  of  mercy  to  the  submissive.  The  Bible  passes  forth  and  more  pri* 
vately  opens  its  lessons  of  wisdom,  its  revelations  of  God  and  eternity,  to  the 
mechanic  in  his  shop,  to  the  merchant  at  his  counter,  to  the  professional  man  in  his 
oflSce,  to  the  scholar  in  his  study,  to  the  family  at  the  fireside,  to  the  sojourner  at 
hiB  resting-place.  The  pulpit  and  the  Bible  are  never  dissevered ;  they  multiply 
their  labors,  diffuse  their  instructions,  do  all  their  works  of  love  on  the  same  theatre. 
Like  the  twin  stars  in  our  sky,  they  move  and  shine  always  together.  A  ministry 
warmed  and  ennobled  by  the  deep  springs  of  an  intelligent  piety,  end  attended  upon 
the  whole  field  of  its  exertions  by  Bibles,  as  ministering  spirits  to  echo  and  sanction 
its  teachings  and  warnings,  exercises  a  power  as  incalculable  as  it  is  important. 
From  the  first  institution  of  the  priestly  office  among  the  Jews,  there  has  been  n# 
human  agency  on  the  earth  equal  to  that  of  the  Evangelical  Ministry. 

There  are  two  considerations  which  render  an  Evangielical  Ministry  of  tpecial 
importance  at  the  West. 

One  of  these  is  the  extremely  diverse  and  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  elements 
to  be  constructed  there  into  a  social  organiiation.  The  Western  valley  is  settled 
by  emigrants  from  every  State  in  our  own  Union,  commingled  with  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Swiss,  Poles,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Russians,  Swedes,  Germans,  Welsh, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Spaniards,  Pormguese,  Italians,  Africans,  Asiatics.  The  population 
is  still  more  divided  in  matters  of  religion. 

An  Evangelical  Christianity,  in  the  hands  of  an  Evangelical,  able  Ministry,  has 
much  power  to  reduce  national  dweroities  and  varieties  of  religume  opinion  into 
consistency  and  harmony. 

Christianity  is  first  a  sympathy,  and  then  a  power !  As  a  s]rmpathy  it  has  the 
quality  of  universality.  It  knows  no  boundary  but  the  utmost  limit  of  being— of 
humanity  and  divinity,  of  created  intelligences  and  the  Creator.  For  the  former, 
man,  its  sympathy  is  special.  No  matter  in  what  nook  or  comer  of  the  world  he 
may  be  obscured,  no  matter  of  what  name,  or  natk>n,  or  language  he  may  be,  or  to 
what  degradation  he  may  have  fallen,  no  matter  what  errors -he  may  have  adopted, 
wherever  there  is  a  man,  thither  does  Christianity  go  with  its  interest  and  love.  It' 
approaches  him  with  a  heart  outpouring  with  kindness  and  a  hand  running  over 
with  blessings.  It  welcomes  him  out  and  forth  to  every  good  that  the  Infinite 
Father  has  provided  for  any  of  His  great  family.  How  readily  will  the  divene 
population  of  the  West  mingle  add  amalgamate,  if  Christianity  shall  thus  mould  it 
into  a  geiieral  contagious  sympathy,  so  that  heart  shall  thrill  and  throb  to  heart  ia 
nnion,  and  man  become  a  trae  finenid  to  man ! 

Christiamty  is  ako  a  power  as  well  as  a  sympathy.    It  tiamfbrmii  reooiiilniein. 
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Its  flubjeetfl  are  *re-born^  .raised  from  the  dead.  Aa  in  thia  reaoacitatioa  and  re- 
organixation,  they  are  mahioned  by  the  same  meana  and  agencies,  reanitaiated  by 
the  same  inbreathed  spirit,  they  mast  bear  the  same  essential  constituent  of  cha- 
racter. What  if  oar  popalation  be  therefore  of  every  Icindred,  and  nation,  and 
tongae,  and  people  nnder  the  whole  heaven  !  What  if  they  be  of  every  faiih,  and 
fiNrm,  and  name,  and  ritual,  and  origin  !  What  if  some  be  of  Paul,  some  of  Cephas, 
and  otbere  of  Apolloa !  They  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Give  us,  at  the  West,  by 
meana  of  a  sound  Western  ministry,  a  Christianity  which  begeisin  every  mon  a 
sympathy  with  every  other  man,. bond  or  free.  Barbarian  or  Greek,  Christian  m 
Jew  ;  which  has  a  fuH  ability  ta  mould  all  human  elements  into  its  ndble  forms  and 
permeate  them  with  its.  own  energetic  life  ;  give  us  this  sympathising,  transform* 
lag  power,  and  all  our  diversities  diall  be  beautifully  harmonized  into  accordancy, 
aymmeiry,  compactness,  strength !  I  care  not  how  gnarled  and  perverse,  when  in 
the  original  oak,  were  the  ribs,  and  planks,  and  limbers  of  the  noble  ship  which  ia 
riding  before  me.  All  is  skilfiiilly  shaped  and  fitted  now,  and  she  is  truly  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  grandeur.  I  care  not  of  what  rude  unshapely  forms  were  the  blocia 
of  God's  temple  when  they  were  split  out  of  the  primitive  quarry.  They  are  per- 
leetly squared,  and  jointed,  and  befitting,  aa  I  see  them  at  present;  they  raise  a 
atmcmre  to  the  heavens  of  glorious  proportions.  I  care  not  who,  what,  or  bow 
■Mny  come  to  the  Weat,if  we  may  have  along  with  them  in  its  omnipotence,  through 
an  intelligent,  devoted,  Western  ministry,  a  kind-hearted,  te-modeiling,  amal^« 
mating  Cbriatianity.  This^we  mu9t  have!  If  it  be  claimed  that  any  portion  of 
our  race  may  exist  and  prosper  without  it,  certainly  at  the  West  the  claim  will 
prbve  utteriy  groundless.  There  is  no  alternative.  Our  heterogeneous,  population 
most  have  the  elements,  powers,  and- ameliorations  which  are  dependent  on  a  faith- 
fid  ministry.  • 

The  other  conrideration,  making  the  publication  of  Christianity  at  the  West  of 
special  importance  and  interest,  is  the  susceptibility  of  Western  population  to  in* 
flaeace. 

Almost  every  neighborhood  at  the  West  has  its  place  of  gathering.  It  may  be 
a  school-honse,  or  a  grove,  or  rode  Church,  or  private  dwelling.  Whenever  it  is 
announced  that  an  address  is  to  be  made  at  one  of  these  centres  of  concourse,  if  no 
insuperable  obstacles  are  in  the  way,  the  people  will  be  generally  there.  If  it  be  a 
aermon  that  ia  proposed,  the  setting  op  of  a  Sabbath  School,  a  religious  debate,-  a 
temperance  leetare,  a  discourse  on  education,  a  display  of  the  mysteries  of  phre- 
nology, a  political  speech,  a  railroad  proposition,  or  a  canal  scheme — be  the  speaker 
a  candidate  for  office  or  an  elocutionist,  one  of  the 'sons  of  temperance,  or  a  Wash- 
Sagtonian,  a  schoolmaster  or  a  meamerixer,  a  Congregationalist  or  a  Presbyterian,  a 
German  Reformer  or  Seceder,  a  Covenanter  or  Campbellite,  a  Methodist  or  Wee- 
leyan.  Baptist  or  Unitarian,  Lutheran  or  Moravian,  Quaker  or  Episcopalian,  Uni'; 
versalist,  or  Danker,  Mormon  or  Millerite,  Infidel  or  Believer — tbe  people  will  all 
atand  itching  listenera  to  know  what  tbe  babbler  may  have  to  say.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  any  captivating  speaker  may  convert  multitudes  to  his  dogmas, 
bow  there  should  be  nothing  too  absurd  to  be  proposed,  and  wrought  into  a  creed, 
and  adopted. 

What  a  field — ^what  an  opportunity  for  the  dissemination  of  religious  errora! 
Most  assiduously  are  they  disseminated. 

What  a  field — ^what  an  opportunity  for  a  Weatem  ministry  to  plant  and  eata- 
Uish  a  sound  ChristtHnity ! 

This  susceptibility  to  influence  is  still  more  increased  by  the  unsettled  condition 
of  a  large  portion  of  Western  mind  in  relation  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  There 
ia  much  infidelity  at  the  West,  but  less  settled,  stubborn,  invincible  infidelity  than 
at  the  East.  In  respect  to  great  numbere,  it  is  not  that  they  disbelieve  positively 
9o  mnch  as  that  they  do  not  believe.  They  are  suspended  between  faith  and  infide* 
lity.  Depravity  and  bad  opiniona  away  them  towards  infidel ity^^Minscience  and 
truth  impel  them  back.  So  they  vacillate ;  so  are  they  all  movable,  and  ready  for 
a  right  or  a  wrong  influence ! 

A  sound,  earnest,  eloquent  advocacy  of  Christianity  would  carry  over  multimdaa  ' 
to  tha  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints ! 
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The  whole  headien  world  does  not  present  bo  inviting  ft  field  for  the  action  of 
a  large  arid  consecrated  intelligence.  To  overlook  and  leave  it  is  like  a  wheat- 
grower  turning  from  mellow,  undulating,  wealthy  lime-soils^  to  scatter  his  seed- 
grains  among  the  sands  and  granite  rocks  of  the  coast  f 

The  population  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  conristsof  ten  millions,  of  which 
two' millions  are  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15.  The  fulfilment,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  these  Institutions,  of  their  large,  noble  purpose,  in  respect  to  superior  scho- 
larship, popular  instruction,  and  the  religious  amelioration  of  society  wou1d,-even 
at  the  present  time,  swell  into  an  accomplishment  worthy  the  efliorts  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  philanthropic  minds.  But  these  Colleges  have  a  work  to  do, 
possessing  a  magnificence  and  importance  greatly  surpassing  this.  It  is  the  fulfii- 
ment  of  the  same  purpose,  the  introduction  into  the  whole  Western  country  of 
high  intelligence,  excellent  Primary  Schools,  and  a  Christian  civilization,  when 
our  entire  people,  instead  of  10,  ^hall  have  grown  to  20.000,000,  40,000,000, 
80,000,000,  and  our  present  2,000,000  of  children  shall  have  become  4,  8, 
16,000,00.  These  last  numbers,  80,000,000  of  population  in  the  whole,  and 
16,000,000  for  our  schools,  this  wide  West  will  contain  within  60  years!  Aa 
these  multitudes  are  to  dwell  on  a  soil  whose  productiveness  has  never  yet  been 
overstated,  and  is  not  elsewhere  upon  the  earth  surpassed,  they  will  eventually 
possess  sources  of  wealth  and  aggrandizement  which  will  turn  hither  the  eyes  oi 
other  nations,  as  well  as  concentrate  here  the  grand  vitalities,  and  deveiopmeniSp 
and  energies  of  our  own  country.  In  arming  this  immense  and  growing  popa- 
tation,  therefore,  with  Superior  intelligence  and  a  pure  Christiani^,  Western 
Colleges  will  have  actrd  on  materials  and  elements  of  incalculable  capabilities, 
and  assisted  to  cstablisl^  a  power  such  as  has  rarely  risen  op  in  our-woiid. 
Their  mission  is  a  great  and  a  holy  one  I  The  actual  sum  and  value  of  iheir 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  susceptible  millions  settled,  settling,  and  hereafter  to 
be  settled  here,  are  too  vast  to  be  estimated,  or  be  set  down  in  specific  statement. 
Who  can  foot  up  the  amounts  and  measures  of  light,  heat,  air,  electricity,  alkalies, 
acids,  oils,  nutritious  earths,  which  are  employed  in  the  evolution  «nd  uprearing 
of  the  whole  gorgeous,  luxuriant,  immense  vegetation,  living  and  growing,  in 
summer  months,*  on  the  face  of  this  broad  Valley  1  Arithmetic  is  baffied— con* 
jecture  is  confounded !  These  incalculable  and  almoet  illimitable  ingredients  and 
agencies  are  a  fit  and  fair  image  to  us  of  the  elements  and  influences  which  Western 
Colleges  are  to  aid  in  furnishing  to  the  multitudes  of  intelligences  which  shall  strug- 
gle, and  grow,  and  thrill,  and  rise,  and  labor  upon  this  vast  intellectual  and  morel 
theatre.  It  were  better  that  our' lakes  were  emptied  into  the  sea,  our  railroads  torn 
up,  on r  rivers  and  canals  left  dry,  our  prairies  turned  to  sterility,  our  bland  clime 
changed  into  Northern  rigors,  than  that  our  Colleges  should  be  either  extinguished 
or  neglected.  Our  beautiful  land,  reposing  between  grand  mountain  ranges,  would 
become  as  the  v&lley  of  the  shadow  of  death  !  The  adversary  would  spread  out 
his  hand  upon  all  her  pleasant  things.  The  Lord  cover  her  with  a  cloud  ;  in  his 
anger  cast  down  to  the  earth  her  beauty,  and  make  her  altars  desolate. 

Dr.  White  was  followed  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  proposed  ihree 
topics  for  discussion,  viz. — 1,  The  philosophic  aspect  of  mind  incur  new  settle- 
ments. 2,  The  wB.nta  plainly  indicated  by  each  aspect.  3,  The  relation  of  older 
Eastern  communities  to  those  wants.  As  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  Mr. 
B.  had  time  for  only  a  partial  development  of  his  views,  he  soon  after  prepared  and 
delivered  a  discourse  to  his  own  people,  in  which  he  discussed  the  same  topics. 
That  discoune,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  these  topics,  is  here  given,  in  place  of  the 
address.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  was  delivered  in  connection  with  an  effort  to 
raise  (10,000  in  his  congregation  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  in  Wabash 
College.  This  efFort  was  crowned  with  complete  success ;  but  the  results  are  not 
'  embraced  in  any  of  the  estimates  of  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Society,  presented  at 
New-Haven. 
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The  topics  whJob  I  deow  to  biing  to  yoot  attemton  are  :-^ 

1.  The  philoeophic  aspect  of  the  human  mind  in  our  new  seUlements.  To 
say  that  ten  millions  of  people  were  saddeniy  cast  into  a  capacioos  valley ;  to  say 
that  never  before  was  there  so  vast  a  pppalation  suddenly  rooted  on  a  soil  on  which 
they  were  not  born ;  to  say  that  the  West  is  a  vast  repository — a  museum  of  men — 
a  world  in  epitome,  would  give  you  no  idea  of  what  is  actually  true.  To  say  that 
this  miUion*multitude,  urging  their  impetuous  course  to  the  Westward  from  revolu- 
tionary £nrope,  hastening  from,  the  uprising  deluge,  have  coine  with  ideas  as  diverse 
as  features ;  with  customs  not  less  foreign  than  tl^ir  costumes ;  the  canny  Scotch-^ 
the  mercurial  Irish — the  plodding  filnglish — the  phlegmatic  German — Uie  effer* 
vescent  French — the  inveterate  and  unchangeable  ever-wandering  Jew — the  New*> 
Englander  and  the  Southerner,  would  produce  only  an  outside  picture  for  the  ima- 
gisation.  We  glance  lightly  across  the  motley  multitude — their  rude  abundance, 
their  hard  hospitality,  their  traf&cking,  their  husbandry,  their  shades  of  agreement, 
or  their  strange  and  contrasting  dissimilarities ;  aad,  although  the  mind  finds  per- 
petual amusement  in  such  views,  we  ponder  deeper  questions,  we  ruminate  |ipon 
deeper  interests. 

Those  foreigners  are  not  now  foreign  ;  they  are  denizens.  Those  old  and  out* 
landish  ways  are  eautet,  nevertheless.  This  vasi  and  various  population  is  carrying 
a  vast  and  various  mind ;  they  think,  and  make  thought ;  they  feel,  and  produce 
feeling ;  they  will,  and  execute  their  volitions.  I'hese  men  do  not  stand  each  in 
their  place,  like  the  trees  of  a  girdled  forest,  or  like  long,  bare,  gray  trunks  in  a 
clearing,  neither  intertwined  by  ^root  nor  locked  by  branch ;  but  they  are  living 
powers,  roused  by  great  causes  to  intense  activity ;  they  are  moulding  each  other; 
and  there  is  to  be  a  xxsult. 

We  know  that  a  fusion  of  races  has  always  been  for  the  advantage  of  the  pro* 
dnct ;  and  we  can  hopefully  anticipate,  upon  physiological  grounds,  a  nobler  race 
of  men  in  bodily  equipment  from  this  vast  commingling  ,of  bloods  than  ever  before 
walked  and  developed  the  earth.  It  is  no  t  the  sluggish  concourse  of  lazy  streams, 
leaving  the  waten  pn  the  top  to  stagnate,  while,  by  precipitation,  it  deposits  mud 
below.  It  is  the  coming  together  of  vigorous  men,  youthful,  developed,  energetic, 
and  bearing  their  national  traits  susceptible  of  transmission. 

In  thi^  generatipn,  the  Irish  and  German  shall  yield  a  race  of  children  to  be 
commingled  in  the  next  with  the  Southerner  and  the  l^ew-Englander.  In  a  third 
generation  these  again  will  mix  with  the  hardy  constitution  of  the  Scotch,  or  the 
cheer  and  hilarious  patience  of  the  French. 

But,  in  prosecuting  our  inquiries  into  the  actoal  condition  of  their  mind,  it 
is  not  to  the  physiological  question^  What  changes  will  result  from  this  vast 
group  of  multiform  alliances  1  that  we  shall  speak,  but  to  this  :  What  state  of 
tociety  will  grow  out  of  the  mingling  of  such  masses  of  men  in  their  present  con- 
dition 1 

We  must  go  back  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  individuals  in  elaborately 
organized  communities. 

The  fitst  tendency  of  society,  as  of  individuals,  is  to  acquire  ;  the  second,  to 
9€€ure,  The  greater  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  of  experience,  of  social  and 
civil  customs,  as  well  as  of  materiaUwealih,  the  greater  the.  necessity  of  guarding  it 
from  dilapidation  and  squandering  profligacy.  The  preservation  of  acquired  good 
ie  legitimate  Conservatism.  There  is  a  spurious  Conservatism ;  it  is  a  fear  of  all 
change ;  it  is  the  fear  of  stirring  at  all,  lest  we  move  wrongly ;  it  keeps  the  talent 
bid  in  a  napkin,  lest  it  sliould  be  lest  in  trading  ;  and  the  most  emphatic  sailing 
orders  have  respect  to  the  anchor,  it  being  forgotten  that  to  go  forward  is  the  most 
effectual  preventive  of  going  backward.  Conserve tisQn  ^pd  Progress  are  not  neces*? 
sarily  antagoDisiical,  any  more  than  Spring  is  the  anugonist  of  Autumn,  or  seed- 
sowing  of  seed-saving.  The  gamer  of  this  year  holds  the  seed  for  the  next,  and 
the  achievements  of  every  generation  ought  to  contain  the  seed  of  yet  greater 
good  in  the  next. 

But  principles  that  are  theoretically  clear  become  rude  and  imperfect  in  prac* 
tiee;  and  principles  entirely  at  agreement  among  themselves,  are  made  to  be 
apparently  anlagonistical  by  the  awkward  processes  of  actual  lile.    Nothing  is 
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truer  than  that  the  foil  development  of  the  indiyidual  k  compatible  with  the  inter- 
ests of  organized  society,  and  that  society  itself  is  to  depend,  for  its  ripe  and  richest 
forms,  upon  the  development  and  perfecting  of  its  individual  members.  Yet,  in 
actual  life,  these  harmonious  relations  are  seldom  at  agreement.  The  man  does 
violence  to  society,  and  society  constantly  crowds  and  cramp»the  man. 

Old  communities  constantly  tend  to  repress  progress,  and  as  constantly  tend  to 
narrow  the  sphere  of  individual  action,  impelling  each  man  to  merge  himself  with 
the  mass ;  to  become  one  wheel  in  the  mighty  machine,  acting  not  by  its  own  voli- 
tion, but  itself  compelled,  and  in  tuni  compelling  other  wheels.  Old  communities 
are  apt,  therefore,  to  be  agitated  by  men  straining  to  break  through,  and  rise  up  to 
a  place  of  individual  freedom.  Without  doubt  there  is  much  of  vanity,  and  much 
recklessoees,  and  love  of  novelty,  and  many  mere  hallucinations  m  the  radical  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  ;  but  he  is  to  be  pitied  that  can  see  in  the  uniform,  univereai 
movement  of  a  whole  age,  nothing  hut  such  excesses  ;  and  the  most  efieofnai  way 
of  preventing  profane  men  of  unterapered  zeal  and  rash  purpose  holding  the  helm  of 
pro^vss,  is  to  inspire  true-hearted  men  to  take  the  wheel  themselves.  The  thousand 
radicalisms  of  our  age  are  rude  and  imperfect  efforts  of  men  to  be  individually  free. 
They  do  not  know  what  the  matter  is.  They  feel  an  impulse  of  development,  and 
are  checked  in  every  attertipt  to  answer  it  by  some  custom,  or  law,  or  bulwaik- 
institution.  On  neither  side  is  there  apt  to  be  intelligence  of  the  real  causes  and 
tendencies  at  work,  and  of  their  results.  The  aspirant  curses  all  restraint,  and 
clamors  against  all  the  present,  not  knowing  that  harvesting  is  vain  if  there  be  no 
garnering  ;  that  society  is  bound  to  save  what*  it  has  accumulated,  as  much  as  to 
gain  more.  On  the  other  hand,  those  in.  whose  hands  lie  the  power  of  custom,  taw, 
and  institution,  regard  those  strivings  and  radical  reformatory  tendencies  as  the 
licentiousness  of  liberty,  and  they  tread  them  down  as  they  would  sparks  in  a 
magazine. 

Now,  there  is  a  provision  for  both  of  these  states.  The  inost  perfect  ideal  of 
society  is  that  in  which  the  most  powerful,  permanent  institution's  exist  to  mould  th« 
mind  during  iiB  forming  period,  together  with  the  greatest  possible  personal  liberty 
when  the  adult  i8  educated.  There  is  the  right  of  (he  individual  and  the  right  of 
society.    But  the  first  is  the  greater,  and  it  ought  to  form  society,  and  not  society  it. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  in  old  communities  there  co-exist  the  two  extremes. 
The  one  extreme  will  present  the  most  perfect  state  of  society  ;  the  other,  the  -ex- 
treme of  barbarism.  In  England,  in  Europe,  civilization  never  shines  but  upon  one- 
half  the  moon,  and  the  other  half  is  black  with  darkness.  While  the  upper  class 
are  reaping  all  the  benefits  of  civilization,  the  great  middle  class  and  the  inferior 
masses  are  confined  and  unexpanded,  hedged  in,  undeveloped  ;  they  arc  nothing, 
and  can  be  nothing. 

It  is  easier  to  criticise  an  evil  than  to  suggest  a  remedy.  It  is  easier  to  remedy 
an  evil  by  destroying  the  whole  body  in  which  it  resides,  than  by  stimulating  the 
powers  of  the  body  to  eject  it.  The  grave  is  a  universal  and  sure  medicine.  The 
sorest  way  to  defeat  crude  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  society  is  to  cure  the 
evils  which  are  sorely  felt.  We  believe  that  the  power  to  do  it  lives  in  the  Gospel, 
and  that  the  effectual  understanding  of  its  spirit  would  not  extinguish  gradations 
which  will  exist  with  benefit  for  ever,  but  will  deny  the  privilege  to  a  higher  class 
of  sending  its  roots  into  the  lower  and  exhausting  the  strength.  The  subordinate 
classes  are  not  to  bear  the  relation  to  the  superior  of  soil  to  the  crops,  but  the  rela- 
tion which  planetary  bodies  sustain  to  each  other.  The  sun  pours  upon  the  moon 
of  hlB  greatness,  the  moon  refiects  it  upon  the  earth.  Every  mountain  and  rejoic- 
ing lake  dispenses  the  glad  light  abroad.  While  we  laugh  at  the  idea  of  absolute 
equality,  we  insist  upon  a  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  classes  to  each 
other,  and  hold  that  they  that  are  above  owe  a  perpetual  debt  to  thoso  that  are 
belo;w. 

It  is  out  of  a  state  of  society  m  which  the  advancement  of  men  is  made  a  bul- 
wark against  others'  advance,  that  foreign  emigration  flows.  Even  in  New- Eng- 
land, the  most  perfect  society  ever  formed,  yet  for  from  perfect,  this  conservatism  is 
somewhat  felt.  But  more  as  yon  go  South,  where  the  education  of  the  masses 
decreases  until  you  come  to  the  Butcs  which  avow  that  slavery  is  the  tnit  soil  oat 
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of  which  manhood  is  to  grow ;  that  the  aemtvde  of  the  maaseo  is  the  indispenflaUe 
pabulum  of  tJie  chivalric  few  ;  a  plea  which  ia  the  kef-nbte  of  onivenal  monarchy 
and  oppreauon  ;  for  rinoe  Cain  alew  Abel,  and  Nimrod  Byetematised  violence,  the 
maipw  have  hved  to  augment  the  comfort  and  opulence  of  the  few. 

What,  now,  will  be  the  reault  of  Ehioiution  1 

It  ia  a  new  way  of  giving  birth  to  men  at  full  adult  age.  They  ^o  forth  from 
coatoma,  from  public  sentimenta,  from  half  or  Wholly  antiquated  inatitutiona,  from 
hereditary  abuaea ;  from  coramnnitiea  overcrowded,  from  intense  competition  driv* 
ing  men  to  violate  alike  physical,  aoctal,  and  moral  hiws ;  from  unwholesome  yat 
indispensable  employments ;  from  shops,  and  cellars,  and  dank  holes.  I  never 
see  oar  ships  coming  up  with  crowds  of  eager  emigranta,  but  I.  feel  a  glorioua  awell 
of  heart-;  if  they  an  clean,  indoatrious,  and  in  means  before-handed,  I  am  glad  for 
Ottt  Bskes  that  they  are  come ;  but  I  am  gladder  yet,  for  their  own  eakes,  if  they  ai» 
poor  and  squalid.  Come  on,  men !  Here  ia  air  enough  for  you-^bere  is  land 
SDoughr  and  food  enough,  and  dbthea  enough !  Sleep  till  you  are  rested.  No  bell 
will  ling  you  ap  to*morrow  before  light  from  the  manofoctory  i  Go  out  and  aee 
the  prairies.  Walk  through  our  grain-fields,  and  do  not  fear  to  pinck  and  eat  the 
eaiB  of  con, "  rubbing  them  in  your  hands,'*  and  let  yom-  heart  langfa,  for  theae  fields 
are  propheaying  to  yon  of  your  own !  I  bleea  God  that  America  haa  a  domain  large 
enoogfa,  and  bounties  in  such  extravagant  prodigality,  that  she  can  cry  to  all  the 
world  <'  Come !  for  all  thiqgs  are  now  ready !  " 

With  thia  European  tide  mingle  the  happier  thousands  from  our  old  New-Eng- 
Ittid,  and  from  the  great  middle  reglona  of  our  country,  and  mingling  together  they 
•pmd  like  an  irrigation  over  all  the  waiting  West. 

Mark,  now,  aome  rcanlta  of  thia,  the  most  wonderful  movement  of  oar  age— 

£j|»BATI0a. 

Fir$t. — Society  can  be  eonatructed  without  the  always  painful  and  dangerona 
process  of  tearing  down  old  strnetures.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  continnally 
ooigrowing  their  raiment.  That  which  waa  admirable  for  one  age.  doea  not  fit 
another.  That  which  is  the  triumph  and  reform  of  one  period  becomes  a  hereditary 
inconvenience  in  sucoesnve  periods.  Any  community  whose  laws,  and  custoinar 
and  inatimtiona  aro  aletianary,  ia  a  aepnlchre,and  its  institotions  are  bat  monamenta. 
A  living  and  growing  eoramnnity  has  wiihin  itself  the  doable  process  of  decline 
and  renewal.  It  is  constantly  tending  to  slough  a  part  of  its  osagea  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  other  to  develop  new  procedures.  Nations  have  an  Autumn  and 
a  Spring  as  well  as  nature,  but  (he  changing  process  is  performed  by  instruments  so 
clumsy,  and  by  methods  so  full  of  violence,  that  it  ia  a  groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain ;  and  it  is  a  glorious 4>pportunity  for  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  start  forth, 
leaving  behind  them  the  shattered  forms,  the  shed  skins  of  effeta  things,  withont 
losing  the  relish  of  right  institutions.  They  build  afresh  upon  an  nntooc^d  ground, 
nncfaoked  by  dast  of  foiling  fabrics,  nnveaed  by  termin  dislodged  in  the  process  of 
tearing  down. 

iS»coad.— It  will  have  the  appearcnce  of  deteriorating  the  upper  daas.  This 
baa  been  noticed  as  a  matter  to  t>e  deplored.  Of  courae,  if  the  earth  were  made  a 
d€adU90l^  monntaina  would  have  to  come  down,  but  valleys  equally  to  come  up. 
This  is  the  fnlfilmsnt  of  the  prophecy,  that  The  valleya  ahall  be  exalted  and  the 
mountains  brought  low.  This  is  the  beet  pert  of  it.  If  society  has  stood,  like  a 
phink,  thus  aalant,  yoo  cannot  bring  the  bottom  up  without  bringing  the  top  down. 
Now  let  us  not  stop  to  weep  because  the  high-places  are  brought  down,  but*  let  na 
trturaph  and  rejoice  that  the  valleya  are  to  be  raised  up.  But,  in  foet,  it  is  not  in 
moral  and  intellectual  worth  that  any  most  go  down ;  only  in  adventitious  emi- 
nence, in  distinctions  of  place  and  custom. 

This  is  not  the  coming  down,  however,  of  vsgabond  agreriana,  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  intolerable  folly  of  obliging  strong  men  to  be  weak,  of  taking  a  mea- 
sure from  the  bottom  of  aociety,  and  cutting  out  the  whole  by  that ;  but  it  is  the 
enunciation  of  the  Spirit  of  OhristUinity,  that  by  as  much  aa  a  man,  or  society  of 
men,  is  lifted  np,  by  so  much  are  they  bound  to  go  down  with  energetic  benevolence 
10  cheer,  and  fire,  and  purify,  and  exalt  thoae  beneath  them.  A  man  may  have 
been  of  noble  fomily,  the  heir  of  titlea,  or  a  judge,  or  ruler ;  but  when  he  settles 
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dovni  in  the  West,  h«  is  neiUier  jndgs,  npr  fowmor,  nor  mbUiiwii-'-lie  »■  a  i 
worth  just  what  he  is  worth.  It  takes  away  from  him  that  which  he  had  from 
society,  but  St  aecredils  him  in  fuller  measare  than  even  before  all  that  which  ha 
has  as  an  individual.  His  power  is  his  title.  If  he  can  think»  or  project,  or  ez« 
ecate,  or  endure,  or  stimulate  others ;  if  he  has  learning  that  he  can  ose  to  advan- 
tage, or  money  that  he  can  wield,  a  good  and  just  account  will  be  made  of  all  these. 
Every  thing  else  is  chaff.  Old  reputations,  and  past  honois,  and  hereditary  privi* 
leges  come  up  and  vanish  like  smoke.  New  settlements  tend  direotly  to  develop 
the  indiniduBl,  as  old  communities  do  to  develop  society. 

It  is  much  to  place  men  in  a  society  in  which  each  individual  stands  according 
to  his  worth.  When  yon  take  from  a  Society  which  is  viciously  organised,  there 
will  be  necessarily  great  dianges  ;  in  other  words,  all  have  to  stand  upon  the  simple 
footing  of  men ;  and  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  1  thix^  it  one  of  the  most  auspicioai 
nsnlts.  No  man  can  have  gone  through  the  Western  country  without  being  streek 
with  the  universal  tendency  to  Ekiuality — ^Eqnality,Buch  aa  we  have  described ;  with* 
out  having  felt  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  find  out  that  he  is  a  man.  Each 
man  seems  to  say,  in  his  mien,  carnage  and  deportment,  *'  There  is  not  one  in 
this  community  that  is  by  race,  or  law,  or  custom,  more  a  man  than  I  am;  my 
vote  is  worth  as  much  as  any  other." 

The  men  that  were  nothing  here,  have  grown  to  be  much  there.  There  waa 
no  room  for  them  here— the  land  was  crowded.  But,  swept  by  emigration,  they  sub- 
side in  the  Western  valleys,  and  yield  a  harvest  of  fruits  not  possible  before.  Mea 
that  had  no  room  to  grow  before  they  emigrated,  ahoot  up  with  great  ibree  when 
set  free  from  the  pressure  of  older  communities. 

Let  this  maxim  be  in  your  minds  :  « It  is  more  important  to  exalt  the  whole 
Spciety  to  a  medium,  than  the  few  to  a  mountain  height.' 

Tkird.-*-lt  brings  the  mind  out  of  a  mechanical  and  conservative  state  into  a 
creative  one.  The  tendency  here  is-  to  Conservatism.  A  young  man  begins  to 
earn  and  continoes  to  earn  till  50  or  60  years  of  age  ;  then  there  is  a  mutation. 
There  is  now  the  fear  of  losing  what  he  has  already  gained.  Ago  is  the  very  neac 
in  which  misers  are  bred.  It  is  so  with  nations.  When  young  they  are  vigoreoa» 
active,  creative  ;  but  as  they  grow  rich,  and  have  more  to  take  care  of,  they,  too, 
insensibly  change,  and  their  vocation  is  to  be  guardians  of  the  wealth  they  had 
hoarded.  The.  great  characteristic  of  mind  in  our  young  settlements  is,  thst  it  ie 
wide  awake,  and  little  anxious  about  past  acquisitions  or  congealed  and  consolidated 
institntions. 

In  our  age,  and  in  our  country.  Emigration  brings  the  hums n  mind  into  the 
best  condition  for  the  propagation  of  religion  and  r^^ement.  The  smbbomneaa 
and  prejudice  of  old  and  fixed  ways  are  broken  up^  All  things  are  new.  The 
daily  necessity  is.  to  receive  new  ideas ;  to  perform  new  actions.  To  create,  to 
receive,  to  progress,  is  the  very  law  of  new  commoaities.  The  repelieneies  of  older 
society  are  not  yet  developed.  The  mind  is  hungry,  active,  absorbent.  It  is  said 
that  emigration  tends  to  barbarism,  because  men  leave  their  institniions  behind 
them  ;  but  they  have  not  left  that  instinct  behind  them  by  which  they  must  have 
some  institutions ;  they  have  leA  those  which  were  oldt  rickety  and  decayed  an 
their  houses  ;  but.  thank  Grod,  they  can  make  other,  and,  for  them,  better. 

II.  What  is  the  Want  indicated  by  such  a  state  7 

The  humsn  mind,  in  its  youthful,  forming  periods,  requires  continuous  Train* 
ing ;  Colonial  eras  are  the  youth  of  Nations.  The  ordinary  institutions  by  which 
Society  administers  its  affairs,  will,  of  oouree,  be  needed  and  supplied.  But  before 
all  these,  earlier  ihan  laws,  courts,  and  the  apparatus  of  Governments,  they  need 
those  Tbaikivo  Institutions  by  which  Society  is  prepared  for  laws,  Courts  and 
Governments.  It  is  not  knowledge  alone,  but  knowledge  wrought  into  conduct ; 
and  that  not  once,  or  upon  occasional  impulse,  but  habitually—- thatconstiUitesEUla- 
cation.  He  is  inHructed  who  knows  what  is  right  and  desirsble.  He  is  trained, 
who  has  learned  to  practise  what  is  right  and  desirable.  Only  permanent,  ever* 
acting  causes,  give  auoh  training.;  institutions,  not  lessons.  A  firm  and  fixed 
character  is  the  effect  of  firm  and  fixed  influences.    It  is  not  thought,  bat  coarsen 
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of  thmi^t ;  not  feeUo£f,  but  oorrants  of  feeling ;  not  action,  bnt  babitt  of  action, 
tbat  men  most  need.  It  it  not  a  gleam  or  sheet  of  light  that  enflkes  Nature.  The 
Winter  has  many  annny  days  of  warmth,  bat  they  yield  nothing  ;  verdure  of  the 
forests,  and  hanreata  in  the  field,  are  the  children  of  a  long-shiaing  snn. 

This  is  God's  way  of  training  men.  By  snch  training,  by  being  ahnt  np  from 
eiterjor  influences,  and  held  under  the  pressure  of  fixed  institutions,  the  Jew  re- 
ceived an  iropreasion  which  centuries  have  done  little  to  efToce.  That  which  God 
himself  practised,  he  enjoined  upon  othen :  "  Tkain  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  If  he  is  only  taught 
he  may  depart  from  it ;  if  be  ia  trttintd^  never.  An  oak  that  has  grown  for  a  cen- 
tiry  straight  up  and  towering,  will  not  then  grow  obliquely.  Overthrown  or  rivea 
it  may  be  ;  but  it  wiU  go,  root,  life  and  all.  Those  nations  tbat  have  a  national 
dmrseter  riiarply  distinct,  are  those  which  are  segregated. 

Momitaineers  and  Tribes  whose  inapproachsble  home  is  the  Desert;  but, 
especialiy  nations  thus  naturally  hedged  in,  that  have  within  themselves  strong 
domestic  institutions—the  ancient  Jewish,  the  Swiss,  the  Scotch,  and  New  Bng- 
land — ^these  are  examples  of  this  general  truth. 

These  training  faistitntions  are  what  the  West  wants.  It,  above  all  the  earth,  ia 
subject  to  a  thousand  evanescent  influences.  Its  great  want  is  of  permanent  and 
shaping  influences.  The  richest  elements  of  character  are  profuse.  *  But  they  lie 
aeattered  abroad  like  ungathered  diamonds,  or  unwroaght  gold. 

The  first  in  importance,  as  well  aa  time,  is  the  Institution  of  the  Family.  Not 
all  the  lawa  of  a  nation,  her  courts,  constitutions  and  customs,  not  even  her  Church, 
are,  8ing1y,or  together,  so  important  as  the  Institution  of  the  Family.  If  this  be 
empowered  and  efficient,  there  cannot  be  very  bad  lawa.  If  this  be  weak  and 
inefficient,  no  laws  aro  good.  What  the  words  Father  and  Mother  mean,  in  any 
nation,  is  the  measore  of  its  social  and  religious  power.  Those  influences  which 
are  the  most  directly  civilizing,  are  those  which  the  most  directly  and  efiiciently 
afiect  the  family.  In  the  strengthening  of  that  fundamental  instimtion,  two  powers 
conjoin,  the  School  and  the  Church — giving,  respectively.  Intelligence  and  Moral 
Parity.  But  how  shall  Schools  be  established,  or  the  Church  made  eflkient? 
Teachers  and  Pastors  mast  be  home-bred:  No  adequate  supply  can  be  drawn  from  , 
alvoad.  The  thousand  and  ten  thousand  School  Districts  must  have  Teachers. 
What  institutions  are  there  to  supply  them  ?  In  the  economy  of  the  Western  School 
System,  every  County  has  its  Academy,  and  from  these  naturally  should  proceed 
Teaehera  for  Common  Schools. 

But  wbo  is  to  teach  the  academy,  and  what  is  tcmouid  the  teacher  7  We  coma 
tiack  to  tbat  which  is  the  father  of  the  academy— ^the  College.  It  prepares  teachers 
for  the  academy,  as  the'  academy  does  for  the  school. 

Colleges  are  not  hr  the  rich.  They,  if  any  body,  can  do  without  ihem.  They 
are  the  poor  man's  castle ;  not  because,  through  them,  his  son -may  step  up  and  stand 
forth  upon  a  level  with  any  class  in  the  community  ;  but  chiefly,  because  they  give 
power  to  the  Academy  and  the  Common  School,  through  which  the  force  of  intel- 
ligence is  brought  home  to  the  door  of  every  cottage  in  the  land.  It  is  folly  to  ac- 
eiaim  the  Common  School  as  the  poor  man's  friend,  and  to  look  askance  upon  CoU 
leges  as  the  home  of  Aristocracy.  Out  of  the  bosom  of  Colleges  Common  Schools 
are  bom.  If  District  Schools  are  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  which  is  for  the  healing 
of  nations,  Colleges  are  those  streams  by  whose  side  the  tree  grows,  and  so  long 
aa  they  flow  deep  with  pure  streams,  bo  long  sliall  the .  trees  bring  forth  their  firuit 
in.  season  ;  their  leaf  shall  not  wither  and  they  shall  prosper.  We  plead  for  Col« 
leges  as  the  shortest  way  of  pleading  for  the  people. 

There  are  two  facts  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention  at  this  point.  The  first 
is  thst  CivilisaUon  is  slwaya  sewn,  for  it  ia  seldom  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  it  ia 
brought  into  a  nation  from  outside  of  itself,  just  as  we  light  one  torch  at  another, 
or  as  we  kindle  one  fire  from  the  embera  of  another. 

Yet  thia  mnat  be  so  done  as  not  to  contravene  another  4aw,  that  every  com<*^ 
mmity  must  be  stimulated  to  develop  itself.  The  wwk  cannot  be  done  for  it. 
The  foreign  element  cast  into  it  must  i>e  of  the  nature  of  a' stimulant.  Oar  help 
Is  needed  at  the  beginningr-And  needed  to  create  Institutions.    If  the  West  had 
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bat  the  means  of  edacating  her  own  soDfl,  the  developed  and  pMspeiOBS  Colleges 
of  the  East,  she  coaM  better  supply  her  pulpit,  her  bar,  her  medical  oorps,  and  all 
her  teachers,  than  they  could  be  supplied  from  abroad. 

III.  I  am  in  the  third  place  to  inquire  what  is  the  relation  of  the  Eaat  to  this 
state  of  mind  in  the  West.  And  here,  as  I  speak  for  the  most  part  to  New-Eng- 
land men,  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  address  my  remarks  chiefly  to  them  as  such ; 
but  I  do  not  deem  it  remote  from  my  subject  to  obserre,  that  you  who  are  natives  of 
New  York  owe  in  a  great  measure  the  same  debt  to  New-England,  which  I  with 
the  West  to  contract.    Your  fathers  came  from  New-England. 

The  problem  of  New-England  is  the  development  of  sociefy  by  the  develop- 
ment of  its  individuals.  Society  has  been  the  gamer— individuals  the  grain.  It 
was  therefore  for  men  that  the  soil  was  opened  and  tilled.  In  the  first  place  our 
fathers  left  Europe  under  this  generic  impulse — the  right  of  indiTidaals  to  develop 
against  the  genns  or  wishes  of  organized  Socie|f .  This  is  the  philosophical  text 
for  the  history  of  ihat  day.  Under  .that  spirit  every  institution  of  New-England 
was  planted.  Her  Church  was  independent  and  congregational.  The  membera 
governed  themselves.  The  only  peculiarity  which  this  form  of  government  can 
elalm  is  its  tendency  to  develop  the  individual.  It  is  charged  with  not  being  as 
eompaet  and  strong-handed  as  n$ter  itntiiuiiont.  It.  is  true— and  for  radical 
reasons.  Their  genius  tends  to  the  development  of  a  body  ;  and  so  of  its  members. 
But  this  prefers  primarily  to  develop  individuals,  leaving  them  to  develop  so- 
eiety.  Our  fathers  ehose  a  church  government  whieh  tended  to  individual  cultiva- 
tion, responsibility  and  growth.  Next  came  the  Common  School,  and  here  let  me 
say  with  emphasis  the  Common  School-^the  school  lor  the  masses.  It  was  not  the 
edacation  of  a  class  that  our  fathers  sought,  but  of  the  ma$9.  Civil  society  was 
congregational.  Tliey  did  not.  seek  to  raise  up  a  dais  of  educated  rulers  |o  take 
eare  of  the  people  ;  but  they  sought  to  educate  the  whole  people  to  take  care  of 
themselves.    And  ihey  did  it  too. 

Next  came  the  fiorm  of  political  organization-^school  districts  and  towns.  De 
Tocqaeville,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  has  declared  that  the  townships  of  New-Eng- 
land were  the  birthplace  of  the  real  Republicanism  of  America.  But .  what  was 
the  secret  of  this,  but  that  they  brought  out  citizens,  not  in  masses,  but  mam  bf 
man  ?  They  gave  a  responsibility,  a  duty>--a  power,*-and  so  intelligence  and 
development  to  the  individual.^ 

-  In  all  her  after  history,  New  England  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  polie/  of 
forming  society  by  developing  the  individual  directly,  rather  than  l^  forming  the 
individual  by  the  power  of  Society.  It  is  not  intelligence  that  distinguishes  the 
New-Engiander,  for  others  are  equally  intelligent.  It  is  not  religious  character, 
for  that  is  held  in  common  with  other  people.  It  is  that  every  individual  has  been 
trained  by  special  education,  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  community, 
to  be  a/ear/e«s,  independent.,  9elf'9U9taining^  actor. 

In  the  South  there  is  a  greater  power  in  public  enthosiasra  than  In  the  North, 
but  no  power  in  individual  action.  New  England  is  called  cold,  unenthusiastic  in 
her  social  Institutions,  because  her  life  lies  in  her  individualism.  Whether  New 
England  is  cold  and  heartless  and  unenthusiastic  in  her  individual  men,  let  those 
testify  who  have  come  into  competition  with  her  sons  in  business,  or  who  have 
asked  them  for  their  munificent  charilies.  In  other  places,  under  other  suns,  there 
are  enjoyed  equally — perhaps  in  superior  degrees-many  institutions  which  exist  in 
New  England  ;  other  colleges  are  perhaps  greater'  than  Harvard  and  Yale ;  UK 
where  on  earth  beside  is  there  such  a  number  of  men,  each  of  whom  is  so  much  a 
man  ?  Where  on  earth  is  there  so  harmonious  and  well-adjusted  a  union  of  public 
power  and  private  liberty  ?  Where  is  the  law  so  strong  anid  the  rulers  so  strong, 
because  the  citizens  are  so  free  and  so  powerful  in  their  individualism  1  God  be 
thanked  for  those  rugged  shoves  and  bleak  hills !  The  worid  will  be  forever  richer 
that  her  soil  was  so  dialk>w  and  her  treasures  so  undesirable  to  cupidity,  for  she  vras 
let  alone,  and  became  the  Palestine  of  America.  Again,  God  was  the  Governor, 
and  men  were  free,  as  they  always  are  when  God  rules.  Secluded  and  sheltered 
firom  interference,  encouraged  to  the  most  robust  toil,  that  toll  waa  an  education ; 
fi>r  it  was  not  at  the  gaUey-oar  they  palled  ;  il  was  not  a  Slave's  soil  that  the/ 
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tilled.  Their  woi4l  was  their  own,  and  thej  loved  it  It  waa  ao  hard  that  the 
hand  solicited  the  head  to  help  it ;  ao  the  bead  thoaght  while  the  hand  wrought ; 
and  the  people  grew  op  to  habita  of  invention  and  intelligence  by  the  education  of 
hard  work.  So  many  permanent  camea  never  before  acted  for  so  long  a  time  upon 
the  hnman  mind  nnder  such  aaepicioaa  circumatancea. 

Bat  for  what  have  they  been  trained  1  Haa  each  preparation  no  prophecy  in  itt 
Only  they  who  have  force  of  character  can  form  character  ;  they  that  are  to  train 
mast  be  themaelvea  thorough-bred  ;  they  that  have  been  trained,  in  that  very  fact 
oagbt  to  perceive  their  vocation.  God  haa  through  200  yean,  by  unaoapected 
waya,  reared  up  a  power  auch  aa  never  atood  before.  Such  men,  and  the  capacity 
of  forming  auch  men,*  were  never  voachaafed  to  any  equal  number  before. 

Joat  at  thia  point,  and  npt  till  then,  the  barrien  gave  way,  and  Europe  poured 
forth  her  milUona  npon  oar  wilda.  The  North  gave  np ;  the  South  ki*pt  not  back ; 
ihe  aona  came  from  afor,  and  the  daughtere  from  the  enda  of  the  earth. 

Waa  it  accidental  that  New  England  was  ao  prepared  to  be  a  teacher?  Waa  it 
accidental  that  Europe  aent  her  acholare  to  her  achool,  at  aoch  a  juncture  ?  Yea, 
joat  aach  an  accident  aa  that  which  gave  larael  a  leader,  and  Moaea  a  people,  and 
Plileadne  a  population.  And  now,  roethinka,  the  firea  have  kindled  to  auch  a  degree 
tiiat  they  muet  have  more  air  or  they  will  grow  dim — ^the  flame  muat  aend  forth  ita 
fight  and  heat.  The  only  way  for  New  England  to  keep  her  civilization  ia  to 
propagate  it  upon  others.  The  toola  are  forged,  the  munitiona  are  stored,  her 
handtf  are  full,  the  field  haa  opened  glorloua  in  ita  opportonitiea  beyond  all  parallel. 
The  Toioe  of  God  ia  heard  louder  Sian  a  trumpet,  crying  to  her,  **  Freely  ye  have 
Tfteived,  freely  gwe."    Let  no  true  aon  of  Civilization  be  deaf. 

My  Mother !  oould  my  voice  go  over  your  hilla  and  through  your  valea,  I  would 
cry  with  all  a  aon'a  pride  and  love :,"  Let  no  one  take  thy  crown."  But  why  should 
I  cryl  the  whole  world  apeaka  unto  her. 

The  dream  of  Time  and  ita  aveful  nightmare  ia  paasing  away.  The  sleeper, 
reatleaa  and  changeful,  ia  faat  awakening,  and  upon  our  time,  and  upon  ua,  haa  coma 
a  work  of  maater-aoope,  and  brighter  glory  than  ever  caught  a  prophet's  eye.  Are 
wa  worthy  of  our  age  and  ita  work  1  Parenta  labor  for  their  ofiapring,  and  ao  do 
fenerationa  and  agea  for  their  oflapringa.  While  for  alx  thouaand  yean  the  world 
haa  groaned  and  travailed.  Art  haaalowlyperfecred,itself :  Learning  baa  augmented 
and  purified  ita  atorea ;  civil  polity  and  aocial  instiintiona  have  gradually  enriched 
themaelvea.  At  length,  the  world  opena  to  their  beneficial  influence.  We  are  the 
aboooera.  With  auch  a  field,  with  the  force  of  auch  a  civilization,  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  auch  a  religion,  with  the  irapulaea  of  auch  a  manhood  aahas  been  bequeathed 
to  ua,  shall  we  in  thcae  hitter  daya  aee  the  crowning  atrnggle  of  time  go  forth  to  ita 
inoe  and  strike  no  stroke  7  No  more  shall  that  Voice  be  heard  aaying, "  Go  ye 
into  aU  the  world,"  but  the  aound  haa  never  ceaaed  to  echo.  Every  groan  of  the 
Slave  ia  ita  echo ;  every  wail  of  aorrow  ia  ita  echo ;  every  petition  from  isle  or  idol- 
atrooa  continent.  Every  ravolution  invokea  you ;  every  uprising  of  man,  struggling 
for  the  liberty  of  manhood  and  the  equality  of  civilization  ia  an  invocation.  But 
amid  all  these  sounds  there  uomea  one  louder,  deeper  and  more  earnest.  Ia  it  the 
wind'that  cornea  to  our  ean  aighing  aoroaa  the  prairie  t  It  ia  the  voice  of  our  kindred 
tfaAt  dwell  there.  Ia  that  the  roar  of  the  forest,  or  the  breaking  of  the  lakes  upon  the 
shore  7  It  ia  the  aound  of  the  multitudea,  loud  aa  many  watera  or  aa  mighty  thun- 
deringa.  It  rolia  frem  the  vaat  beain  of  the  MisaisBippi,  along  the  far-traveling  Mia- 
Bovi,  and  from  the  mountaina  wboae  anowa  it  drinks,  and  over  them  from  the  ahorea 
of  the  Oregotti  It  ia  the  Pacific  calling  to  the  Atlantic — deep  calling  unto  deep.  The 
multitiidinoua  dwellere  between  theae  ahorea  are  our  kindred  ;  we  taught  those  lips  to 
apeak.  For  ua  they  yearn  at  eventide.  For  ua  they  sigh  when  f^ver-scorched,  and 
turning  to  the  Eaat,  with  devotion  fonder  than  the  Oriental,  they  call  for  father  and 
mother  !•— namea  in  thia  land  next  in  love  and  sanctity  to  the  name  of  God.  When 
thataolemn  invocation  folia  upon  the  Eaat  without  answer,  her  days  will  be  nnm- 
bered.  But  it  shall  not  be  unheeded.  Oh  thou  mighty  Weat,  I  who  have  known 
and  loved  thee,  cry  back  again  our  whole-abuled  sjrmpatby !  For  thee  we  will 
praf.  For  thee  ahall  go  forth  our  inatitutions.  Unto  thee  ahatl  gd  forth  our  aona 
and  ovr  dangfatcn.    T%y  destiny  ahall  be  our  deatiny— thy  glory  our  glory  j 
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APPLICATION  FOR  AID  IN  BEHALF  OF  BEUBT  COLLEGE. 
[Vide  p.  20.]  • 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tko  SocUty  for  the  Prom,  of  CoU.  and  TMooL  Ed,mtVu  Weot. 

Gentlemen — The  Trustees  of  Beloit  College,  at  their  meeting*  held  on  the 20th 
ult.,  voted  to  make  application  to  your  Board  for  aid  in  sustaining  that  Institution, 
ond  instructed  their  Executive  Committee  to  transmit  to  you  the  following  statement 
of^he  position  and  wants  of  the  College. 

Beloit  College  originated  in  the  united  counsels  and  action  of  tl^  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  Ministers  and  Churches  in  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois, 
who  felt  the  need  of  an  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  sound  learning  and  vital  ' 
piety  in  their  field  of  labor.  We  thinlt  that  a  simple  view  of  the  features  of  the 
case  will  demonstrate  the  necesNty  of  a  Puritan  College  on  this  field,  and  the  duty 
of  Evangelical  Christians  to  provide  for  that  wantk  - 

The  section  of  country  which  was  represented  in  the  Conventions  which  ma- 
tured the  plan  of  this  College,  though  divided  by  a  State  line,  is  in  all  other  respects 
one.  It  is  one  in  the  character  and  associations  of  its  American  population,  who 
are  almost  exclusively  from  New- England  and  the  State  of  New- York.  It  is  also 
one  in  its  present  sympathies  and  commercial  interests.  This  fact  is  made  at  onoe 
evident  and  permanent  by  the  system  of  railroads  and  other  internal  improvements 
now  chartered  or  in  process  of  constraction,  by  which  it  is  to  be  all  bound  together. 
We  need  not  say  that  it  is  destined  to  be  an  important  section.  It  already  contains 
a  population  of  probably  not  less  than  500,000.  It  has  four  flourishing  cities,  and 
many  villages,  Which  count  their  population  hy  thousands ;  and  its  commeroiaJf 
agricultural,  and  manufacturing  and  mineral  resources,  together  with  its  Northern 
latitude,  and  the  intsllectual  and  moral  character  of  its  settlers,  seem  to  indicate 
that  God  has  great  designs  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  elements  of  power  that 
are  here  to  be  developed.  We  are  the  more  peisoaded  of  this  design  of  Providence 
in  view  of  the  fact,  that  although  it  is  a  region  where  very  great  interest  is  felt  in 
education,  and  one  which  must  and  will  be  independent  of  any  other  for  its  means 
of  education,  it  is  still,  so  far  as  Collegiate  Education  is  oonoemed,  a  field  open  to 
the  occupation  of  Evangelical  Chriotiano,  There  is  upon  it  no  Protestant  Insti- 
tution except  our  own,*which  gives,  or  proposes  for  years  to  come,  to  give  a  Colle- 
giate Education  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  will  arise  which  wjU  seriously  afifect 
the  usefulness  of  Beloit  College,  unless  in  consequence  of  our  failure  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  community.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  a  magnificent  Common 
School  Fund,  but  the  Constitution  of  the  State  has  limited  the  University  Fund  to 
an  amount  altogether  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  int^restscof  Education,  even  if 
those  of  Religion  were  considered  of  no  moment.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
College  will  be  surrounded  by  other  Educational  Institutions  of  the  highest  order, 
and  at  the  sag^  time  will  have  little  to  apprehend  firom  rival  Colleges. 

.  We  think  that  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  Fre^terian  and  Congngatienal 
denominationo  to  enter  this  field,  not  only  because  it  has  been  thas  laid  open 
before  them,  but  because  it  is  peopled  by  their  own  brothere  and  neighbors,  and 
because  they  have  already  planted  about  two  hundred  Churches  here,  and  thus  as- 
sumed a  responsibility  for  the  future  training  of  this  people,  which  cannot  be  evaded 
or  deferred. 

Under  a  sense  of  this  respoiiftibility,  Mmisten  and  Delegates  from  Churches  in 
Chicago,  Galena,  Milwaukie,  and  the  region  generally,  met  in  Convention,  fonr 
years  since,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  plan,  which,  matured,  step  by  step, 
in  four  successive  Conventions,  and  aAerwards  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  elected  by 
them,  has  assumed  the  form  of  Beloit  College.  Every*  point  respecting  the 
general  expediency  or  the  details  of  the  enterprise>  was  deliberately  and  prajrer- 
folly  considered  by  them«  and  we  thitik  that  the  history  and  the  present  aspect  of 
tlK  Institution  indicate  Iftat  they  were  guided  from  on  high. 

The  College  has  a  Charter  from  the  Legialatore  of  Wiseonain,  bestowing  full 
University  powers. 

Beloit  has  been  deemed  the  most  suitable  locationp— 1,  Becaoae  it  is  the  geoM- 
phical  centre  of  the.field,  the  part  least  liable  to  soffin*  from  local  rivaliies ;  andby 
means  of  the  railroads  which  are  shortly  to  be  constmcted,  connecting  it  with 
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« 

Chicago  and  Galena  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  the  northeast  and  north- 
west of  Wisconsin  ;  a  place  which  will  be  peculiarly  ea^y  of  access  from  all  parts 
of  the  field.  2,  Because  the  people  of  the  place  have  manifested  their  intprest  in 
the  work  by  liberal  donations  and  every  possible  token  of  united  and  cordial  sym- 
pathy. They  have  given  a  beautiful  and  eligible  site,  and  are  just  complying  a 
noble  edifice  upon  it.  Their  donation  for  these  objects  may  be  estimated  at  ^  12,000, 
and  they  have  given  no  lees  marked  assurances  of  their  readiness  to  co-operate  in 
every  way  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the  Institution.  But,  3,  The 
chief  reason  ifrthe  fact,  that  the  Village  is  in  itself  pectdiarly  Jitteff  to  be  the  seat  of 
such  a  College.  It  contains  not  far  from  two  thousand  inhabitants,  almost  all  Eastern 
people.  There  are  in  the  Evangelical  Cfaurehes  about  five  hundred  Communicants,  . 
two  hundred  and  more  of  whom  are  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the  moral  ' 
and  intellectual  character  of  thence  would  compare  not  unfavorably  with  similar 
Villages  in  New-England. 

Besides  the  liberality  of  the  Citizens  of  Beloit,  Rev,  Henry  Barker,  of  Dutchess 
Co.,  New- York,  has  given  $lgOOO  in  lands;  and  Hon.  T.  W.  Williams  has  en- 
dowed a  Professorship  by  donation  of  lands  valued  at  $10|000,  of  which  $2,500  is 
now  in  a  situation  to  yield  an  income.  The  College  has  no  other  funds  upon  which 
to  rely  for  carrying  on  its  operations.  Yet,  as  the  field  seemed  ready  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  College — as  the  Providence  of  God  seemed  to  call  our  Churches  to 
this  work^ — as  the  time  seemed  fully  come  to  unite  those  streams  which  were  already 
beginning  to  flow,  the  Churches  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  delay  any  longer  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Religious  College  in  the  land  where  their  children  Myefe  to  grow  up. 
That  step  was  taken.  It  was  taken  not  without  earnest  thought  and  prayer.  A 
College  was  established  upon  the  New  England  plan.  Thq  conditions  of  admission 
are  the  same  as  at  Amherst  and  Hudson,  in  the  Languages,  and  somewhat  more  in 
the  Mathematics  than  at  either  of  those  Institutions.  The  course  of  study  and 
method  of  instruction  are  modeled  after  those  of  the  leading  Eastern  Colleges.  In 
establishing  the  College  upon  such  a  basis,  its  guardians  have  considered  the  demand^ 
of  public  sentiment  in  this  region,  as  well  as  their  own  ideas  of  education. 

In  these  circumstances  we  feel  compelled  to  make  our  appeal  to  your  Society. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  state  of  things  has  been  occasioned  by  any  premature  or 
improvident  action.  Certainly  not  a  step  has  been  taken  in  haste,or  without  a  firm 
and  deliberate  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  God's  will  that  that 
step  should  be  taken.  And  by  God's  blessing  every  step  thus  far  has  been  forward, 
until  the  Institution  has  acquired  such  a  position  before  the  community  that,  in  all 
hnman  probability,  a  steady  progress  will  secure  the  field ;  but  it  is  ours  only  on 
condition  that  we  improve  it.  Any  wavering  would  occasion  a  loss  probably  be- 
yond recovery.  The  cause  of  Protestant  Education  would  be  thrown  backward. 
The  Catholic  College  would  gain  a  footing  which  it  could  not  otherwise  hope,  and 
other  projects,  conceived  in  low  ideas  of  the  literary  and  religious  responsibilities  of 
a  CoUegif,  would  spring  into  being  on  every  hand.^  Accordingly,  we  "^el  that  we 
have  no  option  except  to  go  on.  But  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  the  means, 
nnless  to  the  benevolence  of  the  East,  as  organized  in  your  Society.  We  intend 
to  commence  an  eflbrt  at  once,  upon  this  field,  for  tUe  endowment  of  the  College ; 
bat  we  feel  debarred  by  the  exigencies  of  the  field,  from  depending  upon  these 
sources  for  the  means  of  meeting  the  current  expenditures  of  the  College  ;  and  the 
incnrring  of  debt  is  alike  repugnant  to  our  inclination  and  to  our  view  of  duty  in 
our  situation.  Unless,  then,  means  can  be  provided  for  meeting  the  demand  upon 
cor  treasury,  we  mast  expect  to  lose  ground  which  we  believe  that  God  has  com- 
manded us  to  enter.  Our  own  feelings,  as  well  as  the  respect  which  we  feel  to  be 
due  to  those  who  bava^ntered  the  Western  field  before  us,  lead  us  to  desire  to  set 
in  concert  with  your  Society,  and  that  noble  family  of  CoUeges  which,  have  been 
sustained  by  your  care.  We  have,  from  the  firtt,  sought  the  counsel,  and  been 
cheered  by  the  sympathy,  of  those  whose  hearts  were  most  in  the  general  cause, 
and  whose  experience  enabled  them  to  give  counsel.  Guided  by  their  advice  we 
have  gone  on,  and  now  we  must  have  aid  or  the  result  will  be  disastrous  to  sacred 
inteiests.  We  leave  our  cause  with  you,  prajring  that  He  whose  cause  it  is  will 
enable  yon  to  give  us  the  needful  success. 

STEPHEN  PEET,  Chainxum  of  the  Ex.  Com. 
DiZRB  Clabt,  Si^f. 
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Banows,  Rev.  Homer,  DoMr,  N.  H. 
Biibop,  Timotby,  New  Havea,  Ct. 

CoBBer,  Abel,  Heaaiker,  N.  H. 

Cleavelaad,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D..  ProTideaoa,  R  I. 

CSiampliB,  Joba  Heaiy,  Embx,  Ct. 

ChampUa.  CbaxlesC.,       "       " 

Catler,  Beth,  Pelbam,  N.  H. 

Cbapmaa,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Deep  River,  Ct 

Daaa,  R«v.  Bamnel,  Marblebead,  Man. 

Eveiett,  Mn.  DoDy,  New  Tpawieh,  N.  H. 

Emeisoa,  Rev.  A.,  Soatb  Readiaf ,  Mas. 

FiU,  JeMe  R.,  Caadia,  N.  H. 

Fialey,  SamaeJ,  Acwortb,  N.  H. 

Foiter,  Rev.  EteB.,  Pelbam,  N.  H. 

Forter,  MrkOkthariae  P.,  " 

FarweU,  Dea.  Abel,  FitehbaiK,  Man. ' 

Fbke,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Newbory, 

Fits,  Rev.  Daaiel,  Ipiwleb,  *', 

Gfeealeaf ,  Mn.  Mary,  Newbaiy,  |||«. 
Oraat,  Dea.  Joha,  New  Havea,  Ct. 
Gale,  Rev.  Wakefield,  Roekport,  Mam. 

Han,  Rev.  Joaepb  D. ,  Emez ,  Ct. 
Howaid,  Mn.  Eatber,  Aeworth,  N.  H. 
Habbaid,  R«r.  O.  G  ,  Lcoplatter,  Man. 


Hin,  Vm»  An,  Atbol,Ma«. 
Hyde,  Rev.  Wm.  A.,  Weitbrook,  Ct 

Jeakiat,  Rev.  A.,  Fitswflliam,  N.  H. 
Jaraee,  Rev.  Horace,  Wreatbam,  Mam. 

KimbaU,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Ipawich,  Mam. 

Lee,  Rev.  Bamael,  New  Tpewiob,  N.  H. 
Leavitt,  Rev.  Joaatbaa,  Piovideaoe,  R.  I. 
Lawreaoe,  Rev.  Edward  A.,  Marblebead,  Man 
Lawreaoe,  Mi*.  Maigafet  W.,  ** 

Lapiley,  David,  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa. 

Moidoofb,  Rev.  James,  Ammbaiy,  Mam. 
McGee,  Rev.  Joaatbaa,  Fraaooitowa,  N.  H. 

Picket,  Rev.  Aaroa,  Roadiaf,  Mam. 
Perkiai,  Bamael  H.,  PbUadelpbia,  Pa. 
Pataam,  Rev.  Inael  W.,  Middleboro,  Mam. 

Robert,  Cbriitopher  R.,  New  York  eUy. 

Smhb,  Capt  Natbaaiel,  Newb^ryport,  Mam. 
Saliibnry,  Mn.  Abby,  New  Havea,  Ct 
Todd,  Rev.  Joba,  D.  D.,  Pitttfield,  Meat. 
Tower,  Levi,  FiUwflliam,  N.  H. 
Terry,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Qootb  Weymootb,  Mam. 
Toraer,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Great  Baniogtoa,  " 
Thatcber,  Rev.  Tylar,  North  Wnatbam,  '* 


Vafll,  Rev.  Jotapb, 


Ct 


Wright  R«T.  Edwia  B.,  Acwortb,  N.  H. 
Wood,  Dea.  Bamael   Sd.Lebaaoa,       " 
WeUmaa,  J.  W.,  Aadover,  Mam. 
Wood,  Rev.  C.W.,Aihby,      " 
Witbiagtoa,  Rev.  Leoaard,  Newbory,  MaM 
WiDiaim,  Heaiy  J.,  AUadelphia,  Pa. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Lfecture  Room  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  31st,  1849,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M.,  the  President,  Hon.  J.  C. 
Homblower,  in  the  chair. 

Information  of  'the  death  of  Robert  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  a  Member  of  the  Board,  was  communicated.  A 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  is  incorporated  in  the 
Annual  Report.  The  Directors  continued  their  session  during 
the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  from  Is.  lix.  21  and  Ix.  19 — As 
for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  My 
Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy 
mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever.  The  sun  shall  be  no  more 
thy  light  by  day  ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give 
light  unto  thee :  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting 
light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory. 

Dr.  B.  introduced  his  discourse  by  adverting  to  the  work- 
ing system  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  demands  of  the  providence 
of  God  to  extend  their  views  of  Collegiate  and,  Theological 
Education.  He  then  considered  at  large  the  relations  of  the 
development  of  the  West  to  the  plans  of  God,  and  proceeded 
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with  power  to  discuss  the  true  question  at  issue,  with  regard 
to  the  proper  social  and  religious  organization  of  the  West. 
This  he  affirmed  to  be,  not  whether  Christianity  in  some  form 
shall  take  possession  of  the  West,  but  whether  we  shall  so  co- 
operate with  our  brethren  there,  who  are  in  a  minority,  as  to 
establish  a  system  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education,  of 
such  power,  and  so  ecirly,  that  it  shall  exert  its  appropriate  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  character  of  that  portion  of  our  nation. 
The  session  of  the  Board  was  continued  through  the  whole 
of  Thursday.  The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr. 
Beecher  for  his  Discourse,  delivered  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Discourse, 
and  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass., 
his  alternate. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  William  B.  Lewis, 
one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Society,  and  from  its  first  or- 
ganization a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  resigning  his 
seat  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  the  following  resolution  -adopted,  viz. — "  That,  while  this 
Board  deeply  lament  the  afflictive  dispensation  of  Providence, 
which  deprives  them  of  the  valuable  counsel  and  co-operation 
of  their  highly  esteemed  friend  and  brother,  and  while  they  ten- 
der to  him  their  affectionate  sympathy  and  high  consideration 
of  the  service  which  he  rendered  this  Society,  they  reluctantly 
yield  to  his  request  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  Society."  • 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  was  presented,  and  after 
discussion  adopted,  and  an  abstract  directed  to  be  read  as  a 
part  of  the  anniversary  exercises  in  the  evening. 

Applications  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society,  from  the 
Trustees,  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox,  Beloit,  and  Wit- 
tenberg Colleges,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  came  before^ 
the  Board,  and  were  duly  considered,  and  a  resolution  adopted 
granting  them  aid  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  voted  to  propose  to  the  Society,  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  the  evening,  an  alteration  of  Article  III.  of  the  Consti- 
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tutioD,  increasing  the  number  in  the  Board  of  Directors  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four. 

A  memorial  was  received  from  Berkshire  Association  in 
Mass.,  recommending  a  plan  of  union  between  this  Society 
and  the  American  Education  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing/t*nflf«  for  educational  purposes,  and  as  well  as  for  advanc- 
ing with  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  the  general  cause  of 
education.  This  Memorial  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  premium  of  8100  offered 
for  the  best  "  Essay  on  the  Educational  System  of  the  Puri- 
tans, as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jesuits/'  had  been  awarded 
to  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  jr.,  of  Yale  College. 

^  The  Anniversary  Exercises  were  held  on  Thursday  even- 
ings in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  President,  Hon. 
J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  took  the  Chair, 
and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Absalom 
Peters,  D.  D.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was 
presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Bald- 
win. The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D.,  President  of  Illinois  College. 

Rescived^That  the  Report,  an  abstmct  of  which  has  now  been  read,  be 
adopted,  and  pabliahed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio.  After  able  and 
effective  addresses,  by  Presidents  Sturtevant  and  Sprecher,  in 
support  of  thh  resolution,  it  was  adopted. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  Apostolic  Benediction, 
by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia. 

After  the  adoption  pf  the  amendment  of  Article  III.  of  the 
Constitution,  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  So- 
ciety proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : 
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StesOient 
Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LLD.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Vltt*ll^xt»ttitnta. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BUSS,  M.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  Williarastown;  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge,  « 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  L 

DAVID  LEAVITT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sfrectors. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  CYRUS  P.  SMITH,  Brooklyn,  " 

Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  EUAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  Qty. 

Rev.  WILUAM  PATTON,  D.  D. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS, 

Rev.  £.  BBECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.,       «    * 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  CatskUl,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H,  TOWNE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  M.  J.  HiqKOK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  RUPUS  W.  CLARK,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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CarveiponUfnn  Aecretarj?. 
Rbv.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  City. 

BecorHfiifl  Aectetats* 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New-York  City. 

Creasnrev  anti  #(nanctal  0j|ent.  ^ 
MARCUS  WILBUR,  Eaq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  October,  1850. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 


Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Att.  n.  The  object  of  the  Socie^  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institations  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long 
omy,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the 
Institutions  may  demand.  , 

Art.  m.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its 
own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ez-officio  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contri- 
buting annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shall  constitute 
a  member  for  life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriatioA  of 
moneys,  when  nine  shall  oe  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the 
several  institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall  be 
appropriated  according  to  the  designations);  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
»CNciety,  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  Vin.  This  Constitation  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended 
oy  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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In  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  Directors  were  enabled 
to  present  five  Annual  Reports,  without  being  called  to  make 
the  announcement  that  death  had  invaded  their  ranks.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  we  come  with  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  one  of  our  number,  Robert  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  has  departed  this  life.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
of  fever,  on  the  13th  of  last  August.  Prompt  in  his  attend- 
ance on  the  meetings  of  the  Board — ardent  in  his  devotion  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society — comprehensive  and  clear  in  his 
views,  and  able  in  counsel,  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  be 
useful  to  the  cause.  His  address,  delivered  before  the  Society 
at  its  fourth  anniversary  in  the  city  of  Troy,  and  which  was 
published  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Report,  shows  the 

^-asp  and  fervor  of  his  mind,  and  his  deep  religious  spirit, 
hrough  his  death,  the  injunction  reaches  us  with  new  power 
— Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might j 
for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goesL 

The  Society  has  been  steadily  pursuing  its  work  during  the 
year,  and  never  with  more  encouraging  success.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  contend  at  its  inception, 
and  which  were  set  forth  in  previous  Reports,  have  been  hap- 
pily overcome,  and  the  fruits  of  the  enterprise  are  beginning 
abundantly  to  appear.  The  Society  originated  in  a  season  of 
great  darkness  and  depression  in  respect  to  the  interests  which 
it  is  designed  to  promote,  and  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  sentiment,  that  "man's  extremity  is  God*s  opportunity." 

In  those  memorable  years  of  excitement  and  pecuniary 
revulsion,  when  the  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew  over  the  West,  the  general  deluge  bore  off  a 
mighty  wreck  of  splendid  schemes  and  baseless  edifices.  Not 
a  few  projected  institutions  of  learning  shared  the  common 
fate.  But  when  the  floods  beat  upon  tnose  in  view  of  whose 
exigencies  this  Society  was  organized,  they  fell  not.     The 
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men,  hc^wever,  \vho  began  to  build  by  laying  their  foundations, 
found  the  materials  upon  which  they  relied  tor  superstructures, 
suddenly  swept  away,  and  they  were  "  not  able  to  finish." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  helping  hand  of  the  Society 
was  extended,  and  each  revolving  year  has  only  placed  in  a 
stronger  light  the  value  of  its  assistance,  and  the  wisdom  of 
its  organization.  But  our  argument  is  cumulative,  and  we 
proceed  to  give  the  results  of  the  year  which  has  now  come 
to  its  close. 

Results. — Financial  Statement. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  results,  has  respect  to 
Wabash  College.  Soon  after  our  last  anniversary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  White,  President  of  the  Institution,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  teniporary  agencv  for  the  Societv  at  the  East, 
made  special  efforts  in  the  Plymouth  Church  of  Brooklyn. 
His  appeals  met  with  a  most  generous  response.  A  subscrip- 
tion of  910,000  was  secured  to  found  a  Professorship  in  the 
College,  which,  as  a  testimonial  of  regard  for  the  Pastor  of 
the  church,  was  to  be  styled  the  "  Beecher  Professprship." 
This  noble  example  we  would  gladly  see  imitated.  How 
many  churches  might  do  likewise,  and  thus  identify  the  names 
of  their  Pastors  with  institutions  at  the  West,  and  through 
these  cliannels  send  down  a  rich  tide  of  blessing  to  future 
ages. 

Another,  and  still  more  important  result  of  the  year,  has 
respect  to  Western  Reserve  College.  In  our  Fourth  An- 
nual Report,  it  was  stated  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution 
bad  resolved  on  an  effort  to  raise  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  its  large  indebtedness,  and  placing  it  upon  a  per- 
manent basis.  At  that  time,  <(40,000  of  this  amount  had 
been  secured  from  friends  of  the  Institution  on  the  Reserve. 
In  our  last  Annual  Report,  it  was  announced  that  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  remaining  960,000  had  been  opened,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  no  part  should  be  considered  as  binding,  unless  the 
whole  amount  were  secured  by  the  first  of  January,  1860. 
At  that  time,  $15,000  of  this  amount  had  been  secured  on  the 
Reserve,  and  some  $10,000  pledged  by  sundry  individuals  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

At  the  last  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in 
May,  it  was  voted  that  the  success  of  this  effort  was  "  of 
great  importance,  not  only  to  the  Institution  itself,  but  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  cause,  which  this  Society  is  endeavor- 
ing to  promote,''  and  that ''  the  sanction  of  the  Board  be  given 
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to  the  College  for  raising  upon  the  Eastern  field  a  sum,  which, 
together  with  pledges  already  secured,  should  not  exceed 
♦25,000."  This  sanction,  however,  was  given  "  only  on  con- 
dition that,  in  case  of  success,  the  College  should  relinquish 
all  further  claims  upon  the  Society,  and  leave  the  Eastern 
field."  The  term  "  sanction"  is  here  used  in  consequence  of 
the  virtual  compact  with  one  another  and  with  the  Society, 
into  which  the  several  Institutions  enter  when  they  apply  for 
aid.  By  this  compact,  the  Society  is  made  the  representative 
of  their  several  interests  at  the  East,  and  thus  becomes  the  di- 
rector of  their  movements. 

According  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  adopted  at  its  last 
Annual  Meetmg,  efforts  for  the  raising  of  funds  in  all  such 
cases  were  to  be  made  "  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  so 
that  movements  from  different  Institutions  shall  not  come  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  and  thus  bring  back  the  state  of 
things  which  the  organization  of  the  Society  was  designed  to 
remedy ;  and  that  2ul  subscriptions  thus  obtained  be  reported 
to  the  Treasurer,  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  that  they 
may  be  acknowledged  in  connection  with  the  general  receipts 
of  the  Society." 

Since  the  last  Anniversarv,  $13,000  have  been  added  to 
the  4110,000  mentioned  in  our  last  Report  as  subscribed  at  the 
East  in  aid  of  this  Institution ;  making,  in  all,  $23,000.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  entire  sum  of  $25,000  will 
soon  be  reached.*  In  that  case,  the  Eastern  portion  of  this 
great  work  will  be  done.  It  ought  here  to  be  stated,  that 
$10,000  of  this  amount  is  expressly  given  to  establish  the 
"Storrs  Professorship  of  Christian  Theology"  in  Western 
Reserve  College,  in  honor  of  the  lamented  Kev.  Charles  B. 
Stores,  the  first  President  of  the  Institution,  and  the  first  to 
fill  this  department  of  instruction. 

Of  the  $10,000  assigned  to  this  Professorship,  $7,710 
were  subscribed  by  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  in 
Brooklyn,  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  is  Pastor.  It 
is  a  fact  of  the  most  encouraging  character,  that  the  whole 
amount  secured  during  the  year,  either  in  the  above  spe- 
cific forms  or  in  the  regular  annual  collections  of  the  So- 
ciety, from  the  several  Congregrational  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Brooklyn,  exceeds  $20,000.  And  this  amount 
has  been  mainly  contributed,  not  by  individuals  of  hoarded 
wealth,  but  by  young,  enterprising,  business  men,  who  feel 
that  property  and  life  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God. 

*  Thii  lias  already  been  done. — Secretary. 
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The  amounts  above  named  do  not  pass  through  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  Society,  but  go  directly  to  the  Institutions  for 
\(rhich  they  were  designed.  The  sanction  and  direction  of 
such  efforts  is  a  method  adopted  by  the  Board,  for  accom- 
plishing at  once  what  might  otherwise  be  the  work  of  years. 
From  the  Treasurer's  Account,  which  has  been  duly  audited 
and  found  correct,  it  appears  that  the  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury, by  the  last  Report,  was  $40  64,  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  91 1,001  08.  Some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, which  would  have  reached  the  Treasury  as  a  part  of  the 
annual  collections,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  effort  in  behalf 
of  Western  Reserve  College.  The  entire  amount  realized  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, took  this  direction.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  has 
been  secured  for  the  cause,  in  the  ways  above  described,  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  sum  of  $36,001  08.  The  amount  realized  ai 
the  West,  will  appear  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  Report. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  and  the  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor, 
have  been  employed  during  the  year  as  Agents  in  New 
England,  and  the  Rev.  Seldbn  Haynes,  for  portions  of  the 
year,  in  Central  and  Western  New- York.  The  salary  allowed 
them  has  been  $800,  and  that  of  the  Secretary  $1,400.  The 
whole  amount  paid  from  the  Treasury  during  the  year,  for 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  Secretary  and  Agents, 
compensation  to  the  Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent,  office 
rent,  printing  of  Annual  Report  and  Discourse,  engraving 
for  certificate  of  Life  Membership,  postage,  stationery,  and 
expense  of  public  meetings,  is  $4,867  08."  The -balance  ^Ies9 
$289  08,  remaining  in  the  Treasury)  has  been  disbursed  to 
the  several  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  together  with 
beneficiaries  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  in  accordance 
with  an  arrangement  with  the  Western  Education  Society, 
hereafter  described. 

It  is  a  matter  of  anxious  inquiry  with  the  Board,  how,  by 
a  given  outlay,  which  seems  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  effort,  the  regular  receipts  of  the  Society  can  be  economi- 
cally increased  to  an  amount  which  shall  meet  the  full  exigen- 
cies of  the  case.  Our  dependence  for  such  a  result  must  be 
mainly  upon  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Churches  from 
which  annual  contributions  can  be  realized. 
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Arrangements  for  Raising  Funds. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  regular 
annual  collections  has  ever  been  the  multiplicity  of  benevo- 
lent organizations, — a  difficulty  felt  by  the  Board  to  be  real. 
But  then  if  all  the  new  phases  of  benevolence  produced  bv 
an  active  and  advancing  age  were  to  be  neglected,  the  Church 
would  be  guilty  of  the  absurd  attempt  to  stereotype  a  system 
of  benevolence  framed  in  the  incipiency  of  her  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  and  caiTy  it  down  without  modifica- 
tion to  the  millennium.  The  one  phase  presented  by  this 
Society,  it  was  believed  could  not  be  thus  neglected  without 
disaster  to  most  precious  interests.  It  must  be  done,  however, 
if  the  number  of  annual  appeals  to  the  Churches  could  not  be 
increased,  unless  it  should  be  substituted  for  some  existing  or- 
ganization, or  united  with  a  kindred  object.  But  a  union  of 
kindred  objects,  even  if  not  essential  to  secure  access  to  the 
Churches,  is  desirable  on  the  ground,  that  the  greater  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  presented  in  any  case,  the  greater  the 
certainty  that  it  will  justify  the  creation  of  such  agencies  and 
arrangements  as  shall  make  its  appeals  universally  felt.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  views  the  Directors  of  this  Society  have 
ever  been  ready  to  adopt  any  plans  of  union  which  seemed 
likely  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  secure  the  ends  above  spe- 
cified. Two  such  plans  have  accordingly  been  adopted  during 
the  year. 

I.  With  the  Western  Education  Society  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
The  following  are  the  terms  of  agreement: 

(1.)  The  Western  Education  Society  hereby  agrees,  that  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  shall  oc- 
cupy the  territory  sow  included  within  the  Synods  of  Geneva  and  Genesee ; 
and  that  the  latter  Society  shall  furnish  its  own  agents  and  raake  all  collections 
for  educational  purposes  embraced  within  the  scope  of  these  two  Societies. 

(2.)  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  Education  Society  shall 
make  quarterly  appropriations  to  such  members  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Auburn,  as  art  or  may  be  entitled  to  aid  en  the  principles  wnich  now  gov- 
ern said  Committee  in  making  appropriations,  and  report  the  amount  of  the 
same  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Educa- 
tion at  the  West— it  being  understood  that  the  amount  allowed  to  each  benefi- 
dary  shall  be  $80  per  annum  instead  of  $75  as  heretofore. 

(3.)  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Educa- 
tion at  the  West  agrees  that  out  of  the  funds  collected  by  its  agents  on  this 
field,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  Education  Society  shall  receive 
an  amount,  which,  together  with  such  donations  as  they  may  have  received 
from  Churches  or  individaals  for  the  same  object,  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  above-named  quarterly  appropriations — it  being  understood  that  this  agree- 
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ment  has  no  reference  to  donations  made  to  the  *'  Scholarship  Fand"  of  Aa- 
bum  Seminary. 

^4.)  This  arrangement  is  to  take  effect  on  the  2l8t  day  of  June,  1849,  and 
continue  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  that  date,  nnless  terminated  sooner 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two  Societies — and  it  shall  continue  indefinitelv 
after  the  exjnration  of  this  period,  unless  the  party  desiring  to  terminate  it  sbaU 
have  given  to  the  other,  two  full  quarters  or  six  months'  notice. 

It  was  confidently  anticipated, that  to  a  neater  or  less  extent  the  following 
benefits  would  result  from  the  above  described  arrangement,  viz : 

1.  The  securing  of  a  regular  and  recogrnized  place  for  the  educatitmdl  cause 
in  the  system  of  benevolence  adopted  by  the  Churches  in  Western  New-York. 
2.  Such  a  combination  of  interests  as  shall  justify  the  employment  of  an 
agency  whose  influence  shall  be  felt  over  the  field  and  in  its  several  localities, 
at  times  so  established  as  to  secure  a  perfect  understanding  between  Churches 
and  agents.  3.  Such  a  simplification  of  machinery,  as  shall  prevent  inconve- 
nience to  the  Churches  caused  by  repeated  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  same  gen- 
eral object  4.  The  giving  of  such  magnitude  to  the  object  presented,  as  shall 
be  fitted  to  arouse  earnest  attention,  and  call  forth  liberal  contributions.  5. 
Economy  in  the  saving  of  time,  travel,  and  expense,  and  in  making  one  agent 
do  the  work  of  two  at  the  several  points  reached. 

^  II.  Arrangement  with  the  Central  American  Education 
Society.  The  main  features  of  tiiis  plan  are  embraced  in  the 
following  articles : 

1.  There  shall  be  a  joint  presentation  of  the  objects  of  both  Societies  on 
the  field,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Synod  of  New-York  and  New  Jer- 
sey by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 
at  the  West,  and  the  funds  collected  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
Societies.  2.  The  receipts  of  the  Central  Education  Society  from  Churches, 
Associations  or  individuals  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Synod  (except 
where  the  common  cause  is  presented  by  the  College  Society),  and  from  bene- 
ficiaries and  legacies,  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  above  arrangement.  3.  The 
College  Society  shall  be  allowed  9500  per  annum  by  the  Education  Society 
from  its  half  of  the  funds  collected  to  be  paid  quarterly  for  expenses  and 
agency  in  making  collections.  4.  This  arrangement  shall  take  efiTect  as  soon 
as  ratified  by  the  two  Societies,  and  may  be  terminated  after  nine  months,  on 
Uiree  months'  notice  by  either  party. 

This  plan,  like  the  previous  one,  was  adopted  after  ma- 
ture deliberation — ^in  the  light  of  experience  derived  from  a 
thorough  trial  of  other  plans — with  the  nibst  perfect  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  both  Societies,  arising  from  a  full  conviction^ 
that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  no  better  could 
be  devised.  It  was  believed  to  combine  simplicity,  economy, 
scope  of  object  and  blending  of  interests — calculated  at  once 
to  secure  the  judgment  and  enlist  the  feelings  of  every  friend 
of  the  cause  on  the  field  to  which  it  has  reference.  iNegotia- 
tions  are  also  in  progress  in  reference  to  a  similar  plan  for 
Central  New- York.  These  several  plans  may  be  modified  b^ 
the  light  of  experience,  or  discontinued  altogether ;  but  it  is 
hopea  that  they  may  be  at  least  the  initiative  of  arrangements 
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which  shall  give  to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  Education,  so 
far  as  represented  by  the  higher  institutions,  its  true  position 
amon^  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  age. 

That  position,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  this  cause  has  lost. 
Some  good  men  have  been  found,  who  even  doubted  whether 
Colleges  under  whatever  influence  conducted,  could  with  pro- 

;riety  be  classed  among  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence, 
'he  above  plans  of  union,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
kkdex  of  a  gratifying  progress  in  the  public  mind  towards  that 
high  position  which  our  lathers  occupied.  In  the  early  history 
of  this  nation  such  institutions,  founded  and  sustained  mainly 
with  a  view  of  raising  up  an  able  and  a  godly  ministry,  were 
regarded  as  pre-eminently  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence ; 
and  to  give  them  existence  and  efficiency  was  emphatically 
the  missionary  work  of  that  age  long  anterior  to  the  formation 
of  any  of  our  existing  missionary  organizations.  The  Church 
breathed  into  them  her  own  life. 

But  manv  who  doubt  not  that  colleges  are  to  be  classed 
among  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence,  have  entertained 
the  opinion  that  it  was  unwise  if  not  wrong  for  the  Society  to 
make  a  general  application  for  funds.  "  Colleges,"  say  they, 
^  require  large  sums,  hence  the  Society  should  make  its  appeals 
to  the  wealthy,  and  leave  small  contnbutors  to  do  their  all  for 
other  objects  of  benevolence."  But  if  this  reasoning  has  any 
force,  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  applicable  to  those  organiza- 
tions whose  annual  wants  and  receipts  are  reckoned  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  is  needed  the  wid« 
ow's  mite,  as  well  as  the  splendid  benefaction.  The  little  rills 
of  charity  ordinarily  make  the  mighty  streams  of  benevolence. 
"While  the  magistrates  and  wealthier  men  were  profuse  in 
their  liberality"  to  the  first  institution  planted  by  our  pilgrim 
ancestors,  "  each  family  contributed  its  twelve  pence  or  peck 
of  corn  or  strings  of  wampum."  For  a  course  of  years,  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut  appointed  committees  to  re- 
cieve  the  contributions  of  "  every  person"  in  that  "  plantation 
disposed  or  willing  for  an  increase  of  maintenance  to  the 
College  at  Cambridge,"  and  the  work  was  regarded  as  "  a  ser- 
vice to  Christ  to  bring  up  his  young  plants  for  his  service." 

Prof.  Haddock  in  an  address  in  behalf  of  the '  Society  in 
Boston  says : 

"  Two  centuries  ago,  the  university  which  has  done  more 
for  the  city,  under  her  wing,  and  for  this  whole  shore,  than 
all  the  commerce  of  the  sea,  was  anxiously  soliciting  the  "  deep 
poverty"  of  the  sisterhood  of  feeble  colonies  for  bread,  and. 
sensibly  grateful  for  the  private  gift  of  a  **  pewter  flagon,"  or 
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a  few  pecks  of  corn.  The  appeal  was  every  where  responded 
to ;  the  colonies  gave  according  to  their  means  and  beyond 
their  means ;  heroic  sacrifices  were  every  where  made ;  the 
prosperity  of  the  new  settlements  was  identified  with  that  of 
the  College ;  the  feeling  was  general,  it  was  strong,  it  amounted 
often  to  enthusiasm,  that  the  great  objects  of  me  emigrants, 
the  establishment  of  a  free  State  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  free 
Grospel,  were  utterly  impracticable  without  an  institution  for 
the  cultivation  of  true  learning,  of  profound,  severe,  Christian 
science. 

Mr.  Folsom,  in  his  history  of  Saco  and  Biddeford,  gives 
an  extract  from  the  town  records,  which  shows  a  little  the 
widespread  popular  zeal  upon  this  favorite  subject  of  Collegi- 
ate Education.  ^  In  1655,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  chosen 
town  treasurer,  *  and  to  take  note  «of  such  as  contribute  to  the 
College.'  Contributions  in  aid  of  the  CoUese  at  Cambridge, 
were  solicited  in  all  the  towns  at  that  period. ' 


RESULTS   AT   THE   WEST. 

But  our  view  of  the  operations  and  results  of  the  year 
would  be  very  imperfect,  did  we  fail  to  mention  what  has  been 
accomplished  at  the  West. 

We  propose,  therefore,  first  to  submit  some  statements,  in 
order  to  show  how  far  the  efibrt  in  behalf  of  Western  Reserve 
College  has  progressed  on  its  own  field,  and  what  ground  we 
have  for  believing  that  it  will  be  carried  out  to  a  successful 
completion  by  the  Ist  of  January,  1850.  The  amount  neces- 
sary to  be  secured  on  the  Reserve  is  975,000.  At  our  last  anni- 
versary, 955,000  of  this  amount  had  been  subscribed.  Since 
that  time  the  Trustees  of  the  College  have  been  prosecuting 
the  work  on  the  Reserve  in  the  most  vigorous  manner.  In 
addition  to  an  agency  which  has  been  felt  in  every  portion  of 
that  section  of  country,  the  most  earnest  appeals  in  behalf  of 
the  enterprise  have  l>een  made  through  the  columns  of  the 
Ohio  Observer.  These  appeals  were  finally  issued  in  an  extra 
sheet,  and  widely  disseminated.  We  ^ve  a  few  extracts,  to 
show  at  once  the  importance  of  the  mterests  involved,  the 
method  of  argumentation  adopted,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the 
enterprise  has  been  prosecuted. 

"  If  the  Institution  goes  down,  the  event  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
astrous to  our  churches  and  to  the  cause  of  sound  religion  in  this  community. 
The  earnest  attention  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  enliffhtenment  cannot  too 
soon  be  concentrated  upon  this  subjeot    £  is  one  in  which  eveiy  citizen  oC 
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the  Western  Reserve  has  a  deep  interest.  Every  farmer  and  mechanic,  every 
friend  of  religion  and  intelligence,  has  an  abiding  interest  in  the  issue  of  this 
straggle.    Bat  the  church  is  especially  and  most  deeply  interested. 

*'  The  College  was,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone,  dedicated  <  To  Christ 
and  his  Church?  It  is  the  offering  of  our  churches.  It  was  founded  by  and 
for  the  church,  especially  for  the  churches  of  the  Western  Reserve  and  the 
West.  To  train  up  a  sound,  thoroughly  educated,  indigenous  ministry,  was 
the  primary  object  in  its  establishment.  It  is  fast  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  it  was  founded.  Of  its  163  graduates,  about  one-half  of  uoee  hvmg  are 
either  in  the  ministry  or  in  actual  preparation  for  it.  Besides  these,  a  con- 
siderable number,  who  were  graduated  elsewhere,  have  studied  theology  in 
this  Seminary,  and  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the  work.  Six  became  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board :  four  of  these  are  still  living,  and  the  labors 
of  some  of  them  have  been  eminently  blessed  of  God.  Most  of  the  graduates, 
however,  are  toiling  in  the  West  And  if  all  Heaven  rejoices  over  one  sinner 
thatrepenteth,  who  can  estimate  the  blessed  results  the  College  and  Seminaiy 
have  idready  achieved  ? 

**  Western  Reserve,  which  is  so  highly  favored  with  the  institutions  of 
religion  and  education,  owes  its  pre-eminence  above  many  other  portions  of 
the  West  in  no  small  degree  to  the  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  of 
New  England.  The  early  Missionaries  here  were,  nearly  all  of  them,  gra- 
duates of  those  institations.  They  were  men  of  solid  attainments  in  learnmg, 
and  brought  with  them  all  those  healthful  influences  which  men  well  trained 
there  would  natarally  exert  These  were  the  men  \^  ho  conceived  the  idea, 
and  formed  the  plan,  and  raised  the  means  of  establishing  the  College  and 
Seminary  whose  existence  is  now  in  peril. 

**  Henceforward  our  reliance  for  Domestic  Missionaries  mast  be  mamly 
upon  those  educated  on  the  groond,  who  know  from  their  own  personal  obser^ 
vation  the  destitution  of  the  region,  and  whose  knowledge  elicits  true  Chris- 
tian sympathy.  Viewed  in  this  light,  our  own  Theological  School  has  the 
strongest  claims  to  the  patronage  and  prayers  of  the  friends  of  religion  and 
learning  on  the  Western  Reserve  and  all  the  adjacent  region.  The  voung 
men  educated  here  can  with  difficulty  be  retained  in  the  Seminary  till  they 
have  completed  their  course  of  study,  the  calls  for  their  services  are  so  many 
and  so  important  Were  our  numbers  greatly  enlarged,  and  our  means  of 
aiding  those  who  are  in  needy  circumstances  aJso  increased,  the  salutary  effect 
upon  the  charches  would  b^  felt  speedily,  powerfully,  and  permanently." 

"  We  believe  that  God  hears  and  answers  prayer.  Human  efforts  &re  futile 
without  the  blessing  cf  Go<L  The  Ministry  is  God's  instrumentality  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  Colleges  and  Seminaries  are  God's  means  for  train- 
ing up  a  learned  and  efficient  Ministry.  The  effort  to  found  and  sustain  such 
institations  is  one  whose  success  is  essential  to  His  plan  for  the  world's  con- 
Tendon.  Such  efforts  are  therefore  pre-eminently  appropriate  subjects  for 
prayer.  There  are  among  the  readers  of  this  article  hundreds  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  is  now  a  subject  of  special  interest 
The  fact  that  the  present  effort  is  the  Jinal  struggle,  that  the  issue  is  t6  be 
either  the  downfall  of  the  College  or  its  establishment  npon  vl  pertnanent  basis; 
and  the  fact,  that  the  danger  of  failure  is  imminent,  have  awakened  deep  soli- 
dtode  among  the  friends  of  Zion.  *  What  can  be  done  V  and  '  What  ought  I 
to  doV  are  questions  which  now  meet  us  from  every  side.  There  is  one  thing 
toe  can  cUl  dio.  We  believe  that  God  is  a  prayer-hearing  God.  We  can,  at 
ledst,  pray  for  the  success  of  the  effort  to  endow  the  College.  A  pious  widow, 
in  a  recent  conyersation,  assured  me  that  for  many  years  before  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  never  heard  him  offer  a  pra3'er  at  the  family  altar  in  which 
he  did  not  pray  for  Colleges,  and  especially  for  the  Western  Reserve  College. 
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No  wonder  that,  while  on  earth,  he  so  labored  for  its  prosperity — and  no  won- 
der that  the  family  which  he  has  left  are  ready  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  the 
College  at  the  present  crisis.  If  such  a  spirit  were  general — if  such  prayer 
were -offered  at  the  altar  of  every  family  where  the  Observer  is  read — ^if  our 
'churches  could  see  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  failure  of  this  effort — ^if 
they  would  fray  and  labor,  and  labor  and  pray,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
requires,  the  result  would  not  long  be  doubtful." 

The  "  result"  thus  far  reached,  we  give  in  the  language  of 
President  Pierce : — 

"  The  people  of  the  Reserve  have  shown  a  zeal,  liberality,  and  self-denial, 
that  wiU  hardly  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modem  benevolence.  The 
Reserve  is  about  equal  in  extent  and  population  to  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
while  the  members  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches  are  in  num- 
ber only  about  one-fourth  as  great  as  in  that  State.  In  its  more  than  two  hun- 
dred townships,  the  number  of  settled  Pastors  of  these  churches  will  not  much 
exceed  forty ;  and  in  only  eighty  of  these  townships  is  there  stated  preaching 
every  Sabbath,  and  this,  in  part,  is  furnished  liy  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society ;  while  nearly  thirty  townships  are  without  Churches.  Some  seventy 
feeble  Churches  are  asking  for  some  one  to  *  break  unto  them  the  bread  of  life,' 

"  The  countiy  is  still  new,  and  the  people  have  hardly  finished  clearing  and 
paying  for  their  farms,  and  building  their  awelling  houses  and  houses  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  besides,  they  have  contributed  largely  for  the  establishment  of  the 
College  in  former  years ;  yet,  they  are  expecteci  to  give  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  $100,000  now  to  be  raised,  and  have  already  brought  the  effort  near  to 
its  consummation.  The  donations  there  made  are  not  from  large  estates  or 
resources  received  by  inheritance.  They  are  from  the  hard  earnings  of 
farmers  and  mechanics,  and  the  prudent  savings  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  Many  feeble  Churches  have  contributed  $600  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  charity  scholarship,  and  many  individuals 
have  given  a  like  sum  to  establish  a  scholarship  for  their  families  and  lineal 
descendants. 

"  It  is  said,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  the  salaries  of 
ministers  on  the  Reserve  do  not  average  more  than  $300,  and  yet  thirty 
ministers  have  given  $3,000,  or  an  average  of  $100  each.  The  Faculty  of 
Western  Reserve  College,  with  small  salaries  and  few  other  resources,  have 
pledged  $10,000.  The  Alumni  of  the  College  are  young,  and  have  strug^ 
gled  hard  to  obtain  an  education,  and  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  gain 
property — and  yet,  they  have  attempted  to  raise  a  Professorship  among  them- 
nelves,  and  have  actually  subscribed  $8,000. 

*'  These  facts  are  furnished,  not  by  way  of  boasting,  but  to  stimulate  like 
benevolence,  and  refute  the  assertion,  sometimes  made,  that  the  people  of  the 
West  are  too  much  disposed  to  rely  upon  Eastern  aid,  and  not  to  help  them- 
selves." 

In  view  of  statements  like  these,  we  cannot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, believe  that  the  final  result  will  be  doubtful.  There  are 
yet  eight  weeks  left  for  operations  on  the  Reserve,  and  if  the 
effort  at  the  present  time  is  "near  its  consummation,"  the 
people  who  have  already  done  so  nobly  will  not  let  the  enter- 
prise fail.  The  responsibility  of  a  failure  is  now  thrown 
entirely  upon  the  friends  of  the  College  in  its  own  vicinity. 
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and  so  much  of  the  Paritan  spirit  has  been  developed  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  hitherto,  that  we  have  a 
rij^ht  to  regard  it  as  a  sure  pledge  of  the  successful  completion 
of  this  great  effort. 

But  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  will  draw  in  its  train 
results  of  the  deepest  interest.  A  noble  Institution  will  have 
been  saved  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  religion,  and  a  work 
achieved  whose  influence  will  be  felt  by  coming  ages,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  from  the  distant  future  multitudes  will  look 
back  upon  the  large-hearted  benefactors  through  whose  bountv 
it  was  accomplished,  with  feelings  similar  to  those  with  which 
are  now  regarded  the  far-seeing  and  generous  men  to  whose 
munificence,  under  God,  we  are  indebted  for  the  establishment 
of  those  noble  instititutions  which  have  come  down  to  us  as 
a  most  precious  inheritance. 

The  benefaction  which  gave  to  Yale  College  its  name,  was 
less  than  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  yet  it  sent  a  thrill 
of  joy  through  the  hearts  of  those  colonists,  who  were  strug- 
gling to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  nation,  and  who,  in  their 
feeble  beginnings,  were  doing  a  work  for  all  time.  They 
themselves  felt  that  they  were  doing  such  a  work.  The  n 
Trustees  of  the  College  did  "  with  one  consent  agree,  deter- 
mine, and  ordain"  that  it  should  be  "  called  by  the  name  of  its 
munificent  patron" — that  the  "Province"  of  Connecticut 
might  "  keep  and  preserve  a  lasting  monument  of  so  generous 
a  gentleman,  who  by  so  great  a  benevolence  and  generosity, 
has  provided  for  their  greatest  good  and  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  the  inhabitants,  DOth  in  the  present  and  future  ages." 

"On  Commencement  Day  morning  (Sept.  12th,  1718),  this 
monument,  both  of  generosity  and  gratitude,  was  with  solemn 
pomp  read  off  in  the  college  hall,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Eng- 
glish ;"  then  the  procession  moved  to  the  meeting-house  to 
attend  the  public  exercises  of  the  day,  where  "  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Davenport,  one  of  the  Trustees,  at  the  desire  of  the 
body,"  made  an  oration,  "  wherein  he  largely  insisted  upon 
and  hichly  extolled  the  generosity  of  Gov.  Yale.  And  the 
Hon.  Gov.  Saltonstall  was  pleased  to  grace  and  crown  the 
whole  solemnity  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration."  At  first  we 
may  feel  disposed  to  smile  at  all  this,  as  unmeaning  parade — 
but  when  we  look  at  it  through  the  medium  of  results,  which 
have  accumulated  through  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  the  history  of  Yale  College,  it  excites  only  our 
admiration  as  the  index  of  the  most  noble  impulses,  and  k 
breadth   of  view,   which   stretchec*  onward   over  "  future' 
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ages/'*    So,  when   the  present  effort  of  the   Trustees  of 
Western  Reserve  College  shall  be  viewed  through  the  results 

*  Alumni  of  Yale  who  have  held  the  more  important  Offitee  under  the  Federal 
and  State  Goi>emmente,  with  the  date  of  graduation. 

Signers  of  the  Dularatien  of  Independence.— fhlW^lA^'innUin,  1737  ;  Lewis  Monk,  1746; 
Otivw  Woloott.  1747 ;  Lyman  Uafi,  174^1 

Membere  of  the  Convention  for  framing  CknuUtution,—Wm.  livinfiton,  1741 ;  Wm.  B. 
Johnson,  1744 ;  Jaied  Incenoll.  1766. 

Vice- President  U.  5.— John  C.  Cnlbona. 

JHembere  of  the  GaMii«t.--OIiver  WolooU,  1778.  Sccretarr  of  the  Treainry :  Peter  B.  Porter,  1791, 
Secretary  of  War  ;  John  C.  Calhonn,  Seeratary  of  War  ;  Geo.  B.  Badger,  1813 ;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  John  M.  Cloyton,  18J5,  Secretary  of  State ;  Francis  Granger,  1811,  Post  Master  General. 

Foreign  JTrntfter*.— Silas  Deane,  1758,  to  France ;  David  Hooiphreys,  1771,  to  Spain  and  For 
tngal:  Joel  Barlow.  1778.  to  France;  Ralph  J.  Ingeraoll,  1806.  to  Russia. 

Senators  U.  S.  Congress.— V!m.  8.  Johnson,  1757 ;  John  8.  Hobart, ^Simeon  Olcott,  1761 ; 
Stephen  M.  Mitchell,  1763 ;  Theodoie  Sedcwick.  1705;  Abraham  Baldwin,  177^;  James  Hillbooee, 
1775;  Stephen  R.  Bradley,  1775;  Samuel  W.  Dana,  1775;  Chauaoey  Goodrich,  1776;  James  Wat- 
son. 1776;  Nathaniel  Chipman,  1777;  Uriah  Tracy,  1778;  Israel  Smhh,  1781;  Ashnr  Robbins, 
1783;  David  Daggett.  17e»;  Rajah  Greene,  1784  ;  Return  J.  Meigs,  1785;  SUniev  Griswold,  I7t«; 
Christopher  Eliery,  1787:  James  Laaman,  1788;  Jeremiah  Ma«on,  1788;  John  Elliott,  1794; 
Samuel  A.  Foot,  1797;  lloraoe  Seymour,  1797;  Gideon  Tomlinson,  1803;  Isaac  E.  Bates,  1802; 
John  C.  Calhoun  ;  Jabez  W.  UnnUngdon.  1806 ;  'John  Davis,  1819 ;  Elias  K.  Kane,  1813 ;  *  John 
M.Clayton;  Thaddeus  Betts,  1807;  •Samuel  8.  Phelps,  1811;  •Gewge  IS.  Badger,  *  Roger  B. 
Baldwin,  1811.    *  30th  Congress. 

Judge  U.  8.  C^mrC— Henry  Baldwia,  1797. 

Judge  U.  S.  District  Omrt.— WUliam  Bristol,  1798. 

Owemors— Connecticut.— onvw  Woloott.  1747 ;  John  TVeadwell,  1767 ;  Oliver  Wolcott.  1778  ; 
Roffvr  Griswold,  1780 :  John  Cotton  Smith,  1783 ;  Samod  A.  Foot,  Gideon  Tomlinson,  daik  Bis- 
sell,  1H)6;  WMlliam  W.  Ellsworth,  1810;  Roger  8  Baldwia. 

Maesackusetts.  -  John  Davis. 

Frrmoni.— Israel  Smith. 

Jfeto  Jer«ey.— WUliam  Livingston,  1741. 

Oeorgia.—Ljmnn  Hall;  Nathan  Brownson. 

OAio.^Samuel  Huntington,  1785 ;  Return  J.  Meigs. 

Chief  Justices  Supreme  C^nrt— CsimccXaMct.— ^iphalet  Dyer,  1740;  Richard  Law,  1751;  An- 
drew Adams,  1760;  Stephen  M.  Mitchell,  1763;  Zephaniah  Swift,  1778;  Stephen  T.  Hosmar, 
17ft2;  David  Daggett,  Thomas  B.  WUIiams,  1794 ;  Samuel  Church,  1808. 

Vermont.— Enoch  Woodhridge,  1774 ;  Nathaniel  Cbipmaa ;  Stephen  Jacob  ;  1778 ;  Israel  Smith. 

JWfw-  yorA.— William  Smith.  1795;  Richard  Morris,  1748;  John  B.  Hobart,  1757. 

JWw  Uampshiru — Simeon  Olcott. 

^Ai0.— Samuel  Hnntinj^on  ;  Peter  Hitchcock,  1801. 

/>e^at0are.— John  M.  Clayton. 

.Associate  Justices  of  Supreme  Gntr(—>Omnec£te at.— William  8.  Johnson  ;  Jonathan  Stums, 
1750;  Beniamin  Huntington,  1761;  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  1766;  John  TmmbnU,  1767;  William  Ed- 
monds, 17f7;  Ashnr  Miller,  1778;  Oliver  Wolcott,  1778;  Jeremiah  0.  Brainard,  1779;  Roger  Gris- 
wold. John  Cotton  Smith,  James  Lanroan,  1788;  Johu  T.  Peters,  1789;  Asa  Chapman,  1793; 
Roger  M.  Siierman,  1793  ,  William  Bristol.  1798 ;  Clark  Bissell,  18U6 ;  Jabez  W.  Huntington, 
1806;  Henry  M.  Wait,  1809;  WiUiam  W.  Ellsworth,  1810;  WUIiam  L.  Storrs,  i8U 

Maesaekusette.— Simeon  Strong,  1756;  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Samuel  Hubbard.  1803. 

Vermont.— iionb  Smith,  1778 ;  Daniel  Farrant,  1781 ;  Joel  Doohttle,  1799 ;  Milo  L.  Bennett, 
1811 ;  Samuel  S.  Phel]is. 

AVw-  York.— John  Woodworth,  I7i»8 ;  James  Pontherland,  1807. 

OAio.--Retnm  J.  Meigs.  J.  N.  Couch,  1803 ;  Edward  Avery,  1810;  Frederick  Orifflke,  1810. 

Kentucky.— Silaa  Robbins,  1808 ;  Thomas  A.  Marshall,  1815. 

AortA  Carolina. — George  E  Badger. 

Suutk  Carolina.— Abnbum  North,  1787. 

Oror^-ia.— Augustus  D.  Longstreet.  1813. 

JI/i>sfMippi.— John  P.  Hampton,  1824 ;  George  W^indiester,  1896. 

/^ovMtana.— Thomas  Siidell,  1835. 

Otaneellors,  JVrv-  yoric.>-James  Kent,  1781 ;  Samuel  Jones,  1790. 

The  last  Triennial  of  Yale,  was  published  in  1847;  the  whole  number  of  alumni  at  that  tinie, 
was  5678,  of  whom  3883  were  living.  [Boston  TVcwef/er.] 

NoTB.  In  the  House  of  Rtfrcsentativea^  SOU  Camgrees—MaaseekusetU.^Giem^  AahasB, 
1893;  Julius  Rockwell,  1836. 

C9aaec<i««C.--8amnel  D.  Unbhard,  1819 ;  Truman  Smith,  1815. 

:    Alumni  of  Yale  College,  dietinguiehed  ae   Theologian*,  Clergymen,  and 
Authors,  from  1702  to  1815. 

1703  Nathaniel  Chauacy,  Durham,  Cl.  Cler. 
1705  Samuel  Whittdsey ,  ifew  Haven,  Ct.  Cler. 
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of  a  century  and  a  half  in  its  history,  in  what  a  light  will  be 
placed  the  9100,000  which  gave  the  Institution  to  posterity! 

But  the  interest  of  this  result  is  bv  no  means  limited  to 
that  one  Institution.     The   Society  will  now  be  enabled   to 

1706  Jared  Eliot,  Killingwoith,  Ct.  Cler. 

1706  Jonrnthan  DickiasoD,  D.  D.,  first  Pm.,  Naatan  Hall,  Author. 

1714  Benjamin  LakI.  P.  D.,  Norwich  a. 

1714  Bamael  Johnaon.  D.  D.,  Prat.  King's  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  Anthor. 

1790  Jonathan  Rdwardi,  the  Oreat  Author. 

I7S4  Henry  Caner,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  Anthor. 

173t  William  Hart  Savbrook,  Anthor,  wrote  against  Edwards  and  Hopkins. 

1733  Bleazer  WheehxA,  D.  D  ,  founder  and  Pies.  Dart.  CoU. ;  Beigamin  Pomeroyi  nTival  praaohor. 

1735  Aaron  Borr.  Pres.,  Nassau  Hall ;  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  Anthor,  Theol. 

eminent  preacher  of  the  Edwards 
*  writer ;  Jamas   Bproat,  D.  D., 


1738  Chaoncjr  Whittelsey,  New  Haven. 

1741  Samuel  Hopkins.  D.  D  .  the  Theoktgian  ;  Samuel  Buel,  D.  D.,emii 
school :  Noah  Wells,  D.  D.,^ybrook,  Theol.  influential  wi 


1743  Eliphalet  Willtams,  D.  D..  East  Hartford. 


PhU.  dis.  preacher, 
ifphalet  Willtams,  D.  1 

1744  William  Bamnel  Johnson,  Pres.  Colombia  Coll..  not  Cler.  Author. 

1745  Thomas  B.  Chandler,  D.  D.,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  dis.  Epis.  Cler.  and  Theol. 

1746  Bsia  Scyles,  D.  D..  Pies.  Tale  Coll 

1748  Samuel  Seabury  Bishop  of  Conn. ;  NaphUli  Daggett.  Pres.  of  Yale. 

1749  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Hadley ;  Gideon  Hawley,  Miss,  to  Indians. 
175-3  Elizar  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Durham,  eminent  Cler.,  Theol. 

1754  Joseph  Lathrop,  D.  D.,  West  Springfield,  preacher  and  teacher  of  Theol.  StndenU. 

1756  John  Smaltey,  D.  D.,  New  Britoin,  Theol  writer  and  toaeher. 

1757  Abraham  Beach.  D.  D.,  Epis.  Cler.  New-York  City. 

nsn  JoMph  Snmner.  D.  D. ;  Benjamin  TmmbnII,  D.  D.,  North  Haven,  Theol.  and  Hist. 

1760  Levi  Hart,  D.  D.,  Preston,  Conn.,  influential  Cler.  ;  Joseph  Dana,  D.  O.,  Ipswioh,  Mast. 

1761  Abraham  Jarvis,  Bishop  of  Conn. 

1762  John  H.  Livingston,  Pres.  of  aueen's  Coll.  N.  J.,  dis.  Theol.  and  Prof,  of  Theolqgy  in  the       , 

Ref  Dutch  Ch. ;  Joseph  Hnntiugton,  D.  D.,  Author  of  Cah'intsm  Improved. 
1704  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Torrinjton. 
1767  Samuel  Wales,  D.  D..  Prof  Theology.  Yale  Coll. ;  John  Treadwell,  Gov.  Conn.,  Theological 

writer;  Joseph  Lyman.  D.  D.,  Hatfield,  Mass.,  Theol.  and  Theol.  instructor;  Nathanael 

Emmons,  Tneol  ;  John  Trumbull,  Poet. 
1709Tunothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  Pies.  Yale  Coll.,  Theol,  Poet;  David  Ely,  D.  D..  HantingtoR, 

Conn. ;  Nathan  Strong.  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Preacher  and  TheoL 

1770  Joseph  Buckminster,  D.  D.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

1771  Gen.  David  Humphreys.  Poet. 

1777  Nathanael  Chipman,  dist.  writer  on  Law ;  Ebeaeser  Pitch,  D.  D.,  first  Pres.  Williams  Coll. 

1778  Joel  Bariow,  Poet,  Pol.  writer. 

1781  James  Kent,  Legal  writer  ;  JToak  WebHer. 

1783  Bamnel  Austin,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Univ.  Vt.,  Preaoher  and  Theologian ;  Jedidias  Mono,  Geographer. 

1784  ChannoT  Lee.  D.  D.,  Author,  Poet. 

1785  Abel  Flint.  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Anthor;  Timothy  Pitkin,  Historian  and  Polit  writor. 
178S  Stanley  Griswold,  New  Milfoid,  Preacher  and  PoliL 

1787  Axel  Backus,  D.  D.,  Bethlem.  Pres.  Har.  Coll. 
I78D  Asahel  Hooker,  Goehen,  Teacher  of  Theol.,  stndenti. 
1790  Edward  Dorr  Grifiin. 
1792  Roger  Minott  Sherman. 

1795  Jeremiah  Day. 

1796  Henry  Davis,  Pres.  Harv.  Coll.;  Thomas  Miner,  Medioal  writer ;  Benjamin  Silliman. 

1797  James  Murdoch  ;  Lyman  Beecher. 

1799  Eli  Ives.  Botanist ;  James  L.  Kiogsley ;  Moses  Stuart. 

1803  David  D.  Field,  D.  D.,  Statistical  and  Misc. ;  Daniel  Haskell,  Pres.  Univt.  Vt..,  Geography. 

1803  Sereuo  E.  Dwight ;  Horace  Hoiley,  Pres.  Trans.  Un  ,  Unit.  Preacher. 

1804  John  Pierpont,  Poet  and  Preacher;  Bennett  Tyler,  Theol. 

1805  Thomas  H.  Gallandett ;  Beman    Humphrey,  D.  D.,  Pres.    Amherst  Coll.  Theol.  and  Misc.  ; 

F.  Jarris,  D.  D.,  Eocles.  HisL ;  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D..  Theol. 
1807  Lnther  Hart,  Proaeher  and  writer ;   Nathaniel  W.  Taylor ;  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  Polit.  and  Lit. 

1806  Matthew  R.  Dutton ;  Nathaniel  Hewitt ;  James  A.  Hillhouse,  Poet  and  Essayist ;  Jonathan 

Samoel  Knight,  Med. 

1800  Jonah  W.  Gibbs.  Phil. 

ISIO  Ethan  A.  Andrews,  Grammar;  EleazerT.  Fitch;  C.  A.  Goodrich;  Frederick  Grimke,  Miso.; 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 
1811  Ralph  Emerson.  D.  D. ;  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  Oeog.  Hist.  Diet 
1813  Calvin  Colton,  Theol.  Lit..  Political.  # 

1813  Elias  Cornelius,  D.  D. ;  William  T.  Dwight.  D.D.,  Portland ;  Alex.  M.  Fisher,  Math. ;  DenisoD 

Olmsted. 

1814  Nathanael  S.  Wheaton,  Pres.  Wash.  Coll ,  Book  of  Travels;  Leonard  WHhington. 

1815  Henry  E.  Dwight,  Travels:  Horace  Hooker,  Misc  ;  Jambb   G.  Pbrcival;  William  B. 

Spragne,  D.  D. 
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render  more  efficient  aid  to  those  farther  West,  which  in  their 
prospective  influences  are  equally  important,  and  whose  situ- 
ation has  been  no  less  critical.  Of  these,  that  which  ranks 
first  in  age,  is 

Illinois  College. 

Its  founders  pushed  westward  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  in  advance  of  Western  Reserve  College,  and  in  1830 
laid  its  foundations  upon  the  outer  border  of  civilization. 
Through  various  vicissitudes,  it  has  struggled  on,  and  1849 
will  complete  the  twentieth  year  in  its  history.  At  our  last 
Anniversary,  it  was  reported  out  of  debt.  This  result,  how- 
ever, was  accomplished  by  the  sale  of  almost  its  entire  amount 
of  disposable  property.  The  Trustees  are  now  resolutely  de- 
termined to  keep  the  Institution  from  being  again  involved  in 
debt.  To  prevent  this  in  the  case  of  this  College,  as  well  as 
others,  the  ISociety  made  certain  pledges  of  aid  for  the  present 
year,  which  it  has,  as  yet,  been  enabled  only  in  part  to  redeem. 

The  President  of  Illinois  College,  in  presenting  a  renewed 
application  for  aid,  says — 

"  The  Trustees  are  convinced  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  snccess  of  the 
noble  enterprise  which  they  have  been  assiduous! j  prosecuting  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  the  institution  under  their  care  should  be  speedily  placed 
on  the  basis  of  a  sufficient  endowment.  The  question  whether  the  income  of 
the  College  from  year  to  year  is  adequate  to  pay  its  unaToidable  expenses,  is  a 
question  which  annually  involves  its  very  existence,  and  it  cannot  be  reason- 
ably hoped  that  an  institution,  whose  very  life  is  thus  in  constant  jeopardy, 
can  long  secure  the  services  of  an  able  faculty. 

^  The  Trustees,  therefore,  on  the  16th  of  July  last,  entered  upon  an  effort 
to  raise,  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  collemate  department  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  sum  of  $50,000.  This  sum  was  fixed  upon,  not  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  all  the  College  will  ever  need,  but  because  we  believe  that, 
with  that  sum  secure,  we  can  safely  throw  off  its  dependence  on  the  Society, 
and  on  the  Eastern  Churches,  at  least  so  far  as  respects  its  collegiate  depart- 
ment An  agent  is  now  at  work  on  our  western  field,  and  to  this  effort  it  is 
supposed  that  no  small  portion  of  my  own  labors  must  be  devoted  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  work  is  very  auspiciously  begun,  and  we  are  greatly 
encouraged  to  hope  that  $25,000  or  (30,000  of  this  sum  can  be  raisedat  the 
West. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  $50,000  the  Trustees  earnestly  desire  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  through  the  Society.  They 
urge  the  following  reasons :  I.  The  naked  condition  in  which  our  college  is 
left,  in  consequence  of  having  disposed  of  its  property  in  payment  of  its  debts, 
renders  its  life  peculiarly  exposed,  and  creates  an  urgent  necessity  of  providing 
a  fund  to  fall  back  upon  adequate  to  meet  its  current  expenses,  and  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  another  debt.  2.  As  already  proved,  the  College  cannot 
*  stand  still  where  it  is ;  it  must  recede  or  advance,  and  without  more  funds  we 
cannot  advance  to  the  position  which  it  is  indispensable  to  our  success  that  we 
take  at  once.  3.  The  rapid  growth  and  incalculable  importance  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  great  central  valley,  in  the  very  heart  of  which  our  College  is 
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located,  and  of  which  it  is  the  natural  literary  and  religious  centre.  It  should 
be  immediately  occupied,  and  strongly  garrisoned  for  Christ.  4.  In  age  our 
College  ranks  among  those  aided  by  the  Society  next  to  the  Western  Reserve, 
The  very  men  who  are  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  that  enterprise, 
have  been  bearing  it  for  twenty  years.  It  was  the  enterprise  of  their  youth ; 
it  was  their  first  love.  Their  wrinkled  brows  are  beginning  to  show  no  un- 
equivocal marks  of  advancing  age. 

^  In  submitting^this  request,  we  should  do  injustice  to  our  own  feelings 
not  to  thank  the  Directors  and  the  Churches  for  the  invaluable  aid  we  have 
received  through  your  Society.  The  case  admits  of  no  doubt,  but  for  this, 
Dlinois  College  must  have  beer  utterly  extikct  tears  ago.  If  it  lives, 
\{,  as  is  our  hope  and  our  prayer,  it  becomes  a  fountain  of  blessing  to  genera- 
tions following  and  to  millions  yet  to  be  bom,  your  Society  wQl  be,  under 
God,  the  means  of  its  salvation." 

Marietta  Colleob. 

From  this  College  comes  a  similar  plea.  In  our  last  Report, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution  had  entered 
upon  an  effort  to  raise  the  sum  of  950,000,  and  that  one-half  of 
it  had  already  been  secured  from  friends  of  the  College  in  its  own 
vicinity.  The  President  of  the  College  then  testified,  that  to 
raise  this  amount  ''  not  even  an  attempt  would  probably  have 
been  made,  but  for  the  hopes  excited  by  the  Society."  In  the  pro- 
secution of  that  effort,  the  Trustees  met  with  "  many  noble  spe- 
cimens of  large-hearted  liberality,"  and  they  have  now  under- 
taken to  secure  the  remaining  $25,000.  In  their  recent  annual 
application  to  the  Society  for  aid,  they  say — 

"  It  is  important  in  every  point  of  view,  that  this  effort  should  be  vigorously 
and  speedily  pushed  to  its  completion.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  at  this  time 
to  say  to  your  Board,  that  $16,000  of  the  reuiaining  $25,000  had  been  pledged 
at  the  West  The  state  of  the  public  health,  however,  and  other  providential 
obstacles  have,  in  a  measure,  paralyzed  our  rfforts  on  the  home  field ;  still  some 
pledges  have  been  made  conditumallyUiW arda  founding  a  Professorship,  by  in- 
dividiial  friends  of  the  College,  to  which  they  were  moved  by  the  hope  of 
speedily  placing  the  institution  in  a  position  of  safety,  in  the  expectation  that 
we  should  be  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  old  patrons  of  the  college  at  the  East, 
for  that  portion  of  the  sum  contemplated  in  our  effort,  which  could  not  be 
raised  here.  The  conditions  of  none  of  these  pledges  are  fulfilled ;  and  it 
is  even  doubtful  whether  thev  can  be  fulfilled,  if  we  are  confined  to  the  West. 
The  period  at  which  they  wiU  cease  to  be  binding,  if  these  conditions  are  not 
met,  is  August  1st,  1860. 

"  A  sum  of  $7,000  or  $8,000  will  thus  be  periled,  and  may  be  lost  to  the 
college,  without  some  special  aid  during  the  coming  year  from  the  eastern 
field.  If,  however,  the  friends  of  the  institution  at  the  West  are  stimulated 
by  the  hope  ofsuchaid,  it  is  very  probable  that  from  $12,000  to  $16,000  (in- 
cluding the  pledges  above  referred  to)  can  be  raised  upon  the  home  field ;  thus 
leaving  only  some  $10,000  to  $12,000  to  be  raised  at  the  East.  If  this  can- 
not be  secured,  all  that  has  been  done  towards  our  second  $25,000  may  vanish 
in  vapor,  the  p|eriod  of  our  dependence  upon  the  Society  be  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted, and  faintness  of  heart  take  the  place  of  the  zeal  now  manifestea  by 
the  western  friends  of  the  College." 
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It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  Churches  may  be  found, 
which,  in  respect  to  these  two  Institutions,  will  imitate  the 
noble  example  set  by  the  Churches  in  Brooklyn,  in  respect  to 
Wabash  and  Western  Reserve  Colleges,  and  that  old  patrons 
will  be  inspired  with  a  new  zeal  to  complete  that  which  in 
by-gone  years  they  so  generously  commenced.  That  work 
will  yet  Jive,  and  carry  down  blessings  over  generations  to 
come;  and  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  to  quicken  and 
swell  the  tide,  that  it  may  forthwith  reach,  with  its  enlight- 
ening and  saving  power,  the  multitudes  already  accessible  to 
its  influence. 

Wabash  College. 

A  new  aspect  has  been  given  to  its  affairs  during  the  year, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Professorship  already  described, 
but  has  by  no  means  reached  the  point  where  it  can  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  the  Society.  Its  position,  however,  is  such 
that  assistance  can  be  rendered  under  the  fullest  conviction 
that  its  foundations  are  sure.  Assistance  is  not  now  called 
for  to  settle  the  simple  question  of  life  or  of  death,  but  to 

Sive  such  scope  to  its  influence  as  shall  enable  it  to  fulfil  its 
igh  mission  in  that  land.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
year  to  come,  it  may  find  as  noble-hearted  benefactors  as 
those  which  have  come  to  its  aid  during  the  present. 

The  Trustees  present  their  renewed  application  for  aid, 
"  with  many  acknowledgments  for  the  continued  patronage  of 
the  Society,  by  which  the  Institution  has  been  enabled  to 
struggle  on  in  the  midst  of  many  embarrassments."  They 
also  say,  "  the  fact  that  the  College  is  steadily  increasing  its 
influence,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  being  fully  sustained, 
and  the  accompanying  statement  of  its  religious  prosperity 
should  serve  as  a  continued  encouragement  to  its  patrons  to 
persevere  in  their  work  of  benevolence.  With  the  above 
statements,  we  leave  our  application  with  the  Directors  of  the 
Society,  praying  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  reward 
them,  and  those  for  whom  they  act,  a  hundred-fold  for  all  their 
benevolence  and  work  of  charity." 

Lane  Theological  Seminaet. 

Prof  D.  H.  Allen,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  writes  to 
the  Directors — 

"  We  are  obliged  to  ask  a  continuance  of  your  patronage.  We  have 
elected  a  new  pro^ssor,  who  we  hope  will  accept.  If  he  declines,  a  profes- 
sor we  must  have,  if  possible,  very  soon,  and  of  course  an  additional  salai^  is 
to  be  provided  for.    Our  afiairs  stand  in  the  same  condition  as  represented  l^ 
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me  peraoDally  at  your  meeting  last  spring,  save  that  another  lawsuit  has  heen 
commenced  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  relation  of  D.  R.  Kemper. 
This  prevents  us  from  raising  a  subscription  for  the  payment  of  our  debt  of 
Si  0,000,  and  thereby  stopping  our  heavy  interest  account.  It  also  involves  as 
in  new  expenses  for  counsel,  &c.  Mr.  Kemper,  the  relator,  has  recently  de- 
ceased; but  it  is  presumed  his  brothers  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
costs  of  suit,  and  that  the  case  will  go  on,  and  a  final  trial  be  had  in  due 
time." 

In  reference  to  this  suit,  the  Central  Watchman,  published 
at  Cincinnati,  says — 

**  The  friends  of  the  institution  need  give  themselves  no  uneasiness  about 
the  result.  These  suits  can  accomplish  no  higher  object  than  temporarily  to 
annoy  the  Trustees.  They  fear  no  fair  investigation  of  any  of  their  proceed- 
ings. There  has  been  no  perversion  of  the  trust  on  their  part,  nor  failure  to 
execute  it.  The  institution  is  managed  by  the  same  Trustees,  with  but  a  few 
exceptions,  who  have  had  charge  of  it  from  the  beginning.  It  is  taught  by 
professors,  two  of  whom  have  been  in  it  from  its  commencement  These  men 
oelong  to  the  same  church,  they  did  then,  and  they  hold  the  same  creed. 
Where  then  is  the  perversion  ?  As  to  the  property,  the  large  part  of  the  land 
deeded  by  the  Kemper  family  was  given  by  Einathan  Kemper,  who  lived  and 
died  in  full  sympathV,  ecclesiastical  and  personal,  with  the  present  Faculty  and 
Trustees.  Of  one  nundred  and  two  thousand  dollars  mven  for  its  endowment, 
ninety-six  thousand  were  given  by  those  who  hold  ue  seminary  at  present, 
and  tnoee  who  sympathize  with  them ;  and  a  considerable  portion  was  given 
on  the  express  condition  that  Dr.  Beecber  should  be  a  professor  in  the  institu- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  say  that  these  suits  are  not  brought  by  the  old  school 
branch  of  the  church.  Their  General  Assembly  declined  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  matter ;  and  their  two  largest  papers,  the  Presbyterian,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Western  Presbyterian  Herald,  of  Louisville,  both  expressed 
the  wish  on  the  termination  of  the  late  suit,  that  the  matter  would  be  permitted 
to  rest.  This  suit  is  brought  by  Mr.  Kemper  and  other  pri\'ate  individuals,  and 
is  destined  to  the  same  results  as  those  formerly  instituted.  No  Court 
of  Equity  can  be  found  that  will  alienate  the  property  from  its  present 
possessors." 

Knox  College. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  in  renewing  their  appli- 
cation for  aid,  say — 

"  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  assistance  rendered  us  by  your  Society,  in 
our  exertions  to  diffuse  correct  principles,  and  a  sound  Christian  education 
amid  the  heterogeneous  population  of  our  western  countrv.  The  aid  we  have 
already  received  from  the  benevolent,  by  your  agency,  has  been  of  the  very 
last  importance  to  us,  and  as  we  have  struggled  hard  to  get  along  with  your 
assistance,  we  know  not  what  we  should  have  done  wiUiout  it,  unless  God 
had  nuaed  up  other  helpers. 

'*  Our  year  is  just  opened  under  very  flattering  prospects,  as  to  the  number 
of  students  in  attendance,  it  bemg  somewhat  larger  than  in  former  years.  We 
have  admitted  twenty-five  to  the  present  Freshman  class  in  the  college.  Our 
Scholarships,  which  stand  as  a  charge  upon  the  institution,  payable  in  tuition, 
were  reduced  the  last  year  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars.  There  are 
now  between  sixty  and  seventy  scholars  in  the  institution  upon  scholarships, 
a  very  large  share  of  whom  are  young  men  of  that  class  which  benevolent 
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societies  and  individaals  are  accustomed  to  assist  We  think  no  institation  in 
the  whole  country  is  at  present  doing  more  for  the  education  of  that  class 
of  students,  who  promise  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  Churah  and  the  world,  than 
Knox  College. 

Wittenberg  College. 

Rev.  Samuel  Speecher,  D.  D.,  recently  appointed  to  the 
Presidency  of  this  Institution  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Keller,  deceased,  writes — 

"  We  will  describe  our  situation,  and  then  throw  ourselves  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  your  Society.  The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Keller,  and  his  manifestly 
having  been  the  victun  of  over-exertion,  has  fully  revealed  the  necessity  of 
dividing  his  labors  between  two  men,  and  consequently  of  endowing  a  theolo- 
gical professorship*  This  will  require  $10,000.  The  College  edifice,  wliich 
was  found  indispensable  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  institution,  is  now 
under  contract,  and  will  cost  ^12,000.  Of  this  cost,  some  $9,000  remain  to 
be  collected.  We  are  accordingly  plying  all  parts  of  the  Church  to  which  we 
have  access,  in  behalf  of  these  objects.  May  we  not  then  indulge  the  hope 
that  your  Society  will,  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  continue  to  aid  us  ? 

"  We  think  we  can  safely  say  that  you  will  by  so  doing  adopt  one  of  the 
most  effectual  methods  of  promoting  the  interests  of  religion  among  the  desti- 
tute multitudes  of  this  great  valley,  and  in  the  end,  of  increasing  the  revenue  of 
your  noble  association.  If  it  be  a  part  of  your  great  design  to  bring  the  constantly 
mcreasing  German  emigrant  population  under  evangelical  influences,  you  can- 
not better  accomplish  it  than  by  assisting,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  an  institu- 
tion designed  for  the  revival  and  diffusion  of  a  spiritual  religion  in  a  church 
which  is  receiving  60,000  of  them  annually,  as  nominal  members.  It  is  the 
great  object  of  our  institution,  to  supply  our  destitute  people  with  a  ministry 
who  shall  sympathize  with  the  great  body  of  evangelical  Christians  in  this 
country  in  their  efforts  to  promote  genuine  revivals,  and  the  universal  exten- 
sion of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  to  effect 
this  object,  we  must  not  look  to  Germany,  but  depend  mainly  upon  our  own 
American  institutions,  and  it  has  taught  us  that  such  a  ministiy  can  be  trained 
and  made  successful  among  them. 

"  As  no  part  of  the  merit  of  the  past  history  of  the  institution  belongs  to 
me,  I  may  speak  freely,  and  say  that  its  entire  history  has  answered  to  the 
holy  design  thus  proposed  in  its  constitution :  *  This  institution  is  established, 
and  will  be  conducted  bv  that  portion  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  which 
is  in  connection  with  t^e  General  Synod,  and  which  approves  of  meetings  for 
social  prayer,  protracted  meetings,  temperance  associations,  Sabbath-scnools, 
and  all  such  means  as  promote  revivalb  of  religion,  experimental  piety,  and  re- 
ligious intelligence  in  the  Church ;  and  it  is  intended  to  exert  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the  vast  German  population, 
and  their  descendants  in  the  West.' 

"  God  has  thus  far  owned  this  design,  and  smiled  upon  the  labors  of  his 
servants.  The  letters  of  my  predecessor  have  put  you  in  possession  of  some 
interesting  facts  on  this  subject ;  and  I  may  add,  that  your  last  found  this  insti- 
tution in  me  midst  of  a  revival,  during  which,  six  of  our  students  made  a  pro- 
fession of  a  change  of  heart — a  profession  which  has  been  sustained  by  a 
consistent  life.  -7 

*'  That  our  institution  is  destined,  if  sustained  through  its  present  trials,  to 
accomplish  great  things  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  immense  multitudes  of 
nominal  professors  and  others,  wnom  a  Divine  Providence  is  bringing  under 
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its  influence,  may  be  inferred  from  the  ftct,  that  notwithstanding  the  brief 
period  of  its  existence,  and  the  irreparable  loea  sustained  in  the  unexpected 
death  of  its  founder,  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  present 
year  is  156.  Among  these,  eighty-three  are  professors  of  religion,  and  sixty- 
eight  are  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry ;  and  this  has  been  accomplished 
with  scarcely  any  aid  from  education  or  beneficiary  societies,  and  in  the  midst 
of  peculiar  difficulties.  Indeed,  we  need  only  state  the  fact,  that  the  churches 
on  which  we  mainly  depended  are  mostly  young,  small,  and  poor,  while  the 
very  design  of  oar  institution  closes  against  us  tl^  sympathies  of  many  who 
bear  our  name. 

"  And  these  circumstances  also  justify  the  indulgence  of  the  hope  that 
what  you  shall  thus  expect  will  ere  long  be  return^  with  interest  to  your 
treasury.  Your  disinterested  benevolence,  in  extending  aid  to  our  institution, 
has  already  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  many  in  our  Churches.  Every 
member  of  our  institution  will  remember  it  gratefully ;  and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  when  you  will  find  our  people  generally  And  liberally  sustaining  your 
noble  cause.  We  only  ask  for  time.  As  you  assist  now  in  the  seed-time, 
you  will  be  sharers  in  the  harvest.  It  will  be  regarded  by  us  as  a  solemn 
duty  in  same  way^  and  in  due  time,  to  make  a  suitable  return  for  your  present 
favor" 

Since  the  date  of  the  above,  Dr.  Sprecher  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  German  (Churches,  and  secured  the  support 
oC  one  Professor  in  the  Institution  for  five  years.  There  is 
also  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  these  Churches  at  the  East  to 
aid  the  Society  according  to  their  ability. 


Beloit  College.  , 

A  particular  description  of  this  infant  Institution  was  given 
in  connection  with  our  last  Report.  The  Trustees,  in  present- 
ing their  second  application  for  aid,  say — 

*'  Although  we  have  not  accomplished  all  we  could  wish,  nor  perhaps  all 
that  was  expected  of  us,  yet  when  we  contrast  our  present  condition  with 
what  it  was  one  year  since,  we  feel  that  something  has  been  gained.  Then 
our  building  was  scarcely  covered — now  we  have  thirteen  rooms  finished  and 
in  use  for  recitation  rooms  and  rooms  for  students.  Then  we  had  no  libraiy 
or  cabinet— now  we  have  a  very  encouraging  beginning  of  both,  having  col- 
lected, during  the  year,  about  800  volumes  and  1,000  specimens.  Then  there 
could  be  no  regular  orgaiiization — ^now  the  rep;ular  recitations,  religious  exer- 
cises, order,  and  discipline  established  which  are  usual  in  older  Colleges. 
The  prospects  of  rapid  growth,  to  an  equality  at  least  with  other  Western  Col- 
leges, are  also  more  encouraging  than  ever,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  prepara- 
torv  department,  which  will  probably  number  nearly  50  duriii^  the  wmter, 
and  nearly  all  expect  to  enter  College  within  one  or  two  years.' 

'*  During  the  past  year  untoward  circumstances  have  wholly  prevented  us 
from  accomplishing  any  thing  on  the  field  in  regard  to  funds,  except  preli- 
minary work.  If  we  judge  rightly,  however,  we  may  say  with  confidence 
that  the  College  is  gaining  more  and  more  upon  the  feelings  of  ministers  in 
Wisconsin,  and  through  Uiem  it  surely  will  upon  the  people." 
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Revivals  and  Concert  of  Prater. 

In  order  to  show  what  God  is  accomplishing  in  the 
West  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  institutions,  we  now 
give  some  facts  in  reference  to  Revivals  of  Religion  in  con- 
nection with  them,  together  with  the  state  of  feeling  there  in 
respect  to  the  Anntial  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  and 
the  indispensableness  of  such  institutions  to  meet  the  demand 
for  educated  mind,  and  especially  the  demand  for  an  educated 
and  Evangelical  Ministry. 

During  the  year,  Revivals  of  Religion  have  occurred  in 
five  out  of  the  seven  Colleges,  aided  by  the  Society,  viz. : — 
Western  Reserve,.  Wabash,  Wittenberg,  Knox,  and  Beloit. 
The  following  account  of  the  Revival  in  Western  Reserve 
College  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Barrows  : 

"  During  the  term  which  has  just  closed,  the  church  and  congregation 
connected  with  the  College  were  visited  with  the  reviving  influences  of  God's 
Spirit  Sixteen  of  the  students  have  been  led,  as  they  hope,  to  embrace  the 
service  of  Christ.  This  is  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  uncon- 
verted persons  connected  with  the  College  when  the  work  began.  The  work 
was  silent  and  unobtrusive,  but  mighty  through  God  to  subdue  the  hearts  of 
sinners  to  Christ.  The  means  employed  were  the  usual  means  of  grace,  ap- 
plied with  unusual  frequency  and  effect." 

"  The  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed  in  February,  as 
nsual,  and  its  influence  in  deepening  the  feelings  of  Grod^s  children  was  very 
manifest.  In  the  month  of  March,  Mr.  J.  V.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  theo- 
logical department,  greatly  beloved  and  respected,  was  removed  by  death. 
The  services  connected  w^ith  his  funeral  were  marked  by  unusual  solemnity, 
and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  College,  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  the  church.  Before  this  event,  it  was  ascertained  that 
here  and  there  one  of  the  students  was  inquiring,  with  deep  solicitude,  what 
he  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  soon  one  and  another  were  rejoicing  in  the  hope 
of  having  found  Christ. 

"  As  the  work  advanced,  the  number  of  religions  services  in  the  College 
was  increased.  There  were  also  special  meetings  of  the  church  for  conference 
and  prayer,  besides  the  regular  Saturday  evening  prayer-meetings,  when  the 
members  of  the  church  met  by  classes.  These,  with  freauent  visitations  of 
the  students  at  their  rooms,  were  the  means  of  grace  whicn  God  was  pleased 
to  bless  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 

«  The  class  that  has  shared  most  largely  in  the  converting  influences  of 
the  Spirit  is  the  senior.  Of  the  seven  who  had  no  hope  in  Cnrist  when  this 
work  began,  five  are  now  numbered  with  his  disciples.  In  the  preparatory 
department  the  work  has  also  been  very  general.  Six,  out  of  its  nine  uncon- 
verted members  having,  as  they  trust,  embraced  Christ's  salvation.  The 
Freshman  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  know  of  no  conversions." 

V 

The  facts  in  reference  to  Wabash  College  we  give  as 
furnished  by  President  White. 

"  During  the  eight  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  this  Institution, 
the  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  has  been  invariably  observed  with 
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religious  exercises,  separately  by  the  College  on  the  first  part  of  the  day,  and 
in  connection  with  the  congregation  in  town,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
These  seasons  have  uniformly  been  looked  forward  to  with  much  policitude 
and  hope,  have  always  been  attended  with  unusual  seriousness,  interest  and 
prayer,  and  in  every  case  have  been  followed  by.  a  manifest  subdued  thought- 
fulness  and  increasing  mellowness  and  susceptibility  to  the  appeals  of  Divine 
Truth.  In  the  years  1847,  '48,  and  '49,  serious  and  genuine  revivals  occurred 
immediately  after  the  observance  of  the  concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges.  At 
the  termination  of  these  awakenings,  more  than  half  the  members  of  Uie  Insti- 
tution were  found  to  have  hope  in  Christ.  Over  nearly  all  the  other  members 
of  the  CoUese  were  also  apparent  a  constraining  religious  power,  and  an  en- 
countering religious  sensibility.  ^  Of  the  refreshing  of  Divine  Grace  enjoved  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  we  feel  the  blessed  influence  still.  The  order,  industry, 
religious  susceptibility  created  or  increased  then,  characterize  the  whole  Colle^ 
now.  The  number  of  hopeful  conversions  as  the  fruits  of  these  three  revivals 
is  from  forty  to  fifty.  This  would  be  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  in  Yale  College.  When  we  survey  these  inmiense  fields  in  tlie  midst 
of  which  we  are  planted,  such  a  prospective  increase  of  strong  reapers  makes 
onr  hearts  leap  for  joy." 

"  It  is  not  amone  the  least  of  the  excellent  effects  of  the  repeated  visits  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  kindly  granted  to  us,  that  professors  of  religion  in  College 
have  been  greatlv  establ^hed  and  advanced  in  the  faith  and  labors  of  Christians. 
We  think  God  loves  this  College.  This  confidence  makes  us  willing  to  do 
and  to  sacrifice  in  its  behalf  to  every  extent  in  our  power.  If  heaven  still 
smile  upon  us,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  fresh  call  and  encouragement  to  sustain 
and  advance  this  Institution  unfimchingly  in  defiance  of  all  poverty,  indifierence 
and  opposition." 

In  the  Revival  in  Wittenberg  College,  "  six  of  the  students 
made  a  profession  of  a  change  of  heart — a  profession  v^hich 
has  been  sustained  by  a  consistent  life."  We  learn  from  Knox 
College  that,  ''  during  the  last  months  of  the  winter  and  the 
first  of  spring,  a  precious  Revival  of  religion  was  enjoyed,  in 
which  the  institution  largely  shared.  Three  members  of  the 
College  united  with  the  church.  About  thirty,  in  all  the  de- 
partments, professed  hope  in  Christ." 

Heloit  College  was  also  blessed  with  an  interesting  Revival 
during  the  last  winter,  as  the  results  of  which  three  students 
in  the  Collegiate  and  thirteen  in  the  preparatory  department 
indulged  hope.  One  of  the  instructors  in  the  institution  says, 
"  God  has  done  great  things  for  us,  and  we  believe  he  has  done 
them  in  answer  to  prayers  that  have  risen  before  his  throne  in 
distant  States  as  well  as  here.  In  a  region  where  there  is  little 
piety  we  cannot  depend  upon  annual  accessions  of  pious  stu- 
dents from  abroad,  as  New  England  Colleges  receive.  Our 
great  hope  must  be  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
those  who  are  assembled  here,  and  therefore  it  is  with  no  little 
earnestness  of  entreaty  that  we  ask  the  prayers  of  all  that  can 
pray  in  our  behalf." 

In  the   narrative    of  the    state  of  religion  within   the 
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bounds  of  the  General  Convention  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  said : 
"  In  this  connection,  we  must  notice  particularly  the  seal  of 
the  divine  blessing  on  the  infant  College  which  God  has  moved 
his  people  to  establish  within  our  bounds.  In  answer  to  prayer, 
the  way  has  been  gradually  opened  for  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  that  institution  in  all  respects.  The  favor  mani- 
tested  in  the  past  furnishes  encouragement  to  hope  and  effort 
in  the  struggles  necessary  for  the  future  advancement  of  that 
enterprise.  During  the  past  year,  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  conversion  of  most  of  the  youth  connected  with 
Beloit  College,  God  has  owned  the  institution  as  a  nursery  to 
the  church,  and  we  are  inspired  with  fresh  confidence,  that 
with  his  continued  blessing  it  will  fully  realize  the  hopes  of  its 
founders,  and  flourish  through  generations  yet  to  come,  greatlv 
to  the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  glory  of  Al- 
mighty God." 

One  evening  during  the  session  of  the  Convention  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  calling  out  the  young  men  of  the 
churches  in  Wisconsin  for  the  ministry.  The  members  of 
the  Convention  felt  that  God  had  given  them  the  institution 
at  Beloit,  and  now  it  was  their  duty  to  send  in  the  young  men 
to  fill  it. 

The  President  of  Marietta  College,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 2Uth,  writes : 

"  The  last  annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleffes  was  observed  as  usual,  with 
much  interest.  About  the  same  time  several  of  the  churches  in  Marietta  and 
vicinity  experienced  a  season  of  spiritual  refreshing,  which  was  marked,  how- 
ever, rather  by  its  efiect  upon  Christians  in  quickening  them  in  the  divine  life, 
than  by  the  number  of  converts.  In  this  spiritual  quickening  many  of  the 
pious  members  of  College  shared  largely,  especially  in  the  senior  class,  which 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  professed  followers  of  Christ.  These  have 
now  gone  forth,  all  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  to  do  good ;  a  majority  of  them,  I 
trust,  with  the  design  of  giving  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry." 

The  feeling  which  prevails  in  the  West  in  reference  to  the 
annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment. At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  in  regard  to  the  annual  Concert  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges,  and  with  reference  to  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  whereas  the  last  Thursday  in  February  has  been  observed 
as  a  day  of  Concert  Prayer  for  Colleges  by  many  of  our  churches ;  and  whereas 
we  have  much  cause  to  feel  pained,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  now 
fewer  young  men  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  seem  to  demand,  or  have  been  in  our  Seminaries  at  former  periods,  we 
earnestly  recommend  the  observance  of  this  Concert  in  all  onr  churches,  re- 
questing our  Pastors  and  Supplies  to  endeavor  to  give  it  interest,  in  urging 
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the  claims  of  the  Education  cause,  the  duty  of  parents  to  consecrate  their  sons, 
and  the  duty  of  sons  to  devote  themselves,  to  the  labors  of  the  Lord^s  vineyard. 

On  the  same  subject  the  Synod  of  Indiana  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution : 

Next  to  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  mat  want  of  the 
church  is  an  educated  ministry  baptized  from  on  high.  The  most  apparent 
instrumentality  for  meeting  tHis  want  is  the  cultivation  of  piety  in  our  Aca- 
demies and  Colleges ;  but  of  the  young  men  now  in  their  halls,  a  large  number 
are  unconverted;  and  of  those  who  profess  Christ,  few  have  consecration 
enough  to  turn  from  the  allurements  of  the  world  to  the  toils  and  trials  of 
ministerial  life.  Yet  the  Boards  of  Missions  are  calling  for  men,  and  the  eyes 
of  millions  are  watching  on  the  eastern  desert,  and  on  tlie  western  frontier, 
and  watching  in  vain,  &T  the  Herald  of  the  Cross,  and  our  ministers  are  wear- 
ing out  and  dying,  with  none  to  take  their  places.  Here  then  is  the  crisis  of 
the  age — here  is  the  point  to  which  the  church  should  apply  herself — ^here  is 
the  burden  which  the  Christian  should  bear  before  God.  If  the  educated  mind 
of  the  West— the  mind  that  synl^pathizes  with  all  its  mighty  thouffhts  and 
energies,  is  not  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  every  thing  will  languish. 
But  how  shall  the  tide  that  hurries  the  young  after  wealth  and  honor  be  stayed? 
The  power  of  man  fails ;  in  God  is  all  our  hope.  He  is  a  prayer-hearing  God. 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  member  of  this  Synod  to  ob- 
serve himself^  and  secure  the  observance  by  others,  of  the  day  of  special  Frayer 
for  Colleges,  whenever  it  returns ;  and  that  it  is  especially  so  tnis  year,  and 
that  it  is  expedient  to  present  the  subject  from  the  pulpit  on  the  preceding 
Sabbath,  explaining  the  reason  for  appointing  the  day,  the  blessings  that  have 
followed  its  observance  in  times  past,  and  the  urgent  need  of  the  same  and 
mater  blessings  now,  that  the  affections  of  the  churches  may  entwine  around 
9ie  day,  and  that  their  faith  may  take  hold  of  its  object,  and  that  the  Most  High 
may  bear  and  help  in  the  time  of  need. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  of  Wiscon- 
sin, it  was 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  churches  within  our  bounds  to 
observe  the  usual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  on  the  last  Thursday  of 
February,  and  that  we  embrace  as  subjects  of  prayer  the  young  men  who  are 
in  a  course  of  education  in  all  our  institutions  of  learning. 

There  are  probably  some  10,000  young  men  connected 
with  the  different  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  if  we  sup- 
pose one-fourth  of  them  to  be  pious,  there  would  be  7,500  left 
in  an  unconverted  state.  What  a  case  is  here  to  bear  before 
the  throne  of  grace ! 

The  Syncxl  of  Cincinnati  says,  "The  waste  places  lie 
around  our  very  doors,  and  stretch  forward  almost  without 
limit.  We  are  compelled  to  say, '  the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few.'  Much  as  the  church  needs  a  fuller 
treasury,  still  more  pressing  is  her  need  of  laborers.  She  must 
have  men — men  who  may  stand  by  her  sacred  altars  and  feed 
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the  living  flame,  else  shall  the  light  on  her  every  candlestick  go 
out  in  darkness." 

Rev.  Aratus  Kent,  the  veteran  missionary  of  the  North- 
west,  and  a  Trustee  of  Beloit  College,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary, says: 

'*  The  field  of  my  supervision,  as  agent  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S.,  embraces  the 
twenty-three  northern  counties  of  Illinois;  and  though  I  have  not,  up  to  this 
time,  80  much  as  set  foot  in  them  all,  yet  I  have  a  register  of  fifteen  points, 
and  most  of  them  thriving  villages,  with  organized  churches,  at  each  of  which 
the  services  of  a  learned  and  pious  minister,  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  is 
earnestly  desired,  and  where  an  efficient  man  could  secure  half  his  living  the 
first  year,  and  in  the  coming  five  years  would  obtain  an  adeauate  support  with- 
out home  missionary  aid.  Either  of  these  interesting  fielas  I  would  gladly 
occupy  myself,  if  other  duties  would  permit,  (and  indeed  I  do  this  as  I  have 
opportunity).  With  their  circumstances  I  have  personal  acquaintance.  I 
have  heard  their  moving  appeals  for  ministers,  and  it  is  my  burden  and  grief, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  turn  away  with  the  chilling  repulse — /  know  of  no 
suitable  men  that  you  can  obtain.  But  if  Wisconsin  had  an  agent  of  home 
missions,  he  would  doubtless  report  as  great  a  destitution  there.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  tliat  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  around  Beloit,  which  is  on  the  line 
between  the  two  states,  there  are  at  this  moment  thirty  destitute  churches  or 
inviting  fields  of  missionary  labor,  which  have  no  prospect  of  supply,  and  no 
reason  to  expect  it  from  the  East." 

These  facts,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  which  might 
be  gathered  almost  without  number,  even  from  that  portion  of 
the  West  covered  by  the  operations  of  this  Society,  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  argument  just  so  far  only  as  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries  are  instrumental  in  meeting  this  want. 
But  men  must  be  prepared  by  education  for  their  work,  before 
they  can  be  sent  into  the  field  by  missionary  societies.  The 
first  and  great  work  to  be  done  by  our  churches,  in  order  to 
raise  up  such  a  ministry  as  the  West  needs,  is  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  institutions  at  proper  points  over  that  vast 
domain,  where  able  instructors  can  be  gathered,  and  facilities 
for  education  accumulated  and  made  easily  accessible.  Indi- 
genous institutions  throwing  out  on  every  hand  an  awakening 
influence  to  arouse  dormant  minds  and  excite  noble  aspirations 
in  young  men.  They  may  bring  within  the  sweep  of  their  influ- 
ence a  vast  range  of  mind,  upon  which  institutions  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  thousand  miles  would  be  powerless. 

Rev.  A.  Kent,  already  quoted,  says : 

'*  Men  may  theorise  about  the  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education  in  our 
Eastern  Colleges,  but  there  are  embarrassments  which  will  inevitably  over* 

Eower  the  resolution  of  the  brightest  minds,  and  quench  the  zeal  of  the  best 
earts  which  our  churches  can  produce,  unless  facilities  near  by  are  furnished 
just  at  that  critical  period  when  they  are  forming  habits  of  thought  and  falling 
into  currents  of  influence  which  will  soon  bind  them  for  life  to  secular  pur- 
Buits.    It  supposes  that  an  inexperienced  youth,  without  friends  or  pecuoiaiy 
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xesoarces,  conceives  the  mat  idea  and  forms  the  mighty  project,  and  leaping 
at  once  to  a  decision,  he  leaves  hia  plough  in  the  farrow  and  hies  him  away 
from  the  prairie  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  boundary  of  which  he  has 
never  seen,  over  rivers  and  lakes,  to  introduce  himself  to  a  College.  Let 
those  believe  this  who  can,  I  cannot  It  may  be  said  ihat  others  must  encour- 
age and  bring  him  forward.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  this  is  not  done, 
except  in  a  few  rare  instances.  But  plant  a  College  with  all  its  appropriate 
influences  within  sight  of  that  plouffh-boy,  and  it  will  kindle  in  his  soul  a  aesire 
to  enjoy  its  advantages,  i.  e.,  if  ne  possesses  the  requisite  mental  vigor. 
During  the  last  four  weeks,  in  travelling  twice  across  the  State,  I  met  with 
half  a  score  of  youths  who  are  thinking  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  at 
Beloit  Coliege,  who  would  never  have  dreamed  of  it,  if  such  an  institution  had 
not  sprung  up  within  the  range  of  their  limited  observation. 

"Take  a  single  illustration.  I  called  at  a  lone  cabin  in  the  broad  prauie, 
and  found  an  old  acquaintance,  and  yielded  to  their  entreaties  to  spend  ibe 
night.  They  belong  to  the  Lord's  poor.  I  sympathized  with  the  Doys,  se- 
cluded from  society  and  three  miles  from  school,  and  as  I  took  my  leave,  I 
suggested  that  they  ought  to  be  at  school.  This  touched  a  chord  I  had  not 
reacned  before,  and  disclosed  far-reaching  plans>which  I  had  not  anticipated. 
I  was  told  that  the  two  eldest  boys  (ten  and  fourteen)  were  both  profess^ly 
pious ;  that  one  had  been  devoted  to  the  ministry  from  his  infancy ;  that  the 
other  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  be  educated ;  that  the  third  boy  was  hopefully 
pious,  and  that  they  iiad  been  thinking  that,  much  as  they  were  attached  to 
their  prairie  home,  they  would  cheerfully  sell  it,  if  they  could  procure  a  home 
and  living  at  Beloit,  where  they  could  educate  their  boys.  They  are  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  College.  Query.  Would  they  have  conceived  this  noble 
project,  if  they  knew  of  no  College  nearer  than  the  Atlantic  coast?" 

Lane  Seminaet. 

Some  of  the  results  witnessed  id  connection  with  Lane 
Seminary  are  thus  described  by  Prof.  Allen  : 

"  The  usefulness  of  this  institution  cannot  be  estimated,  much  less  pre- 
sented in  figures.  No  one  familiar  with  the  present  and  past  history  of  the 
West  needs  to  be  told  that  Lane  Seminary  has  done  a  great  work,  and  is  doing 
a  great  work,  in  evangelizing  these  growing  States.  Our  students  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  world  and  all  lands,  but  the  region  nearest  us,  has  felt 
the  influence  of  the  Seminary  most  happily.  The  Synod  of  Indiana  has  about 
seventy  ministers,  of  whom  twenty-five  have  been  connected  with  this  Semi- 
nary. The  Synods  of  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  about  eighty,  of  whom  thir^-thre^ 
are  from  this  institution,  and  these  are  all  the  young  men  of  these  Synods. 
None  of  them  yet  amons  the  &thers ;  none  have  reached  maturity.  The 
oldest  of  them  are  probably  not  over  forty  years  of  age ;  most  of  them  are 
under  thirty.  They  are  now  felt  in  every  part  of  these  States ;  and  they  have 
before  them  twenty  or  thirty  ywn  of  vigorous  labor  within  the  ordinary  period 
of  ministerial  lif^.  Who  can  tell  us  the  amount  of  good  these  sixty  men  may 
have  accomplished  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  this  field  thirty  years  hence  ? 
We  could  but  remark  with  devout  gratitude  to  God,  as  we  were  cheered  the 
last  winter  by  intelligence  of  revivals  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  that  our  own 
students  were  pre-eminently  blessed  in  this  respect.  Every  week  brought  us 
some  communicatioti  from  those  for  whom  daily  prayer  is  ofiered  in  the  Semi- 
nary, to  tell  us  that  God  was  owning  our  labors. 

"  Our  young  men,  if  the  love  of  Christ  is  in  their  hearts,  can  hardly  fail  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  revivals  from  our  venerated  father  in  the  Chair  of  Theology ; 
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and  if  they  are  revival  preachers  all  over  the  land  and  the  world,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  institution  in  which  their  ministerial  character  has  been 
formed?" 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  serve  as  illustrations  of  the 
agency  exerted  by  institutions,  Collegiate  and  Theological,  in 
furnishing  the  West  with  an  educated  and  evangelical  minis- 
try. The  cry  from  that  land  has  ever  been  one  of  destitution. 
It  has  become  wider  and  louder  with  advancing  years ;  and 
without  some  wonderful  interposition  of  divine  power,  will 
continue  for  generations  to  come.  The  importance  of  the 
work  already  achieved  by  the  Society  is  very  much  enhanced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  institutions  which  it  has  oeen  the  means  of 
saving  from  destruction  will  be  ready  to  do  their  part  in  meet- 
ing the  crisis  of  the  age  in  respect  to  men. 

The  cry  of  want  at  the  East,  where  for  so  long  a  time  we 
have  heard  only  of  a  surplus  of  men,  is  a  strange  sound.  How- 
ever small  the  present  actual  deficiency,  the  simple  fact  that 
there  is  a  deficiency,  acknowledged  and  deplored,  speaks  vol- 
umes in  respect  to  the  importance  of  our  work  at  the  West. 
If  there  is  want  here  there  is  likely  to  be  famine  there.  The 
"  sluggard"  who  will  not  "  plough  m  summer"  is  not  more  cer- 
tain to  "  beg  in  harvest  and  have  nothing,"  than  the  Church 
to  raise  all  over  that  boundless  field  her  unavailing  cry  for 
laborers,  if  she  fails  to  enter  the  '*^ineyard,"  and  "  work  with 
all  her  energy,  during  the  summer  that  is  now  upon  her. 


Additional  Motives. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  adverting  to 
some  additional  motives,  which  urge  us  to  a  continued  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  our  work.  This  is  demanded  not  only 
that  the  institutions  already  aided  may  be  permanently  estab- 
lished, but  that  the  Society  may  either  be  ready  to  extend 
similar  aid  to  those  which  are  yet  to  rise  into  being,  or  else 
abandon  the  field,  that  this  work  may  otherwise  be  done  ; — 
done  it  must  be  and  will  be  in  some  way,  till  even  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Churches  which  sustain  this  Society,  a 
cordon  of  institutions  shall  stretch  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific.  On  those  distant  shores,  it  is  well  known,  are  wit- 
nessed scenes  without  a  parallel  in  human  history.  "The 
first  sensation,"  says  an  intelligent  observer  of  these  scenes, 
"  on  witnessing  the  astonishing  condition  of  aflfairs  here,  is  al- 
most one  of  stupefaction.  One  knows  not  whether  he  is 
awake  or  in  some  wonderful  dream.    Never  have  I  had  so 
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much  difficulty  in  establishins:  satisfactorily  to  my  own  senses 
the  reality  of  what  1  see  and  near.  The  waves  of  emigration 
which  have  been  so  long  accumulating  and  swelling  seem  at 
last  to  have  rolled  in  one  mighty  billow  upon  the  Pacific  strand. 
No  one  not  on  the  spot  can  conceive  of  the  changes  and 
improvements  which  are  every  day  made."  The  work  of 
organizing  States  has  already  commenced  on  those  distant 
shores,  and  henceforth  will  proceed  from  West  to  East  as 
well  as  from  East  to  West. 

Scenes  similar  to  those  above  described  are  doubtless  to  be 
witnessed  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  newly-acquired  and 
vast  domain.  AH  its  mines  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  or 
iron,  or  coal,  every  waterfall,  every  fertile  section — ^in  a  word, 
every  seat  of  prospective  commerce  and  anticipated  wealth, 
will  be  sought  out  and  seized  upon  by  eager  explorers,  and 
thus  settlements  speedily  commenced  at  points  without  num- 
ber, each  one  of  which  may  become  the  centre  of  a  vast  popu- 
lation. The  emigrant  wagons  moving  over  our  ^reat  western 
plains  during  the  last  season,  if  put  into  one  continuous  line, 
would  have  reached  to  a  distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles. 

This  emigration  must  be  prodigiously  stimulated  by  the 
rapidly-increasing  facilities  for  travel  already  completed  'or 
in  prospect ;  lines  of  steam  ships  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  the  Isthmus  Rail-road,  the  canal  from  gulf  to  ocean, 
and  the  grbat  highway  of  nations  stretching  its  main  trunk 
across  the  continent,  and  throwing  out  branches  to  the  North 
and  the  South  to  drain  off  the  wealth  of  innumerable  valleys 
and  mountain  ranges.* 

*  We  live  in  extreordiBair  tjmei,  and  are  called  apea  to  devate  onnelvei  to  the  rrandear  of 
tlM  oeeasioB.  Three  and  a  half  oentnriet  a^,  the  great  Colambas— the  man  who  was  af^rwards 
oanied  home  in  ohaias  from  the  New  World  which  oe  had  diicovered — tbu  great  Colombas,  ia  the 
year  1492,  departed  from  Europe  to  arrive  in  the  East  by  going  tn  the  West.  It  was  a  snbiime  con- 
He  was  ia  the  line  of  snooeM,  when  the  intervention  of  two  oontinenu,  not  dreamed  of 


u  afpi,  the  sea  was  a  barrier  to  the  inter- 
lias,  w  inventing  the  ship,  converted  that 
the  obstmotion.    The  two  Americas  inter- 


Bfore,  arrested  hb  progress.    Now,  in  the  nioeleoDth  oentnry,  mechanical  geaios  enables  his  great 
oesign  to  be  fnifiUed.    In  the  beginning,  and  in  barbarous  ages,  the  sea  was  a  barrier  to  the  inter- 
ooarse  of  nations.    It  separated  natioas.    Mechanical  geni 
Imnier  into  a  facility.    Then  land  and  continents  became  t 

▼eniBg  has  preveateid  Europe  and  Asia  from  oommoDicatiDg  on  the  straight  line.  For  three  centuries 
and  a  half  this  obstacle  has  frostreted  the  grand  design  of  Columbus.  Now,  in  our  day,  mechanical 
ganin*  haa  again  triomphed  over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and  converted  into  a  facility  that  which  had 
so  long  been  an  impassable  obstacle.  The  steiim-car  has  worked  upon  the  land,  and  among  en- 
lightened  nations,  and  to  a  degree  far  tmnscending  it,  the  miracle  which  the  ship,  in  barbarous  ages, 
worked  npon  the  ocean.  The  land  has  now  become  the  facility  for  the  most  distant  oommnnications, 
the  conveyance  (the  electric  telegraph)  being  invented  which  annihilates  both  time  and  space.  Wo 
hold  the  intanrening  land ;  we  h<Nd  the  obstacle  which  stopped  Colnmbos ;  we  are  in  the  line  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  We  have  it  in  oar  power  to  remove  that  obstacle ;  to  convert  it  into  a  facility, 
•ad  to  carry  him  on  to  his  land  of  promiso,  and  of  hope,  Mrith  a  rapidity,  a  precbion,  and  a  safety 
uiiaown  to  all  ocean  navigation.  A  king  and  a  queen  started  him  upon  his  great  enterprise.  U 
Ues  in  the  hands  of  a  Repnblio  to  complete  it.  It  is  in  onr  hand»-Hhe  hands  of  the  people  of  tho 
United  States,  of  this  first  half  of  the  nmeleenth  oentnry.  Lot  ns  raise  ourselves  up.  Let  ns  rise  to 
llbe  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  Let  as  complete  the  grand  design  of  Columbus,  by  putting  Europe  and 
Asia  into  oomnnnloation,  and  that  to  our  advantage,  through  the  heart  of  our  own  country*  Xet  as 
give  to  hie  ships,  converted  into  cars,  a  continued  course,  nnkncwn  to  all  former  times.  Let  us  mako 
the  iron  road,  and  mako  it  ftom  sea  to  sea :  States  and  individuals  making  it  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
Om  nation  maUngit  west.   Let  na  besoeoh  tho  National  liCgislatan  to  bnild  the  great  road  npon  tht 
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Of  the  thirty  States  of  our  Confederacy,  fourteen  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  since  1800.  Our  entire  domain  admits 
of  being  carved  into  some  450  States  of  the  size  bf  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  in  view  of  all  this  present  and  prospective  rush 
of  emigration,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  our  territory 
remains  yet  to  be  organized,  the  supposition  hardly  seems  ex- 
travagant, that,  with  due  allowance  for  desert  regions,  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  will  swell  the  number  of  States  to 
fifty. 

Language,  therefore,  must  utterly  fail  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  position  occvi- 
Iried  by  the  few  generations  of  which  ours  is  an  intermediate 
ink.  In  view  of  the  divine  declaration,  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it,"  with  what  unspeakably  solemn  interest  is  invested 
the  work  of  moulding  for  immortality  a  single  family  circle. 
But  here  we  have  a  family  of  infant  States  to  be  trained, 
and  the  character  of  their  manhood  may  be  equally  dependent 
under  God  upon  the  early  and  forming  hand  which  they  feeL 


Foreign  Immigration, 

The  rush  of  emigration  to  our  unoccupied  territory  has  long 
been  regarded  with  intense  interest,  and  even  alarm,  simply  as 
affecting  the  balance  of  power  between  the  East  and  the  VYeH. 
The  centre  of  representative  population  has  ever  been  moving, 
and  that  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  in  a  western  direction. 
In  1800,  it  was  east  of  Washington ;  in  1850,  it  will  have  crossed 
the  Alleghanies;  and,  ere  long,  be  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  has 
long  been  an  unquestioned  truth,  that  the  destiny  of  the  East 
was  so  linked  with  that  of  the  West,  that  if  the  latter  were  to 
sink,  .the  former  must  sink  with  it. 

That  portion  oX  the  land  will  still  he  the  main  point  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  all  questions  which  respect  the  simple  transfer  of 
population  from  one  part  of  the  nation  to  another,  seem  des- 
tined to  be  merged  in  the  broader  and  higher  questions,  "  How 
shall  we  avert  the  dangers  arising  from  the  rapid  infusion  of 
the  foreign  element  into  our  population  ?  How  can  the  in- 
creasing multitudes  which  are  poured  upon  our  shores  be  so 

great  national  Hoe  which  sniu  Europe  and  Asia,  the  line  which  will  find  on  our  continent,  Um  Baj 
of  San  Franciico  on  one  end,  St.  Lunia  in  the  middle,  the  national  vietropolis  and  great  commereiiil 
emporianu  at  the  other ;  and  which  shall  be  adorned  with  its  crowning  honor,  tlie  colossal  statne  of 
the  great  Colnmbns,  whose  desifp  it  accomplishes,  hewn  from  a  granite  mas*  of  a  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Moontains.  overlooking  the  road— the  mountain  itself  the  pedestal,  and  the  statne  a  part  of  the  mona 
tain  ;  jiointing  with  oautretolied  arm  to  the  western  boiiion,  and  saying  to  the  flying  paaeagor.  thm» 
is  tho  East  I  &ra  is  India !— T.  H,  Bkktor, 
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incorporated  with  our  body  politic  that  they  shall  become  one 
with  us  in  principle,  in  spirit,  and  in  influence  ?*' 

The  great  flood  of  foreign  immigration  moves  westward, 
and  pours  into  the  forests  and  over  the  prairies  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  It  there  forms  colonies  and  extended  settlements, 
accumulates  in  cities,  and  composes  a  large  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial which  constitutes  our  new  and  rising  States.  Some 
have  even  entertained  the  opinion  that  States  would  arise 
where  foreign  languages  would  prevail,  and  the  people  be  well 
nigh  as  diverse  from  those  of  an  adjoining  State  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  diflerent  European  kingdoms.  However  this  may 
be,  the  providence  of  God  seems  more  and  more  to  be  merging 
all  local  questions  in  one  great  national  question.  As  we 
would  take  care  of  America  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  so  should 
we  take  care  of  the  American  element,  the  home  element,  for 
the  sake  of  Xhe  foreign  and  for  the  sake  of  America. 

A  brief  statement  of  facts  will  show  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
From  an  elaborate  work  on  "  Immigration  into  the  United 
States,"  by  Jesse  Chickering  of  Boston,  it  appears  that  the  fo- 
reign element  in  our  population,  composed  of  immigrants  and 
their  descendants,  has  been  constantly  increasing  ^r  the  last 
fifty  vears.  In  1800,  it  was  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  white 
population ;  in  1810,  thirteen  per  cent. ;  in  1820,  twenty-two 
per  cent. ;  in  1840,  twenty-seven  per  cent. ;  and  in  1846,  was 
estimated  at  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  number  of  foreign 
immigrants  which  arrived  duringthe  ten  years  ending  in  1846, 
was  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  the  number  for  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1830. 

By  information  derived  from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion in  the  city  of  New- York,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
immigrants  which  have  arrived  at  that  port,  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  present  year,  is  205,000.  The  same  rate  con- 
tinued through  the  year  would  make  246,000.  The  number 
for  1848  was  189,176.  This  shows  an  increase  of  more  than 
50,000  in  1840,  as  compared  with  1848.  But  the  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Chickering  revealed  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  foreign 
immigrants  which  were  registered  at  our  custom  houses  and  re- 
ported to  Congress  from  1820  to  1846,  sixty-five  per  cent, 
landed  at  the  port  of  New- York.  Taking  this  as  a  basis  of 
calculation  for  the  present  year,  the  number  of  immigrants, 
from  some  twenty  diflerent  nations,  which  will  be  registered 
at  our  custom  houses  and  reported  to  Congress  for  1849,  will 
exceed  a78,000.  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  number  not  thus 
registered,  together  with  that  which  reaches  the  States  through 
the  British  Provinces  is  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  that  regis- 
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tered  and  reported  as  above  stated.  If  we  take  a  medium  of 
83  per  cent,  for  the  present  year,  it  will  swell  the  total  foreign 
immigration  for  1849  to  half  a  million  I 

But  this  has  reference  only  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  If  we 
look  towards  the  Pacific  a  new  chapter  opens.  By  our  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  we  bring  mixed  races  within  our  boun« 
daries,  and  thus,  at  a  single  stroke,  naturalize  degraded  muU 
titudes.  And  then  our  adventurous  pioneers  reveal  golden 
treasures  which  had  lain  hidden  from  the  creation,  and  these 
treasures  become  sources  of  temptation  whose  power  is  felt  in 
the  Mexican  and  South  American  States,  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  and  on  distant  continents — ^nations  savage  as  well  as  civi- 
lized are  moved,  and  the  living  tides  starting  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  pour  their  accumulated  floods  upon  the 
one  great  centre  of  attraction  for  the  world.  An  eye-witness 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  says,  "  The  inhabitants  are  from 
all  nations,  people  and  tongues,  and  retain  their  national  cos- 
tumes," and  the  ''  canvas  sheds"  in  which  they  do  business  in 
the  rising  cities,  are  *'  covered  with  all  kinds  of  signs  in  all 

LANGUAGES." 

These  living  tides  may  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  forces  impressed  upon  foreign  nations,  but 
they  are  destined  still  to  rush  in  upon  our  unoccupied  domain 
as  streams  would  pour  into  the  bed  of  an  ocean,  were  it  made 
dry.  Distance,  too,  has  been  so  annihilated  by  steam,  that  the 
Atlantic  is  reduced  to  a  mere  ferry,  with  America  on  one 
bank  and  Europe  on  the  other.  Sucn  too  are  the  facilities  of 
transportation,  and  so  reduced  the  price  of  a  passage  across 
the  ocean,  that  even  poverty-stricken  multitudes  can  easily 
reach  our  shores.  And  then  letters  from  these  emigrants,  de- 
scribing their  new  home,  the  comparative  fulness  of  their 
comforts,  and  the  multiplieVl  blessing  of  this  land  of  freedom, 
strike  the  old  continent  at  ten  thousand  points,  and  each  letter 
fires  a  train  that  blazes  through  some  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends,  and  thus  Europe  is  kept  in  a  state  of  undying  excite- 
ment. The  probable  foreign  influx  of  the  present  year  will 
not  fall  much  short  of  the  natural  increase  oi  our  whole  white 
population;  and  facts  seem  to  justify  the  belief,  that,  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  the  proportion  of  the  foreign 
element  to  this  whole  population  will  exceed  forty,  and  may 
reach  fifty  per  cent. 

While,  therefore,  we  care  most  earnestly  for  the  foreigner, 
it  would  be  suicidal  to  forget  the  already  American.  We  should 
not  forget  the  principles,  the  institutions,  and  the  men  that 
must  under  God  be  the  source  of  the  transforming  power,  if 
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this  foreign  element  is  ever  Americanized  and  christianized. 
Whatever  else  is  neglected,  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to 
secure  a  perfect  development  of  those  elements  of  pou  er  which 
were  mingled  with  the  very  foundations  of  this  Nation,  and 
have  given  health  and  vigor  to  its  growth.  Unless  this  is  done, 
our  country  will  soon  cease  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  outcasts 
of  other  lands.  Vain  will  it  then  be  to  cross  the  ocean,  in  order 
to  escape  the  horrors  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  despotism.  Tliis 
will  be  a  land  of  universal  anarchy,  or  of  thrones  and  Romish 
dungeons. 

It  is  a  fact  calculated  to  afford  encouragement  to  the 
firiends  of  this  Society,  that  the  first  community  in  the  West, 
which  opened  its  arms  to  receive  the  exiled  Portuguese,  was 
that  in  the  midst  of  which  Illinois  College  is  located,  and  where 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  its  powerful  influence,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  causes,  has  been  operating  to  create  this  asy- 
lum for  a  persecuted  people.  Its  founders  never  dreamed  of 
this  particular  result,  but  they  may  take  it  as  additional  and 
ffratif^ing  testimony,  that  their  toil  and  sacrifice  have  not 
been  m  vain. 

The  work  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged  is  pre-eminently 
calculated  to  develop  and  give  universal  prevalence  to  those 
elements  of  power  which  have  made  the  nation  what  it  is. 
What  these  have  done  for  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  it  would  secure  for  the  rising  States  of  the  West.  It 
has  been  well  said  by  an  able  and  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Society : 

^  In  this  conflict,  which  so  involves  the  destiny  of  the  world,  no  one  agency 
is  more  important  tlum  the  erection  and  support  of  institutions  of  learning, 
such  as  are  embraced  in  the  beneficence  of  this  Society.  The  world  over,  as 
the  men  of  learning  and  intellectual  influence  are,  so  will  the  people  be, 
especiaUy  if  the  institutions  where  such  men  have  their  training,  are  allied 
in  their  principles  and  aims  with  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  the  people. 
Here,  theit,  is  the  key  of  empire.  The  party  whicn  gets  possession  of 
that  moulding  influence  which  will  be  exerted  by  the  men  of  education,  which 
holds  the  seats  of  the  highest  and  best  education,  and  teaches  the  teachers  of 
the  people,  will  have,  in  every  important  sense,  possession  of  the  West.  The 
Jesnits  understand  this,  and  therefore  come  hither  full  of  love  and  zeal,  and 
full  of  democracy,  to  build  Colleges  and  to  teach.  And  when  I  speak  of  one 
order  of  Jesuits,  I  speak  of  all  that  constitutes  the  life  and  power  of  the  Roman 
Hierarchy." 

Here  then  we  must  call  attention  to  a  single  aspect  of 
the  revolutions  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  have  convulsed 
Europe,  as  it  is  believed  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  these  foreign  educators, 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  work  in  this  country.    During 
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that  dark  period,  in  the  pecuniary  history  of  this  nation,  in 
whose  disasters  this  Society  had  its  origin,  Europe  was  com- 
paratively prosperous.  Then  the  Jesuit,  with  his  pocket  filled 
with  European  gold,  could  move  up  and  down  the  rivers  and 
through  the  cities  of  the  West,  and  shrewdly  lay  hold  of  de- 
preciated property,  and  thus,  at  vastly  reduced  rates,  secure 
sites  for  Churches  and  Cathedrals,  and  schools  and  Colleges. 
In  some  instances,  the  pennyless  and  unsustained  Protestant 
teacher  found  the  very  establishment  which  he  had  vainly 
tried  to  secure  sold  out  to  those  foreign  educators.  So  far  as 
the  simpk  acquisition  of  property  is  concerned,  there  has  per- 
haps  never  been  a  period  in  our  history  as  a  nation,  when 
Romanism  made  such  rapid  advances.  Their  literary  institu- 
tions often  seemed  to  rise  in  lonely  grandeur  like  the  pyramid 
from  the  desert,  almost  in  advance  of  population ;  and  they 
were  ready  to  mock  the  founders  of  Protestant  Colleges,  with 
the  declaration,  ''  These  men  began  to  build,  and  were  not 
able  to  finish." 

But  now,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  tables  are  turned. 
America  is  prosperous,  vigorous,  expansive,  and  Protestant  re- 
sources are  vastly  increased,  while  the  revolutions  which  have 
convulsed  Europe  must  sensibly  affect,  it  would  seem,  the  very 
sources  of  Catholic  power  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

It  would  be  a  curious  item  of  information,  could  we  ascer* 
tain  it,  how  large  a  sum  Austria  has  devoted  during  the  last 
two  years  to  her  Catholic  missions  in  America^  while  the  re- 
sources and  the  power  of  the  nation  have  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  crush  the  noble  spirits  that  fought  the  battles  of 
liberty  in  Italy  and  Hungary.  For  the  appropriations  made 
to  this  country,  since  1846,  by  the  Leopold  Foundation,  at 
Vienna,  formed  ''for  the  support  of  Catholic  Missions  in 
America,"  we  have  searched  in  vain.     From  the  original  Re- 

E)rts  of  the  Society,  in  the  hands  of  Richard  C.  Morse» 
sq..  Editor  of  the  New- York  Observer,  it  appears  that  the 
following  amounts  were  sent  to  the  U.  S.  from  its  commence- 
ment to  1846,  viz: 

1830,  -       .  $16,522  1839,  -      .  •17,887 

1831,  «      -     80,331  1840,  .       -     22,906 


1632, 

-  25,573 

1841,  . 

-  18,749 

1833, 

-  15,360 

1842,  - 

.  18,011 

1834, 

-  14,698 

1843,  - 

-  19,792 

1835, 

.  16,416 

1844,  - 

.  21,454 

1836, 

-  19,603 

1845,  . 

.  21,105 

1837, 

-  23,078 

1846,  . 

.  21,106 

1838, 

-  17,472 

Total,       ....       $340,063 
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It  would  also  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
Propag/^nda,  at  Rome,  during  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  how  far  its  resources  have  been  affected  by  the  absence 
of  his  Holiness,  and  the  revolutions  in  the  Eternal  City.  How 
much  are  Italians  likely  to  do  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
in  other  lands,  while  at  home  a  hatred  of  priestly  rule  so  wide- 
spread and  intense  remains,  or  the  memory  of  French  carnase 
lasts,  or  there  are  hearts  bold  enough  to  address  the  Holy 
Father  himself  in  language  like  the  following :  "  SVhose  blood 
waters  our  land  ?  Whose  carcasses  cover  our  fields  ?  Un- 
worthy Pontiff!  this  blood  cries  for  vengeance  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  those  souls  will  bring  down  on  you  the 
vengeance  of  the  Most  High." 

Still  more  interesting,  in  some  respects,  would  it  be  to 
ascertain  how  much  France  has  had  to  spare  for  the  "  pious 
work"  of  propagating  the  faith,  after  paying  the  expenses  of 
her  Roman  expedition.  And  it  would  seem  that  little  could 
be  expected  from  her  citizens,  so  long  as  the  walls  of  her 
Churches  are  covered  over  at  night  with  the  inscription, 
"  The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep :  Pius  IX. 
destroys  his  with  grape-shot." 

The  appropriations  to  this  country  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  at  Lyons,  in  1845,  were  $125,522 
—in  1846,  9122,973,  and  in  1848,  $74,311.  To  the  Reports 
of  this  Society  for  1847  and  1849,  we  have  not  had  access, 
but  from  the  above  statements,  it  appears  that  in  1848,  as 
compared  with  1846,  there  was  a  diminution  in  its  receipts  of 
$48,662.  Among  twenty  millions  of  Catholics  in  Germany, 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  "  children"  of  the  Holy  Father,  it  is 
said  that  absolutely  nothing  was  contributed  in  the  shape  of 
Peter-pence  to  aid  him  in  his  exile.  Catholic  churches  in 
this  great  Romish  missionary  field — our  country — however, 
in  part  supplied  the  deficit  by  a  contribution  of  more  than 
$25,000. 

Conclusion. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  motives  of  great  power 
urge  us  to  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  our  work.  The 
wondrous  developments  of  Providence  in  reference  to  our 
country,  speak  with  an  energy  in  comparison  with  which  all 
human  utterapces  are  powerless.  From  every  mountain  range, 
and  hill,  and  valley,  and  forming  settlement,  and  bustling  city, 
the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  work  to  be  done  are  thun- 
dered in  our  ears.  Every  where  we  behold  life,  ardor,  and 
daring  enterprise ;  plans  of  vast  scope  and  difficulty  executed 
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with  incredible  facility  and  promptness;  gigantic  strides  to 
wealth,  and  power,  and  national  expansion,  which  can  no 
more  be  resisted  or  controlled  than  the  heaving  volcano. 

This  surely  is  no  time  for  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
for  contracted  and  timid  plans,  and  feeble  efforts,  and  a  shrink- 
ing from  toil  and  sacrifice.  Our  organization  at  least  is  in 
harmonywith  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the  times.  The  move- 
ments of  the  world  have  become  so  accelerated — events  thicken 
with  a  rapidity  so  astounding — such  vast  wants  are  created, 
that  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  phy- 
sical, extended  combinations  are  essential  to  insure  results  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  age.  Four  times 
as  jnany  Colleges,  for  example,  have  sprung  into  existence 
during  the  present  centurv,  as  were  founded  in  all  our  previous 
history  as  a  nation,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  century 
will  probably  produce  a  still  greater  number. 

Did  we  act  simplv  for  our  own  country,  our  argument 
would  seem  irresistible ;  but  then  the  interests  and  destinies 
of  different  nations  are  becoming  more  and  more  linked  with 
each  other.  Facilities  for  intercommunication  are  rapidly 
removing  barriers  to  national  intercourse  and  contracting  the 
map  of  the  world.  The  strong  net- work  of  commerce  is  every 
where  extending  itself,  and  will  ere  long  envelop  all  nations, 
and  so  far  forth  intertwine  their  interests.  These  blended  inte- 
rests, which  appear  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  seem  to  fore- 
shadow the  future  moral  relations  of  our  globe.  There  is  in- 
deed no  one  truth  more  clearly  indicated  by  the  providence  of 
God  than  that  the  nations  are  rushing  to  a  common  destiny. 
As  believers  in  revelation^  we  cannot  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
character  of  that  destiny.  In  the  future  prosecution  of  our 
work,  therefore,  we  may  labor  with  the  delightful  conscious- 
ness that  in  this  particular  sphere  we  are  doing  something  in- 
strumentally  to  bring  the  teachings  of  divine  Providence  into 
harmony  with  the  prophetic  declaration,  evert  valley  shall 

BE  exalted,  and  EVERT  MOUNTAIN  AND  HILL  SHALL  BE  MADE 
LOW,  AND  THE  CROOKED  SHALL  BE  MADE  STRAIGHT,  AND  THB 
ROUGH  PLACES  PLAIN,  AND  THE  GLORT  OF  THE  LORD  SHALL  BE 
REVEALED,  AND  ALL  FLESH  SHALL  BEE  IT  TOGETHER. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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{Donations 


BEOEIVED  SINCE  THE  LAST  BEPOBT. 


AmheMt,  Man.,  Sad  Parhh $16  00 

Aadorar,  Cbapal  Coof.,  #35  00 

Booth  Ch.,         73  88 

^— —     08  88 

Albany.  N.T.,  4th  Pre*b.Ck 10  57 

AbiactoB,  Man.,  lit  Ch.,  to  ooiutitata 

Berd.  Jamn  W.  Waid  a  L.  M...      46  00 

Agawam.  Man 16  40 

Aabom,  K.  Y..  Jit  Presb.  Ch.       88  08 

Profti.  Hickok  k,  Hopkins. .    5  00 

0308 

Albfan,  N.  T.  Prnb.  Oh.,  to  oonftitnta 

Bevd.  Wm.  N.  Mc  Kaigh  a  L.  M.      43  00 

Bolhal  Ct SS  53 

Bloomfidd.  N.J.  Darid  Conser,  to  oon- 
■tituta  Bevd.  Geo.  Doffldd.  Jna.  a 

L.  M 30  00 

Biddaford.Ma 8  50 

BoaeawcB.  N.  H..  Eart  Pariih  Ja  part.      S8  50 
BiDoklyn,  N.  T..l«tPmb.  Ch...V7..    150  60 
"3rd  "       "       ....     41  01 
Baaton  Man.  :* 
Wm.  Bopn  50;    O.  W.  Crockett 
50;  W.W.  StoBe50:  S.  D.  War- 
rsB  50;  Daniel  Safford  50;  C.  H. 
Brown  S5 ;  6.  W.  Lambert  S5 ;  B. 

Bnok.M.D.lO 310  00 

Beverly.  Man. : 

Washington  St.  Ch IS  00 

Dane  St.  Ch.,  to  oonstitnte  Bevd. 

Joseph  Abbott  a  L.M 33  31 

Brooklyn.  Ct 17  50 

BhmfofdMaM 16  18 

Bradford    "    to  ooastitnte  Bevd. 

Nathan  Monroe  L.  M 40 

Mr*.  Jetie  Kimball,  to  ooastitnte 
Bfin  Ellen  Maria  Kimball  a  L. 

M 30 

70  00 

Beeket.  Man 3  50 

BoylstoB.  "     16  78 

Blaokstone."    a  Friend 100 

BerKn.  a.  Worthington  Society 90  50 

Bam  Osntie,  N.  Y..  in  part 5  0-2 

GabotWUe.  Man 10  00 

Cheshire.  Ct.  Collcotion 8  75 

Wm.  Law,  to  oonstitnto  him- 

salfaL.M 30  00 

38  75 

CoBOord.  N.  H..  1st  Conir.  Soo 16  00 

Chicopee  Falls.  Man.,  Colkotion  13  31 
Sabbath  School 90  00 

33  31 

Ghioopea,  Man 8  36 

OalskilirN.  Y..  Pwsb.  Ch.,  to  oonsti- 

tate  Bevd.  O.  N,  Jodd.  D.D.  a  L.  M.      57  48 
Cbnland  Village.  N.  Y..  Min.  Asso.  . .      16  Oil 

Gamlia.   N.  H. 96  00 

Chaplin,  a.,  Cash  00  50 


Cooperstown,  N.Y $96  90 

CoTeatry,  "    9nd  Ch 17  00 

Caador,  '.*   Cong.  Ch 0  95 

Dalton  Man. : 

O.M.Seara 9  00 

Daabnry,  Ct,  1st  Gong.  Ch 54  85 

Darien,       '*    S.  S.  Wateibmy 5  00 

Dudley.  Man 93  99 

Dedham,    ** 

9nd  Ch 675 

1st  Ch.,  to  oonstitnte  Bard.  E. 

BniganaL.M 30  00 

1st  Ch.,  to  oonstitnte  S.  Whit- 

Bey,M.D.aL.M 30  00 

66  75 

DanTen.  Man. ;  (of  whioh  SlOO  appro- 
priated to  Wittenberg  College) 118  00 

Dnrham  Ct.,  In  part  to  oonstitnte  BeTd. 

J.  B.  Meishon,  L.  M 15  00 

Dorchester,  Man.,  for  Wittenberg  Col- 

l««a ! 10000 

East  Donglan.  Man 19  00 

EastHampton,     *'     34  75 

Essex,  " 

Cong.  Ch..  to  constitute  BeTd. 

Bobt.  Crowell  a  L.  M 3149 

Female  Benevolent  Sooktj  of 
Sab.  School,  to  oonstitnte 
David  Choate,  E«i.  a  !«.  M.  OS  99 

19664 

Enfield,  Hais. ,  Benevolent  Society ....    100  00 
East  Bloomfield.  N.  Y. : 

Bevd.  Mr.  Adams  Ch 33  60 

Bev.  H.  Kendall's  church,  to 

oonstitnte  their   pastor    and 
Mrs.    Sophroala    Kendall 

L.M»s 60  00 

Other  GoUeotioas 98  38 

19907 

Bbnira,  N.  Y. : 

To    ooastitnte   Bevd    P.  H. 

Fowler  aL  M 43  46 

Cong.  Ch 983 

4690 

Easton,  Ph. : 

To  oonstitnte    Bevd.  George 

DichieaL.  M 31  00 

To   oonstitnte   Bevd.   J.    W. 

Biohards  a  L.  M 30  00 

61  00 

Fair  Haven,  Ct 30^00 

Farmingtnn.  *' 57  00 

FeyetteviUe,  N.  Y 94  00 

Fairport,  '*    14jOO 

Framiagbam  Man , 17  00 

Goshea,  Ct. :  \ 

Colkotion 96    0 

Estate  ofMinClarina  Baldwin  50   0 


76  00 


*  Balaaoa  embraeed  in  snbsoription  to  W.  B.  College. 
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Oiwt  BaninctOB,  Man 83  84 

Greenwich  CL : 

3nd  Gh 194  00 

Grotnn,  Man 50  50 

Granbv.     "     19  00 

GraenAeld  Man. : 

Sad  Ch 26  00 

l«t     "  7  88 

— —     33  88 
Geaara,  N.  T.,  Bard.  Wm.  Hogarth. .        5  00 

Glooowtar,  Man 6  UO 

Oraoafidd,  Ct 16  19 

OraaaTUIa,    *'  7  00 

Grafton.       "  7  50 

Gailford,  N.  T. : 

CoBf  Ch 95  83 

Bollaad.  Patent.  N.T 33  50 

RnbbanbtoD,  Man.,  in  part 8  75 

Badley, 

IrtCh 9000 

Snd  "  to  eoDstitate  Rct.  John 
Woodbridge,  D.  O..  L.  M.    46  30 

— — ^—      6fi  30 

Hatfield.  Man 37  00 

Baverhill.    '*      90  19 

Hartford,  Ct. : 

Ut  Ch 187  00 

NorthSodetT 93  03 

S80  03 

Homer.  N.  Y. : 

To  oonttitota  Bevd.  J.  K.  Feneaden 
and  Mn.  N.  C.  Fenenden  L.  M'l     73  77 
HoIIm,N.H.: 

To  ooMtitnie  Rerd.  M.  D.  Gordon 
and  Mia.  Charlotte  S.  Gordon  L. 

MU 6690 

Hopkinton,  Man 19  89 

Holden  "     17  00 

Ithaoa.  N.  Y. : 

Collection   36  00 

Ladies*  Edncation  Sooy 15  54 

5354 

Jaffrey.  N.  R. : 

To  oonatitnte  Revd.  Leonard 
TeaB7aL.M 34  05 

To  Conttitnta  Mn.  Better 
Melville 30  00 

64  95 

Jewett  City,  Ct. : 

AFfiend 2  00 

Keene.N.  H.: 
To  oonttitate   Revd.  Z.   S. 

Barttow,  D.  D.  a  L.  M  .. .    30  00 
To  oonctitnte  Daaid  Adams, 

M.  D.aL.M 3000 

Other  Collectioni 63  45 

133  55 

Loekport,  N.  Y. : 

lit  Pre»b.  Ch.,  to  oonttitnte  Revd. 

Wm.  C.  Wisner  a  L.  M 49  00 

Conf.  Ch 15  00 

Lebanon,  N.  H. : 
To  oonatitnte  Revd.  C.  A.  Downs  a 

L.  M 3950 

Lonfmeadow.  Man.: 

BaJanoe  of  Colleetion 7  46 

Ladin'  Anociation  II  Ori 

Qeau.  •*         9100 

40  44 

Lenox,  Man 10  00 

Lee.         "    9885 

Londonderry,  N.  H. : 
To  oonstitate  Revd.  T.  G.  Braineid 

aL.M 3050 

Laomlnster,  Man. : 
To  oonstitate  Loonaid   Bor- 


raee.  Esq.aL.M 30  00 

To  oonititnte  Dea.  Jamn  Bon 

telleaL.  M 30  00 

Collection 05  50 

65  50 

Livonia,  N.  Y. : 

1st  Piwb.  Ch 91  00 

Lafayette  N.Y 10  00 

Milford.  Ct 94  30 

Marblehead,  Man. : 

To  oonstitote  Revd.  Edward  A.  Law- 
rence and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  aad  Rev. 

Samnel  Dana  L.  M's 90  00 

Monntmorrfs.  N.  Y. : 

L.  J.  Ames 5  00 

Manchester,  Man.: 

Collection 19  78 

Minionary  Aasoeiatinn.  to  eon- 

stliate  Mrs.  Mary  Tayler  a  L. 

M 3000 

4378 

Manlins,  N.Y.: 

To  constitnte  Revd.  Parsons  Hastina 

aL.M 54  88 

Middletown,  Ct : 

IstCh.  CoUection 79  70 

Dea.  Henry  S.  Ward,  to  eon- 
stiinte  himself  a  L.  M 30  00 

Sooth  Ch 14  50 

194  90 

Middlefield  centre,  N.Y 90  60 

M*nson,  Man 9175 

Milford,      '* 

To  constitnte  Revd.  Pmton  Pond  a 

L.M 3975 

Mariboronirh,  Man 17  50 

New  York  City : 

BleeckerSt.  Presb.  Ch 349  93 

Broadway  Tabernacle  Ch 53  46 

St.  James'  Ch.  (Lutheran)  to 
constitute    Revd.    Charles 

MartinaL.M 54  50 

Charles  Bnrkhalter.  to  consti- 
tute himself  a  L.  M 30  00 

84  SO 

Wm.  Belden 7  00 

Jnu.McComb 5  00 

Edward  Crary 90  00 

Richard  Bifelow  for  Wittenberg  Col- 

lej^ 100  00 

L  B.  Sheffield 15  00 

Norwalk.Ct.  1 
1st  Cong.  Ch.  to  eon.  Wm.  Thomas 
Caarfce  and  Lorenzo  Hnbbell  L.  M.'s     <r7  37 

New  Haven,  Ct.: 

IstCh 39700 

NoithCh 112  50 

Chapel-stCh 39  00 

YaleCollege 85  50 

A.TooBsendJr 9  00 

506  00 

Newark.  N.J. : 

lstPras.Ch 05  00 

9d     "      ••     9100 

3d      "      "      133  93 

319  S3 

North wrentham,  Man.,   to   constitute 

Rev.  Tyler  Thatcher  L.  M 90  00 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H. : 

eolleotion 54  00 

Mrs.  Dolly  Everett,  for  Ma- 
rietu  College 50  00 

104  00 

New  Braiatne,  Man 53  00 

Northampton,         "     1st  Ch 53  75 

New  Hartford,  N.Y 6  00 
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Worth  WUbnham.  Mats. $7    ^ 

MMbva,  N.  H. : 

Ambem  BeoaT.  A«oo 916  00 

Bar.  J.  M.  EllU,  for  prenunm 
EMay 100  00 

116  00 

Hofth    Chelmnford,  Man.,  Iialanoe  to 

oowtitote  Rar.  B.  F.  Clark  L.  M 7  00 

Kewbaryport,  Man.,  Mrs.  Mary  Green- 

leaf. 10000 

North  Ch.  to  ooD.  lUr.  L.  F.  Dim- 

mick,L.M 30  50 

Norwich,  Ct. : 

IstCh 31  46 

9d     "     6350 

MaiB-st.  Ch 13  00 

106  06 

Horwieb.  N.  T.: 

Etas.  Ch 96  47 

Ezecntors  of  Jada  Bemeot. .      10  00 

North  Weymonth.  Man 04  00 

Newton  Comer,        **     to  con.  Bev. 

Wm.  BaihneU  L.  M 43  18 

Newbary,  Man.,  Ut  parish :i5  50 

New  London.  Ct 164  03 

Oxford.  Man S7  10 

Owago,  N.  Y.,  to  coBsUtota  Rot.  Phi- 
tip  C.  Bay.  O.D..  L.  M .'..      45  06 

Orance,  N.  J.  3d  Pies.  Ch 33  41 

Otano.  N  Y..  Cong.  Ch 0  00 

Oxford,    ••      1338 

Oswego,   "      Female  Bobot.  Society 

lstPres.Ch 9  58 

Proridenoe,  R.  I. : 

Richmond-sL  Ch 64  40 

BeneficentCh 130  00 

High-sL     *•     44  00 

B.  CarringtoB  90;  a  Lady 
15;  Moses  Ives  90;  Asa 
Pieroe5 60  00 

900  30 

Pfttsfidd.    Man.: 

Rev.  Dr.  T<>dd's  eh 58  75 

YoDBg  Ladies'  Pittsfleld  Insti- 
tnte 14  00 

73  75 

Fonghkeepsie,  N.  Y..  1st  Pras.  Ch.  to 

ouns.  Rev.  Henry  O.  Lndlow  L.  M  38  87 

Cong.Ch 7  96 

Pomfief.  Ct 97  50 

PJaio field,  Man 6  00 

Pelham,  N.  B 45  35 

Pepperell,  N.  U 33  00 

PleaMBt  Valiey.  N.  Y 90  53 

Philadelphia.  Pa. : 

1st  Pras.  Ch 513  50 

3d      ••        "     105  50 

610  00 

Portland,  Me 45  15 

Palmyra,  N.  Y 13  88 

Palmer  Depot.  Man 0  58 

Prattsbargh,  N.  Y 15  50 

Preston,            '*       Cong.Ch 17  00 

Rockport,  Man. : 

collection         95  00 

to  oonsiitote  Dea.  Jabas  R. 
GottL.  M 30  00 

55  00 

Rlndge,  N  H.,  of  wbieh  to  oons.  Dea. 

Ebeaeier  Brown  L.  M.  30 64  07 

Royaliton,   Man.,  to  oonstitBta   Rev. 

Nonaan  Uaxan  L.  M 3105 

Roma,  N.  Y. : 
to   constitnta  Rev.  Wm.   E.    Knox 

L.  M 3773 

1.  W.  BloomllaM 35  00 

«      — —     63  73 


Rnshville.   N.  Y.,  to  eonstitvta  Rav. 
Maltby  Gelston  L.  M 33  46 

Ridgafield.  Ct..  a  friend 1  00 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  : 

lstPres.Ch 9306  80 

3d      "      "    18  96 

WashiagtoB-st  Ch 91  15 

946  01 

Reading,  Man.,  (9100  for  Wittanberg 

College) 100  85 

Saaqaoit,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 18  01 

Sioneham,  Man 19  50 

Sonth  Wobnm,  **  to  cons.  J.  M.  Biee 

L.M 30  00 

Baoo,  Ma.,  to  coastitnte  Rev.  D.  T. 

Dwight  L.  M 71  06 

Boath  Winoheiter,  Man.,  a  friend 1  75 

Booth  Hadl«7,  *•      14  75 

Sprtngfieid,  Man. : 

1st  Ch.  to  oon.  Rav.  Bamael  Osgood, 
DD.L.M 4164 

Booth  Ch.  to  oonstitnte  Rev. 
B.  G.  Backingham  L.  M.      46  00 

HiU  Ch 8  75 

0630 

Sonthampton,  Man.,  to  oonstitnte  Rev.  ^ 

Morris  B.  White  L.  M 39  9$ 

Sandisfield,  Man 14  50 

Sheffield  **       to  ooBstitnta  Rev. 

James  Bradford  L.  M 33  75 

Balem.  Man.: 

Tabernacle  Cb.  to  con.  Rav.  Bamnel 
M .  Worcester,  D.  D.  L.  M.      50  00 

Cfombie  St  Ch 58  63 

Howard       "   5  00 

113  63 

Bomers,  Ct 33  61 

BtoBingtOB    Point,   Ct.,   to  conititnte 

Eev. aiftUM 35  00 

StoBingtoB,  Ct,  a  friend 10  00 

Bhiawsbary.  Mass.,  to  oonstitnte  Rav. 

N.  W.WilliamsL.M 43  95 

Soath  Corawali,  Conn 15  00 

Bonibport.  N.  Y 10  17 

Stockbridga.  Man 19  35 

Soathingtoa,  Ct 37  00 

Still  VaTiey,  N.  J„  in  part  to  oonstitnte 

Rev  John  MoDronL.  M 18  97 

Sooth  Woodstock,  a 10  00 

Townsend,  Man.,  in  part  to  oonstitnte 
Rev.  L.  H    Sheklen  L.  M.      US  W 

Mrs.  Polly  Adams,  in  part  to 
ooBstitnle  herself  L.  M. . .      10  00 

38  00 

Tewksbary,  Man.,  to  consUtata  Rav. 

Moses  KImbaU  L.  M 30  75 

Templaton,  Man.,  to  constitnta  Rev. 

Lewb  Sabia  L.  M. 43  35 

Torringfnrd,  Ct 0  00 

Troy.  N.Y..  1st.  Pres.  Ch 87  50 

Uxbridge.  Man. : 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Cole   to  oon- 
stitnte herself  a  L.  M 30  00 

Ev.  Con.  Cb.,  to  constitnta 
Dea.  EaiaW.  Fletcher  L.M    40  00 

70  00 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  constitnta  Rav.  Wm 

H.8pencerL.  M 50  3S 

Verona,  N.Y 7  76 

Vernon,  U 55  00 

Vernon  Centre,  Ct. 38  00 

Worcester.  Man.  Cong   eharcbes 376  15 

Westminster,  Vt.,  Windham  Go.  Au.      15  00 

West  Bkwmfleld,  N.J 10  01 

West  Bloumfldd.N.Y.,  cash 3  00 

Woodbury.  Cl  North  Ch 18  57 

Wreniham,  Mass 96  00 

Wobnm  Centia,  Man.,  to  oonstitBta 
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ReY.  JbmUbftB  Edwaids  ud    Mn. 

FnnoM  8.  Edwardi  L.  M.'i 

Windham,  N.  H 

Wwtminflter,  Mut 

WarAB  '*      

Waterborr,  Ct.,  ooUacUon ....      08  50 

by  P.  W.Carter 94  00 

Wethenfidd.Ct 

WiUiaflMbargfa.   Ma«.,    to  oonstitoto 

Rer.  8.  C.  Wilooz  L.  M 

Wlndior,  Ct.,  to  oonctttnte  Rer.  T.  A. 

Leeto  L,M 

WeMfield,Ma« 

Wehatw       "     

Walton,  N.  Y 

Wobora,  Ma».,  oaah 

Watertown.  Ct,  Mn.  Lney  8.  DeForaak 

to  ooDB.  Eraitn*  L.  DeFomt  L.  M..  • 

WolooUTiUa.  Ct 

WaltbaB,  Ubm 


80  00 

#90  78 

S3  75 

35  00 


119  50 
94  80 

37  00 

3104 
3100 
10  00 
10  74 
950 

30  00 
10  00 

38  00 


WhiUuTiOa,  IfaM 9000 

WeMboronfh,   •*    $33  45 

We«t  SprinfffioU,  "     115  7S 

YoikMilb,N.  Y 98  19 


OtBBE  DOHATlOWf. 

FUladelphla: 

Haniy  Parkins,  in  booka 99  50 

Ratr.  Aibarl  BanMB    **      15  00 

Near  Havan,  Gt : 

AH.Maltbf,  in  books 10  50 

8priBffiald,  Ili. : 

Hannon  Kiagsbniy,  950  aopifls  Law 


Bloomfieid,  N.  J. : 

J.  C.  BaUwin,  in  lUtionaiy .*.       3  00 

Watarbarr,  OU: 

E.  Frilcihanl,  19  f r.  battens. 


Subscription  to  Wt^sh  College : 
Flymo«tliCli«Nb,BTaoU7m,N.Y $10,000 


Mora.  Blnaa  the  AnniTanary,  tba  spadal  aabsaription  of  995,000,  Ibr  tba  baaeflt  of  Wastem 
RaMnraCoUsfB,  has  baaa  fillad ;  its  paymsat  baiag  eaaditioMd  on  tha  soooaMfnl  comphdon  of  tba 
affoit  of  tba  Trastaos  of  tba  CoUefa  to  laiia  $100,000  by  tha  1st  of  Jaanaiy,  1850 ;  which  at  tha  tima 
of  tba  Aanlvaisaiy  was  "naar  its  consammation."  Tba  items  of  the  above  8nbseri|ition,  wbloh 
was  obtained  in  some  twenty-flTe  Eastern  towns  and  oitias,  may  be  azpaolad  in  tba  aaxt  Aaaval 
Report.— S^erafonr* 

17*  Sm  FiiumeM  6taUm§iU,  pp.  10—19 
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APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY. 

Address  or  Rev.  J.  M.  Stxtrtbyaut,  D.  D, 

Mb.  Prestbeht. — It  giyes  me  great  pleasare  to  more  the  adoption  of  this  report. 
I  like  exceedingly  its  high  tone  in  relation  to  the  importance  and  the  permanence  of 
the  object  to  which  this  Society  is  devoted.  Late  as  it  was  in- attracting  to  itseli 
gnfiicient  attention  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  independent  organization,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  permanently  essential  part  of  our  great  Home  Missionary  enterprise ;  io 
essential,  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  it  the  knife  of  excision  without  pouring 
oat  the  life-blood  of  the  whole  system. 

What  is  our  Home  Missionary  enterprise  but  the  effort  of  Puritanism  (I  use  the 
term  as  the  historical  exponent  of  a  system  well  defined  and  understood)  to  difibse 
itself  over  our  entire  territory,  and  to  gain  for  itself  a  lodgment  as  fkr  as  possible  in 
the  convictions  and  affections  of  the  entire  American  people^— or,  I  would  rather 
say,  to  expand  itself  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  !  Grod  has  placed  not 
Americans  alone,  but  the  whole  English  race,  in  peculiar  relations  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  nations.  And  the  proper  design  of  our  Home  Missionary  en- 
terprise is  to  prepare  the  descendants  of  our  English  ancestry,  and  the  co-heirs  with 
ourselves,  of  their  language  and  their  noble  Christian  literature,  in  whatever  land  they 
may  dwell,  to  bear  their  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  Our  hearts  aio 
too  narrow  for  our  destiny  if  we  are  not  at  home  wherever  we  find  the  Eng^iirii  lan- 
guage, and  that  English  fivedom  of  which  Puritanism  is  the  parent. 

Let  us  then  remove  all  national  narrowness,  and  summon  the  men  of  Puritan 
principles  in  England,  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  every  English  colony,  whether  in 
the  east,  or  in  the  west,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  to  unite  in  this  glorious  Home 
Missionary  enterprise — ^to  co-operate  with  us  in  an  effort  to  plant,  wherever  the 
descendants  of  England  migrate,  those  institutions  and  those  principles  which  are 
the  only  source  of  our  freedom  and  our  power  ;  let  the  claims  of  the  enterprise  be 
advocated  with  the  tongue  of  fervid  eloquence  horn  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall  and 
fi-om  every  Puritan  pulpit  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  our  own  countiy  ; 
and  let  us  never  relax  these  united  efforts  till  every  settlement  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  shall  become  a  stronghold  of  religions 
freedom  and  Christian  truth,  and  a  point  of  departure  for  the  Christian  Missionary 
to  the  nnevangelized  portions  of  the  earth,  till  the  whole  English  race  shall  be  fully 
prepared  to  accomplish  the  noble  destiny  which  God  has  assigned  us,  of  conquering 
the  world  with  the  Bible  and  the  schoolmaster. 

Such  is  our  Home  Missionary  enterprise ;  and  if  we  would  know  whether  the 
object  of  this  Society  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  we  must  look  to  the  characteristics 
of  Puritanism— or  rather  to  one  characteristic,  for  with  that  one  am  I  mainly  con- 
cerned this  evening.  Puritanism  is  in  its  own  nature  eonstruetive.  Wherever  it 
has  migrated  it  has  proved  itself  pre-eminently  an  architect.  Its  delight  is  to  build, 
not  to  pull  down.    It  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  called  to  the  work  of  destnictionf 
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and  when  so  called,  it  destroya  with  an  irresiatible  energy  to  which  infidelity  can 
ahow  no  parallel ;  but  it  destroys  only  on  the  same  principle  that  the  architect, 
when  about  to  rear,  in  this  great  city,  a  more  stately  and  beautifbl  edifice,  begins 
hia  work  by  demolishing  the  old,  unsightly, and  useless  structures  which  preoccupy 
the  ground.  Just  so  Puritanism  destroya  when  it  must — ^not  because  it  loves  to 
destroy,  or  loves  desolation  ;4}ut  because  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  is  old  and  ready 
to  vanish  away,  it  would  rear  in  all  its  beautiful  proportions  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

If  we  would  know  what  Puritanism  would  build,  we  must  inquire  what  it  has 
built  when  it  has  had  freedom  of  action  and  time  to  work  out  its  own  conceptions. 
This  inquiry  can  be  prosecuted  nowhere  so  advantageously  as  in  New  England : 
there  it  has  for  the  most  part  had  the  groimd  ;  there  it  has  been  free,  and  there  it 
has  liad  time  to  develope  its  tendencies.  The  system  was  fully  formed  in  the 
heroes  of  the  Mayflower,  as  it  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth.  From  that  vessel 
it  landed,  and  at  once  began  its  work  of  construction  ;  and  there  is  no  one  in  thia 
audience  who  needs  to  he  told  what  it  has  built— the  world  knows.  The  free 
church,  with  its  "  learned  and  pious  ministry^^-the  State  strong  for  the  protection 
of  individual  right,  but  powerless  for  oppression — the  College — ^the  Schoolhouse. 
These  are  the  monuments  of  the  Pilgrims ;  and  wherever  genuine  Puritanism  goes, 
these  monuments  it  will  raise.  Its  very  nature  insures  such  a  development  as 
certainly  as  the  acorn  becomes,  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  the  oak. 

Every  man  who  is  fit  for  a  Home  Missionary  is  an  individual  builder.  He  feels 
that  to  build  afier  the  pattern  of  our  New  England  Fathers  is  the  very  errand  on 
which  he  is  sent.  And  unless  a  n^an  is  known  to  be  such  a  builder,  we  would  en- 
treat the  Home  Missionary  Society  never  to  send  him.  He  can  be  of  no  use  in 
the  Home  Missionary  field.  Nor  do  I  deem  it  out  of  place  to  say  that  many  a 
Home  Missionary  fails  utterly  in  his  work  because  he  is  not  a  builder.  He  is  an 
orthodox  man — it  may  be  that  he  is  an  eloquent  preacher — ^but  he  has  no  conception 
of  the  great  organic  work  which  the  Home  Missionary  has  to  do ;  he  founds  nothing ; 
his  influence  is  only  co-extensive  with  the  sound  of  his  voice  ;  and  when  he  dies  he 
will  leave  nothing  behind  him.     We  want  no  such  Missionaries,  however  eloquent. 

One  great  reason  of  the  want  of  Missionaries  at  the  present  time,  is  the  luke- 
warmness  of  the  churches  in  this  work  of  construction.  Any  community  can 
command  the  services  of  its  youth  for  any  enterprise  in  which  it  is  really  in  earnest, 
otherwise  it  cannot  command  them  for  any  service  whatever.  When  our  nation 
was  endeavoring  to  recruit  its  army,  invading  Mexico,  the  recruiting  service  would 
have  gone  tardily  on,  had  it  been,  understood  that,  when  in  the  enemy's  country, 
the  army  wa^  habitually  unsupplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  military 
stores.  But  let  it  be  known  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  in  that  war,  and  that  it 
18  ready  to  pour  out  its  treasures  like  water  to  carry  it  on,  and  there  are  soldiers 
enough.  So,  in  our  Home  Missionary  enterprise,  let  it  be  known  to  all  our  youth 
that  the  heart  of  the  churches  is  really  in  it,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  pour  out 
their  treasures  like  water  for  its  accomplishment,  and  there  will  be  Miaaionariea 
enough. 

But,  alas !  such  is  known  not  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  known  in  your  Theological 
Seminary  yonder,  and  in  all  our  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries,  that  our 
Missionaries  in  the  new  settlements  are  but  feebly  sustained  in  this  work  of  con- 
struction. It  is  well  known  that  they  are  left  with  a  scanty  sustenance  for  the  body, 
and  a  still  more  scanty  supply  of  the  implements  and  materials  of  moral  architec- 
ture— with  little  sympathy  in  their  aspirations  to  arise  and  build  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  And  while  this  continues  to  be  the  fact  in  any  such  degree  as  at  present, 
it  is  folly  to  sit  down  and  wonder  why  so  few  of  our  young  men  are  willing  to  bo 
Missionaries.  If  we  hava  already  more  Missionariea  than  we  are  willing  adequately 
to  sustain  in  their  work,  it  is  not  wondcrfiil  that  new  laborers  are  alow  to  o&r 
their  services. 

But  let  it  once  be  seen  that  the  churches  are  in  earnest,  and  determined  to  ex- 
ert their  energies  to  the  utmost,  to  build  for  God  over  the  whole  continent,  and  in 
every  English  settlement  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  as  our  fathers  built  in  New  England, 
and  there  will  be  no  want  of  Missionariea — the  choicest  spirits  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration will  oflfer  their  services,  and  boldly  meet  hardship  and  self-denial  for  the  pur* 
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poee  of  rearing  the  iiMtitations  of  'Christian  ciTilization  on  the  borders  of  the  wil- 
demeflB.    God  grant  we  may  speedily  witness  such  a  day. 

In  prosecuting  this  work,  we  have  no  reason  to  dread  any  opposing  systems, 
when  once,  as  in  this  country*  deprived  of  their  persecuting  power.  Our  strength 
lies  not  in  numbers — ^not  in  political  consiitutions  and  state  policy,  but  in  our  reli- 
gion. And  in  that  freedom  which  our  religion  produces,  and  which  nothing  elee 
can  produce — not  paper  freedom,  but  moral  freedom— the  freedom  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart.  Why  1  The  power  of  our  principles  is  so  irresistible,  that  even  in  Eu- 
rope, with  all  the  weight  of  the  church  and  the  state  pressing  on  them,  they  cannot 
be  kept  down.  And  shall  we  fear  the  very  same  enemies  in  this  country,  when  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  force,  and  compelled,  iike  omselves,  to  rely  alone  on  argument  T 
For  men  posBesaing  our  religion  and  our  freedom,  to  be  dismayed  at  the  cry, "  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  coming,"  is  weak,  pusillanimous,  and  cowardly.  Romanism 
is  weak  from  the  very  frict  that  it  UBomanimn.  The  very  things  in  which  Puri- 
tanism differs  from  Romanism  are  the  elements  of  its  power ;  and  Romanism  is 
weak,  simply  because  it  wants  them.  It  is  weak  in  Canada,  weak  in  Mexico,  and 
weak  in  South  America  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  will  be  weak  here— donbly 
week,  because  constantly  enconntering  the  resistless  energy  of  free  principles. 

And  let  infidels  know,  too,  that  the  same  principle  is  just  as  applicable  to  them. 
If  they  forsake  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  that  religion  which  gave  to  them  and 
their  children  their  peculiar  power,  they  too,  and  their  children,  will  be  weak  and 
like  other  men.  The  raven  locks  of  their  head  will  have  been  shorn  in  the  lap  of  world- 
lineas.  It  is  not  to  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  as  such,  that  God  has  given  the 
power  to  take  and  to  hold  this  great  continent,  and  to  fill  it  with  a  multitudinous 
free  people,  bnt  it  is  to  a  pure  and  a  free  religion.  And  let  us  all  remember,  that 
one  thing  only  we  have  to  fear — the  incursions  of  a  Mammon-worshipping  spirit 
into  our  own  churches  and  our  own  bosoms.  This,  and  nothing  but  this,  can  make 
us  weak  in  the  presence  of  our  enemies.  We  shall  dwell  in  our  ceiled  houses, 
while  the  house  of  God  is  lying  waste,  and  the  structure  of  society  will  be  reared 
on  the  foundations  of  error  and  despotism,  and  not  of  truth  and  Christian  freedom. 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  we  fail  in  the  noble  enterprise  to  which,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  we  are  called. 

It  was  well  said  by  the  eloquent  preacher  of  last  evening,  that  Puritanism  needs 
to  be  studied  in  its  historic  elements.  What  is  the  origin  of  that  noble  system  of 
education  which  has  characterized  Scotland,  and  still  more,  our  own  New  Eng- 
land 7  For  an  answer  to  this  question,  no  wise  man  would  look  elsewhere  than  to 
their  religion.  The  answer  cannot  be  found  in  their  laws.  The  best  laws  cannot 
create  popular  education ;  you  may  transfer  to  the  statute-book  of  any  people 
the  noblest  body  of  laws  ever  yet  framed  for  the  education  of  a  nation,  and  the 
people  still  remain  uneducated — they  will  remain  so,  unless  some  principle  of  life  is 
infused  into  the  people  themselves.  The  cause  of  the  educational  systems  of  New 
England  and  of  Scotland,  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  laws,  but  in  those  traits  of  na- 
tional character  which  have  made  the  laws ;  and  he  surely  knows  nothing  of  their 
history  who  does  not  know  that  their  peculiarities  of  national  character  have,  in 
both  cases,  had  an  origin  almost  entirely  religious.  How  then  does  their  religious 
system  work  in  producing  such  a  result  ?    Its  operation  is  twofold. 

1.  It  makes  knowledge  of  great  importance  to  every  individual's  spiritual  wel- 
fiire  and  eternal  salvation.  It  teaches  that  the  human  soul  is  regenerated  and  sanc- 
tified through  the  truth ;  and,  of  course,  through  known,  and  not  unknown  truth. 
Hence,  wherever  this  system  goes,  it  creates  an  intellectual  movement  which  is  ab- 
solutely universal.  No  child  of  ordinary  capacity  will  ever  be  trained  in  a  femily 
of  genuine  Puritan  principles,  without  being  taught  to  read  the  book  of  God.  No 
matter  how  fer  in  the  wilderness  their  home  may  be,  or  in  what  dark  comer  of 
heathendom,  the  light  will  shine  into  that  dwelling.  There  may  be  no  other  school, 
but  that  family  will  be  a  school,  and  the  father  and  the  mother  will  be  the  teach- 
ers, and  their  children  will  behold  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  And 
wherever  that  system  goes  along  the  living  tide  of  our  immigration  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  there  yon  will  find  the  schoolhouse  as  certainly  and  as  early  as  the  log-cabin 
of  the  backwoodsman. 
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2.  It  also  creates  a  great  intellectual  movement  by  its  constant  effort  to  procure 
teaching  minds,  especially  religions  teachers.  Every  observing  man  has  noticed 
how  important  it  is  to  society  what  traits  of  character  are  objects  of  general  admi- 
ration. Th«  admiration  of  a  Napoleon  makes  a  nation  swarm  with  soldiers  and 
bristle  with  bayonets.  Admiraiion  of  aShakspeare  or  a  Milton  calls  forth  thou- 
sands of  poets  of  every  grade :  and  if  universal  or  general,  would  insure  the  educa- 
tion, in  some  sort,  of  the  people.  But  it  never  can  be  even  general.  Most  men 
will  never  highly  appreciate  and  keenly  relish  a  literature  which  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  religious  emotions.  A  pious,  learned,  and  eloquent  ministry  creates 
from  week  to  week  an  elevated  and  noble  literature,  in  immediate  contact  with 
those  religious  emotions  which  form  the  most  universal  characteristic  of  man  as  a 
moral  being — a  literature  which  thus  strikes  a  respondent  chord  in  every  human 
heart ;  whose  vibrations  shall  be  as  universal  as  humanity.  Such  a  ministry  as 
supplying  in  perpetual  succession  such  a  literature,  is  the  universal  and  the  highest 
object  of  admiration  to  every  Puritan  community.  And  hence  must  spring  a  deep 
and  mighty  intellectual  movement  coextensive  with  society  itself.  Mothers  will 
dedicate  their  children  ^  to  the  Christian  ministry  as  they  rock  their  cradles, 
and  sing  their  evening  lullaby ;  and  as  those  sons  advance  in  years,  how  ear- 
nestly will  they  be  conducted  to  the  fountains  of  knowledge.  Such  Others  and 
mothers,  emigrating  to  the  wilderness,  cannot  feel  that  they  have  provided  a  home 
for  their  children,  till  they  have  founded  within  their  reach  the  school  of  the  prophets, 
and  opened  for  Ihem  all  the  fountains  of  learning.  Till  they  hav6  done  this,  they  will 
feel  that  the  house  of  God  lieth  waste. 

The  longing  of  such  a  people  for  able  Christian  teachers,  and  for  teaching 
minds  in  every  department,  will  exert  its  influence  on  the  entire  rising  generation* 
It  will  create  a  movement  which  every  fiimily  and  every  child  will  feel.  And 
hence  it  was  never  designed  of  God  that  his  churches  should  supply  themselves 
with  ministers  by  selecting  candidates  in  their  boyhood,  and  marking  them  to  be 
educated  for  that  specific  purpose.  I  do  not  indeed  deny  that  it  is  an  excellent 
expenditure  of  funds  to  aid  those  who  have  the  ministry  directly  in  view  ;  but  I 
do  mean  to  say,  that  God  never  intended  the  Church  should  mainly  rely  on  such 
endeavors.  Her  main  reliance  must  be  on  eflforis  which  act  upon  the  entire  mass 
of  the  rising  generation.  Our  process  of  education  must  be  so  extensive  and  so 
thorough,  that  in  the  choice  of  our  religious  teachers  we  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
few  who  have  been  educated  expressly  for  that  calling,  but  be  free  to  select  the  best 
from  a  multitude  who  have  been  all  carefully  trained  for  the  service  of  Christ,  in 
whatever  department  the  providence  of  God  should  appoint  them  their  work.  The 
gold  diggers  of  California  are  willing  to  wash  over  all  her  sands,  that  they  may 
separate  from  them  the  few  particles  of  gold  which  are  glittering  here  and  there  in 
the  mass.  It  is  much  the  same  with  this  eiTort  to  raise  up  an  adequate  teaching 
ministry.  We  must  operate  upon  the  whole  mass,  that  not  one  precious  grain  be 
lost.  We  must  neglect  no  boy  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  lowliest  dwellings  of  the 
poor  ;  a  brillinnt  gem  may  be  there.  Gifted  teaching  minds  are  the  most  precious 
gifts  which  God  ever  bestows  upon  Society,  and  we  dare  not  leave  them  uncared 
for  and  neglected. 

Be  sure  then,  be  sure  if  you  send  into  the  field  ^ome  Misnonaries  worthy  of 
the  name,  fit  representatives  of  ihe  religious  principles  of  our  fathers,  they  will  early 
lay  the  foundations  of  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries.  If  they  do  not,  in- 
stead of  being  pleased  with  them  because  they  do  not  call  on  you  for  aid  in  rearing 
them,  call  them  back  ;  they  know  nbt  the  errand  on  which  they  were  sent — they 
are  unfit  for  their  work— call  them  back,  that  you  may  send  better  men  in  their 
place.  And  they  will  not  only  found  Colleges,  but  they  will  find  the  need  of  help 
in  building  them,  and  they  will  come  to  these  great  centres  of  our  national  wealth 
and  entreat  you  to  help  them.  They  ought  to  come ;  they  cannot  hold  their  peace; 
they  cannot  help  entreating  you  in  the  name  of  God  to  aid  in  this  good  work  ;  and  if 
you  send  them  away  unaided,  you  will  break  their  hearts ;  they  caimot  but  feel  that 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  dooming  them  to  labor  and  die,  beholding 
Bothing  but  the  mournful  desolations  of  Zion.    Indeed,  &then  and  brethren,  if  yon 
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do  not  design  to  aid — to  aid  liberally,  with  all  your  wealth  and  all  your  hearts,  in 
bnilding  oyer  all  our  national  domain  the  Inatitutions  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  do  not 
deceive  yourselves  longer  with  the  idea  that  you  have  ever  espoused  in  earnest 
the  Home  Missionary  enterprise.  Employ  no  more  men  in  a  service  in  which  yon 
are  unwilling  to  sustain  them — send  no  more  missionaries.  Doom  no  more  noble- 
hearted,  self-denying  men  to  waste  a  life  amid  moral  desolations,  while  you  have  no 
heart  to  sympatldze  with  their  longings,  and  to  aid  their  efforts  to  build  the  temple 
of  the  Lord. 

And  do  you  ask,  Is  there  no  end  to  these  caUs  for  aid  7  Christian  brethren,  in 
our  day,  never.  There  remaineth  muck  land  to  he  possessed.  We  are  called  to 
take  possession  of  a  continent  for  Jesus  Christ.  There  can  be  no  end  to  these 
calls — ^they  will  rather  multiply  upon  us  till  the  tide  of  our  emigration  shall  cease  to 
flow ;  and  that  certainly  will  not  be  till  every  fertile  spot  in  North  America  is  full 
of  people.  Nay  more,  What  distant  wiJds  of  the  earth  shall  not  swarm  with 
Anglo-American  immigants  in  the  next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  1  And  be  as- 
sured, wherever  this  mighty  flood  of  human  beings  flows,  the  Home  MisBionary 
will  be  found  ;  and  he  will  look  back  to  these  churches  for  aid  in  lajnng  foundations 
for  God.  Brethren,  let  us  respond  to  these  calls  with  joyfiil  and  thankful  hearts. 
Let  us  bless  the  grace  of  God,  which  sends  them  to  us,  and  let  us  fervently  pray 
that  our  children,  and  our  children's  children,  may  respond  to  them  after  we  are 
gathered  to  our  fathets. 

Address  of  Rev.  Samuel  Sfrecher,  D.  D. 

Mb.  PnESiDEirT — In  seconding  the  resolution  to  adopt  the  report,  my  remarks 
will  have  reference  to  a  portion  of  It,  which  a  want  of  time  prevented  the  Secre- 
tary ft-om  reading.  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  this  occasion, 
was  accompanied  by  the  suggestion,  that  the  connection  of  Wittenberg  College  with 
the  interests  of  the  vast  German  population  in  the  West,  would  be  a  suitable  theme 
for  my  remarks.  If  I  had  not  been  invited  to  it,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  be- 
coming in  me  to  select  a  subject,  in  the  discussion  of  which  I  shall  have  to  refer 
so  often  to  the  particular  institution  and  church  with  which  I  am  connected. 

As  it  is,  however,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  speaking, 
in  this  place,  of  a  people  whose  spiritual  welfare  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  the  country.  '  , 

As  this  is  the  only  institution  .under  the  patronage  of  this  Society  which  belongs 
to  a  German  Church,  I  vnll  speak  only  of  those  Germans  more  immediately  under 
its  influence,  and  who  look  most  naturally  to  that  Church  for  a  supply  of  their 
spiritual  wants.  And  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  prepare  my  remarks  away  from 
home,  and  during  the  toil  and  confusion  of  a  collecting  tour,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  give  so  full  and  statistical  an  account,  even  of  these,  as  might  be  desirable.  It 
may  suffice,  however,  to  say,  that  the  best  judges  of  these  things  amongst  ns, 
suppose  that  besides  our  American  Lutherans,  at  least  half  a  million  of  the  Ger- 
man emigrants  belong  to  that  denomination,  and  that  number  is  increased  by  an 
annual  addition  of  at  least  fifty  thousand.  , 

These  brethren  firom  the  fittherland,  and  fi-om  the  eastern  sections  of  this 
country,  too  often  went  thither,  as  Lot  went  to  Sodom,  seeking  only  "  a  rich  and 
well-watered  plain,"  forgetting  what  would  be  the  spiritual  e^ct  upon  them  and 
their  children  ;  and  they  are  consequently  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  a  faith- 
ful administration  of  the  means  of  grace.  Even  in  the  large  cities  of  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  and  St.  Louis,  we  have  but  one  minister  in  regular  connection  with  us. 
And  in  the  six  Northwestern  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Iowa, — a  territory  of  400,000  square  miles,  containing  2,500,000,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  80,000,000  inhabitants,  we  have  but  about  152  efficient  mlnis- 
teis — one  minister  for  2632  square  miles,  and  for  30,000  souk,  one-tenth  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  be  Lutheran — consequently  only  one  for  every  3,000 ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  need  an  addition  of  760  laborers  to  supply  only  this  portion  of  the 
great  Valley. 
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To  bring  these  great  and  destitute  maltitudes  to  a  saving  knowledtj^  of  Christ, 
is  the  grand  object  of  the  establishment  of  Wittenberg  College,  and  what  we  have 
to  say  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  Society,  in  patronizing  such  institutions,  is  choosing 
an  instrumentality  which  will,  as  far  as  successful,  do  this  work  in  such  a  way  as 
vrill  meet  substantially  the  approbation  of  all  evangelical  Christians,  and  that  it  is  a 
most  effectual  way  of  doing  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  should  be  the  grand  object  of  such  institutions  ? 
This  is  defined  by  our  constitution  to  be,  "  the  promotion  of  religion,  science,  and 
literature  in  general,  and  especially  the  education  of  men  of  approved  piety  and 
talents  for  the  sacred  ministry/'  It  is  to  bring  the  leading  minds  of  the  Germans 
under  the  combined  influence  of  education  and  religion,  and  to  give  to  them  all  an 
**  intelligent  and  godly  ministry." 

This  we  consider  as  indispensable  to  their  temporal  as  their  spiritual  well-being. 
The  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  country  which  these  people  have  adopted  as 
their  home,  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  result  of  the  virtuous  principles,  hitherto 
sustained  in  it,  and  if  we  would  fit  them  for  its  privileges,  we  must  bring  them 
under  a  similar  influence.  Men  have  but  the  alternative  to  be  governed  by  moral 
influences,  or  by  physical  force,  by  an  appeal  to  their  consciences  or  their  fears.  If 
they  choose  fi^eedom,  they  must  have  virtue.  Vice  will  eventually  destroy  any  na- 
tion. It  is  a  deceitful  sea  which  may,  for  a  while,  becalm  and  delude  the  mariner 
into  the  delusive  hope  of  a  pleasant  voyage  and  a  safe  harbor,  hut  soon  or  late  con- 
flicting winds  will  rise  and  mountain  billows  dash,  until  the  ship  of  state  is  wrecked. 
Let  our  country  once  become  the  seat  of  pollution,  and  she  will  soon  be  the  scene  of 
civil  convulsions,  wrecked  liberties,  and  bloody  dominations.  And  nothing  but  true 
religion  will  prevent  the  final  prevalence  of  vice,  and  consequently  the  "  destruction  of 
the  people."  Those  moral  habits  which  have  hitherto  supported  the  entire  fiume- 
work  of  our  liberties  and  prosperities,  can  be  formed  ei&ctually  only  under  a  sense 
of  the  All-seeing  Eye.  Without  this  sense,  intellectual  culture,  as  it  would  be  only 
an  increase  of  power  under  the  influence  of  depraved  hearts,  might  prove  any  thing 
but  a  blessing ;  and  he  "  that  increased  knowledge,  might  at  last  he  found  to  have 
increased  misery."  "  The  fiither  of  all  thoee  who  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ," 
and  "  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron/'  might  still  be  found  in  the^ 
family  of  Cain.  You  might  indeed  change  the  form,  but  not  diminish  the  amount 
of  wickedness.  The  educated  villain  would  not,  of  course,  subject  himself  to  the 
labor,  or  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  highway  robbery,  if  he  could  reach  your 
pocket  with  equal  success,  and  much  less  danger,  in  another  way,  but  he  would 
surely  not  be  the  less  a  dangerous  member  of  society.  '*  Educate  a  man  only  in- 
tellectually," said  the  great  and  good  Wesley,  '*  and  yon  may  make  him  an  angel  in 
intellect,  but  a  devil  in  heart."  Neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  amid  great 
mental  attainments,  and  you  may  have  a  Byron  to  sing  like  an  angel,  and  yet  groan 
like  a  fiend  in  self-inflicted  torments.  You  may  elevate  him  until  he  shall  indeed 
"  stoop  to  touch  the  highest  thought,"  and  yet  he  shall  be  a  fountain  of  pollution  to 
millions  of  men.  Exert  a  divine  influence  upon  the  heart,  and  you  may  rear  a 
Washington  to  fill  a  land  with  blessings ;  neglect  it,  and  yon  may  raise  up  a 
Napoleon,  to  carry  terror  and  destruction  through  the  peaceful  abodes  of  many  na- 
tions. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  therefore,  and  that  Christianity  in  the 
purer  forms  and  greater  spiritual  power  in  which  it  has  existed  in  this  country ;  not 
Puritanism  exactly,  so  far  as  the  German  churches  are  concerned,  but  something 
very  much  like  it ;  I  would  call  it  the  picture  of  the  Lutheran  church  more  fiilly 
developed,  and  severed  fi'om  the  tendency  to  the  rationalism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mysticism  on  the  other,  which  have  unhappily  attended  it  in  Germany,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  working  spirit  and  constructive  system  of  American  Puritanism. 
While  we  adopt  the  method  of  exhibiting  the  fundamentals  of  the  Bible,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  fi-om  the  fiithers  of  the  church  in  Europe,  we  would  also  cherish 
the  spirit  which  has  made  the  institutions  and  churches  of  this  country  what  they 
are.  We  would  have  Christianity  so  fi-eed  from  the  shackles  of  superstition  and 
despotism,  that  while  it  makes  men  obedient  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  it  will  so  infiise 
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also  the  ipifft  of  freemen  in  them  that  they  shall  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  eonseience.  Without  snch  a  form  of  Christianity  men  can  never  entirely  fill  the 
sphere  or  fally  enjoy  all  the  blessinse  designed  for  them  in  "  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God." 

Now,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  developed  in  this  country  only,  that 
has  80  saeeeeded  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rights  of  man  on  the  other.  Centuries  of  experience  ought  to  satisfy  men  on  this 
subject.  Indeed  it  should  be  enough  to  ask  why  it  is  that,  while  our  forefathers 
eoold  pass  through  a  bloody  and  violent  revolution,  and  then  permit  those  fair  struc- 
tures, the  wonder  of  the  world,  to  rise  beneath  their  forming  hand — France,  with 
all  the  benefit  of  their  example  before  her  eyes,  totally  failed  in  a  similar  attempt ; 
or  why  it  is  that,  while  we  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  institutions  fpr 
many  long  and  prosperous  years,  and  have  thus  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
maintaining  them,  the  nations  of  Europe,  after  other  and  greater  struggles,  have 
again  fiiiled  to  achieve  them,  and  are,  after  all  that  vast  expenditure  of  treasure  and 
of  blood,  about  again  to  sink  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  ?  And  certainly, 
whatever  might  have  been  said  before,  the  only  sensible  answer  now  would  be,  that 
in  this  country  the  Gospel  has  had  firee  coarse  to  run  and  be  glorified,  as  it  has  not 
in  any  other  portion  of  Christendom. 

With  these  views  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  them  an  educated  and  spiritual 
ministry ;  men  who  shall  be  capable,  on  the  one  hand,  of  understanding  the  sacred 
records  of  the  seheme  of  salvation,  of  promulgating  their  blessed  contents,  and  of 
defending  their  high  and  holy  cUims  upon  the  faith  and  practice  of  mankind — and, 
on  the  other,  of  wielding  all  the  power  of  sanctified  affections  in  the  service  of  the 
pulpit — theologiaDS,  according  to  Luther,  "  bom  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,"  "  and 
yet  made  not  so  much  by  thinking,  or  reading,  or  reflection,  as  by  holy  living  and 
deep  experience" — ^who  shall  puisue  ezegetical  smdies  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Spener, 
and  yet  realize  with  him  that  "  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  most  be  felt  in  order  to 
be  faWy  understood*' — men  who  shall  be  orthodox  and  yet  not  exclusive  ;  who  shall 
eling  to  thoae  doctrines,  now  clearly  enough  defined  and  regarded  by  all  evangelical 
Christians  as  the  fundamentals  of  the  Bible  and  vital  to  Christianity,  and  yet  not 
permit  difference  of  opinion  on  non-essentials  to  check  the  spirit  of  Christian  union 
or  hearty  co-operation  with  evangelical  Christians  of  every  name. 

Such  a  ministry  we  would  give  the  Germans,  and  such  men  you  would  all 
wish  to  see  among  them,  caring  little  by  what  appellation  they  were  known,  if  they 
were  only  in  rehitions  most  favorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  appropriate 
work.  How,  then,  shall  such  a  ministry  be  afforded  to  them  in  suflicient  numbers 
and  under  circumstances  &vorable  to  success  ?  I  answer,  by  the  support  of  institu- 
tions with  the  spirit  and  object  we  have  discussed,  in  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
ihem,  and  located  on  their  owh  territory. 

They  should  be  in  such  connection,  because  the  men  proceeding  from  thence 
would  then  be  better  adapted  to  their  condition  and  wants.  While  the  institution 
would  make  them  American  in  their  feelings  and  habits,  yet,  as  they  would  be 
mostly  Germans,  or  the  deacendanu  of  Germans,  or  at  least  fully  acquainted  with 
them,  they  eould  understand  the  hardships  of  their  condition  and  appreciate  the 
many  noble  traits  of  their  character.  The  difficulties  of  the  ministry  in  the  German 
churches  of  this  country,  arising  from  diversity  of  national  character,  the  transition 
from  the  German  to  the  Gnglitt^  language,  or  the  combination  of  both  languages 
in  the  services  of  the  pulpit,  and  other  peculiar  circumstances,  are  such  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  one  who  has  not  received,  at  least,  his  theological  training 
in  an  institution,  in  close  connection  and  sympathy  with  them,  to  adapt  himself  to 
their  condition  and  wants. 

And  such  men  would  be  more  cordially  received  by  the  Germans.  Many 
efrons--and,  under  the  circumstances,  praiseworthy  efforts — ^have  been  made  by 
other  denominations,  through  their  own  ministry,  to  evangelize  the  Germans,  and 
as  long  as  there  is  not  sufficient  effort  in  what  we  would  consider  a  more  excellent 
way,  we  bid  them  God  speed.  But  we  do  not  anticipate  any  great  or  lasting  suo- 
eeas  in  the  conversion  of  the  souls  of  Germans,  if  it  must  be  attended  by  a  change 
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of  eccleaiaatical  relatioiis.  No  people  more  deeply  feel  the  force  of  early  religiooB 
edacation,  or  attachment  to  their  own  branch  of  the  church.  And  are  there  not 
sacred  aasociationa  enough  clwsiering  around  the  name  they  bear  as  a  denomination 
to  account  for  this?  But,  account  for  them  as  we  will,  these  are  the  feelings  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  feet  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  ministers  proceeding  from 
institutions  in  connection  with  them  will,  other  things  being  equal,  have  peculiar 
fecilities  for  usefulness  among  them. 

But  they  must  not  only  have  such  institutions  in  connection  with  them,  but  in 
the  midst  of  them.  They  must  not  expect  a  supply  of  ministers  from  Germany — 
she  has  not  the  men  to  spare.  li  she  has  orthodox  and  holy  men,  (and  she  has 
many  such,  notwithstanding  the  rationalism  with  which  she  has  been  afflicted,)  she 
has  need  of  them  at  home  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  church.  Look  at 
her  condition !  By  the  late  revolutions  a  separation  of  church  and  state  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  effected.  A  most  blessed  event !  Thanks  to  the  God  of  provi- 
dence, that  the  church  of  our  fathers  is  once  more  free — once  more  in  a  condition 
to  show  her  true  spirit  and  principles — that  the  corrupting  patronage,  as  well  as  the 
oppressive  hand  of  the  state,  is  at  least  temporarily  withdrawn,  and  that  being  no 
longer  the  tool  of  earthly  princes,  she  may  be  entirely  the  servant  of  "  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords."  This  is  just  what  has  long  been  wanted  to  make  Ger- 
many what  the  land  of  the  reformation  ought  to  be ;  and  if  only  the  church  could 
remain  free,  we  would  fear  neither  the  policy  nor  the  power  of  her  despots.  Con- 
fidently would  we  address  them  in  the  language  of  the  indignant  poet : 

'  Tynnti  f  in  Tiin  ye  inob  the  winrd  ring ; 
In  Tain  ye  limit  mind'*  nnwearied  tprini 
Wbet  I  omn  Te  Inll  the  winged  winds  asle 


In  Tain  ye  limit  mind'*  nnwearied  tpring. 
What  I  can  Te  In!)  the  winged  winds  asleep, 
Arrest  the  rolling  world,  or  chain  the  deep  7 


,  No  I  the  wild  wave  contemns  yonr  soeptrad  hand ; 

It  rolled  not  back  when  Cannte  gave  command  1" 

This  would  be  the  time  for  the  spiritual,  and  consequently  the  temporal,  regen- 
eration of  Germany.  But  what  a  work  she  has  to  do,  if  under  these  circumstances 
she  would  be  true  to  her  God  and  herself!  and  shall  we  at  this  time  ask  her  to 
send  her  choice  spirits  hither ;  or  ought  we  not  rather,  if  we  could  spare  them,  to 
send  some  of  our  own  best  men  thither,  to  assist  in  organizing  churches  on  evan- 
gelical principles  while  it  may  yet  be  done  7 

We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  men  in  sufficient  numbers  from  the  fetherland ; 
and  while  we  welcome  all  who  do  come,  we  cannot  regard  them  as  so  well  quali- 
fied to  labor  efiectively  among  these  destitute  multitudes,  as  Americans  who  can 
speak  the  German  language,  or  Germans  educated  in  American  institutions.  Some 
of  the  best  men  in  Germany  feel  this,  and  have  made  arrangements  (as  the  mis- 
sionary institution  at  Crishshoon,  for  example,)  to  send  their  young  men  hither  before 
they  have  entered  their  universities,  or  learned  an  infidel  philosophy,  and  let  them  be 
educated  on  American  soil  and  in  American  institutions.  Indeed,  the  difference  in  the 
modes  of  theological  training,  and  the  relations  of  ministers  to  the  people,  in  Ger- 
many and  this  country,  has  hitherto  been  so  great  as  to  unfit  men  educated  entirely 
there,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  work  here  contemplated.  The  men  who  are  to 
evangelize  Germans  on  American  soil  are  required,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  to 
possess  some  qualifications  which  can  be  gained  only  by  an  American  education. 
They  should  tie  capable  of  appreciating  all  that  is  good  in  their  views  and  habits^ 
and  yet  so  fixed  in  the  principles  of  the  American  Churches  as  to  be  proof  against 
the  fescinating  errors  of  a  foreign  philosophy,  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  foreign 
customs.  While  they  have  a  basis  of  common  feeling  with  them,  they  should  jret 
not  rest  until  they  bring  them  to  the  full  experience  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,** 
and  to  the  adoption  of  those  views  of  a  profession  of  religion,  the  conditions  and 
qualifications  of  charch-menibership,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  prayer  meet- 
ings, and  revivals,  which  have  been  so  great  a  means  of  purifying  the  Church  and 
difTttsing  a  spiritual  Christianity  in  this  country.  It  would  not  be  right,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  men  must  be  trained  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  civil  institutions  which 
the  Gospel  has  reared  for  us  here,  in  order  properly  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  which 
im  *^  n***-  kMM»«h  sImS*  ^Iter.     But  if  there  be  a  ckse  connection  between  the 
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Bible  and  free  inttitntioiw,  and  the  beat  atate  of  the  Chnrch  ia  accompanied  by 
them,  then  it  ia  very  important  that  Christian  miniatera  ahould  be  deeply  imbued 
with  their  apirit.  Sad  waa  the  experiment,  once  already  made  in  the  Church,  of 
aapplying  heraelf  with  a  miniatry  from  abroad,  and  ahe  ia  only  now  recovering  from 
the  result  of  it,  by  establishing  institutions  in  the  midst  of  her  own  people,  and 
Bending  them  ministers  who  can  be  ce ntrea  of  union  between  her  native  and  adopt- 
ed children,  and  proclaim  to  each,  in  "  their  own  tongue,  the  wonderful  worka  of 
God." 

Nor  can  we  depend  on  our  inatitutiona  in  the  Blast,  to  supply  our  destitute 
brethren  in  the  West.  The  Church  needs  most  of  the  men  she  can  educate,  this 
aide  the  mountains.  The  number  of  charges  vacant  in  the  Eaat,  at  thia  moment, 
is  greater  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Some  twenty  years  of  the  prosperous  ex- 
istence of  these  institutions,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  has  so  increased  the 
desire  for  the  bread  of  life,  that  by  the  consequent  division  of  chargea  and  the 
organization  of  new  congregationa,  the  demand  for  miniatera  haa  hr  exceeded  the 
supply. 

And  while  they  may,  aa  we  hope  they  will,  send  us  some  men,  we  must  depend 
mainly  upon  the  sons  of  the  West.  We  roust  enlist  in  the  work  the  men  who  have 
been  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  it.  Elxperienoe  has  proved, 
that  while  many  of  the  former  have  been  obliged,  by  pecuniary  wanta,  to  retrace 
their  ateps  across  the  mountains,  the  latter  canaustain  themaelvea  in  a  good  meaaure 
upon  the  anpport  which  the  people  afford.  And  if  it  ahould  be  required  that  the 
sons  of  the  West  should  come  to  eastern  institutions  for  their  education,  we  ahould 
answer,  that  it  is  too  much  to  aak  of  our  poor  young  men,  to  require  them  to  ex- 
pend almost  as  much  money  in  travelling  to  the  East  as  would  support  them  whole 
seasions  in  our  Western  institutions.  Besides,  they  would  not  come  in  sufficient 
numbera.  How  many  of  the  158  atudents  and  72  candidatea  for  the  ministry, 
gathered  during  a  term  of  four  yeara  into  Wittenberg  College,  would  have  come 
East  Sot  an  education  ?  Probably  not  one  in  ten :  many,  but  for  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  instimiion,  and  the  fiicilities  afibrded  by  it,  would  not  be  engaged 
in  that  pnrauit  at  all 

And  then,  it  were  to  be  feared,  from  what  we  know  of  the  difference  between 
the  comforts  of  paatoral  life,  East  and  West,  the  number  of  Eastern  vacancies,  and 
actual  occurrences  in  the  paat,  that  many,  if  they  came  Eaat,  wAuld  never  return, 
and  that  those  who  should,  would  in  some  measure  have  lost  their  self-sustaining 
habita,  ao  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  which  miniatera  deaigned 
for  it  ahould  by  all  meana  posMSs  and  retain.  We  must  supply  those  destitute  por- 
tions of  Zion,  therefore,  by  educating  the  sons  of  Germane,  native  and  American, 
on  the  apot.  Wiuenberg  College  meets  these  demands.  From  its  peculiarly  fiivora- 
ble  location  on  the  great  thorough&res,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  it  is  easily 
accessible  to  them,  whether  they  live  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  It  enjoys  so 
fully  the  sympathies  of  oar  pious  people  in  the  West,  haa  already  been  ao  aucoeas- 
fol,  and  is  so  fully  regarded  on  all  aides  aa  the  main  aource  of  the  future  aupply  of 
miniatera,  that  we  may  safely  say  that  the  aociety  ia  aiding  in  accompliahmg  a 
great  work  for  the  increasing  multitudes  with  whom  this  instrumentality  atanda  in 
such  important  reUtions. 

And  now,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  say  ao  much  about  this  one  instrumentality, 
you  will  indulge  me  in  a  few  reflectiona  on  the  importance  of  the  operationa  of  the 
Society  in  general.  They  are  important,  because  they  are  at  the  West.  It  haa 
•elected  for  them  the  most  intereatihg  part  of  our  earth :  the  apot  on  which  Provi- 
dence ia  manifestly  gathering  energiea  and  materiala  for  the  greateat  work  ever 
performed  in  our  world ;  where  men  bear  relatione  to  each  other,  the  church,  and 
the  world,  the  preaent  and  the  future,  never  before  realized  in  any  age,  and  not 
now  in  any  country— and  have  power  for  good  or  evil  as  their  peera  have  not  any 
where  elae.  It  ia  a  field  on  which  it  haa  b^tj\  well  aaid, "  the  aeeda  of  nationa  are 
sown."  In  auch  a  country,  what  a  bleasing  every  holy  man,  every  iaithful  minia- 
ter,  every  zealous  congregation,  muat  become  ;  and  conaequently,  what  a  fountain 
of  bleaaings  thoae  institutions,  from  which  all  these  will  directly  or  indirectly  pro* 
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ceed !  It  is  a  just  conclusion  of  a  most  excellent  sermon  on  the  West,  hy  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Board, "  Convert  the  West,  if  you  would  convert  the  world."  Espe- 
cially important  will  these  operations  appear,  when  we  consider  that  they  include 
in  this  sphere  the  German  mind.  For  if  any  thing  could  be  added  to  what  we 
regard  as  the  superior  importance  of  the  conversion  of  men  in  the  West,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  German  population.  See  that  converted  German ! 
Where  is  the  man  who  can  so  let  his  light  shine  upon  multitudes,  teaching  them  to 
glorify  their  Father  in  Heaven  ;  who  has  such  access,  not  only  to  Protestants,  but 
comparatively  liberal  Romanists?  Whom  does  a  manifest  Providence  so  surround 
with  susceptible  and  inquiring  souls,  who  may  learn  from  his  lips  the  accents  of  a 
free  Gospel,  and  from  his  conduct  those  habits  of  devotion  which  have  been  found 
to  conduce  so  much  to  the  progress  of  holiness  1 

Certainly,  it  would  be  committmg  a  great  error  in  our  calculations  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  the  Church,  to  leave  out  the  Grerman  interest.  Are  there 
any  more  likely  to  share  largely  in  wielding  the  power  and  influence  of  that  mighty 
empire  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  than  they  with  all  their  characteristic  industry  and 
economy,  patience  and  perseverance,  and  with  their  energies  all  untramelled  ?  I 
need  only  remind  you  of  the  many  excellencies  in  their  character — ^their  habits  of 
thought,  their  earnestness,  their  deep  religious  susceptibiUties,  their  proverbial  hon- 
esty, so  important  an  element  in  the  new  societies  of  the  West,  their  power  for  good 
or  evil  in  their  connection  with  the  fatherland,  the  land  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy— nay,  of  tlie  immense  contributions  which  they  must  make  to  American  cha- 
racter and  society,  and  you  will  allow  me  to  add  to  the  weighty  saying  I  have  just 
quoted,  this  other,  ^'Convert  the  Germans,  if  you  would  convert  the  West." 

The  plan  of  this  Society,  also  regards  correctly  the  labor  and  sacrifices  required 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  field.  It  is  laid  in  view  of  hard,  and  perhaps  long  toil.  It 
forgets  not  that  we  are  in  a  &llen  state,  and  that  while  in  a  state  of  innocency,  the 
human  mind  might  put  forth  its  greatest  efforts  without  exhausting  toil  or  painful 
resistance.  In  a  sin-destroyed  world,  no  great  good  can  be  attained  without  great 
self-denial  and  sacrifices.  Men  are  sinners,  and  God's  curse  is  on  the  earth.  The 
strength  of  human  life  is  "  labor  and  sorrow."  Even  when  the  forces  of  nature 
are  to  be  employed  for  our  phjrsical  well-being,  what  patient  thought,  what  careful 
toil  are  required  7  What  has  not  man  suffered  only  to  make  the  earth  what  it  is  1 
But  the  sentence  is  not  only :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread," 
but  also,  "  Remove  the  diadem,  take  away  the  crown.  I  will  overturn,  overturn, 
overturn,  till  he  shall  come  whose  right  it  is,  and  I  will  give  it  him."  And  no  great 
moral  achievements  can  now  be  made,  or  spiritual  changes  produced,  without  painful 
labor  or  violent  struggles.  Amid  what  commotions  and  conflicts  of  antagonistic 
elements  in  the  moral  world  have  the  improvements  of  society  been  wrought! 
What  thousands  were  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  liberty,  before  the  rights  of  men 
were  ever  secured  against  the  aggressions  of  tyranny  !  What  agony  and  blood  it 
cost  Jesus  himself  to  gain  a  place  for  his  gospel ;  and  peaceful  as  it  is,  what "  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars"  have  attended  the  changes  it  has  effected  in  a  corrupt  world ! 
What  convulsions  have  shaken  the  nations,  at  each  grand  revival  of  its  doctrines. 
In  primitive  tintes,  the  16th  century,  or  the  primitive  reformation !  What  great  step 
has  been  taken,  or  institution  gained  without  labor,  anxiety,  or  suffisring !  It  is  an 
encouraging  aspect  of  this  Society,  that  it  has  deliberately  considered  and  accepted 
these  conditions  of  success  ;  for  though  she  may  go  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious 
seed,  she  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bearing  her  sheaves  with 
her." 

And  then  it  aims  at  forming  a  connection  between  the  interests  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  the  governing  minds  of  the  West.  It  designs  to  have  the  spirits  that 
govern  society,  io  be  themselves  ruled  <*  by  that  fear  of  God  which  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom."  An  admirable  measure !  For  who  shall  successfully  oppose  the  gos- 
pel, if  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  energies  of  the  future  Clays,  Corwins,  and  Jack- 
sons,  shall  be  employed  in  ius  defence !  What  shall  obstruct  its  progress,  if  its 
chariot  be  borne  "  from  conquering  to  conquer,"  by  the  moral  energies  which 
a  wonderful  Providence  is  accumulating  and  concentrating  upon  that  portioa  of  tho 
world ! 
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Once  more,  it  desigofl  that  this  connection  shall  be  permanent,  I  AnW  nerer 
forget  the  remark  with  which  a.  Romanist  once  concluded  a  little  controversy  with 
me  in  a  stage-coach.  "  Well/'  said  he, "  you  Protestants  may  work,  but  you  look 
only  to  the  present  time,  and  are  elated  or  depressed  according  to  present  saccess  or 
failure.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  a  '  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.'  We  work  by  system,  and  lay  our  plans  for 
all  time  to  come ;  and  when  your  temporary  plans  are  forgotten,  and  your  fiery  zeal 
is  burnt  out,  our  work  will  only  appear  in  its  full  power  and  glory."  I  thank  God, 
that  by  means  of  this  Society,  he  has  removed  this  reproach  ^m  his  people.  They 
too,  ^ave  now  a  plan  for  a  thousand  yean  as  well  as  one  day.  They  too  are  plant- 
ing trees  which  diall  "  have  the  growth  of  centuries ;"  and  they  are  trees  of  right- 
eousness, beneath  whose  shadows  millions  shall  repose  in  peace,  and  **  whose  leaves 
shall  be  for  the  healing  of  nations."  This  Society  is  creating  perennial  fountains, 
whence  "  shall  issue  streams  perpetually  making  glad  the  city  of  our  God."  As 
other  instrumentalities  are  digging  channels,  in  which  streams  of  salvation  may 
flow,  until,  "  like  a  sea  of  glory,  they  8pread!from  pole  to  pole  ;"  this  shall  keep 
them  constantly  supplied.  When  the  Bible,  tnct,  and  missionary  efibrts  shall  have 
produced  their  glorious  results,  in  any  one  time  or  place,  this  shall  fortify  them  and 
keep  them  from  being  swept  away,  "  when  the  wicked  shall  come  in  as  a  flood." 
"  The  good  impressions  made  upon  the  twenty  millions  of  the  present  generation, 
it  will  perpetuate  upon  the  fifty  millions  of  the  next."  And  if  sustained  by  the 
Churches,  long  ere  the  thousand  years  shall  have  elapsed,  it  will  cause  it  to  be  seen, 
that  the  comprehensive  and  fiir-reaching  plans  of  Romanism,  could,  after  all,  only 
errct  seats  of  learning  for  Protestant  minds  to  possess,  and  build  churches  for  evan- 
gelical Christians  to  worship  in. 

What  prodigious  power  such  instrumentality  gives  the  churches  of  this  land  !  It 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  left  for  them  to  say  whether  fumre  generations,  their  own 
children,  and  children's  children,  shall  be  actors  or  sufTerers  in  the  loveliest  or  hate- 
fullest  scenes  which  shall  ever  transpire  beneath  the  sun — ^be  partakers  of  the  joys 
of  the  happiest  or  the  miseries  of  the  most  wretched  people  ever  borne  by  our  earth ! 
and  how  great  must  be  their  responsibility !  Two  weeks  ago,  at  a  meeting  in  behalf 
of  the  Portuguese  exiles,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  grand  climax  of  a  most 
powerful  speaker.  As  he  alluded  to  the  great  Athenian  orator^  bringing  before  the 
minds  of  his  audience  their  departed  heroes  as  witness  of  their  conduct ;  then  to 
the  still  more  sublime  appeal  of  the  eloquent  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  representing 
the  martyrs  of  the  ancient  church  as  *<  a  great  cloud  of  wimesses  encompassing  the 
Christian's  race,"  and  then  applied  all  to  make  us  feel  the  force  of  the  solemn  fact 
that  we  were  literally  surrounded  by  such  witnesses-~by  the  martyrs  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. — I  did  feel  that  we  in  this  country  sustain  a  most  singular  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  stand  in  a  rehition  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  their  own  posterity ;  and 
as  we  have,  as  a  nation,  already  passed  changes  which  may  require  centuries  in  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  we  are  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  they  are  now  doing, 
almost  as  just  as  will  be  that  of  those  who  shall  succeed  them  in  future  generations. 
But  as  toe  are  also  in  the  enjoyment  of  blessings  and  privileges,  purchased  by  past 
toil  and  suffering,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  which,  for  other  nations,  many  must 
yet  labor  and  bleed^very  martyr  of  liberty,  every  sufferer  for  conscience  sake,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  witness  of  our  conduct,  and  to  hold  ue  responsible  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world. 

Providence  has  prepared  a  great  people  for  a  great  work,  and  now  he  seems  to 
say,  "  Behold,  ye  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  and  children  of  the  martyrs,  what  an  achieve- 
ment for  my  glory  and  the  salvation  of  men  I  have  made  possible  for  you !  The 
world,  the  universe,  is  looking  on ;  forget  it  not ;  it  shall  be  seen  what  ye  will  do." 

And,  last  evening,  when  the  speaker,  in  that  strong  and  suggestive  discourse, 
endeavored  to  stir  up  in  our  minds  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
West,  by  referring  to  the  zeal  with  which  civilized  and  great  nations  are  now  tracing 
the  elementa  of  their  present  state  m  the  past,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  ask  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  those  future  millions  of  the  West,  if,  as  the 
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membera  of  a  nation  conaeerated  to  Qod,  they  shall  look  upon  those  institotions  in 
all  their  long  accumulated  power  and  celebrity,  some  of  them  bearing,  perhaps,  the 
names  of  their  patrons  in  different  departments — trace  them  through  the  changes 
by  which  their  own  happy  state  was  effected,  and  see  how,  while  thrones  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  nations  sunk  in  the  billows  of  time,  these  have  stood  tri- 
umphant over  the  storm  and  the  wave,  and  bid  &ir  to  stand  till  Jesus  shall  reign 
over  all  the  earth. 

But,  my  brethren,  if  with  such  plans  and  means  we  should  be  unfaithful  to  our 
trust,  and  this  country  should  at  last  exhibit  the  most  horrid  scene  of  rebellion 
against  God,  and  hatred  of  his  people  ever  to  be  seen  on  our  earth,  ought  we  not 
to  ask  what  would  be  the  language  of  the  martyrs  of  that  day  1  As  they  were 
driven  out  of  this  land,  once  the  scene  of  such  extended  plans  and  prodigious 
means — then  the  melancholy  monument  of  plans  neglected  and  opportunities  unim- 
proved, what  would  they  say  of  us,  as  they  were  departing  for  the  refuge  which 
God  should  have  provided,  "  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,"  or  in  some  distant 
clime,  and  they  thought  of  us,  our  knowledge,  our  means,  our  power,  to  have  pre- 
vented all  these  sad  consequences  1 

God  of  mercy  and  truth!  forbid  that  ever  there  should  be  occasion  for  the  ut* 
terance  of  language  appropriate  to  such  a  subject ! 

I  believe  he  will  prevent  it  When  I  think  of  what  he  has  already  done  for 
this  country — in  his  ruling|hand  in  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  mode  of  its  settle- 
ment, the  events  of  its  past  history :  how  he  has  prepared  a  spiritual  church  for  the 
regeneration  of  that  influx  of  foreigners,  which  no  eye  but  his  could  foresee: 
how  he  has  preserved  a  branch  of  nearly  every  Protestant  family  to  receive  its  peo- 
ple from  Europe,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  transmitting  to  them  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings realized  here,  and  of  bringing  into  the  common  storehouse  of  the  church  the 
contributions  gathered  in  other  fields  of  the  great  harvest ;  and  especially  when  I 
think  of  the  energies  of  this  and  kindred  associations,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
conquest  of  the  "  great  American  Canaan"  will  be  sure  at  last,  and  may  be  very 
near. 

Oh,  let  us  be  faithful  to  our  charge,  and  not  abandon  the  ark  of  God,  when  we 
may  be  almost  in  sight  of  the  victory.  If,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  grand  moral 
experiment  now  permitted  to  he  tried  here,  shall  result  in  the  consecration  of  the 
powers  of  this  great  nation  to  God,  it  will  not  be  long  before  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains,"  and  its  foundations 
deep  and  wide,  its  superstructure  glorious  and  heavenly,  and  its  superincimibent 
dome  closed  in ;  upon  the  whole  family  of  man,  it  shall  be  vocal  with  the  praises  of 
the  living  God. 

In  proportion  to  the  zeal  of  his  people  to  fulfil  the  great  commission  he  has 
given  them,  does  the  parting  language  of  the  Saviour  become  more  emphatic  and 
encouraging :  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly !  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus.'* 

"  Break,  Mcred  moraine  throofh  the  skin  I 
And  nsher  in  that  glorious  day  ; 
Come,  qniokly,  Lord !  Cut  short  the  boar, 
Thy  hngerinc  wheels  how  long  they  stay !" 


UNION  OF  RACES. 


But  what  has  Grod  done — what  is  he  doing — ^what  is  he  about  to  do  in  this  land  ? 
He  has  set  it  far  away  to  the  west,  and  made  it  so  circumstantially  independent  that 
if  all  the  rest  of  the  habitable  earUi  were  sunk,  we  should  feel  no  serious  curtail- 
ment of  our  comforts.  The  products  of  the  whole  world  are,  or  may  soon  be,  found 
within  our  confederate  limits.  He  brought  here  first  the  sternest,  most  religious,  most 
determined  representatives  of  Europe's  best  blood,  best  fiiith,  best  inteUect:  men, 
ay,  and  women  (it  is  the  mother  makes  the  child)  who,  because  they  feared  God, 
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feared  no  created  power ;  who,  bowing  before  his  abeolnte  soTereignty,  would  kneel 
to  no  lord  spiritual  or  temporal  on  earth  ;  and  who,  believing  the  Bible  troe,  de- 
manded its  sanction  for  all  the  law.  To  your  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  highest  place 
will  be  accorded ;  bat  forget  not,  that  about  the  time  of  their  landing  on  the  rook, 
there  came  to  the  month  of  the  Hndson  men  of  kindred  feith  and  descent — ^men 
equally  loving  freedom — ^men  from  the  sea-waahed  cradle  of  modem  constitntional 
freedom,  whose  union  of  free  burgher  cities  taught  us  the  lesson  of  confederate  inde- 
pendent aovereignties ;  whose  sires  were  as  free  long  centuries  before  Magna  Charta 
as  the  English  are  now,  but  from  whose  line  of  republican  princes  Britain  received 
the  boon  of  religious  toleration,  a  privilege  the  States-Greneral  had  recognized  as  a 
primary  article  of  their  government  when  first  established  ;  men  of  that  stock  which, 
when  offered  their  choice  of  fiivors  from  a  grateful  monarch,  asked  a  Univereity ; 
men  whose  martyr  aires  had  baptized  their  land  with  their  blood ;  men  who  had 
flooded  it  with  ocean-waves  rather  than  yield  it  to  a  bigot  tyrant ;  men  whose  vir- 
tues were  sober  as  prose,  but  sublime  as  poetry !  men  of  Holland !  Mingled  with 
these,  and  still  further  on,  were  heroic  Huguenots,  their  fortunes  broken,  but  their 
spirit  unbending  to  prelate  or  to  prelate-ridden  king.  There  were  others,  (and  a 
dash  of  cavalier  blood  told  well  in  battle-field  and  council,)  but  those  were  the 
spirits  whom  God  made  the  moral  substratum  of  our  national  character.  Here, 
like  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  thousands  of  miles  off  from  the  land  of  bondage, 
they  were  educated  for  their  high  calling  until,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  our  confed- 
eracy with  its  constitution  was  founded.  Already  there  had  been  a  salutary  mix- 
ture of  blood,  but  not  enough  to  impair  the  Anglo-Saxon  ascendency.  The  nation 
grew  morally  strong  from  its  original  elements.  The  great  work  was  delayed  only 
by  a  just  preparation.  Now  God  is  bringing  hither  the  most  vigorous  scions  from 
all  the  European  stocks,  to  *'  make  of  them  all  one  new  man ;  not  the  Saxon,  not 
the  German,  not  the  Gaul,  not  the  Helvetian,  but  the  American.  Here  they  will 
unite  as  one  brotherhood,  will  have  one  law,  will  share  one  interest.  Spread  over 
a  vast  region,  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid,  from  eastern  to  western  ocean,  every 
variety  of  climate  giving  them  choice  of  pureuit  and  modification  of  temperature, 
the  ballot-box  fiising  together  all  rivalries,  they  shall  have  one  national  will.  What 
is  wanting  in  one  race  will  be  supplied  by  the  characteristic  energies  of  the  othen, 
and  what  is  excessive  in  either  checked  by  the  counteraction  of  the  rest  Nay, 
though  for  a  time  the  newly  come  may  retain  their  foreign  vernacular,  our  tongue, 
so  rich  in  ennobling  literature,  will  be  the  tongue,  the  language  of  its  laws  and  the 
accents  of  its  majesty.  Eternal  God  !  who  seest  the  end  with  the  beginning,  thoa 
alone  canst  tell  the  ultimate  grandeur  of  this  people ! — Rsv.  Dr.  Bbthunb — Address 
at  Cambridge. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Hon.  Edwabd  Eveiustt  m  euppori  of  a  Memorial  of 
the  CoUegea  of  Maeeachusetts  to  the  Legielatwre. 

But,  sir,  we  are  still  told,  and  this  objection  in  some  form  or  other  meets  us  at 
every  turn,  that  Common  School  education  is  a  popular  interest,  and  College  edu- 
cation is  not ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  State  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  one 
and  not  of  the  other.  Now  I  shall  not  put  myself  in  the  fiilse  and  invidious  posi- 
tion of  contrasting  them  ;  there  is  no  contrast  between  them  ;  no  incompatibility  of 
the  one  with  the  other.  Both  are  good,  each  is  good  in  its  place  ;  and  I  will  thank 
any  person  who  can  do  so  to  draw  the  line  between  them ;  to  show  why  it  is  expe- 
dient and  beneficial  in  a  community  to  make  public  provision  for  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  learning,  and  not  expedient  nor  beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to 
aid  the  learner's  progress  toward  the  mastery  of  the  most  recondite  branches  of 
science  and  the  choicest  researches  of  literatore.  Sir,  they  all  hang  together  ;  it  is 
.an  abuse  of  ingenuity  to  exercise  it  in  showing  how  much  can  be  done  by  on« 
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witfaont  the  other.  For  myself  I  admit,  if  the  admiasioti  is  desired,  that  a  good 
system  of  Common  School  education  is,  next  to  religioos  influences,  the  great  and 
solid  foundation  of  a  prosperous  State.  To  build  on  any  thing  else  is  to  baild  on 
straw  and  stubble.  I  honor  beyond  all  common  names  of  respect,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  (Horace  Mann)  who  for  twelve  years  has  devoted  the  uncommon  powers 
of  his  mind  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  character  to  this  noble  cause.-  He 
will  be  remembered  till  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  forgotten,  as  one  of  her 
great  benefactore.  I  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  the  Board  of  Education  was 
established  or  a  recommendation  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  co-operating  in  its  organization,  in  the  choice 
of  its  Secretary,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  Schools  under  its  patronage, 
and  in  the  other  measmies  which  marked  its  opening  career,  and  by  which — ^under 
circumstances  of  no  small  discouragement — ^it  sought  to  promote  the  objects  of  its 
instimtion. 

I  owe  myself  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Public  Schools,  although  fifty 
years  ago  they  were  in  a  very  different  condition  from  what  they  are  now.  My 
education  began  at  the  free  schools  of  my  native  village  of  Dorchester,  (for  village 
it  then  was,)  and  of  this  the  beloved  city  of  my  adoption.  The  first  distinction 
which  crowned  my  humble  career,  was  the  Franklin  medal  at  the  reading  school  in 
North  Bennett  street,  when  I  was  not  much  higher  than  that  table ;  and  If  my 
tongue  is  ever  silent  when  it  ought  to  speak  the  praise  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
Massachusetts,  may  it  never  be  heard  with  favor  in  any  other  cause.  But  can  it  be 
necessary  ?  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  this  audience  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
argue  the  cause  of  higher  education,  scientific  and  literary,  forming  as  it  does  the 
best  preparation  for  all  the  departments  of  professional  life  ; — for  enlightened  states- 
manship ;  and  for  an  efficient  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  the  community.  Who  does  not  know,  sir,  that  there  is  not* 
ft  yard  of  cotton  cloth  bleached  or  printed  in  the  Commonwealth,  without  assistance 
fi-om  the  last  refinements  of  chemical  research  , — ^that  you  cannot  construct  a  tur- 
bine water  wheel  but  by  the  aid  of  the  highest  mathematics,  nor  establish  a  uniform 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  without  building  upon  a  series  of  geometrical 
operations  which  began  with  Hipparchus.  The  tables  by  which  the  navigator — 
perhaps  the  illiterate  navigator — ^finds  the  ship's  place  at  sea,  are  written  in  the  very 
depths  6f  the  starry  heavens ;  and  the  most  learned  eyes  for  ages  have  strained 
themselves  dim,  through  glasses  of  wondrous  mechanism,  in  deciphering  the  mys- 
terious characters.  The  electric  telegraph  which  brings  you  the  daily  news,  is  the 
last  achievement  of  a  department  of  Physical  Science,  in  which  some  of  the 
brightest  intellects  of  the  last  hundred  years  from  Franklin  down,  have  concentrated 
their  powers  of  observation  and  analysis. — This  step  and  that  may  be  taken  by  an 
uneducated  man — may  even  be  the  work  of  chance — ^but  the  grand  result  is  the 
product  of  cultivated  mind,  strained  to  the  highest  tension  of  its  powers. 

We  hear  of  untaught  men,  sir,  of  Franklin  and  Bowditch ;  and  heaven  forbid 
that  in  the  city  where  one  was  bom  and  the  other  died,  their  names  should  ever  be 
pronounced  but  with  veneration.  But  in  the  first  place,  to  argue  from  the  case  of  such 
men  as  Franklin  and  Bowditch  to  the  case  of  the  generality  of  minds,  would  be  like 
putting  a  roguish  boy  apprentice  to  a  wool-comber,  in  order  that  when  he  grows  up  he 
might  write  another  Hamlet.  But  what  is  a  self-taught  man,  and  what  does  he  do  f 
He  is  not  an  untaught  man,  nor  does  he  go  blazing  through  life  by  the  light  of  his 
own  intuition.  Sir,  a  self-taught  man  is  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  stronger  will,  who, 
under  discouragements  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  acquires  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, and  when  he  has  done  so  carries  on  and  completes  his  education,  by  placing 
his  understanding  in  contact  with  the  cultivated  intellect  of  other  regions  and  other 
times.  Franklin  is  certainly  a  most  &vorable  specimen  of  a  self-taught  man.  He 
was  a  great  original  interpreter  of  nature.  The  History  of  Science  has  nothing 
more  sublime  than  the  courage  with  which  he  sent  his  armed  kite  into  the  thunder- 
cloud, and  drew  the  electric  spark  with  his  finger  from  the  key  at  the  end  of  the 
cord.  But  Franklin  was  a  man  of  books, — a  studious  man, — a  firiend  of  academi- 
cal training.    Listen  to  what  he  says  about  the  learned  languages,  in  his  project  for 
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the  foundation  of  a  CoUegei  which  I  qnote  fix)m  the  appendix  to  hia  life,  in  the  ad- 
mirable edition  of  Mr.  Sparks : 

"  When  youth  are  told  that  the  great  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  they  read  in 
history,  spoke  two  of  the  best  languages  that  ever  were,  the  most  expressive,  copious^ 
beantifiil,  and  that  the  finest  wiitings,  the  most  correct  compositions,  the  most  perfect 
productiona  of  wit  and  wisdom,  are  in  those  languages,  which  have  endured  for  ages, 
and  will  endure  while  there  are  men ;  that  no  translation  can  do  them  justice,  or 
give  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  the  originals ;  that  those  languages  contain  all 
science ;  that  one  of  them  is  become  almost  universal,  being  the  language  of  learn- 
ed men  in  all  countries :  and  that  to  understand  them  is  a  distinguished  ornament ; 
th^  may  be  thereby  made  desirous  of  learning  those  languages,  and  their  industry 
sharpened  in  the  acquisition  of  them.  All  intended  for  divinity,  should  be  taught 
the  Latin  and  Greek ;  for  physic,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French ;  for  law,  the 
Latin  and  French ;  merchants,  the  French,  Grerman,  and  Spanish ;  and  though  aU 
should  not  be  compelled  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  modem  foreign  languages, 
yet  none  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  learn  them  should  be  refused  ;  their  English, 
arithmetic,  and  other  studies  absolutely  necessary,  being  at  the  same  time  not 
neglected." 

Such  is  the  estimate  of  College  education  formed  by  the  self-taught  Franklin, 
the  poor  boy  who  was  bom  in  Milk-street,  Boston,  and  whose  parents  Si  an  humble 
grave  in  yonder  cemetery. 

Dr.  Bowditch  was,  perhaps  more  than  Franklin,  a  self-taught  man.  So  &r  is 
his  ejcample  from  proving  the  inutility  of  academic  leaming,  that  his  first  youthful 
struggle  was  made  to  acquire  the  Latin  language ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  sci- 
entific attainments  of  his  after  life,  it  does  make  one  who  has  had  some  opportuni- 
ties of  education  in  early  life,  hang  his  head  in  shame,  to  see  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  this  great  man  in  the  outset ;  the  simplest  -  Latin  words  tamen  and 
ruTgu9,  with  their  significationa  in  English  being  written  in  the  margin  of  the  books 
first  perased  by  him,  in  aid  of  a  memory  which  afterwards  embraced  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  mathematical  science  in  its  iron  grasp.  And  what  was  the  first  use  made 
by  Dr.  Bowditch  of  the  Latin  tongue?  To  read  the  Frincipia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
— a  man,  if  ever  there  was  one  among  men  not  technically  academic,  who  was  nur- 
tured in  academic  discipline ;  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Coliege,  Cambridge  ;  a  professor 
of  mathematics ;  a  man  who  passed  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  cloisters  of  a  col- 
lege, and  solved  the  problem  of  the  universe  from  that  turret  over  Trinity  gateway, 
beneath  which  you,  sir,  (Mr.  Herbert,  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge*  in 
England,)  have  passed  with  emotions,  I  doubt  not  of  veneration*  towards  the  great 
mind  which  has  given  immortality  to  the  apot.  In  the  memoir  of  his  fiither,  which 
the  son  of  Dr.  Bowditch  has  presented  us,  we  read  the  following  interesting  anec- 
dote :  "  From  our  venerable  University  at  Cambridge  he  received  the  highest  en- 
couragement to  pursue  the  career  upon  which  he  had  entered.  In  July,  1802^ 
when  his  ship,  the  Astrea,  was  windbound  at  Boston,  he  went  to  hear  the  performr 
ance  at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  College ;  and  among  the  honorary  de- 
grees conferred,  he  thought  he  heard  his  own  name  announced  aa  Master  of  Arts ; 
but  it  was  not  until  congratulated  by  a  townmian  and  friend,  that  he  became  satis- 
fied that  his  senses  had  not  deceived  him.  He  always  spoke  of  this  as  one  of  the 
proudest  days  of  his  life  ;  and  amid  all  the  subsequent  proofii  which  he  received  of 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  fellow-citizens,  and  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him 
fi-om  foreign  countries,  he  recurred  to  this  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  (t  is,  indeedi 
made  the  subject  of  express  mention  in  his  will." 

Dr.  Bowditch  sent  three  sons  to  the  University ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Coi> 
poration  devoted  the  twelve  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  management  of  its  afiain, 
giving  them  all  the  force  of  his  tnmscendent  talents ;  and  I  thiiok  I  may  add,  with^ 
out  doing  ii^ustice  to  any  other  recpected  name,  rendering  to  the  institution  ser- 
vices unequalled  by  those  of  any  of  his  associates.  Sir*  if  it  were  possible  to  leave 
the  question  before  you  to  the  arbitrament  of  Dr*  Bowditch,  our  cause  would  be 
gained. 

But  it  is  still  said  the  schools  are  for  the  many— the  Collef^es  lor  the  few ;  ths 
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Legislature  most  take  care  of  the  many,  the  few  may  take  care  of  themselTes ;  let 
those  who  want  College  edacation — ^the  few — get  it  as  they  can. 

To  this  there  are  two  answers.  In  proportion  as  you  cheapen  College  educa- 
tion, more  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  You  thus  answer  your  objection, 
by  granting  the  prayf  r  of  the  memorial.  It  will  become  the  interest  of  the  many 
if  you  will  let  it  That  is  one  answer,  although  I  must  say  in  point  of  fiict,  I  cannot 
think  even  now  that  College  education  is  unreasonably  high.  The  charge  for  tui- 
tion at  Cambridge  is  seventy-five  dollars  a  year.  This  pays  for  thorough  and  ac- 
curate instruction  given  by  ten  or  a  dozen  able  and  accomplished  men  in  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  in  the  exact,  applied,  and  moral  sciences,  in  addition  to  ge- 
neral supervision  three-founhs  of  the  year.  For  the  instruction  of  a  day-school  in 
Boston,  five  houn  in  the  day,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  are  paid.  Gentle- 
men in  practical  life  can  say  where  else  for  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum  they 
can  procure  equal  amount  of  intellectual  labor  to  be  done,  requiring  equal  talent  and 
preparation,  and  involving  equal  responsibility.  The  sum  of  seventy-Jive  dollars 
per  annum  i$  moreover  not  quite  half  what  the  service  costs  the  University.  Some 
things  are  dear,  however  low  the  price.  But  when  we  give  you,  as  you  admit  we 
do,  Uie  true  thing,  and  that  at  half  cost,  you  cannot  say  you  have  had  a  hard 
bargain. 

But  to  the  objection  that  School  education  is  the  interest  of  the  many,  and  Col- 
lege education  the  interest  of  the  few,  my  main  answer  is,  that  it  is  founded  in  a 
great  fallacy.  The  man  who  makes  that  objection  has  not  formed  even  a  distant 
conception  of  the  grounds  of  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  an  enlightened  State  to 
educate  its  children.  He  is  thinking  of  individuals.  He  forgets  that  it  is  |the 
public,  as  such,  the  State,  that  great  complex  Social  Being,  which  we  call  Massa- 
chusetts, the  genial  mother  of  them  all,  that  it  is  her  interest  in  the  matter  which 
creates  the  duty ;  and  which  gives  all  its  importance  to  education,  as  an  afiair  of 
public  concernment,  whether  elementary  or  academical.  It  is  not  to  teach  one 
man's  boy  his  A.  B.  C,  or  another  man's  boy  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  for  any  ad- 
vantage or  emolument  of  his  own,  that  the  pilgrim  Others  founded  the  College  or 
required  the  towns  each  to  support  its  School.  As  far  as  individuals,  many  or  few, 
are  concerned,  I  have  just  as  much  natural  right  to  call  on  the  State  to  pay  the  bill 
of  the  tailor  who  clothes  me  or  the  builder  who  shelters  my  children,  as  of  the 
Bchoohnaster  or  schoolmistress,  the  tutor  or  professor  who  instructs  them.  The 
duty  of  educating  the  people  rests  on  great  public  grounds,  on  moral  and  political 
foundations.  It  is  deduced  fi-om  the  intimate  connection,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  exist,  between  the  public  welfare  and  all  the  elements  of  national  pros- 
perity on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  population  on  the  other.  In 
this  point  of  view,  I  say  it  confidently,  good  College  education  for  those  who  need 
it  and  want  it,  is  just  as  much  the  interest  of  the  many  as  good  School  education. 
They  are 'both  the  interest  of  all ;  that  is  the  whole  community.  It  is,  of  human 
things,  the  highest  interest  of  the  State,  to  put  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good 
School  education  and  a  good  College  education  within  the  reach  of  the  largest 
nimiber  of  her  children. 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  will  not  be  so  many  who  desire  a  College  educa- 
tion ;  although  it  is  a  popular  error  to  think  that  every  one  goes  to  college  who  can 
afibrd  it ;  that  the  few  who  go  to  college  are  exclusively  those  who  are  sometimes 
invidiously  called  the  '*  few."  Very  many  sons  of  the  wealthy  are  not  sent  to  col- 
lege:— Of  those  who  go  to  college  the  mfgority  are  the  sons  of  parents  in  moderate, 
narrow,  and  even  straightened  circumstances.  The  demand  here  as  elsewhere  reg- 
ulates supply.  All  have  not  taste  or  talent: — are  not  intended  for  pursuits  which 
require  academic  training.  But  I  maintain  that  for  the  limited  number  required  to 
meet  this  demand,  it  is  just  as  much  the  interest  of  the  community  that  it  should  be 
adequately/ind  honorably  supplied,  as  that  the  wider  demand  for  School  education 
should  be  adequately  and  honorably  supplied. 

It  is  not  for  the  rich  that  public  aid  is  wanted.  They  will  obtain  good  educa- 
tion, if  they  desire  it,  in  one  place,  if  they  cannot  in  another ;  al&ough  it  is  a  seri- 
ous evil  to  have  to  seek  it  abroad.     As  fiir  as  individnals  are  concerned,  it  is  the 
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poor  student  that  needs  cheapened  education.  If  he  cannot  get  that  near  home,  he 
cannot  get  it  at  all.  It  is  not  that  you  expect  to  breed  up  every  one  who  goes  to 
college  into  a  man  of  eminence.  The  lottery  of  life  is  not  all  highest  prizes.  But 
you  do  wish  to  train  up  even  minds  like  these  in  a  healthy  fruitful  nurture ;  and 
you  do  wish  to  prepare  for  future  usefulness  in  Church  and  State  the  mass  of  ave- 
rage intellect.  I  suppose  there  are  not  above  five  hundred  yoting  men,  natives  of 
the  Commonwealth,  now  at  College  ;  but  it  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  Massachu- 
setts that  they  should  have  a  good  education,  as  cheap  as  possible,  as  that  the  two 
hundred  thousand  who  wish  for  it  should  have  a  good  school  education.  It  is  one 
great  interest ; — ^but  if  we  must  draw  distinctions,  the  son  of  the  poor  man,  whose 
Ufe  is  cast  in  some  obscure  interior  village,  or  in  some  laborious  walk  of  city  life, 
has  a  deeper  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  than  the  son  of  the  a£9uent  in  town 
and  country. 

This  Commonwealth  was  founded  by  College-bred  men ;  and  before  their  feet 
had  well  laid  hold  of  the  pathless  wilderness,  they  took  order  for  founding  an  insti- 
tution like  those  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  trained.  Amidst  all  the  popular 
susceptibilities  of  the  day,  it  never  entered  into  their  imaginations,  that  academic 
education  less  than  school  education,  was  the  interest  of  the  entire  people.  In 
nndertakiog  the  great  task  of  constituting  anew,  by  a  fundamental  law,  the  frame- 
work of  society,  they  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  the  interests  of  the  only  College 
then  existing  in  the  Conmionwealth. . 


Preamble  and  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  laie  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Maryland,  {Evangelical  Lutheran). 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  good  of  society,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  Kmgdom,  that  the  immense  and  still  increasing  population 
of  the  great  West  should  be  supplied  with  an  able  and  fiiithful  ministry ;  and 
whereas  such  a  ministry  can  only  be  supplied  by  furnishing  their  own  sons  with  the 
best  facilities  for  acquiring  a  literary  and  theological  education  ;  and  whereas  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  this  population  shall  at  ouce  take  such  an  interest  in  this 
matter  as  to  supply  this  want,  or  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired— therefore 

Bewlved,  That  we  hail  with  joy  and  gratulation  the  organization  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  CoUegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West ;  and 
that  we  deem  the  same  as  a  timely  and  wise  organization,  calculated  to  do  much 
in  elevating  and  evangelizing  Society  in  the  West. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  literary  and  political,  as  well  as  the  social 
and  moral  wants  of  society  in  the  West,' demand  the  aid  of  the  East,  and  that  we 
rejoice  in  the  service  which  this  Society  has  already  rendered  in  this  respect. 

Semlved,  That  we  have  heard  with^profound  gratitude  of  the  timely  and  effi- 
cient aid  which  it  has  rendered  Wittenberg  College,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  able 
to  continue  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  our  Institutions  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Hillsboro*, 
Illinois,  as  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of  education  and  religion  among  the 
Germans  and  their  descendants  in  the  West,  and  that  we  earnestly  recommend 
them  to  the  paternal  care  of  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  claims  of  this  Society  to  the  churches  and  . 
pastors  within  our  bounds. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SEVENTH  ANNIVEBSARY  OF  THE  SO- 
CIETY FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLO* 
GICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  30th,  1850,  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  J.  C.  Homblower,  LL.  D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Gideon 
N.  Judd,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy  was  appointed  Clerk 
of  the  Board. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  was  presented,  together 
with  that  of  the  Treasurer,  audited  by  G.  M.  Tracy,  Esq.,  of 
New-York  City. 

In  the  evening,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  New- York, 
from  1  Cor.  ii.  6 :  We  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are 
perfect.  Dr.  S.  remarked  that  the  apostle  here  clearly  inti- 
mates that  he  used  among  the  Corinthians  a  style  of  preach- 
ing different  from  that  which  he  would  have  employed  had 
they  themselves  possessed  greater  capacity  for  apprehending 
and  receiving  the  truth.  He  did  not  intend  by  "  wisdom"  a 
different  doctrine  from  that  which  he  commonly  taught,  but 
only  the  same  doctrine  in  its  higher  developments  and  adapted 
to  persons  of  superior  culture.  There  was  difference  some- 
what analogous  to  this,  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  which 
engage  the  attention  of  Christians.  The  bearings  of  this  So- 
ciety upon  the  progress  of  Christianity — though  more  far-reach- 
ing than  those  of  some  other  religious  enterprises — were  yet 
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less  direct  and  obvious.  On  this  account  the  Society  could 
only  rise  gradually  in  public  estimation. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  were  strictly  evangelical.  It  had 
assumed  that  the  West,  in  order  to  answer  the  highest  ends  as 
the  Empire  region  and  the  diflFuser  of  Christianity,  must  be 
educated.  A  declaration  of  Luther  was  quoted  to  show  that 
the  work  of  Education,  if  second  to  any  other,  was  second  only 
to  the  work  of  the  preacher.  The  Society,  therefore,  claimed 
brotherhood  with  every  American  association  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  The  grofunds  of  this  claim  were  set  forth  with  a 
comprehensiveness,  clearness,  and  force  of  logic,  that  it  would 
seem  must  carry  conviction  to  every  mind. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr.  Skinner  for  his  Dis- 
course, and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report  was  finished.  It  was 
then  discussed,  and  an  abstract  of  it,  as  finally  adopted,  direct- 
ed to  be  read  as  a  part  of  the  anniversary  exercises  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

Applications  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society  were  pre- 
sented from  the  Trustees  of  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox, 
Beloit  and  Wittenberg  Colleges.  No  application  was  present- 
ed by  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  as  it  has  reached  such  a 
position  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  farther  aid  from  the  So- 
ciety. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Maryville  College,  in 
East  Tennessee,  asking  that  the  aid  of  the  Society  be  extend- 
ed to  that  institution:  an  appeal  was  also  received  from  "The 
German  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  West,"  in  behalf  of  an  in- 
stitution, Theological  and  Collegiate,  which  has  been  com- 
menced by  that  body,  sixty  miles  west  of  St  Louis,  in  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

The  Anniversary  exercises  of  the  Society  were  held  on 
Thursday,  P.  M.,  in  the  First  Congregational  Church.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  Hon.  J.  C.  Homblower,  LL.  D.,  took 
the  Chair,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Colton  Clarke,  of  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  to  the 
Society  was  presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary.    The 
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following  resolution,  offered  by  A.  M.  Collins,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  seconded  by  William  Ropes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  now  been  read,  be 
adopted  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting  Committee  of  the 
Board. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes 
of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  President  Smith,  of  Marietta  College, 
and  Prof.  F.  W.  Conrad,  of  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio.  [For 
these  addresses  see  Appendix.] 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  Doxology  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : 

FRSSn>llfT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VICS-PaBSn)KRT8. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  peters,  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge, 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  NorwaH,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

DAVID  LEAVin',  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DUICTQH8. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hoi.  CYRUS  P.  SMIIW,     " 

Rby.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 
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Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  I>.  D. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE.  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,    " 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS, 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D:,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.,       " 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Ma^. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  CatskiU,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  M.  J.  HICKOK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Poaghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

coEBB8P0in>nro  sbcbstast. 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  City. 

SlCOBDinO  SSCHBTIST. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New-York  City. 

TREASURER  AND  FINANCIAL  AGENT. 

MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Park  Church  (Rev. 
Dr.  Eddy's),  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October, 
1851. 


The  Session  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  continued  till 
Friday  forenoon.  Appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
made  to  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox,  Beloit,  and  Witten- 
berg Colleges.  The  application  from  Maryville  College  was 
referred  to  the  Consulting  Committee  of  the  Board,  and  that 
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from  the  "German  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  West"  to  a 
special  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Edwin  Hall,  of  Norwalk, 
and  Professor  C.  A.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  who  are  to 
associate  with  themselves  other  gentlemen  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

It  was  voted — "  That  an  Endowment  Fund  be  established, 
to  which  any  donations  may  be  made,  designed  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  any  colleges  under  the  patronage  of  this 
Society." 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  October,  1861,  or  at  the  call  of  the  Consult- 
ing Committee. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 


Aeticle  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  n.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  CoUer 
giate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long 
only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the 
institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its 
own  vacancies,  and  idso  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  Pre.<<ident,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Art.  rV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contribu^ 
ting  annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars,  paid  at  one  time,  shall  constitute 
a  member  for  life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of 
moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  Vn.  It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
the  several  institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriati:ms  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall 
be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations)  ;  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Society,  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIIL  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  pro- 
vided the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  l^ 
the  Board  of  Directors. 
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In  presenting  this,  our  seventh  annual  survey  of  the  work 
in  which  the  Society  is  engaged,  it  is  not  our  melancholy  duty 
to  record  the  death  of  any  acting  member  of  the  Board.  The 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Lewis,  however,  whose  resignation  was  reluc- 
tantly accepted  at  our  last  meeting,  has  since  finished  his 
earthly  course.  We  cannot  doubt  that  at  his  entrance  into 
rest  he  received  the  greeting  which  Heaven  alone  can  give — 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord."  With  great  fidelity  he  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  from  its  first  organization,  and  in  every  practicable 
way  had  given  his  support  to  the  Society.  This  lamented  death, 
as  well  as  the  circle  of  another  year  which  now  summons  us  to 
review  the  manner  in  which  we  have  discharged  a  sacred  trust, 
is  well  calculated  to  remind  us  that  we  are  fast  settling  the 
question,  whether  we  shall  at  last  hear  a  similar  plaudit  from 
the  lips  of  the  Master  whom  we  profess  to  serve. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  report  encouraging  progress 
in  our  operations,  and  to  express  the  strong  conviction  that, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society,  a  work  has  already 
been  achieved,  in  view  of  which  every  patriot  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian may  lejoice  and  give  thanks  to  God.  Before  proceeding, 
however,  to  give  the  results  of  the  year,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
distinctly  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  operations  of 
the  Society  are  conducted,  as  they  are  intimately  connected 
with  these  results. 


PRINCIPLES   AND   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Every  thing  which  concerns  the  collection  and  disburse* 
ment  of  funds,  is  committed  by  the  constitution  to  the  discre- 
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tion  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  With  a  view  of  preventing 
thie  grants  made  by  the  Society  from  being  absorbed  in  the 
payment  of  debts  with  which  the  several  institutions  jSrst  aided 
were  found  burdened,  the  Directors  at  an  early  period  voted, 
that  all  appropriations  should  be  for  three  specific  purposes, 
viz.,  for  the  support  of  Instructors,  and  the  purchase  of  Books 
and  Apparatus,  Thus  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
debts  was  thrown  upon  the  friends  of  the  several  institutions 
residing  at  the  West.  The  design  of  the  Board  was  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  ap- 
plied for  aid,  that  the  chief  burden  of  founding  the  institutions 
in  whose  behalf  they  made  their  appeals,  must  be  vsustained 
by  the  West — and  that  the  Society  was  to  be  regarded  simply 
in  the  light  of  an  Auxiliary  to  Western  effort. 

At  the  same  time  a  rule  was  adopted  which  required 
each  institution  aided,  to  give  annually  a  detailed  statement  of 
its  condition,  its  means  and  its  progress ;  that  the  Directors 
might  be  enabled  to  see  what  efforts  its  friends  were  making — 
with  what  degree  of  wisdom  its  affairs  were  conducted — -what 
hold  it  had  upon  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  it  properly  belonged,  and  what  prospect  there 
was  of  its  becoming  a  strong,  well  endowed,  effective  estab- 
lishment. 

In  order  to  secure  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  the  Directors  also  resolved  to  take  annu- 
al collections  in  aid  of  the  cause,  and  with  the  consent  of  indi- 
vidual churches,  to  make  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  A  system 
of  Agencies,  adapted  to  this  end,  was  accordingly  instituted. 
One  of  the  prominent  causes  which  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  Society,  was  the  strong  and  almost  universal  aversion  to 
the  giving  of  pledges  which  bitter  experience  had  created  at 
the  East.  A  large  part  of  the  debts  with  which  the  Society 
found  the  several  institutions  burdened,  had  been  incurred  in 
reliance  upon  such  pledges,  extending  in  some  instances  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  but  the  redemption  of  which,  on  the  part 
of  noble-heartea  benefactors,  became  impossible.  Hence,  ap- 
plications to  the  churches  for  aid,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  an- 
nual, and  the  amount  taken  which  the  donor  had  then  in  hand 
without  any  pledge  for  the  future.  But  the  experience  of  all 
other  benevolent  societies  made  it  evident,  that  in  order  to  suc- 
cess in  annual  collections  in  churches,  frequent  if  not  annual 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  cause  must  be  made  from  the  pulpit. 
The  work  of  the  Society  has  ever  been  prosecuted  as  a  reli- 

S'ous  enterprise,  and  consequently,  in  the  belief  of  the  Board, 
rms  a  highly  appropriate  theme  for  the  pulpit    Perhaps  we 
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cannot  better  set  forth  the  nature  of  this  work  than  by  stating 
some  of  the  grounds  of  this  belief. 


RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

1,  The  Colleges  which  it  aids  are  founded  almost  exclusive- 
ly by  Home  Missionaries.  They  are  the  natural  offspring  of 
the  great  Home  Missionary  movement  at  the  West.  They  are 
established  in  the  full  belief  that  they  constitute  an  absohitely 
indispensable  part  of  the  system  of  means  through  which  alone 
that  country  can  be  evang|elized,  although  they  carry  not  with 
them  the  magic  power  of  the  term,  "  Home  Missions.'*  No 
intelligent  individual  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.,  in  giving  such  prominence  to  Mission  Schools,  has 
adopted  the  true  theory  of  Missions.  In  the  40th  Report  of  that 
Board  it  is  said,  "A  due  degree  of  attention  to  every  depart- 
ment of  education,  seems  the  only  way  to  secure  permanency 
to  the  work  of  reform  in  Turkey."  And  on  page  240,  it  is 
stated  that,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Mission  Semi> 
nary  of  Lahainahuna,  it  "had  been  unceasingly  and  anxiously 
watched  over,  and  cherished,  and  cared  for  by  the  Mission ;" 
that  "no  expense  or  pains  coming  within  their  appropriate 
means  or  power  had  been  spared  to  promote  its  usefulnees  or 
secure  the  objects  of  its  establishment,"  and  that  about  $77,000 
have  been  expended  for  its  benefit,  including  the  support  of  its 
teachers  and  the-  dwelling-houses  erected  for  their  accommo- 
dation." If  we  take  the  entire  educational  department  of  the 
Board,  we  have  not  only  young  men  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try, but  multitudes  of  youth  of  both  sexes — some  pious,  others 
not — together  with  Instructors,  Libraries,  Apparatus,  Seminary 
Buildings,  Dwelling  Houses,  &c.,  all  embraced  under  one  or- 
ganization, and  all  brought  into  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  un- 
der the  head  of  "  Foreign  Missions." 

But  it  would  doubtless  be  a  vain  endeavor  to  convince  the 
Home  Missionaries  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  portions  of  the  West,  that  such  institutions  as  the  Society 
aids  are  not  as  truly  essential  to  give  permanency  to  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  as  Mission  Seminaries  are  to  the 
work  of  reform  in  Turkey  or  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

That  instructor  uttered  a  weighty  truth  who  said,  "  surely 
the  history  of  civilization  and  the  philosophy  of  human  society 
utter  their  teachings  in  vain,  imless  it  may  be  considered  a 
social  axiom,  that  such  institutions  form  an  essential  part  of 
every  scheme  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  a  peo- 
ple."   Another  declares  them  to  be  "a  permanently  essential 
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part  of  the  great  Home  Missionary  enterprise  at  the  West — ^so 
essential  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  it  the  knife  of  excision 
without  pouring  out  the  life-blood  of  the  whole  system."  Still 
another  says,  "  nothing  is  permanent  till  the  West  has 
on  her  own  soil  a  well  endowed  system  of  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries,  from  which  she  may  permanently  de- 
rive her  own  religious,  literary  and  scientific  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional men." 

2.  They  were  founded  mainly  with  a  view  of  raising  up  a 
ministry  for  the  West. 

Western  Reserve  College,  "at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone, 
was  dedicated  to  Christ  and  his  church."  To  train  up  a  sound, 
thoroughly  educated,  indigenousa  ministry,  was  the  primcary 
object  in  its  establishment."  Nearly  one-half  of  its  living  gra- 
duates are  in  the  ministry  or  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  it. 

Marietta  College  was  founded  "  mainly  to  meet  demands  for 
competent  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  When  the 
first  President  was  inducted  into  office,  he  was  solemnly 
charged  by  the  organ  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  officiated 
in  that  ceremony,  to  manage  the  Institution  for  "Christ  and 
his  church."  Of  the  first  113  graduates,  65,  or  considerably 
more  than  one-half,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

The  "  painful  destitution  of  ediicated  ministers  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,"  led  to  the  founding  of  Wabash  College.  The 
enterprise  was  resolved  on  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  for  con- 
sultation and  prayer,  held  by  several  almost  penniless  Home 
Missionaries,  and  continued  through  three  days.  This  little 
company  of  praying  men  then  "  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
intended  location,  in  the  primeval  forest,  and  there,  kneeling  on 
the  snow,  dedicated  the  site  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  a  Christian  college."  Of  the  first  65  graduates, 
45,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Christian  ministry. 

Illinois  College  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  two  independ- 
ent movements,  one  emanating  from  Home  Missionary  move- 
ments in  Illinois,  the  other  from  a  society  of  inquiry  respecting 
missions  in  Yale  College.  It  was  located  by  Home  Mission- 
aries. Of  the  first  94  graduates,  45  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Knox  College  was  founded  by  a  Christian  colony,  composed 
of  families  who  "  loved  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  and  X\A  sanc- 
tuary. The  object  which  gave  birth  to  the  enterprise  was  that 
of  diffusing  over  an  important  region  of  country,  at  an  early 
period  of  its  settlement,  the  combined  influences  of  education 
and  religion."    The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1846.    Of  26 
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alumni,  11  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

Beloit  College  "originated  in  the  united  councils  and  action 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers  and  churches 
in  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois,  who  felt  the  need  of  an  in- 
stitution for  the  promotion  of  sound  learning  and  vital  piety 
in  their  field  of  labor."  It  is  so  recent  in  its  origin,  that  a&  yet 
it  has  had  no  graduates. 

Wittenberg  College  was  chartered  in  1846,  and  was  founded 
for  "  the  promotion  of  religion,  science,  and  literature  in  gene- 
ral, and  especially  the  education  of  men  of  approved  piety  and 
talents  for  the  sacred  ministry."  Its  design  is  "to  bring  the 
leading  minds  of  the  Germans  under  the  combined  influence 
of  education  and  religion,  and  to  give  to  them  all  an  intelligent 
and  godly  ministry."  Twenty-five  young  men  have  already 
entered  the  ministry  from  its  Theological  Department,  one  of 
whom  has  just  been  commissioned  to  go  as  a  Missionary  to 
India.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  students  at  present  connected 
with  the  institution,  are  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

As  to  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  its  title  sufficiently  in- 
dicates the  object  for  which  it  was  founded.  It  has  already 
sent  into  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  fields,  between 
300  and  400  laborers.  ^ 

3.  All  the  efforts  made  for  the  founding  of  these  institutions 
for  such  an  object,  go  upon  the  supposition  that  an  educated 

AND  EVANGELICAL  MINISTRY  CONSTITUTES,  UNDER  GoD, 
THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  INSTRUMENTALITY  FOR  THE  EVAN- 
GELIZATION OF  THE  West — and  that  to  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  for  that  country,  without  the  agency  of  such  institution's, 
is  an  impossibility.  In  a  dark  period,  when  this  great  and 
vital  interest  was  depressed  and  suffering  throughout  the  land, 
and  the  foundations  of  institutions  at  the  West,  whose  leading 
design  was  to  promote  it,  were  giving  way — the  Society  came 
into  being,  and  earnestly  addressed  itself  to  its  advocacy.  An 
intelligent  friend  of  the  West,  after  listening  to  an  eloquent 
exhibition  of  the  subject  before  a  large  assembly,  remarked 
that  the  influence  of  the  Society  upon  public  sentiment  alone, 
was  worth  all  that  the  organization  had  ever  cost. 

For  a  course  of  years  there  has  somewhat  extensively  ex- 
isted, a  singular  discrepancy  between  belief  and  practice  in 
the  churches.  The  theory  of  Missions  almost  universally 
adopted,  is  such,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  commend  any  enter- 
prise of  benevolence  to  the  churches,  that  it  prepares  the  way 
lor  the  ministry,  or  is  auxiliary  to  the  ministry ;  and  yet,  move- 
ments solely  or  mainly  designed  to  supply  that  to  which  all 
else  is  confessedly  auxiliary  have  been  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  sustained.    And  when  the  startling  fact  has  come  to 
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light,  that  we  had  no  ministry  for  destitute  millions — ^instead 
of  taking  the  common-sense  way  of  using  every  appliance 
which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  placed  at  our  com- 
mand to  supply  the  want — ^it  has  been  extensively  taken  for 
granted  that  such  supply  was  hopeless^  and  the  strength  of  the 
chm-ches  consequently  been  turned  in  other  directions. 

4.  The  ifistrtictors  as  well  as  founders  of  these  institutions 
are  religious  men.  Two- thirds  of  the  whole  number  connected 
with  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Sodety  are  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Such  men  are  ready  to  spend  lives  of  toil  and  sacri- 
fice in  promoting  their  interests.  So  far  as  we  know,  every  in- 
structor is  professedly  religious.  "It  is  an  interesting  thought, 
and  a  fact  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  all  the  most  prosperous  Seminaries  of  this  vast  Republic 
had  a  strictly  religious  parentage — that  the  foundations  were 
laid  in  faith  and  prayer." 

"Another  fact  equally  worthy  of  notice  and  devout  thanks- 
giving is,  that  the  public  education  of  young  men  in  this  coun- 
try has,  from  the  beginning,  been  in  the  hands  of  pious  evan- 
gelical governors  and  teachers.  There  have  been,  to  be  sure, 
and  are  some  exceptions.  But  it  is  surprising  to  what  an  ex- 
tent evangelical  ministers  and  pious  laymen  now  constitute, 
as  they  always  have,  the  Faculties  of  our  public  literary  in- 
stitutions. They  have  educated  the  ministers,  physicians,  ju- 
rists and  statesmen  of  every  generation,  from  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims — and  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  when  we 
leave  the  stage,  are  now  under  their  pious  training.  I  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  any  country  could 
enjoy.  To  this  early  Christian  influence  in  settling  the  prin- 
ciples, enlightening  the  conscience,  and  moulding  the  hearts 
of  those  who  successively  wield  the  poUtical  and  religious  des- 
tinies of  the  nation,  we  are  more  indebted  than  to  any  other 
cause,  except  it  be  family  instruction  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Grospel,  for  those  glorious  institutions  which  distinguish  us 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  the  instructions  of  pious 
and  devoted  teachers  in  our  public  Seminaries,  may  be  traced 
all  those  powerful  revivals  which  these  institutions  have  so 
extensively  enjoyed  ;  and  had  our  Colleges  been  in  the  hands 
of  irreligious  men,  of  mere  philosophers  and  scholars,  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  they  would  ever  have  rejoiced  in  these  co- 
pious "  refreshings  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;"  and  if  they 
had  been  passed  by,  what  would  have  been  the  character  of 
the  Christian  ministry?  what  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  Judges  and  Counsellors  and  Rulers  of  the  land?"* 

*  Valedictory  address,  delivered  at  AmherBt  College,  by  Rev.  Heman  Hmm- 
phrey,  D.  D. 
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Aside  from  the  ministry,  there  is  no  position  where  Christian 
men  have  the  ability  to  exert  a  more  direct  and  powerful  reli- 
gious influence,  than  they  can  as  instructors  in  Colleges.  At  the 
accession  of  Dr,  Dwight  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College,  in- 
fidelity was  prevalent  in  the  country,  and  so  fashionable  in  Col- 
lege, that  the  first  class  which  this  great  man  taught  had  as- 
sumed the  names  of  the  principal  English  and  French  Infidels. 
We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  position  more  favorable  to  effec- 
tive Christian  influence  than  that  occupied  by  him,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  this  prevalent  infidelity,  he  discussed  the  ques- 
tion: Are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  the 
Ward  of  God  ?  "  He  entered,"  says  his  biographer, "  into  a  direct 
defence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  in  a  strain  of  pow- 
erful argument  and  animated  eloquence  which  nothing  could 
resist.  The  effect  upon  the  students  was  electrical.  From 
that  moment  infidelity  was  not  only  without  a  stronghold, 
but  without  a  lurking-place.  To  espouse  her  cause  was  now 
as  unpopular  as  before  it  had  been  to  profess  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. Unable  to  endure  the  exposure  of  argument,  she  fled 
from  the  seats  of  learning  ashamed  and  disgraced." 

This  action  of  religious  teachers  upon  unsanctified  mind  is 
often  overlooked,  and  consequently  erroneous  conclusions  drawn 
in  respect  to  the  character  of  Colleges.  Our  sanctuaries  are 
constructed,  not  for  the  benefit  simply  of  the  professed  follow- 
ers of  Christ — they  are  the  great  gathering  places  where  un- 
sanctified mind  is  brought  under  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and 
here,  with  God's  help,  are  witnessed  the  sqblimest  achieve- 
ments of  the  Christian  ministry.  Here,  through  this  great  in- 
strumentality ordained  of  Grod,  Christianity  puts  forth  her 
mightiest  aggressive  power.  It  would  therefore  be  a  strange 
perversion  of  things  to  assert  that  our  sanctuaries  ceased  to  be 
strictly  objects,  just  so  far  as  they  had  to  do  with  mind,  not 
already  sanctified,  or  with  any  profession,  save  that  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  would,  however,  be  no  less  a  perver- 
sion to  regard  the  work  of  a  College  instructor  as  ceasing  to 
be  of  a  religious  character  the  moment  it  passes  beyond  the 
range  of  mind  already  sanctified.  A  principle  like  this  would 
instantly  annihilate,  for  the  roost  part,  the  religious  character 
of  the  vast  educational  establishment  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Heathen  youth  are  ordinarily  gathered  into  Mission  schools, 
not  because  they  are  already  pious,  but  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  become  so — and  the  existence  of  open  impiety  and  infi- 
delity does  not  annihilate  their  relations  to  the  Church,  nor 
hush  the  voice  of  their  claims  in  the  pulpit ;  but  only  consti- 
tutes an  additional  reason  for  strengthening  the  religious  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  them  ]   and  the  churches,  with  a 
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more  importunate  spirit  of  prayer,  bear  their  case  before  the 
throne  ot  grace. 

The  revivals  with  which  our  American  Colleges  are  blessed 
reveal,  in  a  clearer  light  than  any  thing  else,  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  interests  of  religion.  Sketches  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  Colleges,  aided  by  the  Society,  were  given  in 
our  fifth  Report.  One  of  them,  in  the  space  of  twelve  years  of 
its  history,  enjoyed  eight  seasons  of  revival.  Of  its  first  39 
graduates,  22  were  hopefully  converted  while  connected  with 
College.  The  President  of  another  says :  "  The  religious  his- 
tory of  this  College  has  been  a  history  of  revivals — of  conver- 
sions from  sin  to  holiness — of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel."  Of 
its  first  94  graduates,  71  were  professors  of  religion,  and  27  of 
these  indulged  hope  while  in  College.  During  the  brief  histo- 
ry of  another,  seven  distinctly  marked,  and  some  of  them  pow- 
erful, revivals  of  religion  have  occurred,  besides  several  other 
seasons  of  unusual  religious  interest.  It  is  believed  that  no 
young  man  has  yet  passed  through  the  College  course  there 
without  having  his  attention  summoned,  by  special  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  presence,  to  the  great  interests  of  eternity. 
More  than  half  of  those  who  have  finished  their  College  course 
there,  and  who  entered  the  institution  impenitent,  left  it  the 
hopeful  friends  of  the  Redeemer.  A  distinguished  College 
Professor,  after  nearly  thirty  years'  connection  with  an  insti- 
tution, says  of  College  students :  "  There  is  no  such  audience 
to  preach  to — certainly  none  compelled  to  attendance — so  quick 
to  see,  so  sensibly  to  feel  the  glorious  truth,  the  transcendent 
beauties  of  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Gospel  has  nowhere  achieved  so  certain  and  so  fruit- 
ftil  triumphs." 

5.  There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  subject  may  be 
viewed.  This  "moral  and  religious  training  of  the  judges 
and  counsellors  and  rulers  of  the  land,"  is  a  point  too  often 
overlooked  in  reference  to  our  colleges.  It  appears  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College  was,  to  de- 
vote the  institution  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
But  this  was  so  changed  that  in  their  application  to  the  Colo- 
nial Assembly  for  a  charter,  they  represented  that  "from  a 
sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Protestant  reU- 
gion,  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  had 
proposed  that  a  collegiate  school  should  be  erected  in  this  Colo- 
ny, where  youth  could  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning  to 
qualify  them  for  public  employments  in  Church  and  civil 
Stated  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  those 
founders  took  this  position.  And  what  has  been  the  result? 
In  the  triennial  catalogue  of  that  institution  are  now  to  be 
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found  the  names  of  four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  three  members  of  the  Convention  for  framing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  one  vice-president  and  four 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  seven 
members  of  the  cabinet ;  thirty-nine  U.  S.  Senators,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; four  foreign  ministers  and  plenipotentiaries ;  twenty-two 
governors,  eighteen  lieutenant-governors,  and  eight  secreta- 
ries, and  eighty  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  different 
States ;  three  Chancellors  of  New- York ;  thirteen  presidents,  of 
medical  societies ;  thirty-six  presidents  of  Colleges,  and  one 
huiidred  and  five  professors. 

Could  we  take  all  the  alumni  of  this  institution  who  never 
entered  the  Christian  ministry,  and  follow  each  one  out  to  the 
bar,  the  bench,  the  halls  of  legislation ;  to  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art ;  to  the  schoolhouse  and  academic  hall,  and  to  all 
the  walks  of  literature  and  science,  we  should  have  an  array 
of  mind  whose  influence  has  been  all-pervading  and  resistless, 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  pre-eminently  conservative  and  salu^ 
tary. 

What  if  this  vast  array  of  mind,  instead  of  being  trained 
under  such  presidents  as  Pierson,  and  Cutler,  and  Williams, 
and  Clapp,  and  Stiles,  and  Dwight,  and  Day,  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  business  of  instruction— and  trained,  too,  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  had  the  ministry  in  view,  had  been 
thrown  into  institutions  not  identified  with  the  church  and  not 
under  the  control  of  Christian  teachers  ?  Every  beholder  was 
impressed  with  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  witnessed  at  the 
recent  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  venerable 
instituticm,  where  a  thousand  of  her  sons  were  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  land,  and  the  representatives  of  every  profes- 
sion, to  exchange  greetings,  wid  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  venerated  Alma  Mater.  One  great  fact  stood  out  with 
a  prominence  that  must  have  commanded  universal  attention^ 
viz :  that  Christianity  sat  enthroned  above  all  literature  and 
science.  In  her  majestic  presence  every  thing  not  in  harmony 
with  the  supremacy  of  her  claims  was  awed  to  silence. 

There  were  men  venerable  for  age  and  station,  and  re- 
nowned for  learning,  and  wielding  vast  power  in  their  varied 
posts  of  influence,  and  yet,  not  one  of  them  who  had  not  been 
trained  within  those  classic  walls  by  Christian  teachers, 
through  whose  instructions  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion 
had  bsen  mingled  with  all  their  intellectual  developments,  and 
on  whose  minds  the  claims  of  Christianity  and  the  awful 
sanctions  of  God's  law  had  been  made  to  press  with  solemn 
weight  throughout  their  entire  collegiate  course.  All,  it  is 
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true,  had  not  yielded  to  this  pressure;  but  then  they  may 
have  been  illustrations  of  the  great  truth  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  language :  "  Long,  long  afterward,  amid  the 
hot  encounters  of  professional  or  political  life,  amid  the  sor- 
did toils  of  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  in  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  land,  and  perhaps  in  distant  climes,  the  remembrance  of 
college  years,  and  of  teachers  and  classmates  in  the  college 
halls,  may  be  to  many  a  man  of  high  position  and  of  com- 
manding influence,  like  the  subduing  remembrance  of  a  mo- 
ther's gentle  hand  laid  long  ago  in  nightly  prayer  upon  the 
now  hoary  head  of  him  who  is  tempted  to  sin." 

6.  But  there  is  still  another  relation  sustained  by  the  society 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention. 
It  is  now  everywhere  conceded,  that  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  ministry  from  generation  to  generation,  there  must 
exist  institutions  locat^  at  accessible  points,  and  pit)vided 
with  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus,  able  instructors,  and  cn- 
dotoments  to  such  an  extent  that  the  possession  of  moderate 
means  may  bring  young  men  within  the  scope  of  their  advan- 
tages. These  endowments  become  so  many  stepping-stones, 
upon  which  energetic  young  men  may  ascend  from  the  deep- 
est vale  of  poverty  to  the  highest  posts  of  influence  and  power 
known  in  human  society.  "  As  to  machinery,  we  do  and  we 
can  do  nothing  without  it.  We  must  use  the  lead  of  the 
mines,  the  tanneries,  the  press,  and  the  steam-engine,  with 
which  to  print  and  circulate  the  Bible.  Formerly  ihey  used 
mules  at  the  Tract  House.  Is  it  charity  to  give  my  money  to  buy 
mules,  to  buy  leather,  and  paper,  and  boxes,  when  I  would  cir- 
culate the  Bible  ?  Yes,  it  is  charity.  And  if  we  could  not  send 
our  missionaries  abroad  except  by  owning  missionary  ships,  we 
should  build  them  and  buy  them  for  this  purpose.  Whatever 
machinery  is  necessary  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  preaching 
Christ,  we  must  have.  The  plate  and  cups  at  the  communion 
table  are  necessary  to  the  object  contemplated.  So  are  libra- 
ries, and  apparatus,  and  lecture  rooms  necessary,  in  order  to 
train  up  an  efficient  ministry.''  *  • 

FIRST    AND   GREAT    THING   TO   BE    DONE. 

Even  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  Christian  ministry  is 
concerned,  the  first  and  great  thing  to  be  done  at  the  West,  is 
to  establish  institutions  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  furnished 
with  the  aforesaid  facilities.  Many  a  pious  and  indigent 
youth  will  be  unable  to  reach  the  ministry,  notwithstanding 

•  TodcP 0  Letten  on  Colleges. 
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these  facilities,  without  additional  and  special  provisions — but 
then  such  provisions  can  do  nothing  towa.rdB  founding  insH- 
ttUions,  and  very  little-even  towards  the  support  of  instructors, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  salaries  in  most  cases  greatly  exceed 
the  entire  amount  of  tuition  bills,  while  but  a  small  proportion 
of  this  amount  ordinarily  comes  from  that  class  of  young  men 
who  are  sustained  by  education  societies. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  colleges  existed  in 
this  country  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  such 
societies  came  into  being.  At  their  first  organization  they 
found  New  England  supplied  with  colleges.  We  would  not 
underrate  but  exalt  the  noble  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  agency  of  education  societies — ^but,  then, 
what  would  New  England  have  done  during  these  two  hun- 
dred years,  unth  these  societies  but  without  her  colleges  ? 

Now,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  new  world  has 
been  opened  at  the  West.  Before  the  advancing  ranks  of  emi- 
grants the  wilderness  has  wasted,  and  in  its  place,  as  if  by 
magic,  h&ve  sprung  up  settlements,  villages,  cities,  and  organ- 
ized States.  AH  the  wants  of  civilized  and  Christian  society 
have  been,  as  in  an  instant,  created,  and  that  on  a  boundless 
scale.  Intellectual  and  moral  wants  speedily  arise,  which  can 
no  more  be  met  by  importations,  than  the  scanty  provisions 
brought  by  the  first  band  of  Pilgrims,  in  the  Mayflower,  could 
prevent  the  hcmrors  of  famine  in  all  coming  time  among  their 
descendants. 

So  far  as  supplying  the  West  with  an  educated  and  evan- 
gelical ministry  is  concerned,  there  is  then  a  double  work  to  be 
done.  Institutions  must  be  established,  and  special  provisions 
also  made  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  young  men  having  the  min- 
istry in  view.  The  former,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  the 
FIRST  AND  THE  GREAT  WORK  to  be  accompHshed — though 
the  latter,  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary,  ought,  in  somefonn, 
to  be  done.  This  former  work,  in  answer  to  appeals  from 
self-denying  men,  who  are  toiling  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
West,  we,  as  a  society,  prosecute,  and  that  as  a  reliffurus  en- 
terprise. As  such  we  bring  it  before  the  churches,  and  as  such 
we  ask  for  the  pulpit  that  we  may  spread  out  its  claims.  These 
two  objects,  however,  are  perfectly  harmonious,  and  indeed  are 
but  parts  of  one  comprehensive  educational  system  which  the 
West  demands. 

BEST  METHOD  OP  COLLECTING  FUNDS. 

Some  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  Society  in  making 
general  applications  for  aid,  and  have  supposed  that  its  agen- 
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cies  should  be  confined  to  efforts  with  individuals.  Success, 
however,  in  this  course  would  obviously  depend  very  much 
upon  the  reasons  which  dictated  it  If  the  agents  of  the  So- 
ciety were  to  attempt  this  work  under  the  chilling^nfluence 
of  a  public  decision,  that  the  object  was  so  far  removed  from 
the  Church  and  the  ministry,  that  it  could  not  be  appropriately 
introduced  into  the  pulpit — ^what  motives  could  they  bring  to 
stir  the  liberality  of  religious  men  ?  and  more  than  all,  what 
heart  could  they  have  to  prosecute  the  work  ?  We  hazard 
nothing  in  saying,  that  every  office  and  agency  of  the  Society, 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  would  be  instantly  vacated. 

A  Society,  no  doubt,  could  for  a  time  exist  and  be  the  regu- 
lating, the  collecting  and  disbursing  agent  of  the  Churches, 
and  yet  confine  its  agencies  to  applications  to  individuals,  and 
that  on  other  grounds  than  want  of  appropriateness  to  the  pul- 
pit. But  not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties,  there  would  be  in 
the  way  of  such  an  arrangement— the  exhausting  labor  in- 
volved in  the  prosecution  of  agencies — the  difficulty  of  redu- 
cing the  movement  to  any  thing  like  system  and  thus  prevent- 
ing interference  with  other  objects,  and  the  impossibility  of 
creating  public  sentiment  and  general  interest  as  the  Society 
is  now  doing  by  its  numerous  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  by  an 
assignment  to  the  cause  on  the  part  of  Churches  and  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  of  a  place  and  standing  in  the  great  sisterhood  of 
benevolent  societies — ^by  anniversaries  and  other  public  occa- 
sions, with  their  Annual  Reports,  Discourses  and  Addresses — 
together  with  all  the  visibUiiy  which  tends  to  keep  an  object 
before  the  Churches.  This  constitutes  the  great  process  of 
cuUivaiion  which  not  only  calls  out  the  widow's  mite  but  pie- 
pares  the  way  for  the  splendid  benefaction,  and  the  experience 
of  the  last  seven  years  abundantly  proves,  that  the  surest  way 
to  secure  the  latter  is  to  put  in  operaticxti  a  system  of  means 
adapted  to  produce  the  former. 

The  Society,  therefore,  cannot  dispense  with  either  method 
of  securing  aid.  .By  its  annual  benefactions  it  can  bring  a 
given  institution  to  a  poiat  where,  by  the  promise  of  a  definite 
amount  it  can  call  forth  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  at  the  West, 
and  give  a  stimulus  to  western  effort  which  shall  speedily 
place  the  institution  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  further  aid 
Ijrom  the  East — and  a  position,  which  by  one  process  alone, 
it  might  have  required  a  long  series  of  years  to  reach — and  in 
such  cases  it  is  easy  to  bring  into  full  play  individual  prefer- 
ences for  particular  institutions,  and  stimulate  these  preferences 
even  by  the  certain  expectation  of  accomplishing  at  a  single 
iftroke,  a  work  that  shall  be  felt  through  all  coming  time. 
.These  splendid  bene&ctions  are  beginning  to  multiply,  and  are 
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giving  great  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  the  Society.  Our 
last  Report  made  mention  of  $10,000  contributed  by  a  single 
Church  to  Wabash  College,  and  $7,710  contributed  by  another 
to  Western  Reserve  College,  as  a  part  of  the  $26,000  in  view  of 
which  that  institution  agreed  to  relinquish  all  further  claim 
upon  the  Society  and  leave  the  Eastern  field.  A  few  years 
since  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society  endowed  a  Professor- 
ship in  Beloit  College  by  a  donation  of  lands  valued  at  $10,000. 
The  past  year  has  been  distinguidied  by  similar  donations,  as 
will  appear  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  Report. 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

General  Receipts,  From  the  Treasurer's  account  (audited 
by  G.  M.  Tracy,  Eisq.,  of  New  York  city)  it  appears  that  the  ba- 
lance in  the  Treasury  Wy  the  last  Report  was  $289  08,  and  the 
amount  received  during  the  year  $17,623  31.  This  includes 
the  amount  raised  under  the  arrangements  announced  in  our 
last  Report  as  having  been  formed  with  the  Central  Education 
Society  at  New- York,  and  the  Western  Education  Society  at  Au- 
burn, by  which  joint  collections  should  be  made  on  their 
respective  fields  under  the  agencies  of  this  Society,  and  divided 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  therein  stated. 

Special  DoncUions.  The  Rev.  M.  P.  Squier  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  has  founded  a  Professorship  in  Beloit  College  by  a  dona- 
tion of  $10,000 — ^and  a  donation  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land, 
valued  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  (at  least)  at  $10,000,  has 
been  made  to  the  same  institution  by  Mrs.  S.  W.  Hale,  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $7,000 
have  also  been  obtained  for  the  special  benefit  of  Marietta  Col- 
lege as  a  part  of  $18,000,  which  the  Society  has  attempted  to 
secure  for  that  institution,  on  the  ground  of.  a  declaration  from 
the  Trustees  that  this  amount  would  enable  the  College  to  sus- 
tain itself,  without  further  aid.from  the  Society  or  application 
on  the  Eastern  field.  In  the  various  forms  above  specified, 
therefore,  this  field  has  produced  during  the  year  a  total  of 
$44,623  31. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  the  disbursement 
of  the  general  receipts  of  the  Society  has  undergone  no  change. 
The  special  donations  are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  endow- 
ment, either  by  the  consent  or  the  express  direction  of  the  in- 
dividual donors.  To  secure  these,  however,  is  an  object  kept 
constantly  in  view  by  the  Society,  and  they  are  as  truly  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  results  of  its  operations  as  the  annual  col- 
lections.   The  general  receipts  of  the  Society  are  every  year 
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sensibly  diminished  by  these  donations,  but  then  there  is  a 
vastly  greater  gain  in  another  direction.  It  may  be  added  that 
through  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  Society,  the  different  in- 
stitutions have  realized  subscriptions  on  their  own  fields  (as 
will  hereafter  appear)  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $60,000 — so 
that  the  grand  total  for  the  East  and  the  West  during  the  year, 
from  all  sources,  would  exceed  $100,000. 

There  has  been  paid  from  the  Treasury  during  the  year — 
for  salaries  of  Agents  and  expenses  connected  with  their  agen- 
cies, $3,929  83— for  salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  S^re- 
tary,  compensation  to  the  Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent, 
office  rent,  postage,  stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  &c., 
$2,132  42 — and  for  printing  Annual  Report,  Annual  Discourse, 
Addresses,  and  Circulars,  $476  28.  After  allowing  $1,848  63 
to  the  Western  Education  Society,  and  $2,181  06  to  the  Central 
Educational  Society,  the  balance  (less  $76  29  remaining  in  the 
Treasury)  has  been  disbursed  to  the  institutions  aided  by  the 
Society. 

AGENCIES   AND   UNION   EFFORTS. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis  and  the  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  as  in 
former  years,  have  prosecuted  in  New  England  with  earnest- 
ness and  success  their  labors  as  Agent,  and  almost  everywhere 
have  found  increased  interest  and  confidence  in  the  cause.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  entered  the  service  of  the  Society,  and  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  education,  his  long  experience 
as  an  Agent  and  his  acceptableness  to  the  Churches,  very  much 
is  to  be  hoped  from  his  agency.  In  New- York  and  vicinity, 
and  over  the  whole  field  covered  by  the  arrangement  with  the 
Central  Education  Society,  together  with  Philadelphia,  &c., 
the  Agency  has  been  performed  by  the  Secretary.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the*  year,  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham  entered  the 
service  of  the  Society  in  Western  New- York,  imder  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  collection  of  ftinds  formed  with  the  Western 
Education  Society.  He  has  been  laboriously  engaged  in  effect- 
ing an  organization  which  shall  secure  systematic  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause. 

In  his  report  he  says: — 

**  Ten  of  the  Presbyteries  on  this  field  have  given  to  the  Edncation  cause  a 
definite  time  in  which  to  take  collections  for  it.  I  have  preached  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  afency  to  64  coqgregations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  taken  col- 
lections in  all  of  them  excepting  two.  Only  seven  of  the  churches  on 
this  field  have  taken  collections  for  the  object,  except  where  I  have 
presented  the  cause  myself.  While  there  are  many  influences  here  to 
Keep  the  Education  cause  in  the  background,  and  many  things  discoa- 
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FBging  to  the  Agent — there  are  other  influences  which  strengthen  his 
hands  and  encourage  his  heart     I  feel  very  confident  that  the  conviclion  is 

S lining  on  the  minds  of  ministers  generally,  and  on  the  more  intelligent 
ymen  in  the  Churches,  that  the  cause  of  Education  for  the  ministry  is  one  of 
commanding  importance  at  this  day,  and  that  to  prosecnte  the  cause  success* 
fully,  eyangelical  Seminaries  scatteiod  over  the  land  are  indispensable.  I  have 
been  repeatedly  addressed  by  ministers  and  intelligent  laymen  thus — ^  Your 
cause,  tiiough  a  hard  one  to  carry  forward,  I  consider  one  of  the  first  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time.'  That  the  cause  is  gradually  rising  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  more  intelligent,  and  securing  a  stronger  hold  on  their  affections.  I 
cannot  doubt.  I  think  there  is  no  practicable  way  of  presenting  these  two 
kindred  objects  advantageously  to  the  Churches  at  jn-esent  except  uniledly,*^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hickok,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  says : — 

"  I  slionld  expect  the  amount  of  contributions  to  grow  on  steadily  for  some 
years  to  come,  before  they  reach  the  full  amount  to  which  they  mav  be  per- 
manently continued.  Our  Churches  are  growing  in  wealth  and  numbers,  and 
I  hope  in  Christian  benevolence,  and  the  cause  of  education,  in  each  of  the 
departments  combinod,  is  steadily  rising  in  interest,  and  their  combination  giving 
favor  and  general  approbation,  so  far  as  the  facts  in  the  case  become  intel- 
ligently apprehended.  For  my  part»  I  see  nothing  better  nor  nearly  so  well 
for  both  Societies,  as  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  present  course." 

Could  both  objects  have  everywhere  a  separate  hearing, 
the  receipts  of  the  two  would  doubtless  be  essentially  increased 
beyond  what  can  be  realized  from  the  united  presentation — 
but  tfien  in  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  benevolent  organiza- 
tion, such  a  hearing  seems  out  of  the  question.  The  present 
arrangement  too,  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  economy, 
and  scope  of 'object — ^and  it  produces  such  a  blending  of  inte- 
rests as  is  likely  to  secure  access  to  all  Churches  possessed  of 
much  ability  to  aid,  and  thus  prove  a.  wise  arrangement  for 
both  Societies.  On  the  field  of  the  Central  Education  Society 
the  experiment  of  the  past  year  has  been  decidedly  and  mu- 
tually beneficial.  On  that  of  the  Western  "Education  Society 
as  much  has  been  accomplished,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
field — though  by  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  the  pecuniary 
advantage  at  the  outset  accrues  mainly  to  that  Society.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  beneficiaries  reported  by  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  at  its  last  anniversary,  were  connected  with  the  two 
local  Societies  above  named. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

In  addition  to  (he  Annual  Report  and  the  Annual  Discourse, 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  there  has  been 
issued,  ain  edition  of  the  masterly  address,  "  On  the  utilitt 
OP  Collegiate  and  Professional  Schools,"  delivered  in 
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behalf  of  the  Society,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  by  Profes- 
sor Edwards  A.  Park,  and  published  in  the  BibUotheca  Sacra. 
The  Premium  Essay  of  Professor  N.  Porter,  of  Yale  College, 
mentioned  in  our  last  Report,  is  now  in  press.  The  design  of 
the  Essay  is  to  set  in  striking  contrast,  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Puritans,  on  the 
other ;  and  to  show  that  the  Educational  Systems,  which  are 
based  on  these  principles,  must  produce  men  whose  characters 
will  be  opposed  in  almost  every  particular.  It  is  contended 
that  education  is  not  to  be  judged  solely  by  the  intellectual  train- 
ing which  it  imparts,  but  by  the  men  whom  it  sends  into  ac- 
tive life.  A  history  of  the  educational  influences,  which  were 
originated  and  sustained  by  the  Jesuits,  is  given  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  surprising  power  of  their  Institutions,  in  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  amply  illustrated. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Jesuit  and  Puritan  Institutions,  ,in 
this  country,  are  enumerated,  with  the  design  to  do  justice  to 
the  peculiar  excellencies  and  defects  of  each. 

The  Essay  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
whether  it  is  probable  that  these  Institutions  will  exert  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  this  country.  It  is  designed  to  be  impartial 
and  thorough,  and  to  interest  thinking  men  in  the  considera- 
tion of  th^  great  power  exerted  by  educational  institutions,  in 
every  country,  and  especially  in  one  like  our  own. 


ANOTHER  INSTITUTION  EStIbLISHED. 

f       At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  we  were  enabled  to  strike  from 

I  our  list  Western  Reserve  College,"  as  no  longer  needing  the 

aid  of  the  Society.  From  the  following  letter  from  Prof.  Allen,  it 

will  be  seen  that* we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  doing  the 

same,  in  reference  to  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you,  that  we  shall  not  need  to  call  upon  you 
for  aid  this  year ;  and  we  hope,  by  the  favor  of  Providence,  to  be  able,  hence- 
forth,  to  sustain  the  Institution  on  its  present  foundation,  without  foreign  aid. 
We  are  under  the  highest  obligation  to  you  and  the  friends  of  Christ  who, 
through  you,  have  contributed  to  our  relief,  when  our  finances  were  in  an  eta- 
barrassed  state.  But  for  the  aid  thus  obtained,  I  see  not  how  we  could  have 
avoided  at  least  a  temporanr  suspension.  The  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Beecher 
have  become  responsible  for  his  support,  and  our  income  will,  hereafler,  meet 
the  salaries  of  the  Faculty. 

I  hope  that  your  means  of  aiding  other  Institutions  will  be  increased,  not 
only  by  the  amount  given  us  heretofore,  but  by  greatly  increased  contributions 
to  your  cause.  This  must  be  the  result,  if  your  friends  have  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  intimate  connection  between  our  Colleges  and  every  thing  that 
promises  good  for  the  West  Our  only  hope  for  a  supply  of  educated  min- 
isters, is  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  these  Institutions,  which  have  been 
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founded  and  BOBUined  for  this  very  end.  The  foundations  of  all  were  laid  in 
prayer,  and  all  that  has  been  done  for  them  and  by  them,  is  the  fruit  of  faith 
m  God  and  consecration  to  his  cause.  I  have  neVn  had  a  doubt  of  their  ulti- 
mate success,  and  the  trials,  severe  and  very  protracted,  through  which  they 
have  passed  or  are  passing,  have  only  confirmed  my  convictions,  that  Christ 
acknowledged  them  as  his,  and  was  preparing  tiiem  to  do  a  great  work, 
throughout  the  entire  West  not  only,  but  torou^  the  world. 

While  in  the  Western  States,  we  count  their  sons  by  scores,  their  voices 
are  heard,  at  this  very  day,  proclaiming  the  glad  news  of  salvation,  in  twenty 
States  of  the  Union,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  in  South- 
ern Asia,  China,  and  Westem  Africa,  and  on  the  Mountains  of  Lebanon.— 
Blessed  is  that  mar  who  has  contributed  to  give  them  fermanekce 
and  power  to  do  good. 

D.  H.  ALLEN. 

Walnut  HUls,  Oct.  23rd,  1850. 


MARIETTA   COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  fast  approximating  the  position  of  W.  R. 
College  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  commuoication  to  the  Board,  signed  by  President 
Smith  and  Professor  Andrews  :— 

The  undersigned,  in  hehalf  of  the  Trustees  of  Marietta  College,  desire  to 
express  their  mteful  acknowledgments  for  the  aid  furnished  them,  during  the 
past  year,  by  the  Society.  That  aid  has  been  to  the  Institution,  in  past  years, 
of  signal  service.  It  has  enabled  the  Trustees  to  pay  lai]^er  instalments  to 
(he  members  of  the  Faculty ;  and  it  has  encx)uraged  them  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  efforts,  to  bring  the  Institution  to  a  point  where  further  application  to 
the  Eastern  Churches  would  be  unnecessary.  It  would  give  them  the  highest 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  to^e  Societv,  that  this  point  was  already  attamed. 
But  though  some  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege, it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  do  without  the  aid 
of  the  Society,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  spring  of  1847,  an  effort  was  commenced, 
to  raise  for  the  College  the  sum  of  $50,000.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society, 
in  October,  1848,  one  half  of  that  sum  was  reported  as  subscribed.  Owing  to 
circumstances  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  repeat,  no  advance  was  made 
in  this  work  during  the  next  year.  The  undersigned  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  progress  since  the  last  Anniversary  of  the  Societv.  In  March  last, 
the  Professorship  of  $10,000,  to  which  allusion  was  maoe  in  our  last  report, 
was  completed ;  making  $36,000  on  our  field.  This  amount,  of  which  more 
than  half  was  contributed  in  Marietta  and  Harmar,  has  not  been  raised  without 
g^eat  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  donors.  Nearly  all  of  it  has  been  given  by 
pious  men,  who  regaraed  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  College,  as  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  that  region. 

it  may  be  added,  that  some  friends  of  the  Institution  have  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken to  secure  a  Fund  of  $10,000,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  benefit 
of  the  library,  and  that  some. $7,600  have  already  been  subscribed,  by  a  few 
individuals. 

Of  the  ^7000  subscribed  at  the  East  for  the  benefit  of  this 
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College,  $2000  were  obtained  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  $5000 
in  Lee,  Mass. — Pres.  Smilli  and  Prof.  Andrews  farther  say : — 

In  the  town  of  Lee,  there  were  thirty  persons  who  contribated  in  enms 
of  fifty  dollars  and  apward,  betokening  an  unusual  appreciation  of  an  object 
which  is  generally  thought  to  be  not  well  suited  to  impress  the  great  body  of 
Christians.  Without  doubt  no  small  portion  of  this  success  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Society  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Todd  was  specially  alluded  to  by 
some  of  the  coutributors.  The  objections  so  commonly  heard  to  giving  to 
Western  Colleges,  have  been  urged  by  but  very  few  to  whom  application 
have  been^nade ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  has  been  well  spoken  of,  and  their 
best  wishes  for  its  advancement  expressed  by  those  who  were  obliged  to  decline 
giving. 

The  undersigned  express  the  hope,  that  the  present  may  be  the  last 
application  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  Marietta  College  to  make  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

In  order  to  secure  this  point  $11,000,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  already  obtained,  will  be  necessary — ^but  we  hope  and 
trust  that  before  the  close  of  another  year,  this  sum  will  be 
supplied  by  noble-hearted  benefactors. 


ILLINOIS    COLLEGE. 

The  President  of  Illinois  College  in  presenting  the  annual 
application  for  aid  in  behalf  of  that  Institution,  says : 

We  hope  the  Society  will  feel  encouraged  by  the  fact,  that  though  our 
expenses  are  estimated  to  be  greater  than  for  several  years,  our  deficit  is 
less  than  we  have  ever  before  t^n  able  to  report  since  we  have  been  receiving 
aid  from  the  Society.    The  reason  of  this  encouraging  fact  is  the  additiok 

TO  OTJR  BESOURCES  OF  $20,000  FOB  THE  PEBMANENT  ENDOWMENT  OF   THE 

College.  This  sum  has  been  raised  in  this  State,  and  an  important  portion  of 
the  field  remains  yet  to  be  canvassed.  The  Trustees  are  prosecuting  the  effort 
for  an  endowment  of  $50,000  as  fast  as  possible,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
pleting it  on  the  home  field,  if  possible,  and  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  that  body, 
held  on  the  7th  of  last  month,  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

Illinois  College  is  now  in  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  than  at 
any  former  peri<^,  and  is  evidently  deserving  as  it  receives  the  confidence  of 
the  Church.  We  express  our  gratitude  to  God  that  a  greater  number  than 
usual  of  pious  young  men  are  now  in  its  halls.  We  feel  called  upon  to  un- 
ceasingly entreat  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  pour  out  there  the  spirit  of 
oil  grace,  that  they  mavbe  prepared  by  fervent  piety  and  self-sacrifice,  for  the 
wants  of  the  age  and  the  Cnnrch, 
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WABASH   COLLEGE.     . 

"  Wabash  College,"  saya  Professor  Hovey,  •*  wHa  the  pioneer  College  of 
the  Upper  Wabash  Valley,  and  is  now  the  only  institation  of  the  kind,  not 
only  in  this  valley,  hut  in  the  State  which  receives  the  special  patronage  of 
our  own  denomination.  Its  location,  healthy  and  central  to  the  beautiful  valley 
whose  name  it  bears,  possesses  many  advantages  for  extensive  and  perma- 
nent influence.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  country  destined  to  great  wealth,  and 
a  dense  population.  Bv  the  internal  improvements  completed,  and  in  progress, 
it  will  be  easily  accessible  from  remote  parts  of  the  State. 

**  All  we  need,  to  secure  a  wide  and  most  valuable  influence,  are  the  requisite 
means  to  sustain  the  institution,  and  to  enlarge  its  advantages  as  the  necessities 
of  the  country  require,  and  a  continuance  and  increase  of  the  devoted  spirit  of 
Christian  enterprise  with  which  it  was  founded.  The  Freshman  class  is  the 
largest  we  have  ever  had,  and  will  number  eighteen  or  twenty." 

The  Trastees  are  now  prosecuting  an  effort  in  that  State 
to  procure  the  means  to  erect  a  Chapel,  &c.,  and  about  ^4,000 
have  already  been  subscribed  towards  the  object. 


KNOX  COLLEGE. 

In  the  annual  application  from  this  Institution  the  President 


The  resources  of  the  College  have  decidedly  improved  during  the  last 
year.  The  debts  have  diminished  and  the  productive  fund  increased,  so  as 
to  show  a  difierence  in  favor  of  the  College  of  some  $2,000. 

Rev.  John  Waters,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College,  has  given  all  his 
Scholarship  right  to  the  College  to  begin  a  fund  to  educate  candidates  for  the 
ministry — the  value  at  present  rates  amounting  to  $1,176.  Candidates  to  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

We  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  aid  the  Society  is  affording  us,  not 
only  by  the  help  actually  received,  but  by  the  increase  of  our  courage  and  confi- 
dence to  go  forward  in  the  erection  of  our  buildings,  which  we  hope  by  the  most 
rigid  economy  and  strenuous  exertions  to  carry  forward  without  incurring  a 
ruinous  debt  Two  of  our  students  are  now  paying  twenty-four  dollars  a  year 
for  a  small  chamber  in  a  low-roofed  house — all  the  rooms  that  we  have  being 
fiUed. 


BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

The  Treasurer  of  Beloit  College,  in  the  renewed  appeal  in 
bhalf  of  that  Institution,  says  :— 

The  permanent  property  of  the  College  has  been  increased,  during  the 
last  year,  by  a  donation  of  $10,000,  by  Rev.  M.  P.  Squier,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. ; 
by  subscriptions,  in  this  remon,  about  $10,000 ;  and  a  donation  of  6,000  acres 
of  land,  by  Mrs.  Hale,  of  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  valued  (at  least)  at  $10,000. 
This  adde^  to  what  was  reported,  last  year,  makes  the  permanent  property  of 
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the  Collese  $52,288.  Of  this  property,  however,  only  about  $5,000  is  pro- 
dactive  of  present  income,  for  toe  support  of  Instructors.  Of  the  remainder, 
about  $13,000  consists  in  the  value  of  the  Building  Grounds,  Library,  Furni- 
ture, etc.  The  income  of  Professor  Squier's  donation,  is  secured  to  himself, 
during  life,  as  the  saktry  of  his  Professorship,  in  the  Institution,  and  the  re- 
maining property  consists  chiefly  in  unprod active  wild  lands. 

The  President  of  the  College,  in  a  communication  accompanying  the 
statement,  of  the  Treasurer,  says — Both  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Facul- 
ty, enter  on  this  fourth  year  of  the  College,  with  minds  impressed  more  than 
ever  with  the  importance  of  the  enterprise  they  have  undertaken,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  greatly  encouraged  to  prosecute  with  vigor,  the  hard  work  neces- 
sary to  cany  it  on  successfully. 

The  action  of  a  College,  upon  these  several  classes,  cannot  be  expected 
to  develop  great  results  in  a  day.  The  influences  which  it  is  giving  out  are 
subtle,  and  we  cannot  trace  them  allalon^  their  way. 

The  force  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  as  applied  to  our  case,  depends 
on  two  facts,  which,  though  it  may  seem  like  assumption  on  our  part  to  say  so, 
we  believe  to  be  fullv  established.  The  first  is,  that  the  interest  of  Christians, 
in  the  Fellowship  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  in  this  entire 
region,  is  concentrated  on  our  Institution.  This  concentration  of  interest  and 
action,  on  one  movement,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  your  Society. 
The  other  fact  is,  that  no  other  Institution  is  likely  to  set  and  maintain  that 
standard  of  scholarship,  which,  we  believe,  the  best  interests  of  this  country  de- 
mand. At  any  rate,  we  feel  ourselves  charged  with  the  high  responsibility  of 
establishing  the  standard  of  thorough  schmarship,  and,  because  of  this,  we 
need  your  aid. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  urge  what  is  with  us,  even  a  chief  considera- 
tion. It  is  the  importance  of  connecting  with  those  Institutions  which  lead 
the  cause  of  education,  a  positive  religious  influence,  which  shall  identify 
them  with  the  whole  grand  movement  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  King- 
dom. 


WITTENBERG  COLLEGE. 

In  the  Annual  application  for  aid,  the  President  of  this  In- 
stitution says  :— 

When  this  difficult  enterprise  was  undertaken,  some  years  ago,  there 
were  but  few  men  who  had  faith  enough  to  undertake  it,  and  it  is  well,  per- 
haps, that  the  many  doubts  entertained  by  others,  as  to  its  success,  did  not 
open  the  eyes  of  these  to  the  difficulties  which  they  have  since  realized.  On 
a  review  of  the  past  history  of  the  Institution,  we  may  truly  say, '  Hitherto,  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us.*  Year  by  year,  the  influence  whicn  it  was  designed  to 
exert  on  the  German  Churches  and  the  emigrant  population,  is  greatly  in- 
creasing, as  is  manifest,  in  the  number  of  young  men  who  have  £en  called 
forth  from  these  sources,  to  enter  upcm  a  course  of  education  in  it,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  it,  into  fields  of  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  the  eighteen  who,  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, entered  the  Ministry,  from  the  Theological  Department,  we  have  again 
sent  forth  seven  young  men,  six  of  whom  have  already  taken  charge  of  desti- 
tute churches  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  West,  and  the  seventh  has  just  been  com- 
missioned to  go  as  a  Missionary  to  India. 

This  young  brother,  of  German  parentage,  and  a  convert  from  Romanism, 
would  have  b^n  peculiarly  useful  in  the  West,  but  as  we  have  good  TeaB<»i 
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to  belieTe  that  he  waa  diviiiely  called  to  go  to  the  Heatlien,  we  are  asBured 
that  his  labors  there,  in  their  reflex  influence,  will  be  of  vast  importance  to 
the  Institution  and  Churches  here. 

\fe  have  had  156  students  in  attendance,  during  the  iMist  year.  The 
College  building,  which  waJs  indispensable  for  the  accommooation  of  young 
men  m  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  we  must  mainly  look  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  German  Churches,  has,  during  the  year,  been  brought  into  a  conm- 
tion  to  receive  the  students.  This  work,  which  has  required  many  sacrifices, 
and  which  we  had  to  suspend,  during  the  last  year,  from  want  of  funds,  we 
have  been  graciously  enabled  to  prosecute,  this  summer,  without  delay. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  edifice,  is  about  $22,000.  At  present, 
however,  we  will  finish  only  the  inside,  which  will  be  accomplisfaea  in  the 
course  of  tliis  winter.  The  cost  of  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  about 
(18,000.  Of  this  sum  $13,000  are  already-paid,  so  that  we  need  only  $6,000 
more,  to  put  the  building  in  a  condition  to  answer  all  the  necessary  purposes 
of  the  Jnstitntion.  We  hold  notes  for  scholarships,  to  the  amount  oi^$9,000, 
wluch  will  all  be  due  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years.  If,  then,  we  can 
only  meet  the  demands  for  the  above*mentioned  $5,000,  during  this  winter, 
we  think  we  can  afterwards  found  the  Institution  by  the  sale  of  scholarships, 
and  money  collected  in  our  own  Churches 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  our  institution  is 
committed  to  the  cause  of  Evangelical  religion,  the  promotion  of  the  revival  of 
*  vital  Godliness  which  has  prevaUed  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  portions  of  the 
German  Churches.  Of  those  views  and  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions necessarv  for  Church  membership— of  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath, 
&c.,  upon  which  the  salvation  of  the  German  Churches  and  the  extension  of 
the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  so  much  depend. 


FIELD   OP   THE    SOCIETY. 

This  at  present  embraces  the  four  States  of  Ohio,  IndianaJ 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Although  these  States  compose  a  sec- 1 
tion  only  of  the  West,  yet  that  section  is  one  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance, ^siA  essentially  mcL^iJies  the  work  in  which  the  Society 
is  engaged.  This  field  m  its  boundaries  on  the  north  strikes 
upon  the  great  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  embracing 
more  than  five  hundred  miles  of  Lake  coast.  Its  eastern  and 
southern  sides  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  are  washed  by 
the  Ol^io  River,  and  its  western  side  for  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance, by  the  Mississippi.  On  the  south  it  terminates  at  the 
junction  of  these  rivers,  and  for  some  thirteen  hundred  miles 
they,  constitute  the  dividing  hue  between  this  territory  and  the 
domains  of  slavery*  Its  area  is  not  far  from  190,000  square 
miles,  and  with  some  250  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
(which  is  the  mean  average  in  Belgium,  France,  England,  Hol- 
h^d  4nd  Italy,)  its  population  would  exceed  46,000,000.  And 
in  view  of  its  agricultural  and  mineral  resources — its  material 
and  means  of  manufacture — its  channels  of  trade,  &c.,  we  can- 
.not  doubt  its  capacity  to  sustain  such  a  population. 
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On  this  field  within  the  memory  of  some  now  living,  changes 
have  been  witnessed  which,  ordinarily,  a  series  of  centuries 
would  not  produce.  The  first  settlement  in  Ohio  was  made  ii^ 
1788,  at  Marietta  and  during  the  same  year,  the  first  sermon 
ever  preached  to  white  men  in  that  State  was  delivered  hard 
by  the  present  site  of  Marietta  College.  Fifty  years  ago  last 
June,  a  little  band  of  pioneers  from  Connecticut,  commenced 
the  settlement  of  Hudson  by  felling  the  forest  where  Western 
Reserve  College  now  stands.  The  man  is  said  to  be  still  living 
who  saw  the  first  cellar  dug  in  Cincinnati — now  a  city  of  some 
120,000  inhabitants. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  less  than  6000  settlers  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  In  Illinois  one  or  two  French  settlements 
were  commenced  as  early  as  1683 — but  the  first  American  set- 
tlers arrived  Ihere,  in  1788,  from  Kentucky.  The  first  Protes- 
tant preacher  (a  Baptist)  visited  the  State  in  the  same  year. 
Under  his  preaching  occurred  the  first  revival  of  religion  ever 
known  on  the  banks  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  Of  the  fruits  of 
this  revival  the  first  Protestant  Church  (a  Baptist)  was  formed* 
in  1796,  and  with  rules  opposed  to  slavery.  The  first  common 
school  taught  in  that  State  by  an  American  was  gathered  in  1793. 
The  first  Sabbath  School  in  Illinois  was  formed  in  1819. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  prairie  fires  swept  over  the  spot 
where  Illinois  College  now  stands,  and  over  the  site  of  Knox 
College  as  late  as  1836.  In  1834  there  was  only  one  white  man 
in  Milwaukie — now  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants. 

The  first  wheat  ever  committed  to  the  earth  in  Ohio  was 
sown  in  the  fall  of  1788.  The  first  mail  route  across  the  AUe- 
ganies  was  ordered  by  Congress,  in  September,  1786,  and  from 
1794  (o  1798  the  mail  was  carried  from  Wheeling  to  Cincin- 
nati in  boats,  which  occupied  six  ^ays  in  descending  and 
twelve  days  in  ascending  the  river. 

In  1802  the  first  Government  vessel  appeared  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  1818  the  first  steamboat,  "  The-  Walk-in-the-  WaXerP 
In  1819  this  boat  appeared  in  trips  on  Lake  Huron.  In  1826 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  were  first  ploughed  by  the  keel 
of  a  steamboat  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Green  Bay,  ^nd  in  1832, 
the  first  steamboat  arrived  at  Chicago.  Previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  barges 
and  keel-boats  afforded  all  the  facilities  for  commercial  trans- 
portation between  Pittsburgh  and  New  Orleans.  In  addition 
to  oars  and  sails,  they  were  propelled  against  the  currents  of  those 
mighty  rivers  by  "  cordelling,*'  "poling,*'  "bushwhacking,"  &c. 
The  first  steamboat  built  on  the  Western  waters  was  launch- 
ed at  Pittsburgh  in  1811,  and  as  late  as  1816,  the  practicability 
of  navigating  the  Ohio  with  steamboats  was  regarded  as 
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doubtful.  But  in  1817  a  trip  was  made  by  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising Captain  from  New  Orieans  to  Louisville  in  25  days. 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  rejoicing,  and  a  public  dinner  to 
the  daring  individual  who  had  achieved  the  miracle. 

Railroads  are  now  beginning  to  penetrate  this  region  in 
every  direction,  not  only  connecting  its  several  parts  with  each 
other,  but  with  the  great  sections  of  our  country.  Lines  ex- 
tending from  our  seaboard  through  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ijakes,  will  soon  bring  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  into  close  proximity.  The  Mobile 
and  Chicago  Railroad  striking  the  territory  now  under  conside- 
tion,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  branching  to  Chicago,  Ga- 
lena, and  Dubuque,  will  link  the  "  inland  seas"  of  the  North 
with  the  Gulf  on  the  South,  and  then  the  great  highway  op 
NATIONS  destined  soon,  no  doubt,  to  stretch  onward  to  the  Pa- 
cific, must  cross  the  Father  of  Waters  somewhere  within  the 
limits  of  our  present  field  of  operation.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
the  very  heart  of  the  nation. 

The  parallels  of  latitude  between  which  these  States  lie, 
are  most  favorable  to  physical  development  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter. .Here  is  the  home  of  freedom,  and  here  will  be  wealth 
and  power,  and  irrepressible  energy.  Any  tendencies  to  ener- 
vation growing  out  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  necessaries  and  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life 
can  be  obtained,  may  be  effectually  counteracted  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  people  on  the  east  with  New  England,  the  home 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  on  the  west  with  vast  regions 
famed  for  magnificent  schemes  and  daring  adventure — and 
feeling,  as  they  will,  every  movement  of  the  great  tides  of 
business  that  will  perpetually  sweep  from  ocean  to  ocean — 
bearing  in  their  ebb  and  flow  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  population  of  this  section  of  the  West  has  probably 
reached  some  four  and  a  half  millions.  Each  one  of  these  four 
States  is  a  young  empire.  The  present  annual  net  money 
value  of  the«commerce  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  is  esti- 
mated at  some  •  1170,000,000,  and  probably  not  less  than 
800  steamboats  ply  on  the  Western  Rivers,  driving  a  trade, 
the  net  value  of  which  exceeds  $250,000,000.  And  all  these 
changes  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  numbers  still 
living — and  during  a  period  not  much  longer  than  that  often 
covered  by  the  ministry  of  a  single  individual. 

The  question  is  truly  a  momentous  one — how  these  accu- 
mulating millions  shall  be  reached  by  the  transforming  power 
of  the  Gospel — ^these  mighty  energies  turned  into  right  chan- 
nels, and  this  vast  wealth  consecrated  to  Christ  and  his  ca^ise^ 
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SO  that  when  this  heart  of  the  nation  beats,  its  pulsations  shall 
convey  life  to  all  the  extremities. 


ROMANISM. 

It  is  a  coincidence  perhaps  worthy  of  mention,  that  simul- 
taneously with  the  starting  of  the  idea  which  was  the  germ 
of  this  Society,  a  Pamphlet  was  issued  in  London  and  Dublin, 
entitled  a  "  Proposed  new  plan  of  a  General  Emigration  So- 
ciety— By  a  Catholic  gentleman,"  which  imfolded  a  grand 
scheme  for  planting  Irish  Catholic  Colonies  in  the  Western 
States — one  of  the  leading  designs  of  which  was  to  render  the 
Catholic  religion  predominant  in  this  coimtry.  The  design 
was  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other  nations  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  Society.  The  Protestant  cause  in  America  was 
represented  as  "  weak,"  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  a  house 
so  "  divided  against  itself '  could  not  "stand  long,"  while  the 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  contrary,  was  "  silently,  but  surely 
advancing."  One  example  in  proof  of  this  was  St  Louis, 
which,  "  risen  up,  as  it  were  yesterday,  in  the  heart  of  this 
coimtry,  now  boasts  of  more  than  30,000  inhabitants,  12,000  of 
which  are  German,  Belgian,  French  and  Irish  Catholics, 

MAINLY  ATTRACTED  BY  THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  AF- 
FORDED BY  Belgian  Jesuits,  who  have  not  only  been 
the  means  of  establishing  a  magnificent  Cathedral  in  this  city, 
but  also  a  College  now  classed  so  high  in  affording  instruction, 
that  beyond  the  commendations  universally  bestowed  on  its 
internal  arrangements,  its  rules  may  be  almost  said  to  hold  out 
the  best  model  for  diffusing  knowledge  through- 
out the  West." 

At  the  same  time,  language,  like  the  following,  was  uttereu 
by  Protestant  Instructors,  toiUng  on  that  field :— "  We  have 
been  pained  and  sick  at  heart.  We  have  seen  Institutions  of 
learning,  struggling  for  a  bare  existence,  which  ought  to  have 
been  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  able  to  impart  the\|r  own  energy 
to  all  around  them.  We  hear  men,  the  enemies  Of  our  religion 
and  our  God,  sneer  at  our  weakness  and  inefficiency,  and  giv- 
ing their  time  and  strength  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood." 

So  far  as  the  success  of  Romanism  was  concerned,  this  crip- 
pled condition  of  our  Literary  Institutions  at  the  West,  was  in 
a  very  high  degree  calculated  to  excite  apprehension.  For  it 
is  well  understood,  that  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  constitutes  the 
life  and  power  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  and,  that  the  great 
*  strength  of  the  Jesuits  lies  in  their  Educational  Institutions, 
Just  at  this  dark  point,  however,  this  Society  rose  into  being ; 
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^aiMl  soon  after  its  organization,  one  of  its  originators  used  the 
feUowing  language :— ^^  Out  of  this  movement,  if  wisely  guid- 
^,  may  spring  results  of  which  we  }iave  formed^  at  present^ 
Very  inadequate  concoptions.  Its  relatione  to  the  coming  war 
of  mind,  as  to  the  Papacy  and  Puseytsm,  God  only  can  see. 
Sut  it  looks  as  if  he  were  designing  by  it  thoroughly  to  organ- 
ize his  forces  €or  the  coming  war.  If  Ignatius  Loyx>la  and  his 
Jesuits^  by  their  educational  |dans,  caused  the  .power  of  the 
Devil  to  be  /ok  in  every  laad,  shati  it  ^seem  strange,  if  God 
ishall  organize,  in  our  land,  an  opposing  power,  to  maintain  his 
own  cause -1"  Although  the  great  Romish  scheme  above  al*- 
iuded  to  was  never  executed  m  manner  muijorm^  yet  hordes 
of  emigrants  have  «ince  been  poured  upon  our  shores,  beyond 
«ny  thing  that  was  anticipated  when  it  was  pryected.  The 
Very  announcement  of  it,  however,  had  an  influence  in  quicfc- 
■ening  Protestant  activity,  in  all  its  modes  <^  operation,  at  the 
Wesk  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  cltist^  of  institu^ 
tions  which  this  Society  has  saved  from  ruin,  or  is  now  aid- 
ing {to  say  nothing  of  others  under  the  direction  of  Protest^ 
«nts),  constitutes  an  educational  power,  in  comparison  with 
which  all  tha*  Rome  can  show  in  the  way  of  higher  institu*- 
tions,  on  the  same  field,  is  weakness. 

It  is  believed  that  in  instances  not  a  few,  where  danger,  real 
«nd  imminent  from  this  source,  has  been  averted  by  efforts 
having  thcirorigin  in  satntarj/Jears^  representations  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  Protestant  cause  have  been  made,  calculated  to 
produce  the  impression  that  the  alarm  which  aroused  Protest- 
ant zeal  was  a  fatee  alarm.  The  argument  seems  to  be,  "  there 
iBnmo  no  formidable  enemy,  and  no  danger ;  therefore,  none 
ever  existed.''  It  was  a  sagacious  remark  of  one  whose  warn*- 
tng  voice,  in  reference  to  the  dangers  of  Romanism,  has  often 
^sounded  through  the  nation,  that  there  was  **  no  danger  from 
the  Catholics  in  the  West,  but  in  doubiing  the  danger^" 


WANT  OF  MINISTERS^ 

The  present  exigency  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  in  re^- 
spect  to  the  Christian  ministry^  places  the  work  accomplished 
by  this  Society  in  an  impressive  light.  It  is  not  only  true  that 
«the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness;"  it  is  also  all  open  to 
Christian  effort.  That  the  great  harvest  of  the  world  is  every* 
where  perishing  for  the  want  of  laborers,  is  an  almost  uhiver* 
sally  conceded  point.  The  call  for  laborers  is  borne  upon 
every  breeze  that  sweeps  from  beyond  the  ocean  and  the 
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mountains.  It  is  echoed  by  our  Missionary  Boards,  and  re- 
echoed by  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  and  the  universal  religious 
press.  So  far  as  our  own  county  is  concerned,  we  have  had^ 
on  the  one  hand,  a  vast  expansion  of  territory — a  most  rapid 
increase  of  our  own  population,  and  an  unparalleled  foreign 
influx— an  organization  of  society  on  a  scale  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  human  history,  and  fields  of  labor,  almost  without 
number,  laid  open ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  the 
denominations  which  sustain  this  Society  (to  say  nothing  of 
others),  and  whose  glory  and  power  for  good  have  ever  been 
in  an  educated  and  evangelical  ministry,  for  a  long  course  of 
years  there  was  not  only  a  relative  but  an  cuUtud  and  rapid 
diminution  of  candidates  for  the  sacred  office.  The  facts  on 
which  this  Isist  statement  is  based  are  floating  through  all  our 
channels  of  religious  information,  and  their  repetition  here 
might  be  useless. 

Had  the  institutions  at  the  West,  now  happily  saved  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Society,  been  sufiered  to  go  to  ruin, 
half  a  century  would  not  have  sufficed  to  repair  the  injury. 
They  are  now,  just  when  they  are  most  needed,  coming  into 
full  life,  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  work  of  enlightening  and 
saving  the  West.  They  are  not,  however,  founded  in  order  to 
meet  a  temporary  exigency  simply,  but  to  provide  from  age  to 
age  for  the  ever  recurring  wants  of  Christian  society.  We  are, 
ourselves,  now  gathering  harvests,  the  seed  time  of  which  con- 
nects with  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history  as  a  nation.  So 
the  founders  of  these  institutions,  and  the  Directors  and  pa- 
trons of  this  Society,  have  their  eye  not  upon  the  present  only, 
but  upon  the  remotest  ages  of  Western  history.  The  influence 
which  they  exert  in  multiplying  the  number  of  young  men  at 
the  West  who  will  obtain  an  education,  and  in  increasing  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  were  especially 
pointed  out  in  our  Fifth  Annual  Report. 

We  deeply  regret  that,  in  connection  with  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  report,  as  we  did  m  some  former  years,  the  pre- 
valence of  revivals  of  religion ;  still,  in  several  of  the  institu- 
tions, interesting  cases  of  conversion  have  occurred  during  the 
year.  We  would  most  earnestly  commend  these  institutions 
to  the  prayers  of  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Society.  With- 
out the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  imparting  wisdom  to  their 
Boards  of  Trust,  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  an  earnest 
religious  spirit  to  their  instnictors,  converting  and  sanctifyinj 
grace  to  students,  they  will  inevitably  fail  of  their  high  an( 
sacred  ends. 

So  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  there  is  an  incidental 
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advantage,  of  no  little  importance,  growing  out  of  our  present 
mode  of  operation.  An  active  Agency,  moving  constantly 
among  the  Churches,  and  spreading  out  the  claims  of  such  in- 
stitutions, is  most  happily  adapted  to  awaken  interest  in 
their  behalf  And  those  who  make  even*  small  contributions, 
are  more  likelj,  from  that  simple  fact,  to  pray  for  their  prospe- 
rity. Foun tarns  of  vast  power  they  will  be,  but  whether  of 
blessed  power,  will  depend  upon  the  influence  that  is  called 
down  upon  them  through  the  medium  of  prayer. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  by  an  officer  in 
a  New  England  College,  just  previous  to  the  last  Concert  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges,  exhibits  a  spirit  that  is  needed  by  all  who 
instruct  in  such  institutions : — 

'*  We  rejoice  that  an  increased  interest  is  manifesting  itBelf  among  Chris- 
tians, in  respect  to  the  annual  fast  for  Literary  Institutions,  and  we  hope 
Christians  will  not  cease  to  remember  us  when  that  day  is  past.  I  have  now 
attended  twenty-four  or  five  of  these  annual  concerts,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
time  in  the  year  when  so  deep  a  religious  impression  is  made.  It  is  a  most 
solemn  thought  that  you  are  made  the  object  of  the  prayers  of  the  most  devoted 
Christians  all  over  the  land  ;  and  the  heart  that  does  not  feel  in  such  circum- 
stances would  hardly  be  moved  by  the  visible  presence  of  Jehovah.  We  be- 
seech Christians  to  be  earnest  in  our  behalf,  and  to  offer  up  their  prayers  with 
strong  crying  and  teans.  For  how  can  we  live — and  how  can  the  Churches 
afford  to  have  us  live  any  longer  without  a  revival  ?" 

That  institution  was  soon  rejoicing  in  a  revival,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  some  thirty  Students. 

We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  generally  little  understood  to 
how  large  an  extent  our  Churches  are  indebted  to  College  Re- 
vivals for  their  supply  of  Pastors.  From  some  investigations 
which  have  been  made,  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of 
hopeful  conversions  among  the  graduates  of  the  Colleges  aided 
by  the  Society,  is  full  one-half  of  the  whole  number  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry.  It  would  not  follow  from 
this,  however,  that  one-half  of  the  latter  number  was  actually 
composed  of  those  particular  individuals.  The  number  of 
hopeful  conversions  in  all  departments  of  these  several  institu- 
tions, is  probably  twofold  greater  than  the  whole  number  of 
graduates  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry. 

"  Besides  those  whom  we  have  graduated,"  says  the  President  of  the 
Illinois  College,  "  we  have  had  connected  with  the  College,  mostly  with  its 
preparatory  department,  in  the  course  of  its  past  history,  probably  not  less  than 
seven  hundred  youth.  Of  these  no  accurate  account  can  be  given.  Many  of 
them  have  become,  in  various  religious  denominations,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
some  of  whom  have  attained  to  distinguished  influence  and  usefulness.  One 
of  them  was  for  some  time  a  Chaplain  of  Congress,  and  is  now  a  much  ad- 
mired and  beloved  Minister  of  Christ.  Another,  many  years  affo  deceased, 
was  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
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State.  Others  of  our  students,  who  did  not  graduate,  are  influential  Lawyen 
and  Physicians,  and  highly  respected  and  useful  teachers  of  schools.  Among 
them  are  very  many,  who,  during  their  residence  at  the  College,  were  hope- 
fully converted  to  God,  and  have  ever  since  been  substantial,  consistent,  and 
influential  religious  men  in  the  various  Christian  denominations.'' 

The  records  of  other  Western  Colleges  would  reveal  similar 
facts.  About  one-fourlh  of  all  the  alumni  of  Williams  CoUege 
who  entered  the  ministry  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
were  converted  while  in  College.  The  same  is  true  of  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  alumni  of  Dartmouth  College  who 
entered  the  ministry  from  29  classes,  commencing  with  1809, 
Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Middlebury  College, 
in  answer  to  inquiries  on  this  subject  says : — "  In  casting  my 
eye  over  the  catalogue,  I  find  that  only  about  one-fifth  oi  the 
graduates  during  my  connection  with  the  institution,  who  be- 
came ministers,  were  considered  as  fruits  of  the  revivals  in  CoU 
lege.  But  there  were  many  hopeful  converts  in  those  revivals 
who  did  not  become  ministers,  many  of  whom,  I  trust,  carried 
a  religious  influence  into  other  professions  and  pursuits.  Be- 
sides, I  believe  the  proportion  was  larger  among  the  earlier 
classes  before  the  Education  Society  sent  large  numbers,  as  it 
did  during  my  connection  with  the  College,  into  every  class." 

It  has  been  stated,  on  apparently  good  authority,  that  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  existence  of  this  institution, 
every  class  but  one  was  permitted  to  share  in  a  religious 
awakening,  and  that  some  classes  received  three  or  four  such 
visits  of  mercy  while  in  College.  It  is  also  given  as  a  most 
remarkable  fact,  that  six  members  of  the  class  above  alluded  to 
were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
soon  after  leaving  College.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  in- 
stitution, it  is  said,  observe  the  hour  from  8  to  9  o'clock  on 
Sabbath  morning,  as  a  time  of  special  prayer  on  behalf  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  that  God  would  jfour  out  his  Spirit  on  the  Col- 
lege, and  call  young  men  firom  among  its  students  to  the  work 
ofthe  ministry. 


DURATION   OP  THE   SOCIETY, 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked.  Whether  the  So- 
ciety is  to  be  permanent  1  In  reply  to  this,  tiie  Directors  have 
only  to  say,  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  move  for  its  disso- 
lution whenever  the  providence  of  God  should  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  no  longer  demanded.  The  constitution 
imposes  a  limitation  as  to  the  kind  of  institutions  to  be  aided, 
but  none  whatever  as  to  their  number.     All  this  is  left  to  the 
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discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  assistance  afford- 
ed is  to  be  rendered  in  such  manner  and  so  long  only,  as  in 
their  judgment  the  exigencies  of  the  institutions  may  demand. 
When  the  time  shall  arrive  that  there  are  no  institutions  whose 
exigencies  demand  assistance,  the  Society  of  course  will  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  all  reason  for  its  continued  existence  will 
cease.  Or  the  same  result  will  follow,  if  better  methods  of 
affording  assistance  than  the  Society  offers  shall  hereafter  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  whole  question  therefore,  in  respect  to 
the  permanency  of  the  Society,  ought  to  turn  on  two  points, 
viz. :  1,  Whether  there  will  be  a  succession  of  institutions  at 
the  West,  whose  exigencies  will  demand  assistance ;  and  2, 
Whether  the  Society  affords  the  best  method  of  furnishing  this 
assistance. 

Indeed,  the  real  necessity  of  any  or  all  of  our  benevolent 
organizations,  hinges  upon  similar  points.  If  the  Sandwich 
Islands  should  assume  the  support  of  their  own  missions, 
the  American  Board  might  dissolve,*  were  there  no  other 
needy  sections  of  tlie  heathen  world.  Thte  demand  for  its 
perpetuity  will  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  such  sections. 
The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  is  rendered  perma- 
nent, not  by  granting  perpetual  aid  to  a  given  number  of 
churches,  but  to  a  succession  of  those  which  are  needy.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  in  process  of  time,  and  even  speedily^  given 
districts  of  the  West  will  reach  a  condition  of  mdependence, 
in  respect  to  the  support  of  indigetit  young  men  having  the 
ministry  in  view,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  churches  and  col- 
leges. In  consequence  of  $25,00()  received  through  the  Soci- 
ety, Western  Reserve  College  a  year  since  relinquished  all 
further  claim  upon  it,  and  left  the  Eastern  field.  And  is  New 
England  for  an  indefinite  period  to  send  money  to  the  Western 
Reserve  to  sustain  indigent  students  7 

But  the  moment  that  section  is  able  to  provide  for  its  own 
young  men,  the  main  reason  for  any  educational  machinery 
without  itself  vanishes.  Indeed  it  wholly  vanishes,  unless  it 
be  necessary  to  link  different  sections  of  the  country  together' 
which  are  more  than  able  to  provide  for  their  own  wants,  in 
order  to  pour  a  common  tidij  of  benevolence  upon  some  distant 
and  needy  district  California  and  Oregon  would  stand  in  no 
need  of  the  Eastern  States  simply  to  manage  their  educational 
machinery. 

In  the  same  way,  if  this  Society  has  any  thing  like  a  pro- 
longed existence,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  rendering  aid  to 
a  succession  of  needy  institutions.  It  commenced  operations 
by  receiving  five  such  upon  its  list.  Western  Reserve  College 
and  Lane  Theological  Seminary  have  relinquished  all  further 
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claims,  and  been  stricken  off.  Three  institutions  have  been 
added  to  the  original  list,  so  that  the  number  is  now  greater  by 
one  than  it  was  seven  years  since.  Any  one  would  do  very 
much  towards  settling  this  question  of  permanency,  who  could 
tell  us  how  many  new  States  are  to  be  carved  out  of  our  vast 
domain  during  the  next  twenty-five  or  fifty  years — by  how 
many  tens  of  millions  the  population  of  the  West  is  to  be  in- 
creased during  this  period — whether  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
foreign  immigmtion  now  setting  in  from  some  twenty  different 
nations  of  the  old  world,  is  to  continue  uninterrupted  in  its  flow 
— what  is  the  prospect  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  do- 
main of  ignorance — how  far  Jesuits  are  likely  to  multiply  their 
institutions  and  become  the  educators  of  Western  youth — and 
how  rapid  will  be  the  multiplication  of  churches  demanding 
pastors. 

We  have  seen  'what  wondrous  changes — within  the  me- 
mory of  those  now  living — have  been  witnessed  on  the  field  at 
present  occupied  by  thft  Society.  But  changes  far  more  won- 
derful have  occurred  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  One  short 
year  gave  to  California  a  "  commercial  importance  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  States."  She 
passed  her  minority  "  at  a  single  bound."  And  now  we  have 
six  Territories,  viz. : — Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Indian  and  New  Mexico.  From  these  Territories,  or  portions 
of  them,  we  shall  probably  have  at  least  six  additional  States 
before  the  six  institutions  now  on  our  list  can  all  be  put  in  a 
condition  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  Society. 

And  then  there  is  Iowa  yet  unprovided  for,  and  an  earnest  ap- 
peal for  aid  from  Germans  in  Missouri  is  now  before  the  Board. 
We  cannot  expect  that  the  scenes  of  California  will  be  re- 
enacted  ;  but  then,  in  every  direction  over  the  vast  regions 
covered  by  these  Territories,  settlements,  and  villages,  and 
cities  will  multiply,  creating  intellectual  and  moral  wants  on  a 
boundless  scale.  Each  State  will  be  an  organization  complete 
in  itself,  with  its  constitution  and  laws  and  the  whole  machine- 
ry of  government,  and  must  have  its  common  school  sys- 
tem and  its  academies.  Will  it  do  for  the  College,  "  the  illu- 
minating centre,"  the  "  heart"  of  the  system,  to  be  one,  two,  or 
three  thousand  miles  distant?  Well  has  it  been  said,  "there 
mtist  be  permanent  institutions  inhering  in  society  itself,  that 
shall,  from  age  to  age,  distil  constantly  life  and  light  into  the 
fountains  of  its  thought.  Its  well-spring  of  life  must  gush  from 
its  own  soil." 

The  tendency  to  the  undue  multiplication  of  Colleges  at 
the  West  is  notorious,  and  by  none  more  deplored  than  by  the 
members  of  this  Board.    The  whole  influence  of  the  Society 
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has  been  to  terminate  the  day  of  College  buildmg,  having  its 
origin  in  the  pecuniary  interest  of  indiriduals  or  localities — and 
to  place  every  movement,  having  such  aa  object  in  view,  upon 
a  broader  scale.  An  influence  calculated  to  produce  this  re- 
sult, goes  out  in  advance  of  all  negotiations  with  institutions, 
and  all  pledges  of  a4i  The  power  of  the  Society  for  good  in 
this  respect  will  obviously  depend  very  much  upon  the  degree 
of  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the  Churches.  Multitudes  in 
the  Eastern  States  atre  little  aware,  how  much  they  have  been 
kidebted  to  the  existence  of  the  Society  for  their  freedom  from 
solicitations  in  behalf  of  such  institutions  during  the  last  seven 
years.  The  list  of  worthless  enterprises  which  have  been  shut 
off  through  its  influence  has  not  been  small.   .' 

Bat  we  may  curtail  the  number  till  we  have  brought  it 
rigidly  within  the  demands  of  the  West,  and  the  work  will  still 
have  an  oppressive  magnitude.  The  constantly  increasing  facil- 
ities for  travel,  which  are  bringing  the  extremities  of  the  nation 
into  proximity,  and  making  distant  poinfe  easily  accessible,  are 
no  doubt  working  an  important  revolution.  But  who  would 
Chink  of  adopting  it  as  an  unerring  rule,  that  the  multiplication 
of  institutions  of  learning  should  be  inversely  as  the  increase  of 
Jacilities  for  travel?  This  would  make  sad  work  with  New 
England  Colleges.  Cover  the  whole  land  with  a  network  of 
Railmads,  and  give  each  road  the  speed  of  the  Telegraph  ;  and 
there  would  still  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  any 
one  teacher  could  instruct,  and  also  to  the  number  which  it 
would  be  best  to  have  congregated  in  a  single  institution — to 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  facilities  for  self-support  enjoyed 
by  having  them  scattered  at  various  points.  Nor  could  the 
nation  be  so  transmuted  into  one  vast  community  of  socialists 
that  all  local  peculiarities,  local  interests  and  wants  would  be 
annihilated,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  local  institutions  done 
away,  ft  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  continued 
succession  of  institutions  at  the  West  whose  "  exigencies"  will 
demand  assistance. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  point  on  which  this  question  of 
permanency  hinges,  viz.-  Whether  the  Society  furnislivjs  the 
best  method  of  affording  this  assistance  ?  The  most  obvious 
benefits  resulting  from  an  organization  are — 1st,  The  security 
furnished  to  the  Churches  against  the  support  of  worthless  or 
needless  institutions ;  and  2nd,  A  simplification  which  prevents 
the  distraction  caused  by  multiplied  applications  in  behalf  of 
the  same  general  otject  The  security  furnished  to  the 
Churches  ^ould  obviously  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  Board, 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  information  at  its  command, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  that  information  should  be  used. 
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While  we  \hy  no  claim  to  infallibility,  we  may  at  least  be  al^ 
lowed  to  say,  that  the  inforaiatioD  in  possession  of  the  Board 
has  generally  been  ample  and  accurate,,  and  collected  with, 
great  care  ;.  diat  the  sessions  of  the  Board  have  been  frequent 
and  protracted  *,.  that  the  Directors,  #»  their  wm  proper  ecipor 
oitf/  (xs  a  Boards  have  inseestigated  and  decided,,  and  that  their 
investigations  have-  beea  conducted  undef  a  most  solemi^ 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  in  the  belief  Aat  grea^and  precious, 
interests  were  committed  ta  theiv  trusts  These  investigationSy. 
in  reference  to  some  particular  cases,  have  beea  continued  &r 
years  before  a  final  decision  was-  iieacfaed^ 


The  benefits  derived  through  the  Society  fromi  a  simplifica- 
tion of  machinery^  willy  of  course,  depend  \xpoa.  the  number  of 
applicatiot^s  for  aid  whieh  would  be  likely  to  come  before  the 
Churches.  Wheie  only  one  institution  is  founded  in  the 
space  of  two  generations,,  or  even  of  a  quarter  of  a  century^ 
there  is  no  need  of  a  genera)  Society  in  order  \o>  secure  suchi 
simplification.  Between  the  founding  of  HBarvard  University 
and  Yale  Cbllege  there  was  an  interval  of  62  y?ears,  and  be- 
tween that  of  Yale  and  Durtmouth  6&  jrecurs,.  and  between  thsUi 
of  Dartmouth  and  Bowdoin  2&  years. 

Bat  we  live  in  different  times.  Nearly  one-  himdred  in^ 
stitutions,  called  Cblleges,  have  sprung  into< being  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  present  century.  The  oldest  of  those  which 
have  been  aided  by  the  Society — Western  Resexve  College — 
has  not  yet  existed  twenty-five  years..  And  during  the  next 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years^there  may  even  be  a  more  xapid  mul- 
tiplication. Intelligence  in  reference  to  ouf  vast  Western  do- 
main has  gone  out  upon  the  four  winds^  and  the  tides  of  emi- 
gration, from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass,  are  in  motion 
and  cannot  be  turned  back.  They  cross  deserts,.  lush  over- 
mountain  barriers,  and  spread  out  upon  every  plain..  We  are 
not  apt  to  consider  how  nearly  the  map»of  the  world  is  filled 
up,  especially  those  portions  which  are  most  &voraMe  todense 
population,  and  the  highest  stages  of  civilization.  Such  a  field 
will  never  again  be  opened  to  Christian  effort  in  the  histony  of 
our  Globe.    This  is  the  seed  time  for  generations  to  come. 

If,  therefoie,  the  Churches  which  sustain  this  Society  ne- 
glect to  prosecute  in  bmie  form  over  that  entire  field,  the 
work  in  which  it  is  now  engaged,  they  will  fail  to^nter  some 
of  the  most  effectual  doors  of  usefulness  ever  opened  to  Chris- 
tian effort.    And  unless  there  be  shown  a  more  excellent  wajf 
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of  accomplishing  this  work  than  the  Society  presents,  we  are 
urged  by  considerations  of  the  most  weighty  character  to  give 
the  utmost  practicable  vigor  to  its  movements.  Representa* 
tives  of  like  faith  and  order  with  these  Churches,  as  to  mere 
numbers,  are  in  a  feeble  minority  in  the  West,  but  through  edu- 
cational institutions  they  can  wield  a  power  for  good,  possessed 
by  no  other  body  of  men.  On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  they 
began  to  plant  these  "  trees  of  centuries,"  whose  fruit  now 
shakes  like  Lebanon.  They  have  been  the  leaders  in  this 
work  in  every  successive  stage  of  our  history,  and  shall  the  first 
become  last  just  when  God,  in  his  providence,  is  opening  a  field 
of  unparalleled  interest  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  voca- 
tion ?  Here,  under  God,  their  grecU  strength  lies,  and  as  well 
might  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  as  a  nation,  neglect  her  navy 
and  leave  her  ships  to  decay  in  her  ports,  as  the  Puritan 
Churches  neglect  to  put  forth  this  great  strength  throughout 
that  vast  domain.  f 

Were  the  machinery  of  this  Society  plied  with  its  utmost 
energy  for  a  series  of  years — the  limit  of  which  we  will  not 
now  attempt  to  fix — ^we  should  pi'obably  be  unable  to  clear 
our  docket  of  institutions.  The  real  ana  principal  ground  of 
fear  is  that  the  existence  of  the  Society  will  be  unnecessarily 
PROLONGED  by  the  want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  objects, 
and  consequent  apathy  in  the  Churches.  It  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  seven  years,  and  yet  but  two  institutions  have 
been  placed  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  its  aid,  while  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Continent  stretches  between  them  and  the 
Pacific. 

But  around  and  over  that  vast  territory,  ewmmeree  is  only 
just  entering  upon  her  gigantic  enterprises,  whose  influence  is 
destined,  with  electric  power,  to  pervade  all  those  mighty 
States  which  are  bursting  in  such  rapid  succession  into  full 
organic  life.  No  one  doubts  that  God  is  there  opening  some 
wondrous  "  seal"  in  the  book  of  his  Providence,  and  He  seems 
to  be  sayins  to  the  world,  "come  and  see  P  To  his  people 
in  this  land  his  voice  is,  "as  it  were,  the  noise  of  thunder.'* 
Let  2A9,  therefore,  gather  there,  and  look  on  and  study  these 
amazing  developments,  and  then  decide  the  question  in  refe- 
rence  to  the  importance,  the  urgency,  and  the  continuance 
of  our  work. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

THERON  BALDWIN, 
Casrreapcnding  Secretary. 
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Aehbj,MaM $33  30 

AadoTer,  Ma«.,  Sovtb  See 87  73 

'*  "      Chapel    Oonffreffatioa, 

•r  wbMi  fSO  by  aa  iadividaal  to 
oont.    Profeuor    J.  Baienoa,     of 

Beloit  Oollege,  L.  M 67  46 

Aeworth.N.H 15  W 

Avbara.  MaM 8  25 

AbiagtoB,  do.,  1st  eh.  of  which  $30  to 

eons.  Gea..  B.  King.  L.  M 48  95 

2nd  eh 50  63 

Anesbnry  and  Balitbory  Milb,  Mass.. 

to  cons.  Rev.  Rafoi  King,  L.  M . . .  30  00 
**                      "             Oept  James 

Hortoa 10  00 

Albion.  NY 2244 

Anbam.  "   IstPresCh 77  00 

*•  9nd  •'    •*  10  30 

"       »•  ReT.  Prof.  Hiokok 20  00 

Aoioia,   •*    17  30 

"  Mr.  and  Ml*.  L.  H.  H 30  00 

Broolclyn,  N.  Y  .  1st  Pres.  Ch  .  ;9ee  En- 
dowment Pnnd,  p.  45 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  2nd  (X,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bpenoer^s,  for  Central  Amer  Ednea- 

Uon  Society 101  74 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  3id  Ch 35  12 

**            <"      Plymouth  (Cong.)  Ch.  257  M 

Bridgewater.  Mass.,  1st  Ch 14  88 

SouthCb 14  77 

Bedfuid,N.  H 13  00 

Bloomfield,  N.  J 57  02 

Bniokline,  Mass ,  Harvard  Soe 71  .U 

Beverly,       **■     Danest ,  Soc 51  08 

"  "      Washington-st..    9oc, 

In  part  to  eons.  Rev.  Geo.  T.  Dole, 

Y    |k|  aa  in 

Bellevilte.'  Mbm.'.  '  Mn. '  Mwy  'OrMnkaf. 
to  cons.  Rev.  John  B.  Emerson  and 

Rev.  Thomas  Foster.  L.  M*s 60  flO 

Boston ,  Mass. ,  Monat  Vemoa  (.li 284  57 

Central  Cb 201  19 

»*         '•        OldSonthCh 162  5ft 

"  "        Parkst.      •* LM  31 

•*  **        Essex-st.    "  48  00 

•*         "       T.R.Marvin 5  00 

BoMsawen.N.H 20  00 

Bristol.  Cl 50  25 

Biaintree,  Mass.,  IstCb.,  to  ooas.  Rov. 

R.  8  Siorrs,  D.  D.,  L.  M 40  50 

Brattlebom.  Vt.,  to  cons  Rev.  A.  Hunt- 
ington, Clapp.  L.  M 31  50 

Birmingham.  Ct 18  00 

Bane  Centre,  N.  Y 12  40 

Bingbampton,  NY..  Prat.  Oh.,  of  which 
930  to  otrns.  Rev.  John  Humphrey,  a 

L.M 5787 

Biaghamntoa,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  P.  Lock- 
wood  and  Mrs  Loekwood,  in  part 
to  cons.  Rev  P.  Loekwood,  a  L. 
M. 10  00 


Binghamton.  N.T.Cong.  Cb 17  9S 

Bel'ona.N.Y 30  00 

Batavia,    "   34  95 

Rrifhton,  '•    1281 

Brockpori,  **  to  ooas.  Rev.  Angostus  W 

CowlesaL.M 30  00 

Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Holllster  Lathrop,  to 

coos    himself  a  L.  M 30  01 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  See  Eadowment  Fund,  p. 

By  Professor  Hopkins..  10  00 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  Isi  Ch 80  45 

'♦                "        WiuthropSoc Ill  16 

OliniouviUe       "        19  00 

Chioopee  Falb, "        11  35 

Gabandaigaa,  N.  Y.,  Coag.  Cb 41  28 

Carbond  Je,  Peaa 24  00 

Chester,N  H ,  25  40 

Chicopee.  Macs I0  40 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Soo.  of  Rev.  W. 

A.  Steams 68  50 

Chaplin,  Conn « 7  25 

Cheshire  **  to  cons.  Rev.  D.  8.  Rod- 
man, L.  M 33  08 

Cheshire,  Conn.,  Wm.  Law,  to  cons.  W. 

Law.Jr.,L.M 30  00 

Connecticut,  8.  W.B.,  for  Beluii  College  30  00 

Cambridge.  Mass.,  1st  Cb 70  05 

Conway.  Mass.,  for  Wittenberg  College. 

of  which  990  to  cons.  Rev.  Samuel 

Harris  Edmund  Burke  and  Rnfns  R. 

Graves,  Life  Members 129  40 

Collected  by  F.W.  Conrad 87  00 

Cabotsville.  Mass 21  00 

Cambria,  N.  Y..    Josiah    Boovill  fS; 

Thos.SoovUlfS 8  00 

Candor,  N.Y 2700 

**       "A.   Halt.  Esq.,    to  eons. 

Rev.  Edwin  Benedict,  L.  M 30  00 

Caynga.  N.  Y.,  J.  Daniels,  05;  H.  Wll- 

lardOlO;  Coll.05  36 90  31 

Clarkson,  N.  Y.,  in  part  to  eons.  Rev. 

Reuben  S.  Goodwin,  L.  M 13  50 

Claienoe.  N.Y 778 

ConftlandvUle,N.Y 8  25 

Clyde.                 ••    1125 

Goventry             "   1st  Cong.  Ch 10  38 

"  2nd  "       " 10  71 

♦•  Mrs.E.  A  Hon.  in 

part  to  cons.  James  Phillips  Huyt^ 

L.M 500 

Darien.Conn 13  75 

Dorchester,  Mass 14  00 

Deep  River.  Conn 29  00 

Derry,N.  H.,8oo.  ofRev.Mr.  Day....  90  02 

*•         •*         **       E.  L.  Pariier.  89  14 

Daavers  Plains,  Mass 13  80 

"     J800 

Dalton,                 *«    6  06 

Danbnry,  Conn 56  36 

Draoa^  Mass.,  Coy 1191 
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^  *'  isiMrttoetmi.  Rer.O.W. 

TbompioB,  L.M 10  00 

*'  "     in  part  to  cont.  D«a.  S. 

WoroMterL.M.$10;  J.Amw,t2; 

Geo.  Taylor,  $3 

DMby,  Conn 

De«rfield,  MaM 

Dedham,       "    IstCh 

Darham,  N.  H.,  to  oona.  Bev.  Alvaa 

Tob«]r,L.M 

DanaTille,  N.  Y.,  lit  Pm.  Ch 

•♦  •*       Snd        *•     

Em»i  Conn 

**        Capt.  Cbamplin,  tSO  in  part 

to  eons.  John   H.  and  Gliarles  C. 

Champlin,  L;  M't 

Enez,  MaM 

Enfield.  Conn.,  to  com.  Rev.  F.  L.  Hob- 
bin*.  L  M 

Eiisabethtown. N.  J.,  R.  T.  Haynaa,. . . 

EaU  Bo«toD.  Man.,  Maverick  Soc 

Enfield,  Maas.  Benevolent  Society 

East  Randolph 

East  Blnomfldd,  N.  Y 

EastPalmyra,  '*  

Elbridce.  »  

Elmira.  N.  Y.,  Pras.  Ch.,  of  which  «30 

to  eons.  Reverend  Joseph  L.  Rins, 

Elni  ira,  N.  T.,  H.  D.  Tieadweii,'  in  part 
to  cons,  himself.  L.  M 

Elmin,  N.  Y..  S.  Benjamin, 910 ;  Cong. 
Ch .,  SS  13 

Fairhaven,  Maai.  in  part 

Fmaccstown,  N.  H.  1st  Ch.  to  cons.  Mrs. 

McGce  L.  M 

**■  «    H.Bricketl 

Foxborooffb,  Mass.  of  which  90  to  cons. 
Rev.  Wm   Barnes  L.  M 

Fairhaven.  Conn 

Freedom  Plains,  N.  Y.  Pras.  Ch 

Franklin.  Maai 

Framinghara.  '*  

Fowlersville.  N.  Y 

Falmonth.  Mass 

Fairport,N.  Y 

Fredonia.    '*    

Gteenwich,  Ct.,  Snd  Ch 

Groton,  Mass 

Grafton,    "    

Giovelaod,  "  ia  part  to  cons.  Rev.  Gar- 
diner B.  Ptorry  L  M 

Great  Barrinttiin,  Mass 

Glonoester,  Mast.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 
James  Aiken  L.  M 

Greenlield,  Mass.,  to  oons.  lUrv.  Geofse 
PartridfeL.  M 

Goilford,  Gt.  1st  Ch 

Gmeseo.N  Y 

Geneva,      **      Pres.  Ch 

*•  ••      H.H.Seelye,  Esq 

**  **     Ladies' Ed.  Soc 

G«ioa.  (Northville)  N.  Y 

Gorham,N.Y 


Hnbbardstoa.  Mass 

Hatfield,  *•     

Hadiey,  "    IstCh 

*•    Snd    *   a  friend 

Httddam,  a .  1st  Ch 

Hartford,  Ct.  See  endowment  fnnd  p.  47 

IstCh 

Hartfort,  Ct.,  North  Sue 

•*    4lhUh 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 

Haverhill  Msm,  of  which  9^  by  David 

Marsh,  lo  coostilnte  himself  a  L  M. 
Hannibal.  N.Y.,  Gong.  Ch 


SSOO 
98  30 
10  00 
40  18 

30  00 
6  78 
H  78 
3S75 


90  00 
95  50 

30  00 
25  01) 
9D  66 
100  00 
46  18 
33  33 
800 
15  00 


45  31 
10  00 
19  13 


30  00 
54  00 

40  00 
95  7S 
9  on 
58  00 
44  64 
93  05 
91  97 

14  35 
17  00 

im  00 
40  70 
34  00 

15  96 


600 

35  70 
16  74 

34  58 

83  16 

100  00 

49  00 

38  86 

5  00 

500 

14  Oi) 

45  5tl 

95  00 

1  00 

600 

40  00 
110  00 
14  17 

13  77 

35  00 
033 

14  00 


Higgaaam,  Conn.,  iadividnals  of  Gong. 

Soc.  to  cons.  Rev.  James  Noyes  L.M.  30  00 

Hanover,  N.  J..  ]stPm.Ch 90  00 

Halifax.  Mass.  afriend, 1  00 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y 1990 

Homer.                  "      50  40 

Jacob  M.  Sobermerbom  to  oons.  him- 
self L.M 30  00 

Holley.N.  Y 6  07 

Hnron.    "      11  75 

Jordon,  **     10  00 

Kensington,  Conn 3  00 

Knowlesville.  N.  Y 10  8B 

Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  indivldnals 3  50 

Loweii.              *'       JohnStCbnitsh..  83  81 

Lawrence,          "         5  00 

Lee.  Mass.  (See  endowment  fond  p.  47.)  31  9S 

Leicester.  Maas 8S  56 

Londonderry,  N.  H.,  for  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege to  oons.  Charles  Hnid,  Esq  L.  M.  30  00 

Lloyd,  N.Y .77; 10  69 

Lancaster  City,  Penn.,  Lntheran  Ch.  to 

cons.  Rev.  J.  Baker,  D.M  ,  L.  M 30  00 

Lebanon,  Conn..  Gosbea  Parish,  99  83 ; 

Exeter  Soc.  97  50 17  33 

Lima,  NY 6  00 

Lewiston,  *'  W.  Fitch.  95;  R.  Ayers, 

95for  Beloit  Collie ]0  00 

Livonia,  N.  Y 95  77 

Lookport,    *•     9800 

*•          •*    Cong.Cbnreh 11  47 

Lvons,       •*    31  80 

Meredith  Bridge,  N.  H 10  75 

Medford.  MaM 35  80 

Marblehead,  "  Of  which  900  by  Mrs. 
Wm  Reed,  MIm  Hannah  Hooper,  and 
Min  Anna  H.  Dana,  to  cons,  them- 
selves L  M's 195  75 

Milford,  MaM.,   balance  93  ;    MIm  L. 

JoB«.  95 7  00 

AJetbuen,  Mau.,  of  which  9lM)  to  cons. 
John  C.  Davis,  and  Rev.  John  C.  Phil- 
lips, L.  M'» 70  00 

Man»field,  Conn.,  two iriends 9  00 

Mariborongh,  MaM.,  a  friend, 1  00 

Monton,              ^*     Individuals 3  00 

Milbury,              «*     IstCh 10  05 

•*    SndCh 15  37 

Marshall,  N.Y.  Cong.  Ch 9  00 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  lat  Cong.  Ch.  of 
which  930  to  cons.  Rev.  C.  W.  Wal- 
lace L.M 75  83 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Franklin  St.  Ch.,  of 
which  930  to  oons.  Rev.  Henry  Steele 

Clark  L.  M 56  00 

Manchester,  N.  Y.  Cong.  Cb 4  69 

Mi.ford,N.  H 19  57 

Mason,        **    95  00 

Mason  Village.  N.  H.  of  which  960  to 
cons   Rev.  Wm.  Olmstead,  and  Mrs. 

Maria  E.  Smith,  L.  M's 68  91 

Milford,  Conn.  1st  Ch 15  91 

•*       **      9ndCh 957 

Morristown,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Ar- 

den 95  00 

Manchester,  MaM.,  loouns.  Rev.  Oliver 

A.Taylor,  L.  M 30  00 

Middletown,  Conn.  IstCh 87  87 

Sooth  Ch 18  50 

Manchester  "        of  which  930  to  eons. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Northrop  L.  M 30  95 

Meriden,  Conn.  Isl  Ch 55  60 

•*     9nd  Cb 1000 

Milton,  N.Y 5  40 

Mad  S'in.  N.  J.,  to  cons.  Rev.  aUTord  S. 

Arms  L.  M 37  09 

Medina,  N.  Y.  of  which  930  to  cons. 

Rev.  Charles  fi.  Fnrman  L  M 35  41 

MeadoB,  N.  Y.  Legaoy  ia  part  of  Mia 
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Maria  Foot,  bj  T.  BavBiid,  Eiq.,  Es- 

eootor S7  00 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  iDdividnals 6  00 

New  London,  Ct.,  Ist  Cong.  Ch 37  46 

•  2nd        "       116  00 

North  Woodstock,  Ct.,  (Mnddy  Brook)  20  50 

Naabna,  N.  H..  2nd  Cone.  Ch 23  OU 

"■       '*       Rev.  J.  M.  Eilic  to  con*. 

himself  a  L.M 30  00 

*'        "      Peari  St.  Church  of  which 

t30  to  onns.  Rev.  L.  Swain,  L.  M... .  50  00 

North  Wilbraham.  Mass 7  60 

North  Haven.  Conn 7  43 

New  York  aty,  Mercer  St.  Ch 653  48 

••      Bieeoker   "     317  25 

*'  *'      Yoang  Men's  AsMcia- 

by  A.  G.Phelps.  Junr 832  70 

New  York  City,  Brainard  Ch 106  40 

"      '*       *•     Centra]  Ch 94  00 

*•      "       *«     SprinffSLCh 80  00 

«<      **       i<      Broadway    Tabernacle 

Ch 7550 

"      »•        •*      PeariSt.  Ch 65  35 

*''      "       **      Himmond   St.   Cong. 

Ch 4625 

"      "        •'      tlthPres.Ch 30  00 

(*      ••        't      Carmine  St.  Ch 30  00 

»*      •«       *•      13th  St.  Pies.  Ch 26  46 

"      "        '<      Allen  St  Ch.  a  balance  4  00 

**     «*        "a  friend, 1  00 

North  BrookfieM,  Mnss 35  41 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Center  Ch 346  00 

•*       "           "    North  Ch 128  00 

' Yile  College 03  00 

•»       "           "    CollegeSt.Ch 40  00 

'*        "           *'    ChaiwISLCh 34  50 

Newark,  N.  J.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 145  75 

«•  "  2nd  "  of  which  930  by 
ladies  of  the  congngation  to  cons.  Rev. 
Jonathan  B.  Condit  D.D.,  L.  M.,  and 
$30  bv  Miss  Jane  Ward  to  constitute 

heiself  L.  M 185  00 

**  "  3rd  Ch.  of  which  900 
by  Daniel  Price  and  Isaac  Ailing  to 

cons,  themselves  L.  M's 135  77 

*•        HighSLCh 75  00 

»'        •»        Central  Ch 14  70 

New  Milford,  Ct 34  25 

Norwalk,Ct 54  42 

New  Hartford,  NY.  Pres  Ch 18  00 

North  Andover,  Mass.  to  cons.  Rev.Wm 

T.BriggsaLM 30  00 

New  Ipswicii,  N.  H 104  00 

New  Bedford,  Mass..  collection 23  00 

»•        •*  *'        TriniUrian  Ch.  to 

oons.  Rev.  Geoige 

L.  PrenUss  L.  M.  30  00 
"        »'           "       Church  of  Revd. 
Asariah  Eldiidge, 

to  coos,  him  L  M.  30  00 

Nantucket,  Mass. 26  05 

Newbnryport,  Mass.   North  Ch 44  20 

•  Mrs.  Mary  Gieenleaf  150  00 

North  Bridgewaier,  Mass 1  00 

Nortbfield.Mass 2  00 

Norwich,Conn.  2nd  Ch 52  00 

Nortliampton,  Mas*.  Asahel  Lyman. ...  10  00 

North  Hardyston.  N  J 7  50 

New  Gcrmantown,  N.  J..  Lntheraa  Ch. 

to  cons.  Rev.  G.  J.  Collins  L.  M 40  00 

Newbury,  Mass  of  which  $10  in  part  to 

cons.  Dea.  Nathaniel  Little  L.  M 53  88 

Newton  Corner,  Mass..  of  which  $30  to 

eons.  Dea.  Otis  Trowbridge  L.  M SH  OS 

North  Weymunth.  Mass 44  29 

NaUck.  Man.  Cong.  Soc 25  10 

NewaHi,  N.  Y.  in  part 13  73 

"        *''       Albert  Cressey  in  part  to 

aoB*.  hinuelfaL.M 10  00 


NewHavM.  N.Y 5  09 

Norwich,  N.Y 19  41 

Norwich,  N.  Y.,  J.  Kershaw,  Esq  ezecn- 

torof  Jndah  Beroent 10  00 

Nunda,N.  Y 27  31 

Ogden,  N.Y 22  55 

Ciswego,  N.  Y.  Ladies  Benevolent  Soc. .  50  81 
Oxford.  Maw.  in  pert  to  cons.  Rev.  Ho- 

raUo  Baidwell  L.  M 24  35 

Ovid,  N.Y 20  00 

Orange,  N.  J.  1st  Pre*.  Ch 26  69 

"        "      2nd        ••      48  93 

Owego.  N.  Y.  Pres.  Ch.  $53  53.  Cong. 

Ch  $4  25 5778 

Providence,  R .  I.  Richmond  St .  Ch . . . .  10 1  50 

"     Beneficent  Ch 63  50 

••    High  St.  Ch.  of  which 

$30  to  cons  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Breed  L.  M  46  50 
Providence,  ^R.  I.,   Mrs.  Ives  $15,   B. 

Carrington,  Esq.  $30  to  cons,  himself 

L.  M..  Dr.  Tobey  $10.  Mis*  P.  Jackson 

$3,  Mr*  Rogers  $2 60  00 

Ptolbam ,  N.  H.  for  WittenbergColIege.. .  43  50 
"   Mrs.  H.  H.  S.  Richardson 

form.  College, 10  00 

Plymouth,  Ct,   1st  Cong.  Ch 40  00 

Penn  Yan.  N.Y.  Pres.  Ch 18  47 

•*       '*       «    Cong.  Ch 15  98 

Portsmouth,  N.H.  ofwhich  $30  to  con*. 

Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark  L  M 115  00 

Portsmouth,  N.  H  ,  in  part  to  oons.  Mrs. 

Ann  Elizabeth  Mather.  L.M 500 

Philadelphia,  Penn.Jst  Pres.  Ch 507  00 

••      3rd       ••     119  00 

•«            **     ainton  St.  Pres  Ch.  53  00 
•*            **     Central  Pres.  Ch.  Nor- 
thern Liberties 30  00 

"  *'     St.  Matthew's  Lnihe- 

theran  Church  to  cons.  Rev.  £.  W. 

Hutter.  L.M 30  00 

Philadelphia,  Penn  St.  Mark*s  Lutheran 

Ch.  to  cons.  Rev.  T  Stork  L.  M 30  00 

Philadelphia,  Penn.  St  Luke's  Lutheran 

Ch.tocons  Rev.  J.  HeckL.  M 30  00 

Pittsfield,  Mass 73  75 

Philiiistown.  Mass 14  75 

Peekskil,  N.Y 12  37 

Portland,  Me.  Colleotion 40  00 

PunghkeeMie,  N.  Y.  Pres.  Ch 50  00 

Pas  ton,  Mass.  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.Wm. 

Phipps,L.M 8  00 

Parlmyra.  N.Y 29  84 

Pratuburgh,  N.  Y.  to  cons.  Beth  B.  Cole 

L.  M." 3050 

Prattsbuigh.  N.  Y.    Ladies  Ed.  Society 

$10  91,  Rev.  J  Hotohkin,  SI  75 12  66 

River  Head.  N.  Y 7  00 

Ridgefield.  Conn 31  50 

Roabury,  Mass.  Eliot  Soc 96  14 

Royalston,  Mass.  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Mrs.  Martha  V.  Haxen  L.  M 63  00 

Reading,Mass.,  South.  Soc 33  00 

"•         "        Betbesda  Soc.  to  con*. 

Rev.  W.CIarkL.  M 38  15 

Rockport,  Mass 35  00 

Rochester,  N.  Y.   1st  Pres.  Ch 187  38 

**            *^       Washington  St.  Ch. .  45  79 

»*            «        Brick  Ch 30  61 

"  *'        A.  Champion  for  Wa 

bash  College 450  00 

Rushville,  N.  Y 16  31 

"           *"  Ladies*  Ed.  Soc 44  90 

Saybrook,  Con.  (See  endowment  Fund 

p.  47) 
Spenoer,    Mass.,    to   cons.    Rev.    l^vi 

Packard  L.  M 32  37 

Suuih  Bridge,  Mass 15  56 

South  Hadley.  Mass 25  00 

Storbridge,  Mas* 38  03 
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BiMQoit,  N.  Y. 9  00 

8DBlliOnii«e.  N.  J J3  84 

BcAbiook  iDd  Hamitton,  FaJla,  N.  U.  in 
part  to  OOD*.  Rev.  8«rtno  T.  Abbott 

LTM 11  00 

Booth  Wobnrn.  MaM 70  71 

Buonvillo*  »lM SOI 

Boath  Brookfidd 3  00 

0priBgfiold«  Maa.  Ut  Cong.  Cb Al  SO 

"      South  UoBS.  Ch 83  S5 

«  •*      North    •'      "     two 

indiTidaali 4  00 

Bvflkld.Ooan 35  A? 

Bomen,    •*     35  80 

Balem,  Mmi  ,  Tabernacle  Soo 83  60 

**         **        Cmmbie  St.  Soc.  to  oons. 

Rev.  Jamet  M .  Hoppin  L.  M. .  30  06 

Baeo,Maina 39  SS 

Bonthwick.  MaM 11  90 

Boath  Braintree,  MaM 5  00 

Bnnderiatod.  Maw.  to  eons.  Rot.  Uenry 
B.  Hotfofd  and  Mn.  Mary  E.  Hot- 
ford.  L.M'» 00  00 

BpriBKfield,  Vt ,  of  which  f30  to  com. 

Rev.  LathropTajlor,L.M 59  9S 

Bhefbome.  N.  Y. 17  87 

Silver  Cieek.  "    10  00 

Bpriagpoit,     **   0  44 

Sonthpoit,      "    7  55 

Tiof.  N  Y^  lit  Pivs.  Ch..  of  which  930 
by  Hiram  Slocani,  to  com.  hinuelf 
a  L.  M  .  and  9iO  by  David  Cowce, 
to  COM  himteif,  a  L.  M.  Gentral 

Am.  Ed.  8oe 110  75 

TowDiend,  Man 525  03 

«*  '*    Dea.  Joel  Adaiiia,  to 

coot,  himtelf,  a  L.  M 30  00 

Tmmansba.iEh,  N.  Y 30  110 

••              ••      Ladie«'£d.8oo...  10  00 

Utica  Agency,  •*         10140 

Union,              "  Rev.M.M.Wafceham  100 

Vernon,  Ct 47  35 

"  N.  O.  Kellogg  to  COM.  him- 

•elfL.  M 30  00 

Vergennei,  Vt.  Mr*  A.  £.  F.  Smith. . . .  90  00 

Viclor.N.  Y 758 

Vienna.    •*    11  18 

Wallinxftipt  Conn.,  of  which  taOto  oons. 

Rev.  B  R.  Gilbert  L.  Bl 68  50 

Ware.  Maw 77  05 

Wobnra  Centre.  Ma« 70  30 

Waltham.    Man. .  balance  of  $100  for 

Wittenberx  College 68  00 

Weet  Bniokfield,  MaM 9  90 

Woroeater,  MaM^  Calvinictic  Ch 190  SO 

••  *«     Ladies'  Ed.  Soc,  to 


eons. Bar.  flMhBw«etier,L.lf....  30  00 

Worcester,  MaM.,  Union  Cb 901  50 

"              "      lat  and  4ih  Gknrohcs.  43  50 

Williamsbofsh.  MaM 14  60 

WIlMin.  N.  Y  .  Pros.  Ch 7  00 

Wwternville.  N.  Y.,  "     14  00 

Wnterville.  N.  Y 14  19 

Westminster.  MaM 98  30 

West  Andover,  *'    in  part  to  oons.  Rev. 

S.  C.  JacksAv.  L.  M 14  50 

West  Box  ford,  MaM..  to  cons.  Rev.  Cal- 
vin e.Park,  L.  M 30  00 

West  Randolph,  MaM.,  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  Calvin  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  L.  M.  35  67 
WestNewbnry,  Msm.,  of  which  $30  to 

oons.  Rev .  J.  a.  A.  Edgeil,  L.  M . .  45  SO 

West  Newbnry,  Mass.,  Moses  Newell ...  5  00 
West   Newton.     •'     of  which  $30  to 

cons.  Rev.Lyman  Gilbert,  D.D.,  L.M<  58  00 

West  Haven.  Conn 97  50 

WiHiamstown,MaM 9  00 

Waterbnry  Conn 137  00 

We*tfie!d,  Mkm 40  00 

Wey month  and  Braintree,  Union  Boo. .  15  45 

Watertown  Conn 98  30 

West  Springfield,  MaM.,  Ireland  Parbh, 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller 5  00 

Wvantham,  Mbm.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

Elisfaa  Fishe,  L.  M 15  00 

Wood  bnry  Conn^  North  Soc 93  00 

"  "      Sonth  Society,  ($18, 

In  1840) 3850 

West  Cambridge.  MaM 90  00 

Weslinoi«laod,N.H 94  49 

Westville  Conn 14  79 

Wooditook,  (Village  Curaen)  in  part. . .  5  00 

WiliimanticConn 4  00 

WoleottvilleCono 17  00 

Waterloo,  N.Y 90  50 

Westfield,    **     9000 

Wolcott.      *'    to  oons.    Rev.  Thomas 

Wrigbt.aUM 33  00 

YofkCenler,  N.  Y 18  00 

Yonngstown,    **    to     cons.    Rev.    L. 

Uaribnrt.  a  L.  M 30  00 

Other  Domations. 
Springfield.  Msm.  i 
O.  k  C.  Merriam,  two  copies  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary 19  00 

Bloomfield.  N.  J. : 

J.  C.  Baldwin,  in  Stitloaery 6  00 

New  Haven  Conn. : 

A.  H.  Maltby,  in  Books 19  00 

Honesdale,  Pa. : 
Rev.  H.  A.  Rowland,  7  copies  of  Com 

mon  Maxima  of  Infidelity. 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


Items  of  the  sobsoription  fbr  tho 
•a  second. 


benefit  of  Western  Sesorve  CoHege,  aaaaviiood  1ft  the  last  Report 


T.  B.  Williams,  Hmtfoid  Con. 
Thomas  Day,  *•  '* 

CUvin  Day, 
W.  L.  Storis, 

Thomas  Smith,  **  ** 

Charles  Seymonr,        "  '* 

Charles  Seymonr,  Jr.,  ** 
L.  C.Ives,  " 

C.  Ivse.  •• 

CaabOolloetioM,      •• 


500 


950 
100 
100 
50 
10 


Elihn  Atwater,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Rev.  Pres.  Woolsey,  "  " 
A.  Street  and  W.N. 

Hoppen,  **  ** 

Prof.  Safbboiy,  "  *♦ 
J.  H.Coley. 

Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.  '*  ** 

Prof.  J.  L.  Kingsley,  " 

Timothy  Bi«hop,  '<  •* 

ChannoeyJoffono,  '.'  " 


$500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

300  00 

iOOOO 

100  00 

IOOOO 

100  00 

100  0$ 
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H«iinr    White,    Ntw  H«t«ii,  Conn., 

Mn.SalMbarj,  '' 

Prof.  E  T.  Fitch. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Stenley,   ** 

T.  Dwiffht,  "  »* 

B.W.Bi.hop, 

Sav.  Leonard  Baeon,  *^  " 

F.  P.  Gorham.  **  " 
Cadi  GoliectioM.      '<  " 

Aaron  BensJkji,  Watarbnry,  Oonn., 

G.  Kendriok,  "  " 
P.  W.  Carter, 

E.  Scoville. 

E.  E.  Pritcharf,  "  *• 

T.  W.  Williams,  New  London,  Conn., 

James  B.  Htismer,  Hartford,  " 

Thomai  Barnes,    Bristol,  Conn., 

J.  C.  Brown,  ♦' 

Channoey  Boardman,  *'  ** 

John  Birge.  '*  ** 

E.  H.  Seeley,  ** 

fi.  Manruee,  '*  " 

Henry  Terrey,  Plymooth,      " 
Minerva  Hart,  "  " 

Henry  Scovtiie,  **  « 

Semantba  Terrey,        **    .      " 
Edward  Langdon,      " 
James  Terrey  H  Co.,  **  " 

Chester  N.  Case,  Uarwinton,  Conn., 
Tramnn  Kellogg,  **  " 

David  Gould,  Sharon,  " 

Cbarles  t^rs, 

A.  H.  UotehkisB,    "  " 

Geoixe  King,  *  "* 

T.  Cfaitienden,  Salisbury,  ** 

Bchnvler  PraU,  " 

Alexander  Holly,  "  *« 

Rnfns  Holmes,  Colebrt»ok,  " 

Eiiott  Beardslev,  V\  insted,  ** 

John  HuDgertbid,  WuiCOitviUe,  '« 
Randoliih  Unsley,  Meriden,  Conn., 
Philo  PraU,  •»  ** 

Walter  Webb,  "  ** 

0.  L.  North,  *•  " 

RosetiaM.Cowlea,      "  *' 

Homer  Cartiss,  '*  " 

Benjamin  Catlin,  *'  *' 

Sav  Or  in  Puwier,  Fall  River,  '* 
OoUectiuns,  Bridgefion,  Conn., 

Ruxbary,  Mass., 

Bev.  E.  T.  Swift.  Northampton,  " 
Rev.  Geori{e  B.  Day,     **  ** 

Wm.  H.  flt»dard,  "  ** 

Wro.  Lawrence,  "  ** 

Samnel  Willi»ion,  E  Hampton,   ** 
Two  Friends,  Catokill,  N.  Y., 
Benj.  DeForrest,  U  aiertowa,  Ct. 
A  Friend,  for  the  Storm  Professorship, 
W.   W.  Stone.   Biiston,  Mass., 
John  PheliM  I'utnara,  "        *' 
Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk, 
B.F.  Wbitierooro.      '*        ** 

F.  W.  Newton,  "  »* 
O.  B.  Dorance,  "  ** 
Arthur  WUkinsun,  **  '*- 
A.  O.  Peck,  "  " 
Lavinia  Norcross,  "  " 
Edward  A.  Crane,  "  " 
Wm.  Ropes,  '»  " 
Joeeph  S.  Ropes,  "  " 
John  Field,  '^  »•  •* 
J.  O.  Tyler,  »*  - 
Gadmer  G.  Hubbard,  '*  ^ 
Geoige  W.  Philips,  '♦  *' 
Wm  H.  Adams,  "  " 
Tlsden  Drake.  "  ** 
FiskfcCushing,  "  *' 
Goo.  D .  Duuon,  *'  i' 
Bwry  B.  Jon«,        *«       «* 


f  100  00 
JOOOO 
SO  00 
50  00 
50  00 
35  UO 
85  00 
20  00 

oaoo 

•100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
637  00 
50  01) 
100  00 
50  00 
S5  00 
85  00 
35  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  00 
50  00 
35  00 
50  00 
25  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

12  00 
85  00 

13  00 
SOUO 
10  00 
80  00 
85  00 

100  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  60 
85  00 
85  00 
35  00 
80  00 
30  00 

100  00 
58  00 
85  00 
85  00 
25  00 
85  00 
10  00 
50  00 

800  00 

as  00 

175  00 

30;)  00 

300  00 

100  00 

150  00 

100  ou 

100(10 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

300  00 

100  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

5000 

50  00 


Daniel  Safford,    Boston,  Mam., 

Samnel  Johnston,  "        '^ 

BpregueatToby,  "        *« 

A.  Handy,  "        " 

Ira  P.  Rankin,  "        " 
David  R.  Hitchoook,*'       **• 

Sosan  Collins.  **        ** 

Daniel  F.  Coit,  "        ** 

John  B.  Hanson,  " 

J.  A.  Huwe.  ••       " 

Mrs.  Dr.  Abbey,  "        " 

A.  Kingman,  **        '* 

C.  a  Wbitmore,  "       ** 

Dea.  D.  Noyes,  "        " 

Pliny  Cutler.  "       " 

J.  P.  Thomdike,  '*        '* 

J.  Parker,  "        ** 

Dea.  J.  Bumstad,  /'        " 

W.  T.  Enstis,  "        " 

Mrs.  Thompson,  **        " 

J.  Bamcroft,  *'        " 

Harrison  Porter.  "        ** 

Charles  W.Jenks.  "        " 
Rev.6eo.W.BIa«den,  '*       " 

Donations  less  than 

•iO,  '        •* 

Coliections  P!ne-st 

Chnrch.  "        " 
George  Sterling,  Bridgepoit,  Conn., 

Henry  Jones,  '*           *' 

New  York  and  Brooklyn : 

S.  B  Chittenden,  *«              *> 

Lncius  Hopkins,  **              ^ 

O.  M.  Atwater,  •• 

Chas.  J.  Stedman,  "              " 

C.  W.  Mo«>i«.  "  ". 
Dennis  Perkins,  "  *' 
Wm.  Allen  Hall,  *'  *' 
Jtihu  c^lade.  Jr.,  "  " 
S.  M.  Blake,  " 
Harison  G.  Oiii,  *' 
Richard  Buck,  "              *' 

D.  G.  Cartwright,  "  " 
Dwiglit  Johnson,  **  " 
J.  W.  Colton,  »•  " 
A.  S.  Barnes, 

Chas.  B.  Buckley,  *«              '* 

C.  P.  E«mith.  "              " 

Josiah  L.  Hale,  "              "* 

Chas.  Baldwin,  "              ** 

Lucius  B.  Clark,  "               " 

James  Gillispie.  ^               " 

Wm.  Allen  HaU,  ** 

R.  S.  Benedict,  " 

Cha«.  Benediot,  *'               " 

A.  Flodwell.  "  •* 
Rev.W.  H.  BidweU,  •*  " 
Alfied  F:dwaids,  **  *^ 
Sidney  E.  Moise,  *' 

W.  S.  Packer,  "               ** 

Dr.Cox'sCh.  (ooll.)  •* 

Cash,               '  '   *«               •« 

John  Allen,  «*              *' 

Charles  Goald,  "               ** 

Rev  J.M.  Sherwood,  **  '* 

J.  S.  Rockwell,  "              ** 

Rev.  R.  S  <;ook,  "              "        „ 

Jabez  GfHNlell,  Buffalo,        M.  T. 

Yiung  Men's  Am.  lit 
•P.W.  Church, 

Jesse  Ketehnm,  *'                  " 

Samuel  F.  Pratt,  "  " 
M.  LaRoe  P.ThompiOB, ''  " 
Joseph  Dart.  Jr. 

Robert  Pomeroy,  "                  ' 

James  Crocker,  "                   " 

E.G.  Spalding,  '*  " 
U   B.  I*otter. 

B.  D.  Ooa,  "       " 


50  00 
50  00 
51)00 
30  00 
30  00 
85  00 
35  00 
35  00 
35  00 
35  00 
35  00 
25  00 
35  00 
85  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
10  00 
80  00 

306  00 

S5  00 
50  00 
50  00 

8,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

300  00 

900  00 

200  00 

300  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

800  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

175  00 

30  00 

50  00 

50  00 

35  00 

85  00 

30  00 

500  00 

500  00 
300  00 

800  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
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M»m  T.  Barwen, 
C.  W.  De  FoiMt, 
P.  Beanett. 
Wni.  B.  McEwea, 
N.H   GvdiMr, 
Wm.  TbompMn, 
Thotnu  KsniMtt, 
Earotna  Marvja, 
G«o  H.  Derby, 
L.  L.  Hodn. 
P.  P.  Pratt, 
O.  Allea, 
H.  H.  Biflwli, 
Bnene  Kibba, 
P.  Bliokwaf, 
G.  BoorajD, 
Th.  Bkmom, 
J.  6.  Sawyer, 
fra  Oabora. 
Nel«Mi  Baadal, 
Tbaodore  Batler, 


Bafialo,         N.  T. 


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
JOOOO 
100  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
40  00 
30  00 
S5  00 
35  00 
SSOO 
25  00 
35  00 
85  00 


AS.  Merrill,  BaflU«,       M.  T.      SSOO 

A.J.Rich,  "  *<         35  00 

U.Stillnaii,  **  **         3$  00 

•39^650  00 

Sabicriptions  for  tha  besefit  of  partiealar  Lwtite- 

tjoaa  for  the  yaaf  Ui50 : 
MarietU  College: 

Hartford,  Cona, fSOOO  00 

Lee.  Maa 50U0  00 

Beliiit  College : 
Rev.  Miles  P.  Bqitier,  of  Geaeva,  N. 

Y.  to  funnd  a  Profeaonhip IOjOOO  00 

Ml*  S.W.  Hale,  of  Newbaryport^Maie. 
to  lijDnd  a  ProfeMonbip,  SUOOaoret 

uflaad.  valaedat 10,000  00 

Baybrook,  Cona.  : 
In  part  to  eaUblkh  the  **  Saybrook 

Bcholardiip," 378  34 

(See  Finaaoial  StataoMBt,  pp.  3l>S3.} 


MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE. 


Amaby,  Rot.  L..  Chester,  N.  H. 
Aodiews.  Rev.  1)..  Pepperell,  Maaft. 
Applelon,  Hon.  Wm.  Boston,    " 
Atwaler,  Eliho,  New  Haven,  Cona. 
Adans,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Abbott,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beverley,  Man. 
Aliug,  Isaac  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Anns,  Rev.  Clifford  S.,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Adams,  Dea  Joel,  Towaaend,  Mass. 

BiQdfet,  Bev.  Conatantiae,  Pawtncket,  R.  I. 
Bluchard,  Rev.  Amos,  Meriden.  N.  H. 
Ban«t.  Joseph,  New  Ipswich,  N.  U. 
Brown,  Oapt.  Blazer,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Bateheider.  Jonathan,  Mason,  N.  H. 
Barrows,  Rev.  Homer,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Bnlloek,  Rnfui.  Roya!ston,  Mass. 
Bnliard,  Rev.  Ebeneaer  W..  Fitchbnn,  Mass. 
Ballard.  Mrs.  Harriet  N., 
Bishop,  Tirootbv,  New  Haven,  Cu 
Banlow.  Rev.  Z.  S.,  D.D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Baokingham.  Rev.  S.  6.,  Sprinfffield,  Man. 
Brown,  JOea.  Ebenezer,  Riage,  N.  H. 
Braineid,  Rev.  T.  6.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Bradford,  Rev.  James,  Sheflkid,  Mass. 
Barrage,  Leonard.  Leominster,  Mass. 
Boatalle,  Dea.  Jamea,  " 

Barnes,  Rev  Ebenexer,  D.D..  Dedham,  Mass. 
Bnsnnell,  Rev.  Wm.,  Newton  iJomer,  Mass. 
Barfcbalter,  Charles,  New  York  City. 
Briggi,  Rav.. Wm.  T.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Baker,  J..  D.D  ,  Lancaster  City,  Plsao. 
Briggs,  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
BmMdIct,  Edwin,  Caador,  N.  Y. 
Bnrfce,  Edmond,  Conway.  Mass, 
Barnes,  Rev.  Wm.,  Foxboro,  " 
Bleed,  Rev.  Wm  J.,  ProTidmioa.R.  L 
Briokett,  Harry.  Franoestowa,  N.  H. 
BMMdaot,  Jesse  W^  New  Yoik  City. 

Oonaor,  Abel.  Henaikar.  N.  H. 


Glaavelaad,  Rev.  Jaa.  P.,  DJO.,  Provideaoe,  R.L 
Obapnaaa,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Dtep  River,  Coaa. 
Obaroa,  William  C,  Uzbridga,  Maw. 
0JB,Mn.8araliJ.,       «*  *« 


Crowell,  Rev.  Robert.  D.D.,  Essex,  Mass. 
Clark,  Rev. Benjamin  F.  North  Chelmsford,  MaM. 
Clark,  Wm.  Tlwmas.  Nor  walk,  Ct. 
Cboale,  David,  Es4ez,  Mass. 
Clitl.  Rev.  William,  Stoniogton  Point,  Ct. 
Coadlt.  Rev.  Jonathan  B.,  U.D..  Newark,  N.  J. 
Clark,  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Ciapp.Rev.  A.  Haatington,  Biattleboru',  Vt. 
CwKias,  Rev.  6.  S.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. 
Cble,Seih.  B..  Prattobaigb,  N.  Y. 
Cowles,  Rev.  Aogostas  W..  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Clark.  Rev.  Rufus  W.,  Portsmoath,  N.  H. 
Clark,  Rev.  W.,  Reading.  Mass. 
CarringtoB,  Edward,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Daoa,  Rev.  Sameal,  Marblebcad,  Mass. 
Down*,  Rer.  Charles  A.,  Lebanoa,  N.  H. 
De  Forest,  Erastos  L..  Watertowa,  Ct. 
Uiehe,  Rev.  Geoige,  Easlon.  Pa. 
Duffietd.  Rev.  Ge«>ne.  Jr..  filoomfield.N.  J. 
Dtramick,  Rev.  L  P..  D.D.,  Newburyport.  Mtm, 
Davis.  John  C.  Methuen.  Mass. 
Uwight,  Rev.  Edward  8.  Saoo,  Maiae, 
Dana,  Miss  Anna  U.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Everett,  Mrs.  Dolly,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

Ellis,  Charles,  Ux  bridge.  Ma«. 
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APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY. 


Address  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 

Mb.  Prbsidxrtj — ^A  man  pleading  in  New  England  for  aid  in  promoting  col- 
legiate edacaiion  at  the  West,  is  not  to  argue  for  the  neceaeity  of  colleges.  In  a 
place  where  so  much  has  heen  done  for  coUeges,  and  6y  colleges,  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  point  may  be  assamed  as  settled.  The  only  points  on  which  an  argu- 
ment can  be  supposed  to  be  necessary,  are  two  :  the  need  of  colleges  at  the  West, 
and  the  propriety  of  calling  on  the  East  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  insti- 
tntioDS.  These  points  really  constitute  all  the  claim  which  this  Society  has  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  the  East.  On  each  of  these  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks. 

I.  The  need  of  colleges  at  the  West.  The  argument  on  this  point  need  not 
be  a  protracted  one. 

(1.)  There  are  certain  things  assumed  always  in  our  country  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  people.  One  is,  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  Republic 
shall  hare  that  amount  of  learning  which  is  implied  in  the  word  common  school ; 
that  is,  that  all  the  children  of  the  land  shall  have  that  kind  and  degree  of  instruc- 
tion which  that  word — for  it  is  assuming  much  of  a  technical  signification — natur- 
ally expresses.  What  this  is,  is  known  to  all ;  and  the  common  school,  if  not  an 
Americanism,  is  a  thing  which  is  identieal  with  our  institutions,  and  essential  to 
them  all.  On  no  subject  is  the  popular  feeling  better  expressed  than  on  this  ;  in 
nothing  ik  there  a  more  uniform  tendency  among  our  people.  Nothing  would  ex- 
cite more  sutprise  and  alarm  in  one  of  our  new  territories,  than  to  learn  that  no 
profision  was  made  for  common  schools ;  and  we  should  just  as  soon  expect  that 
the  newspaper,  or  the  steamboat,  or  the  raihoad,  would  be  wanting  there,  as  the 
eommon  school.  Without  knowing  any  thing  definite  on  the  subject,  any  inhabit- 
ant of  the  older  States  would  express  the  opinion  that  arrangements  will  be  made 
in  Minnesota,  in  Nebraska,  in  Oregon,  in  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  for  common 
schools,  as  certainly  as  in  Manachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  assumed  in  our  kind  is,  that  the  benefits  of  aliigher 
kind  of  learning  than  that  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  common  school  shall  be 
aceesnble  to  all,  and  that  such  a  higher  education  shall  be  furnished  to  a  sufficient 
number  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  principle  is,  that  all 
who  have  the  talents  and  the  means  shall  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  best  advan- 
tages of  education  if  they  choose.  It  is  presumed  that  there  will  be,  at  any  time, 
enoagh  of  that  class  of  men  to  be  in  turn  the  guides  of  the  young  of  the  next  gener- 
ation ;  to  fill  the  learned  professions ;  to  prepaid  books  of  reading  and  science ; 
and  to  push  the  improyements  in  agriculmre  and  the  arts  as  far  as  possible.  For, 
Republican  as  we  are,  and  Democratic  as  we  are,  it  has  nerer  been  any  part  of  our 
theory  that  the  Ministry,  the  Bar,  the  Medical  Faculty,  or  the  Legislators  of  the 
land,  or  the  Officers  of  Justice,  shall  be  unlearned  men ;  or  that  the  business  of 
engineering  and  sunreying  shall  be  conducted  by  uneducated  men  ;  or  that  unedu- 
cated men  shall  occupy  the  Presidential  chair,  or  the  seats  of  Senators  and  Judges. 
We  exclude,  indeed,  no  man  firom  office,  because  he  has  not  had  a  collegiate  edu- 
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cation  ;  but  let  any  one  make  an  eatimate  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  Pre- 
sidents of  tlie  United  States,  of  the  Senators  in  the  National  Councils,  of  the  Jas- 
tices  of  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  Halls  of 
Legislation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Ministers  of  religion,  have  had  their  names  en- 
rolled on  the  catalogues  of  the  colleges,  and  he  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  see 
what  is  the  true  relation  of  the  college  to  our  country.  One  of  the  most  useful 
books  that  a  certain  class  of  men  could  read  would  be  a  triennial  catalogue  of  Yale 
College  or  Nassau  Hall ;  for  such  catalogues  furnish  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  history  of  our  country. 

(2  )  The  plea  for  colleges  at  the  West  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  this  is 
a  principle  that  appertains  to  our  whole  country,  and  that  what  has  been  found  to 
work  well  at  the  East,  will  work  well  at  the  West ;  that  what  was  necessary  and 
wise  when  the  Pilgrim  fathers  landed  on  the  rock  at  Plynouth,  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  empire,  is  necessary  and  wise  now  that  their  sons  are  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  empire  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  have  one  country.  We 
have  one  constitution.  We  have  one  Bible.  We  are  to  be  governed  in  the  same 
manner ;  we  are  to  prosper  by  the  prevalence  of  the  same  institutions  of  learning 
and  religion.  It  is  not  one  thing  at  the  East,  and  another  at  the  West,  that  is  to 
secure  our  welfare  as  a  nation  ;  it  is  not  the  ascendency  of  the  intellect  in  one  place 
and  the  bayonet  at  another ;  it  is  not  learning  here  and  ignorance  there — not  Chris- 
tianity on  one  side  of  our  hind  and  infidelity  on  the  other,  that  is  to  secure  the  per- 
manence of  our  institutions.  We  are  not  an  assemblage  of  nations — a  mere  ag- 
gregation of  people  of  different  laws,  language,  origin,  religion,  like  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  in  its  power,  or  like  the  Roman  empire ;  we  are  one  people,  with  the 
same  language,  laws,  and  religion.  The  institutions  which  have  worked  so  well 
here,  and  in  all  the  old  thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  are  to  be  spread  over  all  our 
thirty-one  Slates ;  the  institutions  which  have  made  our  States  what  they  are,  are  to 
be  diffused  abroad,  and  to  mould  every  new  territory,  that  it  may  be  fitted  for  an 
honorable  place  in  this  great  Union. 

(3.)  Among  those  institutions  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  college.  I  will 
not  say  exactly  that  the  college  is  an  ^mertcanMm;  but  it  has  more  claims  to  that 
appellation  than  many  other  things  to  which  it  has  been  given.  The  college,  aa  it 
exists  in  our  country,  is  identical  with  our  institutions.  It  springs  up  everywhere, 
and  always  in  substantially  the  same  form.  For,  in  all  American  colleges,  there 
is  a  remarkable  homogeneousness ;  and  they  all  seem  to  have  had  a  common 
origin.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  our  fiithers  was  to  establish  a  college,  and  they  have 
sprung  up  everywhere  in  proportion  as  our  country  has  increased.  In  the  first 
century  of  our  history,  there  were  but  four ;  now  there  are  about  one'hundred  and 
twenty — in  their  relative  proportions  just  about  keeping  pace  with  the  spread  of 
our  population.  They  all  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  are  all  formed  on  the 
same  model.  They  are  all  copies  of  the  first  college  at  Cambridge,  and  are  sub- 
staniially  the  same  institution  re-produced.  There  are  the  same  four  classes; 
the  same  four  years  of  study  ;  the  same  methods  of  instruction  and  administration. 
Take  up  an  annual  catalogue  of  a  college,  and  no  matter  where  it  is,  or  how  few 
the  students  are,  or  how  empty  is  the  treasury,  you  will  find  the  same  list  of  studies, 
and  the  same  kind  of  discipline.  It  matters  not  whether  this  is  in  the  older  Sutes, 
or  the  newer  States  or  Territories ;  whether  CofigregationalistB  or  any  other  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  it  is  the  same;  and  so  well  settled  is  this,  that  if  we 
should  learn  that  a  college  was  founded  in  Texas,  California,  or  Oregon,  we  ooold 
anticipate  with  almost  a  moral  certainQr  what  would  be  the  course  of  studies  pre- 
scribed. What  is  studied  in  Cambridge  or  Yale,  is  studied  at  Marietta,  at  Jackson- 
ville, at  Galesburg,  at  Beloit,  at  Davenport,  and  in  the  Wittenberg  College  in 
Ohio ;  and  what  is  there  studied  will  soon  be  studied  in  numerous  institutions  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountams.  And,  farther,  it  has  been  found,  thus  far,  impractica- 
ble in  any  very  material  matter  to  change  this.  It  is  true  that  the  college  has 
been  modified  as  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  stiU  it  is 
everywhere  the  development  of  the  same  original  germ.  As  we  have  no  institu- 
tions in  our  country  which  do  not  suppose  the  prevalence  of  common  schools,  so 
we  have  none  which  do  not  soppose  the  existence  of  the  college ;  not  an  inatitii- 
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tion  of  Church  or  State  which  woaM  not  be  jeopmrded  the  moment  the  poblk  mind 
dwnld  begin  to  doubt  its  valoe. 

(4.)  If  these  are  correct  principles,  then  the  necessity  of  colleges  at  the  West 
wodd  seem  to  be  established.  The  mind  of  the  West  must  be  educated  there.  It 
is  clearly  impossible,  and  as  undesirable  as  impossible,  to  educate  enough  at  the 
East,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  West.  They  who  are  to  act  their  part  in  that  great 
world  ;  who  are  to  hold  the  offices  there ;  who  are  to  control  the  public  mind  there  ; 
who  are  to  make  the  local  laws,  and  fill  the  professions,  will  be  born  and  educated 
there.  The  distance  and  the  expense  must  prevent  their  going  East  to  receive  an 
education ;  and  the  East  cannot  supply  the  amount  of  educated  mind  for  the  West. 
Nothing  would  be  more  hopeless,  or  vain,  or  arrogant,  thai^  to  suppose  that  our  Eastern 
Institutions  are  to  furnish  the  educsted  mind  for  the  West ;  and  nothing  is  plainer, 
therefore,  than  that  if  the  means  of  education  are  not  accessible  in  the  West,  the 
niling  Western  mind  will  be  uneducated  : — a  mighty  mind  indeed,  but  not  so  trained 
and  disciplined  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  the  controlling  mind  in  our 
country,  and  consequently  with  our  institaiions.  He  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  Western  mind,  and  of  ihe  circamstances  in  which  it  is  developed,  to  suppose 
that  that  mind  will  be  feeble;  and  he  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  the  things 
which  bear  on  the  destiny  of  our  country  not  to  see  that  that  mind  is  yet  to  control 
tlie  nation.  If  that  mind  is  not  educated,  the  professions,  and  the  seats  of  influence 
and  power,  will  be  soon  occupied  by  uneducated  men  i  and  the  destinies  of  this 
nation  will  be  at  their  disposal. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  general,  men  are  best  qualified  for  the  professions 
which  they  are  to  fill,  who  are  educated  on  the  ground  where  they  expect  to  live. 
After  all  that  we  say  in  favor  of  collegiate  education  ;  and  aAer  all  the  influence 
wliich  is  to  be  derived  from  the  college  on  the  future  life ;  and  indispensable  as  we 
maintain  that  to  be,  it  is  still  true  that  a  large  and  most  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  any  man  who  is  to  act  a  public  part,  is  that  which  is  obtained  outside  of  the 
walls  of  a  college  ; — ^before  he  enters  it,  or  after  he  leaves  it.  It  is  the  practical 
knowledge  which  is  in  a  great  degree  to  direct  his  life  ;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  cus- 
tonts  and  usages ;  of  the  popular  mind  ;  of  the  ezistinff  feelings  and  prejudices  in  a 
community ;  of  the  prevalent  opinions  in  morals  and  religion ;  of  the  means  of 
access  to  the  mind — that  knowledge  which  a  man  gains  who  is  trained  up  among 
a  people,  and  which  can  never  be  acquired  by  a  foreigner.  He  who  is  to  influence 
a  people  must  be  one  of  them ;  and  our  main  power  of  influencing  the  mighty 
West  is,  after  all,  in  our  power  of  planting  the  institutions  of  learning  among  them- 
selves. 

II.  The  other  point  in  the  argument  is,  the  propriety  of  calling  on  the  East  for 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  institutions.  Why  not  leave  the  whole  of  this  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  West  itself-~as  was  done  in  the  East  in  the  first  establishment 
of  our  institutions? 

Our  dependence  for  the  support  of  literary  institutions  of  the  higher  order  is  al- 
ways on  two  classes  of  mind : — On  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advanuges  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  on  those  who  have  not  had  that  advantage,  but  who  can  feel 
the  force  of  the  appeal. 

On  the  former  we  can  always  rely  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  They  are  able 
to  appreciate  the  advantage  and  the  de^rableness  of  education,  and  we  can  always 
depend  on  their  co-operation.  But  this  number,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is 
not  large  in  the  West ;  and  those  who  are  there  are,  to  a  great  extent,  unable  to 
render  any  considerable  pecuniary  aid.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  Min- 
isters and  Missionaiies — men  with  small  salaries  ;  often  in  debt  for  their  own  edu- 
cation, and  wholly  unable  to  contribute  to  any  considerable  extent  in  founding  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Themselves  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  education ; 
trained  in  Uie  East  to  see  its  importance  ;  accustomed  always  in  their  early  years  to 
witness  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  of  learning ;  and  feeling  often  beyond  the 
power  of  expression  the  desirableness  of  such  institutions  in  tfaue  land  to  which  they 
have  gone,  and  feeling  that  the  success  of  all  their  eflbrts  to  plant  the  Gospel  there 
depends  on  such  institutions,  they  have  not  themselves  the  means  of  founding 
them,  nor  do  they  see  around  them  enough  of  edticated  mind  in  the  possession  of  the 
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means  to  enable  them  to  carry  forward  the  enterprise  ;  and  they  naturally  tarn,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  desires,  to  the  land  of  their  childhood. 

The  other  class  of  mind  on  which  reliance  is  to  be  placed  is  that  where  the  ad- 
vantage of  education  has  not  been  enjoyed,  but  where  it  can  be  appreciated.  We 
depend  much  on  that  in  the  East ;  and  our  colleges  owe  much  of  their  success  and 
prosperity  to  the  aid  thus  derived.  There  are  multitudes  of  farmers,  mechanics, 
merchants,  who,  though  they  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education 
themselves,  can  appreciate,  in  some  good  degree,  the  advantages  of  such  an  educa- 
tion, and  who  desire  that  their  sons  should  be  educated,  and  who  are  willing,  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  the  general  good  of  the  community,  to  aid  in  the  endowment 
of  seminaries  of  learning.  To  such  men  we  make  an  appeal,  with  confidence,  in 
the  East,  and  it  is  by  such  appeals,  in  a  great  degree,  that  all  the  colleges  in  New- 
England  and  in  the  older  States,  have  been  founded  and  sustained. 

But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  an  appeal  must  be  much  more  limited 
at  the  West  than  in  the  older  States  of  the  Union  ;  and  in  multitudes  of  cases, 
where  those  at  the  West  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  education,  there 
arc  not  the  means  of  rendering  any  efficient  aid.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  and 
creditable,  that  the  appeal  in  this  cause  should  be  made  to  the  East :  to  those  who 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  institutions,  and  who  have  the  means  of 
aiding  them,  and  who  have  a  heart  to  act  for  the  good  of  our  whole  country. 

The  friends  of  education  at  the  West,  and  in  all  new  countries,  encounter  a 
difficalty  which  is  not  to  be  apprehended  where  the  institutions  of  education  have 
been  long  established.  In  all  new  countries  there  is  an  extensive  prejudice  against 
educational  institutions  of  the  higher  class.  Where  the  mass  of  men  have  to  work 
hard  ;  where  the  land  has  to  be  cleared  and  fenced ;  where  the  prairie  is  to  be 
ploughed  and  inclosed ;  where  houses  are  to  be  built,  and  roads  to  be  made,  and 
bridges  to  be  constructed;  where  all  men  are  doomed  to  toil,  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade 
them  that  the  college  i<  not  the  nursery  of  idleness  ;  that  men  engaged  in  giving 
Instruction  are  not  indolent  men ;  that  they  are  not  training  up  men  to  lead  an  idle 
life,  and  that,  with  little  themselves  to  do,  they  live  only  to  consume  the  fruits  of 
the  hard  earnings  of  others.  In  a  new  country,  therefore,  all  these  prejudices  are 
to  be  encountered ;  and  all  these  things  make  it  proper  to  appeal  to  those  portions 
of  the  land  where,  by  long  witnessing  the  happy  fruits  of  collegiate  education,  these 
prejudices  have  died  away. 

There  is  one  other  thought  bearing  on  the  subject — an  obvious  one — but  which 
shows  the  indispensable  necessity  of  these  appeals  t^  the  East.  It  is,  that  in  the 
early  settlement  of  our  Western  States,  the  people  who  would  be  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing such  institutions  among  themselves  are  unahU  to  do  it.  They  have  their 
lands  to  pay  for,  and  their  roads  and  bridges,  and  their  own  habitations  to  make : 
and  all  this  mu9t  be  done.  These  things  are  mattera  of  necessity.  The  college, 
valuable  as  it  may  be,  is  not.  It  is  comparatively  like  an  article  of  luxury ;  and 
will  have  its  place,  like  luxuries,  when  the  things  which  are  indispensable  are  sup- 
plied. Give  them  time,  and  they  would  do  it  all.  Found  for  them, or  aid  them  in 
founding,  such  institutions  as  are  indispensable,  and  in  due  time  they  will  become 
their  efficient  patrons  and  supportera ;  will  rally  around  them  as  we  do  now  arou  nd 
the  institutions  of  the  East  that  we  love  so  much ;  and  will,  in  their  turn,  become 
efficient  helpen  in  extending  the  blessings  of  education  over  all  that  Western  world, 
till  colleges  and  seminaries  shall  spring  up  in  all  thoge  lands. 

The  grounds  of  appeal,  therefore,  made  by  this  Society  are  essentially  these  : — 
That  the  college  is  an  institution  well  underatood  by  us,  and  regarded  by  us  as  in- 
dispensable ;  as  having  done  more  for  our  country  by  hr  than  they  have  cost ; 
that  our  country  is  one— one  in  its  origin,  its  religion,  its  laws,  its  interests — and 
that,  therefore,  what  is  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  one  part  is  necessary  for  every 
other  part ;  that  the  same  system  of  religion  is  to  prevail  in  our  land,  a  system 
everywhere  identified  with  learning,  and  that  makes  its  way  in  connection  with 
learning ;  that  the  college,  will  do  for  the  West  what  it  has  done  for  the  East ; 
and  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  West,  temporary  aid  is  needed  that  these 
institutions  may  be  sustained,  and  thus  the  great  purposes  secured  of  spreading 
the  Gospel,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  there  for  aU 
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coming  time.  No  man  at  the  East  can  over-estimate  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing the  institutions  of  learning  at  the  West.  No  man  at  the  East  gets  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  West,  without  himself  looking  on  those  vast  prairies,  and  forests,  those 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams ;  the  boundless  resources  of  those  States  and  Territories : 
and  no  man  who  has  visited  those  States  and  Territories  ever  feels  that  too  much 
has  been  done,  or  that  the  Church  is  in  danger  of  doing  too  much  in  its  eflbrts  to 
endow  institutions  of  learning,  and  planting  the  Gospel  in  those  vast  lands.  How 
can  he  7  There  is  the  power  that  is  yet,  and  at  no  distant  period,  to  control  our 
country ;  there  the  power  that  is  to  determine  whether  all  that  our  fathers  sought  in' 
eoming  to  this  land,  and  in  all  their  prayers  and  toils  and  sacrifices,  is  to  be  secured 
or  lost. 

Address  of  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D.  D. 

Dr.  S.  began  by  bearing  testimony  to  the  high  service  indirectly  rendered  by 
this  Society,  in  its  reaction  upon  the  Western  field.  It  has  stimulated  the  Western 
friends  of  the  Institutions  under  its  patronage,  \o  put  forth  strenuous  eflbrts  for  their 
support,  at  home.  As  introductory  to  the  thoughts  which  be  designed  to  present, 
he  quoted  a  passage  of  Jerome,  as  amplified  by  Coleridge,  illustrating  the  design  of 
the  law  to  which,  both  in  its  evolution  and  in  its  propagation,  God  has,  in  this 
world,  subjected  Truth.  The  law  is,  that,  in  its  incipient  stages  at  least,  it  must 
battle  with  difficulties ;  it  miLst  *'  brave  the  winds  of  controversy."  And  this  law 
is  applicable,  as  he  showed  by  examples,  to  truth  in  the  abstract,  in  the  form  of  im- 
portant principles,  and  in  the  concrete  in  the  form  of  important  enterprises.  He 
then  proceeded  as  follows : — 

A  speaker,  I  suppose,  will  find  pardon  for  deeming  the  object  to  which  he  has 
devoted  bis  life  an  important  one,  and  the  fact  that  this  day  has  been  kindly  de- 
voted by  those  present  to  a  consideration  of  the  interests  and  relations  of  Western 
Collegiate  Education,  is  proof  that  this  conviction  finds  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of 
this  audience.  The  work  of  securing  these  interests,  however,  of  placing  them  upon 
a  solid  and  permanent  footing,  is  a  work  which,  so  far  forth  as  the  West  itself  is 
concerned,  is  surrounded  by  great,  and,  in  some  respects,  by  peculiar  difficulties. 
These  difficulties  it  is,  which  constitute  the  trial  of  the  faith  and  courage  and  per- 
severance of  those  who  are  laboring  to  sustain  our  Western  colleges.  They  drive 
them  back  upon  the  East  for  sympathy  and  sustenance,  and  when  compared  with 
the  force  which  can  be  brought  to  combat  them,  they  form  the  gist  of  the  problem 
whether  any  particular  institution  will  sustain  itself,  and  perpetuate  its  influence  to 
succeeding  generations.  That  our  colleges  at  the  West  are  none  of  them  in  the 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  if  by  success  is  meant  that  the  halls  of  the  muses 
are  now  crowded  with  a  host  of  earnest  and  devoted  worshippers,  is  a  fact  open  to 
the  observation  of  all.  That  their  influence  is  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  arrest 
universal  public  attention,  and  to  carry  conviction  to  the  popular  mind  that  their 
agency  is  indispensable  in  moulding  society,  in  constructing  its  mechanism,  its 
checks  and  balai;ces,  and  even  in  producing  the  motive  power  which  is  to  push  it 
forward  towards  that  goal  of  ideal  perfection  to  which  our  entire  humanity  aspires, 
and  which  the  American  mind  especially  pants  for,  and  expects  speedily  to  attain  ; 
this  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied. 

What  then  ?  Is  then  the  system  of  collegiate  education,  so  far  as  the  West  is 
concerned,  a  failure  1  Will  the  friction  which  chafes  its  wheels  arrest  their  progress  1 
Will  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  system  and  press  upon  it,  crush  it?  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  most  serious  of  these  difficulties.  Let  us  endea- 
vor to  take  their  dimensions,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  we  may  prognosticate  the  re- 
sult, and  abandon  the  work,  if  it  is  chimerical  to  hope  for  success ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  gird  ourselves  with  a  more  obstinate  resolution  to  battle  with  the  difficul- 
ties, if  they  are  only  such  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  might  lead  us  to  anticipate,  if  not  indeed  in  part  belonging  to  that  very  class 
of  obstacles,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  essential  to  the  highest  ultimate  success. 

The  general  difficulty  with  which  our  system  of  collegiate  and  professional  edu- 
cation has  to  contend  at  the  West,  is  that  tone  of  the  popular  mind  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  a  new  country.     It  has  been  said  by 
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one  of  the  "  Wue  men  of  the  East,"  that  the  first  danger  of  an  emigrant  society 
is  barbarism.  The  term  barbarism  we  feel  to  be  a  little  harsh,  and  the  danger  of 
such  an  effect  as  the  issue,  whether  immediate  or  final,  of  the  causes  which  are 
pouring  such  floods  of  population  into  that  wonderful  region.  Western  men  at  least 
feel  inclined  stoutly  to  deny.  But  then  the  laws  of  human  nature  would  enable  ns 
to  predict,  with  a  certainty  all  but  absolipte,  that  the  first  great  movement  of  the 
popular  mind, in  an  emigrant  society,  constituted  and  circumstanced  like  that  which 
4s  taking  possession  of  the  Western  States,  would  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
learning.  There  are  some  ^ints  of  resemblance  in  the  development  of  the  life  of 
a  society,  and  that  of  an  individual.  The  first  pulses  of  thought  in  the  infant  mind 
carry  it  out  of  itself  into  the  external  world  ;  towards  those  visible,  tangible,  rapid, 
odoriferous  and  sonorous  bodies  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  with  which  through 
the  medium  of  its  physical  organization  it  is  brought  in  contact.  In  the  midst  of 
these  objects,  it  is  designed  by  its  Maker  to  spend  its  earthly  existence.  fVom 
them  it  is  to  derive  the  support  of  the  wonderful  scaffolding  of  bones,  muscles  and 
sinews,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and  fitted  for  its  earthly  mission.  Nature,  there- 
fore, true  to  the  necessities  of  its  condition,  directs  its  first  attention,  its  first  interest, 
its  first  curiosity,  to  the  vast  panorama  and  the  wonderful  whispering  gallery  by 
which  it  is  environed.  The  simpler  laws  of  the  objects  presented  by  the  senses,  and 
its  own  relations  to  them  are,  as  in  its  circumstances  it  is  meet  they  should  be,  the 
first  topics  of  thought.  But  does  the  current  of  thought  and  interest  run  forever  in 
this  direction  ?  Does  the  eye  never  become  sated  with  seeing  1  and  the  ear  with 
hearing  1  Has  man  no  higher  life  than  the  life  of  the  body  1  And  if  so,  however 
long  curiosity  and  the  necessities  of  the  body  may  cause  the  thoughts  to  linger  about 
the  outward  and  the  physical,  must  it  not  at  length  turn  backward  upon  its  track  \ 
Must  not  the  human  spirit,  by  an  act  of  "self-reduplication,'*  at  length  survey  its 
own  wonderful  powers?  Must  it  not,  at  length,  propose  to  itself  the  great  problems 
of  its  being  ?  the  great  questions  of  its  destiny  ?  The  period  at  which  these  ques- 
tions will  arise  will  vary  with  the  varying  character  of  individuals,  and  the  interest 
and  attention  which  they  will  receive  will  vary  with  the  force  of  fiivoring  or  oppos- 
ing circumstances.  But  come  they  must.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  force  them- 
selves upon  the  attention,  and  demand  consideration,  so  sorely  as  man  is  not  a  brute. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  proper  development  of  humanity. 

If  now  we  could  find  a  body  of  men  unlettered  and  poor,  banding  together  with 
a  view  of  colonizing  an  uninhabited  region,  and  of  realizing  for  themselves  and  their 
children  ths  protection  and  the  various  valuable  results  of  civil  society,  what  are 
the  objects  which  we  should  predict  would  naturally  first  claim  their  attention  and 
engross  their  thoughts  7  Plainly  the  provision  for  their  physical  wants.  Hunger  is 
clamorous,  and  summons  attention  with  an  importunity  which  will  admit  of  no  de- 
lay. All  the  various  wants  of  the  body  solicit  immediate  notice.  In  a  society  thus 
constituted  and  circumstanced,  it  is  plain  that  the  external  and  physical  would 
engross  the  attention  almost  exclusively.  Animal  courage,  strength  of  muscle, 
would  of  necessity  command  high  admiration.  Those  qualities  would  be  most 
highly  valued  which  contribute  most  directly  and  largely  to  physical  comfort  and 
security.  In  euch  a  community,  shut  out  from  the  world,  from  the  action  of  those 
spiritual  influences  which  God  in  the  beginning  provided  as  the  aliment  of  man's 
spiritual  nature,  the  period  at  which  the  higher  problems  of  his  being  would  begin 
10  agitate  the  mind  of  man  might,  it  is  true,  be  long  delayed.  In  euch  a  community 
the  development  of  those  higher  attributes  of  humanity,  the  combination  of  which, 
perfectly  developed,  constitutes  true  civilization,  would  be  slow  and  feeble,  and  at 
the  best  it  would  be  imperfect  and  distorted.  Men  have  indeed  sometimes  thrown 
themaelves  into  circumstances  like  these,  but  they  are  circumstances  in  which  God 
never  designed  the  human  being  to  spend  his  earthly  probation.  TAt>,  it  may  be,  is 
the  natural  history  of  barbarism.  TAt>,  it  may  be,  is  the  process  by  which  commu- 
nities have  sunk  successively  through  all  the  grades  of  the  barbarous,  and  thence, 
by  repeated  emigrations,  to  the  savage  state  of  society.  When  Cain  left  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  the  Shekinah  of  Eden,  and  colonized  the  land  of  Nod,  he  aban- 
doned the  only  influences  which  can  develop  and  sustain  the  spiritual  life,  and  with 
it,  the  true  civilization  of  a  people.     And  the  history  of  his  tribe  is  the  history  of 
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the  triamph  of  the  physical  over  the  ipiritiial,  of  the  aoimal  over  the  human. 
Behold  it.  First  idolatry,  then  atheiam,  then  every  form  of  anoaiural  and  oat- 
lageous  crime. 

But  this  is  not  of  neceaaity  the  hiatory  of  all  emigration.    It  cannot.  I  am  peraaa- 
ded,  be  the  history  of  that  emigration  which  is  taking  poaseaaion  of  yonder  won- 
derfiil  valley,  and  whose  magnitode  and  rapidity  are  the  aatoniahment  of  man- 
kind.    The  day  when  the  first  whit^  settlement  was  made  within  the  limits  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  is  still  freah  in  the  memory  of  many  living  men.     It  haa 
been  my  privilege  often  to  converse  with  the  first  white  female,  a  noble  daughter 
of  New  England,  now  I  trust  in  heaven,  who  fi'om  the  May  Flower  of  the  Ohio 
landed  at  the  Plymouth  of  the  Weet.    It  is  my  privilege  every  Sabbath,  when  at 
home,  to  worship  in  a  sanctuary  which  the  piety  and  the  poverty  of  that  little  band 
of  occidental  pilgrims  reared  and  dedicated  to  the  worahip  of  the  Triune  God. 
What  a  change  has  sixty  years  produced  !     The  little  opening  in  the  wilderness  at 
Marietta,  made  by  the  azea  of  that  hardy  band  of  Christian  pioneers,  has  waxed 
into  an  empire,  and  the  roar  of  ita  mighty  population  now  rolls  over  the  vast  prairies 
of  the  West.     Its  reverberations  are  sent  back  upon  us  from  the  rocky  barrier 
which  curtains  the  Pacific.     The  history  of  the  pilgrims  of  Ohio  exists  as  yet  only^ 
in  fragments.     But  the  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  "  know  it  by  heart," 
and  when  the  7lh  of  April,  1788,  will  stand  in  the  calendar  of  America  second  only 
in  reverent  observance  to  the  32d  December,  1620.     None  of  us  are   ignorant 
where  these  pilgrims  originated.    None  of  us  are  ignorant  of  the  spirit  which  they 
bore,  and  the  views  which  they  cherished,  touching  the  elements  of  social  prosperity 
and  the  true  producing  cauaes  of  a  high  and  Christian  civilization.      They  are  the 
very  views  which  have  made  the  States  from  which  they  emigrated  the  wonder  of 
the  world ;  which  have  filled  them  with  a  population  at  this  moment  better  fed,  ^ 
better  housed,  better  clothed,  better  governed,  more  universally  intelligent,  and  poa- 
aeasing,  in  the  aggregate,  a  higher  degree  of  social  proaperity,  and  a  higher  type  of 
civilization  than  any  other  continuous  population  of  equal  amount  upon  the  surfiiee 
of  the  globe.     Such  were  the  fathers  of  the  West.    For  one  who  haa  stood  in  the 
acenes  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  their  enterpriae  and  their  piety,  who  has  mingled 
with  their  children,  bearing  uimiiatakable  moral  marks  of  their  honorable  descent, 
not  even  the  testimony  of  Waahington,  full  and  explicit  as  it  ia,  ia  needed  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  correct  eatimate  of  their  intelligence  and  moral  worth.     These  men 
knew  what  are  the  essential  conditiona  of  permanent  aocial  progreas  and  develop- 
ment.   They  knew  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  which  must  conspire  to  pro- 
duce this  result.     The  Church,  the  School,  the  College,  and  their  necessary  ad- 
juncts ;  these  are  the  agendea  upon  which  they  relied.     They  did  not  believe 
that  one  of  them  could   flourish  without  the  others.    They  well  knew  that  in 
the  abaence  of  either  the  others  would  languish  ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  all. 
Christian  civilization  could  not  be  perpetuated  far  a  eingle  generation.    Their  plana, 
therefore,  in  laying  the  foundationa  of  Western  society,  embraced  all  with  an  equal 
afiection.     Such  was  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  fiithers  of  the  West,  in  regard 
to  education.    But  what  at  that  period,  what  in  1788,  was  the  physical  condition  of 
the  West  ?     It  was,  aa  the  hand  of  nature  left  it,  an  unbroken  wilderness.     What 
is  it  now?     A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.     Look  at  its  levelled  forests,  its 
cultivated  fields,  its  cities  and  villages,  and  roads  and  canals  and  railways,  its  mines 
and  naacent  manufactories.     Count  up  the  1200  steamers,  and  the  4000  flat  boats 
dbaiing  its  commerce,  which  in  1849  was  valued  at  $439,000,000,  a  sum  equal  to 
twice  the  value  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation.     Do  this,  and  remem- 
ber that  this  vast  physical  change  haa  taken  place  within  a  little  more  than  aizty 
years,  and  that  it  is  greater  than  waaever  before  wrought  in  any  thirty  consecutive 
generations  in  the  history  of  man.      Do  this,  and  then  answer  me  the  question  : — 
What  must  have  been  the  chief  direction  of  the  human  will,  of  human  energy  and 
enterprise  and  effort  in  that  valley,  during  these  sixty  years?     It  must  have  been 
towarda  the  outward  and  the  phyaical.    Nothing  but  an  intensity  of  interest  in  the 
physical,  and  of  devotion  to  it  well  nigh  unparalleled  in  history, could  have  produced, 
in  so  short  a  period,  the  astonishing  results  which  we  witness.     A  vast  amount  of 
cultivated  intellect,, a  hig^  degree  of  knowledge,  it  ia  true,  have  mingled  in  and  pre- 
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sided  over  thoee  miraelet  of  indnstiy  and  art,  which  the  hands  of  men  have  wrought 
upon  that  great  theatre.  What  now  might  we  expect  would  be  the  result  of  a  pro- 
cess like  this,  carried  forward  for  two  generations,  upon  the  general  tone  of  the 
pablic  mind  ?  npon  the  cnrrent  of  popular  sentiment  touching  the  value  of  collegiate 
education  1  It  could  hardly  fail  to  dispose  men  to  test  the  value  of  every  enter- 
prise and  of  every  institution  by  the  single  question  of  its  immediate  physical  utility. 
Can  colleges  fell  trees,  or  plough  the  soil,  or  build  roads,  or  erect  bridges?  Can 
they  dam  riven,  or  construct  steamboats,  or  build  mills,  or  set  up  machinery? 
These  are  the  interrogatories,  which  the  spirit  of  physical  utilitarianism  would  pro- 
pound, and  does  propound  concerning  colleges.  If  it  fails  to  receive  a  prompt  and 
unqualified  affirmative  answer,  it  asks  no  further  questions.  They  have  uo  place  in 
its  sjnmpathies.  Now  I  shall  not  undertake  before  this  audience  to  defend  colleges 
against  the  charge  of  failing  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of  man's  physical  wants. 
Against  even  this  charge  they  can  be,  and  they  have  been,  triumphantly  defended, 
for  although  the  hands  of  a  clock  may  tell  the  hour  and  accomplish  the  final  aim  of 
the  machine,  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  they  would  go  if  there  were  nothing 
behind.  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  addressing  an  audience  who  comprehend,  without 
an  argument,  that  the  relation  borne  by  the  instrumentalities  which  contribute 
directly  to  physical  utility— open  to  the  vulgar  gaze  and  attracting  popular  admira- 
tion to  those  deep  and  hidden  spiritual  forces  which  are  coiled  up  and  concentrated 
in  well-furnished  and  well-manned  seminaries  of  learning — is  the  relation  of  the 
hands  of  a  clock  to  its  main-spring,  But  1  am  addressing  an  audience  also,  who 
understand  that  man  has  other  wants  besides  those  of  the  body  ;  that  the  human 
spirit  has  in  its  nature  the  germs  of  other  ideas  besides  the  useful ;  that  God  has 
given  it  faculties  to  apprehend  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  just,  the  good  ;  and  that 
the  development  and  propagation  of  these  ideas,  form  the  necessary  condition  of 
human  happiness,  individual  and  social,  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  I  wish  merely  to 
indicate  some  of  the  prominent  difficulties  with  which  those  have  to  contend  who 
are  laboring  to  susuin  our  colleges  at  the  West. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  cause  which  produces  them.  Let  me  occupy  a 
few  moments  in  speaking  of  the  effects  which  that  cause  has  developed. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  Poverty. 

In  respect  to  pecuniary  support,  the  two  great  causes  of  religion  and  education, 
especially  higher  education,  rest  upon  essentially  the  same  foundation.  They  must 
appeal  for  that  support  to  some  higher  principle  than  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism.  It 
might  indeed  be  demonstrated  that  that  spirit  ou^Al  to  sustain  them.  Bat  it  would 
be  a  barren  demonstration.  It  never  wtU  sustain  them.  What  now  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  condition  of  the  laborers  in  these  two  great  causes  in  the  West  7  How 
is  it  with  the  laborers  in  the  Ministry  7  As  a  body,  tbe  truly  competent  Ministers 
of  the  West,  those  upon  whom  New  England  relies  to  sustain  in  that  region  the 
banner  of  her  feiih,  have  ample  occasion  to  be  men  of  entire  self-renunciation. 
During  a  residence  of  eighteen  years  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  destitute  of  our 
Home  Missionary  fields,  I  have  oflen  visited  the  dwellings  of  these  men,  and  seen 
them  at  their  work.  And  I  cannot  but  declare  my  conviction,  that  the  whole  field 
of  Christian  Missions  presents  no  nobler  specimens  of  self-denial  than  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Evangelical  Ministers  of  the  West.  With  nstive  powers  of  mind,  with 
a  discipline  of  education,  with  an  energy  of  character  which,  if  devoted  to  secular 
pursuits,  would  place  them  among  the  intellectual  magnates  of  the  land,  and  sui;^- 
round  them  with  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  Christian  society,  many  of  them 
must  be  content,  in  their  present  vocation,  to  sustain  life  upon  the  merest  pittance  ; 
must  often  forego  not  ornaments  but  necessaries,  and  must  moreover  be  content  to 
receive  even  that  pittance,  not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  gratuity,  doled  out,  I  fear  often, 
by  the  hand  of  a  reluctant  charity.  How  can  any  but  men  of  strong  faith  consent 
to  a  position  and  to  sacrifices  like  these  ?  O  ye  who  love  Zion,  and  who  pray  for 
the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  gather,  I  beseech  yon,  with  your  sympathies  and 
your  prayers,  aboat  the  Western  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Lift  op  your  petitions 
in  their  behalf,  that  they  may  be  able  to  endure  hardness,  ss  true  soldiers  of  the 
cross ;  that  they  may  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord.    And  may  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  stand  by  and 
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sustain  his  own  commissioned  saabssBadon,  the  leaders  of  the  sacnmental  host  of 
God's  elect.  May  He  make  them  understand  the  anqieakable  dignity  and  glory  of 
their  great  work.  When  tempted  by  the  seductions  of  the  world,  may  He  be  pre- 
sent with  His  aid.  When  faint  and  &tigued,  when  wounded  and  weary  in  their 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  when  deserted  by  friends  and  hard  pressed  by 
the  foe,  when  stunned  and  confused  by  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  enemies  of 
righteousness  and  of  God  they  are  just  ready  to  yield  the  victory,  then,  O  Lord, 
do  thou  unstop  their  ears  to  hear  upon  every  hill-top  the  rushing  pinions  of  that 
heavenly  host  wherewith  thou  dost  succor  thy  Zion  in  distress  ;  then,  O  Lord,  do 
thou  open  their  eyes  to  see  that  glad  vision  of  the  future,  when  yonder  valley,  when 
this  whole  nation,  its  entire  population,  redeemed  to  God,  shall  become  the  most 
lustrous  star  in  that  bright  constellation  of  nations  which  shall  constitute  the  univer- 
sal empire  of  Christ ! 

Such  is  the  condition  in  respect  to  pecuniary  support  of  our  Western  Ministers* 
Tet  these  are  the  men  who  count  the  colleges,  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society, 
**  the  right  arm  of  their  strength,'*  who  sympathize  most  deeply  in  the  embarrass- 
ments under  which  they  labor,  and  who  from  the  depths  of  their  poverty  have  con- 
tributed most  nobly  to  aid  them  in  their  work. 

How  now  stands  the  case  with  their  co-laborers  in  the  cognate  and  subsidiary 
course  of  education  1  It  behooves  a  speaker  to  refer  with  some  reserve  and  delicacy 
to  a  class  of  which  he  himself  is  a  member.  I  will,  therefore,  venture  only  to  ex- 
press the  conviction,  that  the  great  body  of  Western  teachers  have  ample  occasion 
to  echo  the  apostrophe  of  one  who  was  painfully  sensible  of  the  discrepancy 
between  his  social  position  and  his  purse :— "  O  poverty,  why  dost  thou  pinch  gen- 
tlemen !" 

The  cause  of  this,  as  the  whole  history  of  educational  movements  in  the  West 
proves,  is  popular  apathy.  And  the  higher  the  department  of  education  is,  the 
farther  are  the  institutions  which  are  devoted  to  it  removed  from  popular  sympathy 
and  support.  A  college  is  of  necessity,  even  when  conducted  upon  the  most  eco- 
nomical principles,  a  somewhat  expensive  establishment.  Buildings  are  to  be 
erected  and  kept  in  repair;  apparatus  and  libraries  are  to  be  purchased  and 
enlarged  ;  and  if  the  institution  is  to  maintain  its  rank  as  a  college,  whether  its 
patronage  is  great  or  small,  a  certain  number  of  teachers  must  be  permanently  em- 
ployed. A  joint -stock  company,  which  should  assume,  as  a  matter  of  speculation, 
the  business  concerns  of  any  college  in  this  country,  would  speedily  find  that  it  had 
mistaken  the  road  to  wealth.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  overcome  1  How  are  our 
Western  colleges  to  be  sustained  7  There  are  plainly  but  two  modes  in  which  this 
can  be  effected  ;  legislative  provision  and  private  benevolence.  Can  they  depend 
upon  the  former?  Look  at  the  history  of  Ohio  legislation.  The  fostering  care, 
which  the  legislature  of  that  State  has  thus  far  extended  over  its  colleges,  has  con- 
sisted in  issuing  college  charters  without  number,  and  in  taxing  unsparingly  even 
the  unproductive  property  of  those  institutions  which  the  hand  of  private  mu- ' 
nificence  has  founded.  Can  they  depend  upon  the  latter? — upon  this  private 
munificence  ? 

If,  before  answering  the  question,  you  should  here  be  presented  by  a  college 
agent  a  list  of  the  objections  and  prejudices  against  his  cause,  which  he  has  every 
where  met,  you  would,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  say  no.  Why  should  I  give  to  col- 
leges? says  one  ;  J  have  no  children  whom  I  design  for  professional  life.  Book- 
learning  unfits  men  for  practical  life,  says  a  second.  Why  cannot  colleges  support 
themselves  like  other  branches  of  business?  says  a  third.  There  are  too  many 
colleges,  says  a  fourth.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  creating  permanent  funds  for  sus- 
tsining  colleges,  says  a  fifth.  Colleges  are  un-American  ;  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
age ;  mere  idle  hulks  moored  in  the  stream  of  improvement.  Away  with  them. 
I^t  us  have  institutions  springing  fresh  and  vigorous  from  the  American  soil,  and 
teaching  sometliing  adapted  to  the  American  mind,  says  the  deep  and  self-compla- 
cent philosopher  of  "  progress."  Profound  objection,  by  the  way,  this  last !  Just 
as  if  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  were  not  the  same  in  America  as  in  Europe. 
Just  as  if  the  immutable  principles  of  science,  reason  and  taste,  inscribed  by  the 
finger  of  God  upon  the  starry  heavens ;  blossoming  out  all  over  the  green  earth ; 
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hearing  the  agitated  ocean ;  yea  written  npon  the  incleatnietible  spirit  of  man  itself, 
were  behind  the  age ;  not  qaite  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  mind !  The 
pith  and  point  however  of  all  these  objections,  the  agent  will  inform  you,  is  the  same. 
They  all  mean,  "  no  money  for  your  cause."  I  am  dwelling  upon  this  difficulty 
too  long.  The  question  is,  What  is  to  be  its  effect  upon  our  Western  colleges?  I 
answer :  It  is  the  rock  upon  which  all  ill  advised  schemes  of  college -bailding  will 
make  shipwreck.  If  we  subtract  from  the  multitude  of  our  colleges  all  those  which 
were  projected  by  speculators,  to  improve  the  value  of  their  lands ;  by  visionary 
men,  boping  to  give  notoriety  to  their  village  or  to  secure  for  themselves  a  reputa^ 
tion,  or  a  field  of  action ;  all  these  institutions,  which  were  really  designed  for  aca- 
demies, but  were  misnamed  colleges  at  their  birih,  either  from  the  love  of  mag- 
niloquence, or  in  the  hope  that  their  name  might  afiect  their  destiny  ;  if  we  make 
these  subtractions,  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  too  many  colleges  at  the  West ;  it  is 
not  true  that  we  have  more  than  ought  to  be  sustained.  Will  they  be  sustained  7 
Yea.  Though  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  physical  is  strongly  characteristic  of  us  as 
a  people,  it  is  not  the  only  spirit  at  work  among  us.  There  is  still  to  be  found, 
even  at  the  Weet,  much  more  than  in  the  land  of  our  fitthers^  sepulchres,  a  spirit 
which  not  merely  admits  in  words  that  man  has  an  immortal  soul,  that  he  has  other 
and  higher  wants  than  those  which  appertain  to  the  body,  but  which  makes  that 
conviction  the  ruling  principle  of  action.  Beneath  all  the  noise  and  bluster  of 
pseudo-patriotism,  which  would  fain  persuade  the  people  that  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon is  the  birthright  of  American  citizens,  that  it  is  enough  to  breathe  American 
air  and  tread  American  soil,  a  profounder  love  of  country  may  be  found.  There 
may  still  be  (bund  among  us  true  patriots,  who,  like  the  fathera  of  the  West,  under- 
stand the  conditions  upon  which  alone  the  ultimate  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  can  be  aecored.  To  this  spirit,  wherever  it  bums,  at  the  East  or  the  West, 
(hose  collegiate  institutions,  which  ought  to  be  sustained,  may  appeal  with  safety. 
The  appeal  will  be  met,  not  indeed  with  princely  donations ;  these  belong  to  Ister 
times,  and  may,  by  possibility,  spring  fipom  less  disinterested  motives ;  but  with  a 
sufficiency  to  relieve,  if  not  to  banish,  the  present  distreas. 

There  are  several  other  difficulties,  such  as  the  reaction  of  the  popular  sentiment 
npon  the  young  men  in  a  course  of  education,  pressing  upon  them  like  the  atmos- 
phere, and  tempting  them  to  abandon  that  course  or  to  abridge  its  term  ;  and  the 
drafts  which  the  older  and  better  endowed  colleges  of  New  England  make  upon 
our  patronage,  of  which  I  had  intended  to  speak.  But  I  have  already  trespassed 
upon  your  patience  and  upon  the  time  of  another.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the 
laborers  in  our  Western  colleges  have  been  taught  most  efiectually  the  lessons  of 
patience.    They  have  been  schooled  most  thoroughly  in  the  doctrine  that  they  must 

*<  Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 
The  trials  which  they  arr  called  to  encounter,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  griev- 
ous, they  have  been  taught  to  understand,  can  be  relieved  only  by  ftme,  and  in  pnrt 
only  by  the  lapse  of  many  years,  by  those  processes  which  are  slowly  interpenetrat- 
ing society  with  nobler  views  of  the  destiny  of  man,  and  with  more  just  apprehen- 
sions of  the  true  nature  of  the  teacher's  mission.  The  influences  which  will  eflect 
these  changes  are  at  work  already.  Every  year  will  multiply  them  and  augment 
their  power.  Meantime  let  not  the  patrons  of  these  institutions  expect  too  much  at 
their  hands.  Let  not  the  patrons  of  this  Society,  a  Society  which  the  West  will 
have  occasion  to  remember  with  profound  and  eternal  gratitude ;  let  not  those 
who  are  giving  and  laboring  and  praying  for  them,  anticipate  results  which  the  laws 
of  mind  and  the  condition  of  Western  society  render  it  impossible  to  realize.  Let 
them  encourage  themselves  with  the  conviction  that  the  trees  which  their  hands 
are  planting  shall  flourish  for  ages  ;  and  that  each  successive  year  will  strengthen 
their  roots  and  enlarge  their  branches.  Let  them  anticipate  in  imagination  the  day, 
when  those  branches,  having  survived  "  the  winds  of  controversy,"  shall  wave  in 
the  breezes  of  popular  favor ;  when  their  fruit  shall  shake  like  Lebanon,  and  grateful 
multitudes  shall  seek  their  ample  shade. 
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Address  of  Prof.  F.  W.  CoirRAD. 

Mr.  President, — ^The  emigration  of  Protestant  Germans  to  this  coantrf,  dates 
back  more  than  a  century,  and  yet,  it  is  only  about  twenty-fi?e  years  since  any 
thing  of  any  importance  has  been  done  among  them,  in  establishing  institutions  of 
learning.  When  we  recollect  that  they  came  from  a  land  which  abounded  with 
auch  institutions ;  where  education  was  universal ;  where  knowledge,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, had  been  cultivated  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  where  they  had  enjoyed 
all  these  advantages,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  seems  strange  that  they  ^oold 
have  neglected  founding  and  sustaining  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries, 
during  so  long  a  period.  It  must  be  apparent,  at  once,  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  unfavorable  circumstances  must  have  surrounded  them,  and  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  character  deterred  them,  arising,  however,  more  from  their  peculiar  position 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  than  from  the  natural  characteristics  of  Germans. 

To  some  of  these  untoward  circumstances  we  beg  leave  now  to  refer. 

First  :  Their  pecuniary  condition  in  Europe,  b^ore  emigrating,  wtudiHren* 
ing. 

The  heaviest  burdens  of  taxation  for  Church,  State,  and  Bklucation,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  miserable  stipend  paid  for  labor,  on  the  other,  crushed  them  to 
the  earth  in  the  most  pinching  poverty,  necessitating  them  to  use  the  most  rigid 
economy  to  sustain  themselves  and  fiimilies.  In  many  cases,  it  took  their  all  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  passage  across  the  ocean,  while,  in  not  a  few,  even  this 
was  inadequate,  compelling  them  to  bind  themselves  and  children  to  American  mas- 
ters to  pay  the  same.  Thus,  by  a  necessity  of  circumstances,  they  were  unable,  at 
first,  to  do  more  than  build  their  churches  and  sustain  their  pastors. 

Their  religious  condition  in  Europe  was  likewise  unfavorable  to  their  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  Church  and  her  Institutions. 

Rationalism,  indifferentism,  and  downright  infidelity  had  swept  over  Germany 
like  the  Nubian  blast,  withering  most  of  the  fruits  of  piety  in  their  Universities, 
Churches,  and  even  nurseries,  while  dead  orthodoxy  and  lifeless  formalism  stinted 
much  of  thai  which  rationalism  had  not  touched ;  so  that  many  were  unfavorably 
affected  by  these  influences,  and  hence  indifferent,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  best 
interests  and  onward  progress  of  the  Church.  But  here>  as  at  other  times,  God  had 
reserved  unto  himself  a  seed  in  the  Pietists,  Amdt,Spener,  Franke,  and  their  co- 
adjutors, whose  impress  was  made  upon  many  who  came  to  this  country,  but 
whose  influence  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  give  shape  to  the  Church  here,  although 
it  was  adequate  to  become  the  leaven  which  saved  it. 

Their  political  condition  in  Europe  was  also  unfavorable  to  the  development  of 
that  foresight,  enterprise,  and  practical  talent,  indispensably  necessary  in  founding 
and  sustaining  institutions  on  the  voluntary  principle. 

There,  all  that  pertained  to  the  Church  and  educational  arrangements  of  the 
country,  was  controlled  by  the  Government,  without  calling  forth  the  judgment  of 
either  the  Ministry  or  Laity,  or  demanding  their  co-operation,  any  further  than 
either  to  sustain  them  by  taxation  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  take  a  part  in  instruction 
on  the  other.  Hence  they  had  no  experience  in  the  establishment  of  institutions, 
neither  did  they  realize  the  obligation  nor  see  the  necessity,  of  providing  the  means 
of  educating  their  posterity,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  origin  and  history. 

The  character  of  t?uir  schools  presented  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  in  the  more  advanced  branches  of  knowledge. 

As  they  settled,  at  first,  mostly  together,  their  schools  were  entirely  German  ; 
the  branches  taught  were  only  such  as  [>ertain  to  the  rudiments  of  education,  and 
as  there  was  no  connection  between  these  schools  and  the  higher  English  acade^ 
mies  and  colleges  of  our  country,  very  few  of  their  children  enjoyed  any  other  ad- 
vantages. Where  this  was  the  case,  the  German  language  continues  to  be  spoken, 
and  hardly  any  impression  has  been  made  upon  their  descendants  of  even  the  fourth 
and  fifth  generations,  by  the  American  educational  provisions. 

On  the  same  account,  they  &iled  to  receive  educational  impressions  fix>m  Eng- 
land, having  no  direct  intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  being  foreigners  and 
speaking  a  different  language,  the  value  of  which  is  seen  in  the  Puritans  and  their 
descendants,  whose  institutions  are  but  the  children  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to 
which  they  owe  in  a  great  degree  their  intellectual  and  moral  elevation. 
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Besides  ftll  this,  the  Geimaiw  were  prsnd  of  their  Isagoage,  liters  tare,  and 
chnrch,  which,  in  their  estimation,  are  soperior  to  those  of  all  other  lands  and  peo* 
pie,  and  hence  they  could  not  bear  to  see  the  German  gradually  displaced  by  the 
English  langoage,  without  arousing  the  strongest  prejudices  and  most  persevering 
opposition  to  its  introduction  into  the  school  and  the  pulpit,  to  their  own  injury  and 
that  of  their  posterity  and  their  Church. 

The  effect  of  these  causes  was  prejudicial  to  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
Church.  Destitute  of  Church  institutions  of  their  own  here,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  Europe  for  their  Ministry,  comparatively  few  having  been 
prepared  theologically  in  the  pastor's  study.  The  supply  was  entirely  inadequate, 
the  charges  were  enormous,  embracing  six  or  eight  congregations,  and  thousands 
of  communicants,  scattered  over  whole  counties.  Little  attention  could  be  paid  by  * 
pastors  thus  situated  to  their  people,  which,  together  with  the  reasons  already  re- 
ferred to,  produced  a  low  state  of  piety  among  them. 

The  same  result  manifested  itself  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  benevolence.  It  re- 
quired but  a  pittance  from  each  to  support  their  pastors  ;  little  or  nothing  was  done 
towards  educating  young  men  for  the  Ministry,  sustaining  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionaries, and  founding  institutions  ;  and  shut  out,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
benevolent  movements  of  the  American  Church,  they  devoted  all  their  energies  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  the  neglect  of  intellectual  advancement  and  Church 
extension. 

Similar  was  the  effect  on  the  educational  spirit.  The  sons  were  not  as  well 
educated  as  their  fathers  had  been  ;  few  of  them  appreciated  the  vslue  of  a  higher 
education  so  as  to  aspire  to  its  attainment,  and  many  parents  would  have  been  un- 
willing to  afford  them  the  means,  though  able,  if  they  had,  and  hence  compara- 
tively few  were  well  educated. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  Germans  now  emigrating  to  this  country, 
so  far  as  their  condition  in  Europe  is  concerned,  although  their  situation  in  America 
is  much  more  fiivorable  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  taught  them  the  folly  of  resisting  the  influence 
of  the  English  langusge,  and  the  value  of  having  their  children  taught  it  in  the 
school,  as  well  as  of  having  it  introduced  into  the  Church  as  soon  as  necessary. 
The  school  systems,  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  States  where  they  have  located,  are 
exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon  them,  under  which  their  language  is  giving 
place  to  the  English,  and  their  German  nationality  is  losing  itself  in  our  American 
one.  This  result  is  hastened  by  the  tide  of  American  emigration  from  all  parts  of 
the  East,  which  is  flowing  to  the  West,  and  there  mingling  itself  with,  and  impress- 
ing its  characteristics  upon  them. 

The  descendants  of  the  Germans,  most  of  whom  speak  English,  and  many  of 
whom  cannot  speak  German  at  all,  still  feel  the  effects  of  the  un&vorable  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  their  sncestors  here,  and  of  their  neglect  in  founding  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  st  an  early  day;  nor  have  they  yet  overcome  the  influence 
which  their  views,  practices,  and  example  have  had  upon  them,  although  they 
have  felt  and  are  feeling  more  and  more  the  influence  of  the  American  practical 
element  which  is  dispelling  the  Germs n  theoretic  ;  are  receiving  more  and  more  of 
the  impress  of  the  American'educational  provisions  ;  and  becoming  more  and  more 
imbued  with  the  Evangelical  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

But  great  as  these  difficulties  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  establishing  institutions 
among  them,  the  encouragements  are  still  greater.  Permit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  them. 

Look  at  their  numhera  !  There  are  now  about  four  millions  of  European  Ger- 
mans in  our  country,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  said  in  his  speech  on 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  that  the  one  half  of  the  whole  American  population  was 
of  recent  German  origin.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  things  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  other  causes,  the  tide  of  emigration  not  only  continues,  but  increases'  every  year, 
so  that  we  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  imporunce  of  planting  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  piety  among  them,  to  save  them  from  being  a  curse  to  themselves  and  our 
country,  and  to  enroll  them  at  the  earliest  possible  day  among  the  American  sacra- 
mental host  of  God. 

Look  at  their  national  habits  and  traits  of  character  !    They  are  nationally 
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honest,  by  education  moral,  by  habit  indostrioua,  and  by  neoeaaity  econoa^ical.  As 
a  people,  they  are  well  edocated;  as  laborers,  &ithiiil;  as  mechanics,  skilfal ;  as 
merchants,  socceasful ;  as  fiirmers,  nneqaalled  ;  and  as  professional  men,  respect- 
able. Is  it  not  encouraging  to  establish  among  soch  a  people  those  institotiont 
which  will  improve  in  the  highest  degree  these  solid  traits  of  character,  and  derote 
them  to  the  best  interests  of  our  glorious  country  1 

Look  at  their  pecuniary  remmreet !  With  such  habits,  in  such  a  country,  they 
must  become  wealthy.  Tlieir  economy,  frugality,  industry  and  skill  insure  them 
wealth.  They  will  live  where  others  stanre,  and  thrive  where  othere  would  pine 
in  poverty.  Devoted  to  the  more  solid  interests  of  our  country,  they  have,  are  still, 
and  will  continue  to  amass  immense  treasures,  which  need  but  to  be  developed  to 
prove  a  blessing  to  their  posterity  and  the  human  race. 

Look  at  their  educational  hittforif  !  Of  what  have  they  not  shown  themselves 
capable  7  When  Popery  had  stopped  the  intellectual  world,  and  shrouded  her  in 
darkness  a  thousand  years,  Germany  stretched  forth  her  mighty  arm,  overcame 
that  power,  produced  a  revolution,  and  gave  the  world  intellectual  day.  She  has 
blessed  mankind  with  some  of  the  most  important  inventions,  and  advanced  the  arts 
and  sciences  to  the  highest  degree  now  attained  by  man.  Her  institutions  are  in 
some  respects  the  models  of  the  world,  and  much  of  her  literature  is  the  glory  of 
the  earth.  Through  her  learning  she  is  now  exerting  more  influence  on  the  United 
States  than  any  other  nation,  and  that  learning  is  becoming  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated by  us.  Listen  to  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  sons  of  New  England  on  this 
subject.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  said  not  long  ago,  *'  in  learned  lore,  Germany 
is  more  prolific  than  all  the  world  besides,"  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marsh  declared,  in 
the  speech  already  referred  to,  that, « the  learning  of  Germany  embraces  every  field 
of  human  inquiry,  and  the  efforts  of  her  scholars  have  done  more  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  her  luiowledge  than  the  united  labors  of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world. 
Every  scholar  familiar  with  her  literature^ — let  me  not  boj  famUiar,  for  life  is  too 
short  to  count  its  boundless  treasures ;  but  every  enlightened  stodent,  who  has  but 
dipped  into  it,  will  readily  confess  its  infinite  superiority  to  every  other,  I  might 
almost  say  to  all  other  literature."  Is  it  not  encouraging  to  give  the  same  means 
to  a  people  here,  which  have  enabled  them  to  accomplish  such  a  work  in  their  native 
and?  and  may  we  not  hope,  that  under  similar  advantages  results  somewhat  similar 
would  follow,  modified  only  by  those  peculiarities  which  must  result  from  their  being 
educated  in  American  institutions  t  We  cannot  expect  to  give  thera  the  advantages 
which  their  institutions  with  150  professors  aff>rd,  nor  can  we  at  once  carry  intel- 
lectual culture  as  far,  but  we  can,  imder  God,  embalm  the  knowledge  of  the  head 
more  with  the  affections  of  the  heart. 

Look  at  their  religious  hietory  /  When  Antichrist  was  swaying  the  sceptre 
of  religious  despotism  over  the  mind,  corrupting  the  heart  by  superstition,  enslav- 
ing the  conscience  by  human  tradition,  and  leading  mankind  to  ruin,  Germany 
gave  the  world  her  Luther,  who  broke  that  sceptre,  scattered  truth  broadcast  o'er 
&e  earth,  and  set  the  conscience  free.  It  is  true,  that  Germany  has  had  to  encoun- 
ter many  and  mighty  enemies,  but  she  has  always  produced  those  equal  to  the 
atraggle,  and  but  for  the  unhallowed  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  would, 
ere  this,  have  gained  a  complete  triumph.  But,  take  away  the  Germans  from  the 
religious  army  of  the  world,  and  what  a  breach  would  be  made !  Who  have  con- 
tended more  successfully  against  Popery,  Rationalism,  Fanatictsm,  Philosophy,  and 
Pantheism,  than  they  ?  And  how  many  have  fought  these  and  kindred  errors, 
vrfth  the  weapons  which  they  have  furnished  ?  In  what  department  of  effort  and 
grace  has  not  Germany  been  distinguished  t  Do  yon  ask  for  a  Reformer  t  She 
presents  you  Luther.  For  a  Theologian?  Melancthon.  For  a  Missionary t 
Swartz.  For  a  Believer?  Franke.  For  a  Christian ?  Amdt.  For  a  Bible  Stu- 
dent 1  Spener.  Is  it  not  then  encouraging  to  establish  those  inftitutions,  which 
in  other  times  have  produced  such  men  among  them,  and  can  we  not  hope  that 
God  will  raise  up  many,  in  some  degree  at  least,  worthy  of  bearing  their  name  and 
wearing  their  mantle? 

lAMfk  at  the  rendto  of  oueh  ^orto  among  them  during  the  hot  twenty^fioe 
yeare  !    Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,  but  18  years  old,  has  had  in  con- 
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nection  with  it  about  1200  ctQdents,  who  haye  aopplied  our  pulpits  with  pions  ami 
educated  Miniatera,  oar  Home  and  Foreign  Miasionary  fields  with  Miasionarieayonr 
other  insiitntions  with  Professors,  our  academies  and  high  schools  with  teachers, 
our  Cborches  with  inielligent  laymen,  and  our  country  with  educated  citizens. 
From  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  connection  with  it,  about  250  have  gone  forth, 
cairying  blessings  whererer  they  went,  supplying  our  waste  places,  reviving  God's 
work  among  us,  elevating  the  tone  of  pieiy,  displacing  iifeleas  formality,  arouaing 
our  donnant  energies,  cultivating  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  purifying  our  education- 
al atmosphere,  and  bringing  out  hundreds  of  pious  young  men  to  seek  an  education, 
and  to  devote  themaelves  to  the  Ministry.  Wittenberg  college  and  seminary,  but 
six  years  old,  began  with  6  students,  which  number  increased  annually,  until  last 
year's  catalogue  numbered  156.  Twenty-five  Ministers  have  already  gone  forth,  la- 
boring in  seven  States  and  Hindostan,  one  having  just  been  appointed  a  Foreign 
Missionary,  who  is  a  European  German,  and  a  convert  fi-om  Romanism.  Abmit 
350  students  have  been  or  are  in  connection  with  it,  upwards  of  50  of  whom  have 
become  teachers  in  common  schools  and  academies ;  upwards  of  60  are  candi- 
dates for  the  Ministry,  and  about  a  dozen  Sabbath  Schools  have  been  organized  and 
sustained  by  them,  around  the  institution.  Similar  results  have  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  Hartwiek  seminary  in  New- York,  and  Lexington  aeminary  in  South 
Carolina,  with  each  of  which  a  classical  department  is  connected,  as  well  aa  ilills- 
boro  College  in  Illinois,  though  on  a  more  limited  scale,  as,  either  the  fields  of  their 
operation  are  more  limited,  or  the  period  of  their  establibhinent  is  shorter. 

The  advancement  in  our  Church  under  these  influences,  in  intelligence,  libera- 
lity, and  piety,  has  been  very  great.  At  least  5p  Beneficiaries  are  supported  annu- 
ally ;  at  least  50  Home  Missionaries  are  sustained ;  and  a  Foreign  Mission,  com- 
menced six  or  eight  years  ago,  has  greatly  prospered,  embracing  four  Stations,  six 
Missionaries,  and  a  seventh  sppointed.  During  the  last  five  years  not  leas  than 
060,000  have  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  founding  of  institutions  of 
learning  among  ua.  Revivals  of  religion  are  frequent ;  weekly  lecturea  and  prayer 
meetings  prevalent ;  Sabbath  Schools  general ;  formality  disappearing,  rationalism 
djing  out ;  Church  admission  baaed  upon  Scripraral  grounds ;  Church  discipline 
adopted  and  enforced ;  the  evangelical  spirit  controlling,  and  aU  the  great  benevo- 
lent movements  of  the  American  Church  receiving  our  sympathy,  and,  as  for  aa  our 
preparedoeaa  extends,  our  aid.  Where  can  we  see  greater  results  following  the  use 
of  means  so  limited,  and  in  ao  short  a  time  ?  We  believe  not  on  the  hce  of  the 
earth.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  encouraging  to  increase  those  facilities  of  improve- 
ment, that  still  greater  results,  with  Gc^'s  blessing,  may  follow  1 

Am  I  asked  whether  we  cannot  supply  our  own  wants  on  our  own  Weatem 
territory  ?  I  need  only  state,  that  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  this  Society, 
together  with  the  testimony  and  applications  of  so  many  of  the  Weatern  institu- 
tions, seems  to  us  a  satisfactory  reply.  Further,  Whether  we  could  not  receive 
the  aid  needed  on  our  own  Eastern  field  ?  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  efforts  made 
upon  it  during  the  last  five  years,  those  now  making  and  determined  upon,  for 
the  endowment  of  institutions,  are  greater  than  the  preparedness  of  the  people  to 
respond  to  them,  as  expected  and  demanded  by  our  neoesaities ;  and,  therefbce, 
all  that  we  now  need  cannot  be  obtained.  It  might  be  true,  that  by  waiting  long 
enough  it  could  be  done,  but  then  both  we  and  the  cause  of  God  among  ua  would 
greatly  sufier.  The  immense  interests  at  stake  demand  that  we  should  speedily 
be  placed  upon  a  permanent  baoa,  so  that  the  time  now  necessarily  spent  in  efibrt 
to  endow  the  institution,  might  be  spent  in  visiting  the  Churches,  arousing  them  to 
activity,  encouraging  parenta  to  educate  their  sons,  seeking  young  men  of  piety  and 
talents  for  the  Ministry,  and  in  inculcating  elevated  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
education  among  the  people.  Could  this  be  done,  then  a  new  era  would  dawn 
npon  ua,  the  dark  douds  now  lowering  upon  our  horizon  woald  be  dispelled  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun  of  hope,  and  the  bow  of  promiae  would  apan  oar  heavens. 

And  still  farther,  Whether  this  work  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  other 
institutions  of  our  country,  not  in  connection  with,  and  under  the  supervision  of, 
the  Lutheran  Chorch  ?  Thia  is  the  same  as  to  ask  whether  we  coaid  not  give  up 
oar  denominational  existence,  and  merge  ourselves  into  other  danominations ;  for 
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yon  need  not  be  told  that  u  long  as  aepantte  denominations  exist,  so  long  the  ne- 
cessity exists  of  establiBhing  iDstitoiions  controlled  by  them,  having  their  con6dence 
and  sympathy,  and  that  such  institutions  can  alone  folly  develop  their  resources. 
This  is  oot  of  the  question.  The  English  Churches  could  not  do  this  work,  because 
they  have  not  the  men,  and  if  they  had  the  men  they  would  not  answer,  for  in 
most  of  our  Churches  the  Glerman,  as  well  as  the  English,  is  needed,  and  will 
coutinne  to  be,  in  many  Churches,  while  emigration  from  Germany  continues. 
And  if  even  they  could  preach  German,  they  would  lack  some  of  those  peculiar 
qualifications,  which  iew  but  the  descendants  of  the  Germans  have,  necessary  to 
great  success  among  them,  and  to  full  and  free  access  to%hem. 

It  is  further  oot  of  the  question,  because  they  have  a  strong  Church  feeling. 
They  love  their  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  Luther  is  as  dear  to  a  Protestant  Ger- 
man as  that  of  Washington  is  to  an  American,  and  the  Church  which  bears  his 
name  is  dear  to  them  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  They  regard  themselves  as  the 
trunk  of  Protestantism  and  the  mother  of  the  Reformation.  In  doctrine,  fonda- 
menuUy  orthodox ;  in  Church  peculiarities,  eclectic  ;  in  Church  position,  medium ; 
in  Church  government,  liberal ;  and  in  numbers,  embracing  in  the  world  nearly  the 
one  half  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  United  States  more  than  one  million  of  souls. 

This  would  be  the  same  as  to  ask  the  trunk  to  lose  itself  in  the  branches ;  or 
the  mother  to  yield  up  her  own  identity,  and  assume  that  of  a  child.  No  ;  you 
might  show  us  a  more  beautiful  building  as  a  dwelling-place,  adorned  with  modem 
improvements,  but  still  we  would  prefer  the  old  homettead  of  our  Lutheran  house- 
hold of  faith.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  Christ  more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
and  have  never  been  moved  by  all  the  floods  that  have  dashed  over,  nor  all  the 
storms  that  have  beaten  upon  it.  We  are  willing  to  improve  and  repair,  but  not 
to  forsake  it,  and  hence  we  will  labor  for,  live  and  die  in  it.  Owing  to  this,  I  am 
satisfied  that  of  the  1200  students  who  have  visited  Gettysburg,  not  200  would 
have  found  their  way  into  other  institutions,  and  of  the  350  connected  with  Wit- 
tenberg, not  50  would  have  gone  elsewhere.  Congregations  have  resisted  all  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  all  other  sources,  unmoved,  for  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  where  they  have  educated  and  pious  Ministers,  few,  comparatively,  are 
willing  to  leave  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  If,  therefore,  the  immense  masses  now 
on  our  shores,  and  still  coming,  are  to  be  benefited  by  you,  it  roust  be  indirectly  by 
aiding  those  who  by  birth,  education,  language,  faith,  and  sympathy,  have  peculiar 
facilities  for  being  eminently  snccesdiil  among  them. 

In  view,  then,  of  these  encouragements  and  coiMiderations,  we  appeal  to  you 
for  a  continuance  of  that  co-operation  which  you  have  heretofore  ao  magnanimously 
extended  to  us.  Ye$  ;  we  appeal  to  you  as  FhilanthropieU,  for,  as  creatures  of  God, 
children  of  one  great  Father,  we  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
brotherhood,  which  call  upon  us  to  aid  each  other  in  times  of  want.  We  appeal  to 
ffou  as  Patriote;  for  education,  sanctified  by  piety,  has  made  our  country  what  it 
now  is,  and  if  we  would  maintain  and  advance  the  position  we  now  occupy  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  must  establish  and  foster  those  institutions  which  will 
cause  our  people  to  become  intelligent  and  virtuous,  both  indispensable  to  our  per- 
petuity and  greatness  as  a  nation.  We  appeal  to  you  as  Christians;  for  that 
Christianity  which  knows  no  sectional  boundaries ;  which  is  confined  to  no  national 
peculiarities ;  which  is  circumscribed  by  no  denominational  limits ;  which  has  a 
tear  for  all  who  weep,  a  smile  for  all  who  rejoice,  a  helping  hand  for  all  in  dis- 
tress, and  a  great  heart  filled  with  the  love  of  complacency  towards  all  who  pertain 
to  the  great  Protestant  household  of  faith,  and  of  benevolence  towards  all  the 
world  ;  that  Christianity,  we  say,  will  prompt  you  to  do  it. 

We  appeal  to  yon  as  Christian  economists  ;  for,  as  the  wants  of  the  German 
field  will  continue  to  be  greater  than  its  preparedness  to  supply  them.  Christian 
economy  points  out  the  advantages  of  speedily  cultivating  large  portions  of  it,  so 
that  the  portions  thus  cultivated  may  develop  their  resources,  and  aid  those  not 
thus  fiivored.  This  has  been  illustrated  in  the  aid  extended  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  about  14  years  ago,  by  New- York  and  Boston ;  for  the 
aid  thus  received  has  doubled  itself  many  fold  on  their  own  territory,  as  well  as 
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aided  encouragingly  in  establishing  a  namber  of  other  institntioni  beyond  their 
own  limits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  ten  years,  that  portion  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  under  the  influences  of  our  own  institutions,  will  be  prepared  to  supply 
much,  if  not  all,  the  wants  of  all  her  destitute  portions. 

If  all  this  were  to  fail,  mifrhi  we  not  appeal  to  you  on  the  ground  of  gratitude  ? 
Do  you  then  owe  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Germans  7  Owe  them  nothing  as 
citizens  ?  Nothing  as  scholars  1  Why,  your  presses  are  groaning  with  the  issues 
of  the  translations  of  tl^eir  works ;  your  periodicals  are  enriching  themselves  with 
the  fruits  of  German  study ;  your  students  are  visiting  their  institutions  to  finish 
their  education  or  proseftite  their  researches ;  your  libraries  are  being  filled  with 
their  books ;  your  colleges  are  teaching  their  language ;  and  your  sons  and  daughters 
studying  it  to  enjoy  its  literature.  Do  you  owe  nothing  to  the  Germans  t  Nothing 
in  Science  and  Art?  Nothing  in  Theology?  in  Antiquities?  in  Exegesis ?  in  Phi- 
lology ?  in  Classics  ?  in  History  7 

Why,  there  is  not  a  modem  American  book  on  these  or  kindred  subjects, 
which  is  not  imbued  with  the  results  of  German  research  and  study. 

But  is  it  said,  that  Germany  has  produced  much  evil?  Admitted  ;  but  has 
New  England  produced  none,  though  it  be  the  moral  garden  of  our  country  7  Has 
Old  England  produced  none,  the  land  of  your  noble  ancestors  7  But  will  not  God 
overrule  that  evil  for  good,  and  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him  7  Christianity 
fought  Heathenism,  Popery,  Vulgar  Infidelity,  and  Brazen-Faced  and  Immodest 
Science,  and  conquered.  At  last  the  greatest  intellects  of  Germany  attacked  its 
authenticity  and  integrity,  and  devoted  all  their  powers  to  accomplish  its  overthrow, 
but  it  remains  Gibraltar  still.  Who  will  now  dare  to  attack  it  again,  when  these 
ha?e  been  vanquished  7 

O  ye  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  who  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  fore- 
sight and  benevolence  of  your  ancestors,  and  who  are  nobly  following  in  their  foot- 
steps, will  you  not,  can  you  not  sympathize  with  us,  in  our  efibrts  to  elevate  snd 
bless  the  Germans  and  their  descendants  7  While  others  are  sending  their  students 
to  ei^oy  the  advantages  of  the  institutions  of  our  father-land,  and  modelling  theirs 
after  them,  shall  we  be  satisfied  to  found  none  here,  or  on  a  scale  so  low  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  our  origin  and  name  ?  While  ws  spring  from  the  most  intellectual 
nation  on  earth,  shall  we  be  content  to  be  the  last  in  tlds  asylum  of  nations?  While 
others  are  ascending  the  heights  of  knowledge  attained  by  our  countrymen,  shall  we 
dig  ignobly  in  the  valley  of  ignorance  below  ?  While  othen  are  advancing  in  all 
the  elements  of  greatness,  shall  we  be  willing  to  degenerate  and  become  a  degraded 
race"?  While  others  are  dedicating  their  children  to  civilization  and  Christianity, 
shall  we  dedicate  ours  to  the  golden  Moloch  of  Idolatry  7  And  while  others  are 
endeavoring  to  occupy  a  place  and  gain  a  name  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world ,  shall  we  disgrace  our  world-acknowledged  one,  and  make  it  a  hissing  and 
a-  byword  7  Our  origin,  our  history,  our  institutions,  our  works,  the  riiades  of  Lu- 
ther, and  the  very  blood  in  our  veins  cry  out  against  it. 

But  our  duty  is  apparent,  and  our  determination  is  fixed.  God  has  Isid  this 
work  on  our  consciences,  and  woe  is  ours  if  we  fail  to  perform  it.  By  no  difficulties 
will  we  be  deterred,  and  by  no  discouragements  disheartened.  Before  no  enemies 
will  we  quail,  and  from  no  self-denials  will  we  shrink.  If  left  to  pine  in  our  poverty 
on  our  own  Western  field  ;  if  excluded  by  pressing  wants  firom  the  Eastern  one  of 
oar  own  household  of  faith ;  and  if  even  our  New  England  Good  Samaritans  could 
no  more  aid  us,  we  would  still  go  on.  Yes ;  as  long  as  one  fragment  of  Luther's 
mantle  hangs  on  us ;  as  long  as  we  have  life  enough  to  breathe  one  of  his  prayers  ; 
as  long  as  we  have  one  mustard-seed  of  his  faith ;  as  long  as  we  can  cling  to  his 
great  doctrine  of  a  standing  and  a  falling  Church  ;  yea,  as  long  as  we  have  one 
iota  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  witnessed  this  good  confession  before  the  diet  of 
Worms,  "  Hir  stehe  ich ;  ich  Kann  nicht  anders ;  Gott  hufle  mir,"  so  long,  we 
will,  with  God's  help,  thank  Him  for  the  past,  trust  Him  for  the  present,  hope  in  Him 
for  the  future,  and  still  go  forward. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  SO- 
CIETY FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Park  Churcli  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  on  Wednesday^  Oct.  29th,  1851,  at  12  o'clock,  M., 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Hon  J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D., 
in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Towne,  of  Ljowell,  Mass.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Judd,  D.  D., 
of  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Board,  together 
with  those  of  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Consulting 
Committee,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  was  read  in  part  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Discourse  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  from  Eccl. 
vii.  8.  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than  the  beginning 
thereof  It  was  maintained  in  the  Discourse,  that  an  undue 
importance  was  often  attributed  to  "  first  things,"  and  the  prin- 
ciple was  vindicated  that  there  is  a  common  honor  due  to 
agencies  which  co-operate  for  the  same  end.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world  begins  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  but 
it  will  be  seen  in  the  splendid  close  of  human  history,  how 
much  better  is  the  end  of  all  things  than  the  beginning  of  all 
things.  The  Society  was  then  presented  as  a  means  to  an 
end  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.    The  system  of  education  which 
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it  proposes  to  advance,  was  a  religious  system.  Accordingly, 
its  oiigin  and  aim  and  the  important  relation  which  it  bears  to 
the  great  missionary  enterprises  of  the  present  day  were  set 
forth. 

This  Society,  said  Dr.  P.,  is  the  child  of  Home  Missions. 
It  was  born  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and  its  object  is  to  provide 
laborers  for  the  missionary  cause.  Its  necessity  became  appa- 
rent in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  which  it  is  thus  designed 
to  promote.  It  was  on  this  wise.  The  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  planting  its  laborers  on  the  Western  field.  They 
were  educated  men.  They  had  been  trained  up  under  the 
system  of  education,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  They  knew  its 
importance  to  the  development  of  the  religious  resources  of  a 
Christian  community  for  the  good  of  mankind.  And  there 
were  spread  out  before  them  great  States,  then  in  their  infancy, 
but  soon  to  be  full  of  people  mighty  in  wealth  and  power. 
These  they  would  reconcile  to  God.  They  desired  and  sought 
their  salvation  and  that  of  their  f)osterity.  But  what  were 
they — the  few  missionaries  on  the  field,  and  all  that  could  be 
expected  t:o  join  them  from  the  older  States — what  were  they 
to  the  rushing  of  the  people  from  the  East,  and  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  ?  They  contemplated  the  greatness  of  the 
missionary  work,  and  to  them  it  was  the  clearest  of  all  truths, 
the  most  manifest  of  all  providential  indications,  that  they  too, 
like  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  ought  "  betimes  to  endeavor  the  erec- 
tion of  a  college,"  in  each  of  the  rising  States  of  the  West, 
and  give  their  labors  and  prayers,  "  for  the  training  up  of  a 
successive  ministry  in  the  country."  Worthy  men  were  they 
of  such  an  ancestry — worthy  of  such  a  training. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr.  Peters  for 
his  Discourse,  and  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Directors.  The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report 
was  finished,  together  with  that  of  the  Treasurer.  The  Re- 
port was  then  discussed,  and  after  some  modification  adopted 
as  the  Report  of  the  Board  to  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Board,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich,  a 
Committee  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  application  for 
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aid  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  the  German  E  vengelical  Society 
of  Missouri,  made  his  Report,  recommending  that  the  Institu- 
tion be  placed  upon  the  list  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  who,  at  the  last  Semi- Annual 
Meeting,  was  requested,  during  a  tour  to  the  West,  to  visit,  so 
far  as  practicable,  the  Colleges  aided  by  the  Society,  made  his 
Report, 

Applications  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society,  were  pre- 
sented from  the  Trustees  of  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox,. 
Beloit  and  Wittenberg  Colleges.  Also  new  applications  fon 
aid  were  received  from  Iowa  College,  the  College  of  the  Geri 
man  Evangelical  Conference  of  Missouri,  and  Maryville  CoW 
lege  in  East  Tennessee.  The  first  two  were  added  to  the  li^  ' 
of  Institutions  to  be  aided,  and  an  appropriation  of  $2000  was 
voted  to  Maryville  College,  on  condition  that  the  Trustees  of 
that  Institution  should  successfully  complete,  on  their  own 
field,  an  eflfort  now  in  progress,  to  raise  $10,000  for  building 
purposes, — to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  annum  after  the 
completion  of  the  above-named  effort, — it  being  understood 
that  the  Institution  shall  make  no  farther  application  for  aid. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  report  to 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  what  guarantees  are 
furnished  by  the  charters  or  otherwise,  for  the  permanence  of 
Evangelical  instruction  in  the  Institutions  imder  the  care  of 
this  Society. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D., 
Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  was  ap- 
pointed, to  issue  an  Address  to  the  public,  with  a  view  of 
awakening  a  higher  degree  of  interest  in  the  Society,  and  se- 
curing increased  contributions  from  the  Churches. 

It  was  voted  that  hereafter  the  financial  year  of  the  Society 
close  on  the  15th  of  October.  J.  B.  Pinneo  Esq.,  was  appoint- 
ed Auditor. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the 
Society  were  held  in  the  Park  Church — the  President,  Hon.  J. 
C.  Hornblower,  in  the  Chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis.  An  Abstract  of  the  Annual 
Report  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  of 
Boston,  was  accepted,  viz. : 
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That  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  an  abstract  of  which  has  now  been  read, 

be  accepted  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Kirk  sustained  this  resolution  with  an  address  which 
occupied  an  hour  in  delivery,  and  held  throughout  the  delight- 
ed attention  of  the  audience.  A  copy  of  the  address  was  re- 
quested for  publication. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  singing  and  the  Apostolic 
benediction. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : 

FRESipENT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.D.,  Trf)y,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JOHN  M.  AT^WOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  Boston. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  peters,  D.  D.,  VS^illiamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLE AVELAND,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  L 

DAVID  LEAVITT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  BIGELOW,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  City. 

DIRECTORS. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY.,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

M.  O.  HALSTED,  Esq..  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSfilNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,       « 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS, 
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Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.D.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq., 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  M.  J.  HICKOK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR,  D.  D.,  Brooklvn.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  City. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

TREASURER  AND  FINANCIAL  AGENT. 

MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Central  Church; 
in  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October, 
1852. 
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CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  i.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long 
«)nly,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the 
institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  in.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its 
own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  tiie  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Bioard  of  Directors. 

Art.  rV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contriba^ 
ing  annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars,  paid  at  one  time,  shall  constitute  a 
member  for  life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of 
moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VIL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claima  of 
the  several  institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall 
be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Society,  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  Vin.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  pro- 
vided the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 
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The  two  leading  points  discussed  in  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port of  this  Board  were  the  religious  aspects  and  the  duration 
of  the  Society.  Th'e  religious  aspects  were  exhibited  under 
the  following  specifications,  viz. : — 1.  That  the  Colleges  aided 
were  almost  exclusively  founded  by  Home  Missionaries ;  2. 
They  were  founded  mainly  with  a  view  of  raising  up  a  min- 
istry  for  the  West ;  3.  All  the  efforts  made  for  their  establish- 
ment go  upon  the  supposition  that  an  educated  and  evan- 
gelical ministry  constitutes  under  God  the  great  central  instru- 
mentality for  the  evangelization  of  the  West ;  4.  The  instruc- 
tors as  well  as  founders  of  these  Institutions  are  religious 
men ;  5.  The  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  judges,  and 
counsellors,  and  rulers  of  the  nation,  is  thus  also  secured. 
These  Institutions  were  also  blessed  with  numerous  revivals 
of  religion,  which  were  aiding  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  ministry. 
They  were  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanently  essen- 
tial part  of  the  great  Home  Missionary  enterprise  at  the  West, 
and  the  claims  of  the  Society  consequently  came  before  the 
Chusches  invested  with  all  the  sacredness  of  a  religious  en- 
terprise. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  Society,  it  was  shown  that  the 
whole  question  turned  on  two  points,  viz. : — 1.  Whether  there 
will  be  a  succession  of  Institutions  at  the  West,  whose  exigen- 
cies will  demand  assistance ;  and  2.  Whether  such  an  organ- 
ization affords  the  best  method  of  furnishing  this  assistance. 
We  need  not  here  repeat  the  considerations  presented  in  the 
discussions  of  these  points;  but  in  a  review  of  the  Report, 
from  the  pen  of  a  veteran  and  sagacious  Western  instructor, 
some  views  of  the  work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged  are 
given,  so  important  and  apposite,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  them.    The  writer  says — 
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It  is  impossible  that  intelligent  good  men,  engaged  in  founding  Christian 
Society  in  the  New  States,  should  not  feel  the  founding  of  Colleges  to  be  a 
part  of  their  work  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  certain  and  serious  de- 
triment. The  very  same  reasonings  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Yale  and 
Cambridge,  amid  the  primeval  forests  of  New  England,  will  lead  the  Christian 
Missionary,  who  goes  forth  to  any  other  wilderness  as  an  apostle  of  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  Christian  civilization,  to  lay  foundations  for  Christian  learn- 
ing at  the  very  beginning  of  his  labors. 

I  could  refer  to  the  individual  Missionaries  of  Christ,  who  were  sent  to 
the  few  and  scattered  people  along  the  Banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois, 
and  the  Wabash,  at  the  beginning  of  things  in  the  great  States,  which  are  now 
watered  by  those  streams,  who,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  labors  in 
that  great  wilderness,  saw  the  necessity  of  laying  such  foundations  so  clearly, 
and  felt  it  so  vividly,  that  it  was  the  burden  of  their  thoughts  and  prayers  by 
day,  and  drove  sleep  from  their  pillows  by  night ;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  overhanging  forest,  or  the  boundless  green  of  the  unbroken  prairie,  have 
consecrated  to  6od  the  spot  on  which  the  Christian  College  was  to  be  reared, 
with  an  enthusiasm  like  that  with  which  pious  Israelites  returned  from  the 
Captivity,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  temple. 

The  founding  of  a  Christian  College  in  its  infi^ncy  is  a  want  of  every 
new  State  which  is  yet  to  be  added  to  our  Union.  .He.  therefore  who  would 
set  a  limit  to  this  demand,  must  set  a  limit  to  American  emigration.  He. must 
point  out  the  power  which  shall  say  tx>  that  American  enterprise  and  adven- 
ture now  60  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  world — ^Hitherto  shall  ye  coma 
and  no  farther,  or  else  he  must  set  a  limit  to  our  Home  Missionary  enterprise, 
and  tell  us  when  and  where  the  Christian  ministry  will  cease  to  follow  the 
emigrant  into  the  wilderness. 

How  then  shall  that  great  and  growing  want  be  p!rovidedfor1  In  respect 
to  this  point,  we  have  some  lessons  in  the  past,  which  we  shall  do  Well  not 
speedily  to  forget.  This  interest  cannot  be  successfully  represented  to  its 
friends  in  the  distant  older  States,  by  the  agents  of  the  several  seminaries 
which  may  chance  to  be  projected  in  the  new  settlements,  acting  indepen- 
dently and  without  concert.  We  have  tried  that  and  adhered  t6  it,  till  it  has 
neariy  deprived  all  our  infant  colleges  of  all  chance  of  obtaining  the  needed 
sympathy  and  assistance.  It  did  produce,  and  if  again  resorted  to  would 
again  produce,  a  state  of  things  which  the  Churches  will  not  bear,  ought  not 
to  bear,  and  cannot  bear.  It  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated  by  experiment, 
that  this  interest  must  be  provided  for  by  one  and  the  same  system  of  agep- 
cies,  and  a  common  treasury,  or  be  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  its  friends 
in  the  West. 

Another  consideration]  tending  powerfully  to  the  same  conclusioo,  is  de- 
rived from  the  facilities  afforded  by  such  a  common  treasury,  and  common 
supervision  of  this  interest  by.  an  organized  association,,  for  securing  a  proper 
application  of  funds.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  cause  to  charge  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  college  building  at  the  West  witli  dishonesty,  or  that 
dishonest  tnen  will  undertake  such  enterprises  in  the  future.  To  such  men 
the  field  is  never  likely  to  be  inviting.  But  there  is  still  no  small  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  proner  appropriation  of  funds  to  the  «au6e  of  learning  in  a  new 
and  unorganized  community.  Local  interests  are  very  numerous  and  very 
clamorQus,  and  .if  each  seminary  of  learning  is  to  be  advocated  before  our 
churches  by  its  own  independent  asent,  it  wiU  not  require  a  very  mat  amount 
of  local  strength;  to  procure  a  college  charter,  and  a  subscription  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  its  funds,  and  to  send  an  agent  abroad  for  aid.  A  Colle- 
giate Education  Society,  controlled  by  enlightened  friends  of  the  cause  in  the 
older  States,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  remedy  which  the  nature  of  the 
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case  admits  of,  and  it  is  a  very  efficient  remedy.  If  those  who  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  founding  Collegiate  Institutions  in  any  new  community,  are  aware 
that  it  will  be  needful,  in  order  to  obtain  the  aid  which  they  need  from  abroad, 
and  which  all  see  to  be  indispensable  to  success,  that  all  arrangements  be  en- 
tered into  only  after  a  wide  and  fraternal  consultation,  and  with  a  cordial  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  whose  co-operaiion  could  be  reasonably  expected ; 
such  consultation  will  be  had,  and  such  unity  of  action  secured.  Local  in- 
terests will  be  laid  aside,  and  all  arrangements  made  under  the  influence  of 
those  public  considerations  which  are  alone  worthy  to  be  consulted,  where  the 
interests  of  learning  and  of  posterity  are  at  stake.  I  think  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Collegiate  Education  Society  has  already  done 
much  good  in  this  way,  and  it  will  have  much  better  opportunity  to  exert  this 
sort  of  influence  upon  the  new  fields  which  are  now  inviting  its  labors,  than 
upon  those  fields  where  organizations  had  already  been  entered  into  before  its 
influence  could  be  felt. 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  way  in  which  an  association  devoted 
to  Collegiate  Education,  may  exert  an  influence  in  securing  a  suitable  appro- 
priation of  funds.  In  the  new  States,  which  are  constantly  springing  up  on 
our  western  border,  we  cannot  aflford  to  risk  the  great  interests  of  learning, 
upon  the  success  of  novel  experiments.  We  have  acquired  much  experience 
in  relation  to  the  founding  of  Colleges  in  the  New  Stales,  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  This  Iftiowledge  has  cost  much  and  is  valuable.  Our  friends 
who  are  disposed  to  aid  in  extending  the  influence  of  liberal  learning  in  the 
ever  receding  and  extending  West,  ought  to  organize  a  visitorial  power  by 
which  they  may  insist  that  every  seminary  applying  for  their  aid,  snail,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  it,  respect  these  lessons  of  experience.  If  there  are 
men  of  wealth,  who  wish  to  devote  their  resources  to  such  experiments,  and 
who  think  the  West  a  favorable  field  in  which  to  make  them,  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  utter  or  objection  to  make.  But  let  them  not  claim  for  their  untried 
systems  the  confidence  which  can  only  be  extended  to  them  when  they  shall 
liave  been  sanctioned  by  experience.  Let  them  experiment  first,  and  expect 
general  confidence  afterwards,  and  let  the  Churches  be  called  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  those  systems  of  education  only,  which  have  already  the  sanction 
of  experience.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  statement  expresses  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  .tliose  who  aid  the  cause  of  Education  at  the  West.  Let 
Siem  then  employ  such  an  agency  as  that  of  the  Collegiate  Education  Society, 
and  through  it  exercise  not  a  controlling  but  a  visitorial  supervision.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  conception  on  which  such  an  association  is 
founded,  is  also  truly  grand  and  noble,  that  it  ought  to  enlist  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  every  enlightened  mind.  With  a  rapidity  unheard  of  in  the 
annals  of  all  past  colonization,  and  by  a  process  scarce  dreamed  of  half  a 
century  ago,  God  is  giving  this  great  continent  to  one  free  and  Christian 
people.  And  the  tide  of  emigration  rests  not  for  an  hour.  Industry  and  art, 
commerce  and  capital  are  all  in  motion,  and  great  secular  enterprises  are  daily 
springing  up,  which  are  fitted  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Shall 
tnen  the  spirit  of  our  fathers,  which  founded  the  halls  of  learning  in  the'  for- 
ests of  New  England,  slumber  ?  No,  it  is  awake ;  it  organizes  an  association 
for  carrying  the  institutions  of  learning  wherever  our  emigration  seeks  a 
Ifoone.  in  the  Wilderness,  an  association  whose  end  will  never  be  accomplished 
till  the  schools  of  the  prophets  4iave  been  established  over  all  our  vast  uomain, 
and  provisions  made  for  supplying  every  portion  of  our  great  nation  with 
teaclung  minds,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. This  is  surely  a  grand  conception,  and  ought  to  gather  around  it  the 
afiectioaa  of  many  hearts,  and  the  co-operation  of  many  hands.  It  is  worthy 
of  our  present  relations  to  this  continent,  and  the  world,  and  of  our  allotted 
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national  destiny.  It  is  fit  that  we  address  onrselves  with  the  fall  power  of 
associated  effort,  to  the  gigantic  task  of  providing  for  that  vast  domain,  which 
we  are  covering  with  oar  popalation,  and  sabduing  by  our  hearts,  all  the  vital 
organs  of  a  complete  Christian  civilization. 


AN   OBSTACLE. 

On  some  former  occasions  we  have  spoken  of  the  cbsttules 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Society  has  prosecuted  its  labors. 
We  may  here  add,  that  one  of  the  chief  of  these  has  been, — 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  the  amr 
tinuance  of  the  enterprise.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  peculiar 
necessities  of  a  limitea  number  of  Institutions,  but  at  an  early 
period  in  its  history,  others  on  the  same  great  field  applied  for 
aid,  and  it  became  necessary  to  decide  the  question  whether 
its  operations  should  be  confined  to  the  five  in  whose  exigen- 
cies it  had  its  origin.  If  so,  its  existence  would  of  course 
cease,  whenever  their  wants  were  met.  But  no  human  power 
could  stop  the  growth  of  the  West,  nor  the  demand  for  new 
Institutions,  as  the  tide  of  population  rolled  farther  and  farther 
towards  the  Pacific.  These  demands  began  to  press  upon  the 
Society  during  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  at  an 
early  day  it  became  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Institutions  already  upon  its  list,  with- 
out embracing  within  the  scope  of  its  objects  these  new  de- 
mands, so  far  as  they  had  a  just  claim  to  consideration.  The 
moment  the  Society  should  take  the  position  that  it  could  not 
entertain  the  question  of  granting  aid  in  such  cases,  it  would 
find  itself  in  collision  with  individual  Institutions,  if  not  clus- 
ters of  such,  whose  claims  would  be  indisputable ;  and  then, 
if  it  did  not  absolutely  fail  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  and 
give  permanent  life  to  those  for  whose  special  benefit  it  was 
organized,  it  would  inevitably  be  defeated  in  another  of  its 
grand  aims,  viz. :  the  relief  of  the  Eastern  Churches  from 
multiplied  and  conflicting  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  same  gene- 
ral object. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Board  of  Directors  decided 
to  entertain  applications  in  behalf  of  new  Institutions,  and 
while  not  a  few  have  been  rejected  as  undeserving  of  aid,  one 
and  another  has  been  added  to  the  original  list  The  Ck>nsti- 
lution  of  the  Society  fixes  no  limits  in  respect  to  the  extent  of 
its  field,  or  the  period  of  its  duration,  and  the  Directors  have 
ever  felt  that  it  was  best  to  leave  those  points  to  be  settled  by 
the  future  developments  of  Providence.  The  experiment  was 
a  novel  one,  and  it  was  impossible  to  decide  beforehand  how 
it  would  result. 
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In  the  mean  time  no  little  diversity  of  opinion  existed 
among  individuals  and  churches.  The  Board  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  desire  to  legislate  for  them,  and  the  enterprise 
could  make  progress  only  so  far  as  it  secured  their  conviction 
and  hearty  approval.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  state  of  un- 
certainty would  affect  the  operations  of  the  Society.  It  would 
be  obviously  unwise  for  the  Board,  in  arranging  a  system  of 
means,  to  strike  out  with  a  boldness  that  would  be  justifiable 
in  a  case  not  experimental,  and  that  might  seem  to  be  de- 
nuaided  even  by  a  regard  to  the  highest  economy  in  the  end. 
A  temporary  character  would  be  given  to  the  Agencies  of  the 
Society,  and  the  difficulties  thereby  increased  of  getting  them 
adequately  filled.  The  churches  would  not  be  likely  to  assign 
the  Society  a  place  among  permanent  organizations  in  their 
systems  of  benevolence,  and  this  would  invest  the  enterprise, 
at  every  step  of  its  progress,  with  difficulties  of  a  most  formi- 
dable character.  The  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  attained 
would  also  be  affected,  and  with  that  the  scale  of  contribu- 
tions. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  results  actually  produced,  and 
of  an  accumulation  of  appeals  for  aid  over  a  rapidly  extending 
field,  every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  Society  has  adopted  the  best  method  of  promoting  the 
great  object  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  is  consequently  making 
steady  progress  in  respect  to  getting  a  fixed  and  recognized 
place  among  regular  objects  of  benevolence,  and  the  obstacles 
which  had  their  origin  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  in  the  public 
mind,  are  gradually  disappearing. 


AGENCIES. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Society.  The  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  in  his 
last  Quarterly  Report,  says : — 

Yoa  will  see  from  my  report  when  received,  that  there  has  been  collected 
OD  my  field,  which  incliides  Connecticut,  and  Hampden  and  Hampshire  Coun- 
ties in  Massachusetts,  during  the  year,  about  one  thonsand  dollars  more  than 
during  the  previous  year.  I  nave  felt,  however,  that  the  receipts  have  fallen 
below,  in  most  instances,  what  they  should  be,  and  yet  this  increase  is  very 
gratifying  to  my  own  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  secured  without  any  in- 
crease of  expenditure,  and  with  as  much  infringement  on  this  field  by  the 
efforts  for  permanent  endowments,  as  in  any  previous  years.  It  is  also  a  de- 
cided testimony  that  the  cause  has  an  increasingly  firm  hold  upon  the  Chris- 
tian community,  the  more  it  is  known,  which  will  ultimately  secure  all  the  aid 
it  needs.  1  have  this  year  mainlv  presented  the  case  as  a  cause  of  God,  origi- 
nating in  the  clear  indications  of  nis  Providence ;  and  as  a  necessary  branch 
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of  Home  MiBsionary  work,  eminently  needed  to  supply  the  Western  field  with 
Missionaries ;  indeed  the  only  source  of  future  permanent  supply.  This  view 
has  I  think  made  an  impression  on  many  minds,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  giving  the  cause  a  permanent  place  in  the  annual  contributions  of 
the  Churches.  This  is  what  the  cause  now  needs,  and  what  it  must  have, 
and  if  sufficient  effort  is  made,  what  it  will  receive.  None  have  been  disposed 
to  turn  the  cause  aside  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a  good  one,  or  not  necessary. 
Most  pastors  who  have  declined  giving  it  a  place,  have  done  so  merely  because 
they  could  not  multiply  benevolent  objects.  I  have  also  presented  this  cause 
as  necessary  to  furnish  the  Christian  men  required  to  work  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  securing  missionaries  on  the  Western  field,  and  that  from  materi- 
als found  there,  ancTbest  fitted  for  the  work  there  to  be  done.  The  question 
has  been  proposed.  Why  has  this  work  of  supply  of  missionaries  for  the  West, 
been  allowed  to  drag  slowly  anct  heavily,  far  in  the  rear  of  the  preparation 
of  fields  for  them  ?  If  this  work  of  supply  is  not  made  to  keep  pace  with  tliat 
of  preparation,  the  ultimate  result  at  which  all  our  efforts  are  directed,  viz. 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  institutions  and  the  infinences  of  the  Gospel, 
•  will  fail.  To  this  work  then,  most  manifestly,  should  our  energy  and  our  aid 
be  directed  in  larger  measures.  If  this  is  not  the  call  of  God,  distinctly 
sounded  out  from  His  providences,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  ascertain  what 
that  call  is.  By  these  views,  instilled  into  the  minds  of  benevolent  Chri.stian 
men,  our  annual  contributions  have  been  increased,  and  the  endowment  fund 
too  is  accumulated.  As  evidence  of  this,  one  man  on  my  field,  who  has  for 
years  listened  to  the  appeals  of  our  Society,  and  regularly  aided,  this  year  has 
pledged  the  infant  College  in  Iowa,  five  thousand  dollars,  one  half  to  be  paid 
the  present  year.  One  other,  if  not  more  than  one,  has  this  year  remembered 
one  of  our  Colleges  liberally  in  his  last  will  and  testament. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  was  absent  from  his  field  some- 
thing more  than  two  months  during  the  summer,  on  a  tour  of 
observation  to  the  West.  He  travelled  some' 4500  miles,  and 
visited  all  the  Colleges  aided  by  the  Society,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, viz.  Knox  College,  which  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  by  floods  in  Western  rivers.  In  a  report  of  his  tour,  he 
gives  a  list  of  sixteen  inquiries,  touching  a  wide  variety  of 
practical  points,  which  he  used  at  each  Institution  with  a  view 
of  eliciting  definite  and  reliable  information.    He  says : — 

The  answers,  and  other  gratifying  statements  drawn  out  by  these  ques- 
tions, I  have  now  neither  time  nor  room  to  write.  The  impression  which  they 
produced  on  my  mind  was  very  encouraging,  and  from  all  that  I  saw  and 
heard  I  was  led  to  entertain  a  much  stronger  hope  of  the  speedy  enlighten- 
ment and  evangelization  of  the  West,  than  I  had  formerly  dared  to  indulge. 
I  found  the  interest  in  Common  Schools  and  internal  improvement,  much 
deeper  and  more  general  than  I  had  anticipated. 

It  was  gratifjring  to  witness  the  silent  and  also  open  influence  of  the 
Colleges,  to  further  every  enterprise  which  directly  or  indirectly  promotes  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  of  good  society.  J  found  that  the  Professors  had, 
by  their  personal  efforts,  been  greatly  instrumental  in  establishing  Common 
Schools  on  the  verv  best  New  England  model,  which  will  now  stand  as  valua- 
ble examples  for  the  regions  where  they  are.  In  short,  I  found  the  College 
Officers  alive  to  every  social  interest,  and  doing  many  things  out  of  their  pro- 
fessional sphere,  which  Professors  at  the  East  are  not  expected  to  do. 
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I  came  home  feeling  stronger  in  three  respects  to  labor  in  this  caaae. 
1.  In  Teapect  to  the  indiapensaUeneea  of  this  work  to  the  West  2.  In  re- 
spect to  the  way  in  which  the  Colleges  aided  are  doinff  this  work.  3.  In 
respect  to  the  increase  of  my  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  Institutionn, 
the  Western  country,  and  the  Western  people. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis  says  in  a  recent  communication,  that 
he  can  write  "  progress  "  in  reference  to  his  field.  In  evidence 
of  this  he  states,  that  by  vote  of  the  General  Association  of 
New  Hampshire  at  its  last  meeting : — "  We  now  stand  on  the 
list  of  other  chosen  benevolent  objects  in  N.  H.,  with  time 
assigned,  like  the  rest." 


UNION   AGENCIES. 

Access  to  Churches  through  the  pulpit,  has  evex  been  re- 
garded by  the  Board,  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  of  the  Society.  That  access  how- 
ever must  be  secured  on  a  scale  of  expense  that  shall  justify 
the  prosecution  of  agencies.  But  it  seemed  impracticable  to 
secure  these  two  points  in  those  sections  of  our  field  covered 
by  the  Central  American  Education  Society,  and  the  Western 
Education  Society,  without  a  union  of  Agencies  for  the  col- 
lection of  funds.  Such  a  union  was  accordingly  formed,  and 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  two  years.  The  agency  in 
the  former  of  the  above-named  fields,  has  been  performed  by 
the  Secretary,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham. 
The  number  of  beneficiaries  under  the  care  of  the  Central 
Education  Society  during  the  last  year,  has  been  33,  all  but 
one  of  whom  were  connected  with  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  number  under  the  care  of  the  Western  Education 
Society  has  been  24,  all  of  whom  have  been  connected  with 
Auburn  Seminary.  The  pecuniary  results  in  these  sections 
are  kept  so  distinct  from  the  receipts  of  the  Society  elsewhere, 
that  in  no  case  can  any  funds  be  diverted  from  other  sections, 
to  promote  objects  within  these  localities.  As  yet,  however,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  give  sufficient  power  to  the  move- 
ments designed  to  carry  them  into  effect,  to  meet  all  local 
wants,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  annually  a  corresponding 
revenue  for  the  West.  Since  the  union  arrangement  with 
the  Western  Education  Society  commenced,  however,  $13,000 
have  been  given  on  that  field,  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  Western  Reserve  and  Beloit  Colleges. 

The  receipts  of  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham  during  the  year, 
have  been  some .  fifteen  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  previ- 
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ous  year.  In  his  report  he  says : — "  Last  year  there  were  but 
six  collections  for  the  cause,  taken  by  pastors  and  stated  sup- 
plies on  this  field.  This  year  there  have  been  eighteen  thus 
taken.  The  increasing  demand  for  thoroughly  qualified 
ministers  of  the'  Gospel,  is  evidantly,  I  think,  deepening  and 
extending  the  conviction  that  more  must  be  done  to  furnish  a 
supply  both  at  the  East  and  at  the  West." 

On  the  field  of  the  Central  Education  Society,  there  has 
been  an  equal  division  of  funds.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New- York  and  New  Jersey  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  viz. : — 

"  That  this  Synod  will  unitedly  and  in  good  failh  co-operate  with  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Central  Education  Society,  in  providing  for  the  existing  defi- 
ciency, and  also  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure  an  annual  collection  in  all 
the  Churches  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod,  in  order  to  carry  into  full  e^ct 
the  arrangement  between  the  two  Societies." 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  which  we  trust  will  secure 
such  a  modification  of  the  arrangement  with  the  Western 
Education  Society,  as  shall  be  equitable  to  this  Society,  and 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  parties  concerned.  Thus,  while 
prosecuting  our  great  Western  Mission,  we  may,  in  particular 
sections  of  the  East,  blend  our  influence  and  efibrts  with  those 
of  local  organizations,  and  thereby  not  only  secure  with  the 
more  certainty  the  high  ends  of  the  Society,  but  help  to  give 
an  impulse  to  another  department  of  the  great  work  of  educa- 
tion for  the  Christian  ministry.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  single  College  student,  all  the 
beneficiaries  under  the  patronage  of  the  above-named  Educa- 
tion Societies  during  the  past  year,  have  been  connected  with 
Theological  Seminaries. 

The  prejudices  under  which  Education  Societies  still  ex- 
tensively labor,  are  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  to  be  traced 
to  mistakes  and  disappointments  in  respect  to  young  men, 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  practice  of  receiving  them  as  - 
beneficiaries  in  the  earlier  stages  of  study,  before  their  charac- 
ters were  'developed  That  interest,  properly  guarded^  natu- 
rally blends  with  the  objects  prosecuted  by  this  Society,  and 
together  they  furnish  an  argument  greatly  augmented  in 
scope  and  power  by  the  union.  Every  Agent  whose  business 
it  has  been  to  present  the  twofold  argument,  has  felt  these  ad- 
vantages. Were  the  two  interests  one,  not  only  in  argument 
but  in  organization,  they  would  necessarily  modify  ecuJi  other, 
and  thus  present  a  combination  which  for  compactness,  sym- 
metry, and  comprehensiveness,  could  not  fail  to  give  them 
increased  eflfect  among  the  Churches,  and  fiunish  perhaps  the 
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highest  practicable  degree  of  security  against  disastrous  reac- 
tions, caused  by  unduly  magnifying  and  pre^ssing  given  de- 
partments of  the  great  educational  system* 


PUBLICATIONS^ 

Vastly  more  might  have  been  accomplished  in  past  years, 
had  the  Society  possessed  more  extensive  means  of  enlighten- 
ing and  moving  the  public  mind.  Some  of  our  les^ding  benev- 
olent Societies  circulate  copies  of  their  periodicals  by  the  million 
every  year.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Society,  the 
following  publications  have  been  issued,  viz.:  1.  Seven 
Annual  Reports.  In  connection  with  these  Reports  were  pub- 
lished the  Addresses  delivered  at  the  several  Anniversaries, 
by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Beman,  Bacon,  Liusley,  Peters,  Hall,  and 
E.  Beecher,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  and  H.  W.  Beecher,  Robert 
Wilkinson,  Esq.,  and  Presidents  White,  Sturtevant,  Smith, 
Sprecher,  and  Pro£  Conrad.  2.  Six  Discourses  delivered  at 
the  several  Aimiversaries,  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  and  Rev.  Drs. 
Beman,  Bacon,  Coudit,  E.  Beecher  and  Skinner.  3.  Three 
Addresses  in  behalf  of  tlie  Society,  delivered  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Boston,  by  Professors  Haddock  and  Park,  and  the  Rev. 
bir.  Cox-  4.  A  pamphlet  written  for  the  Society  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  and  entitled  ''  Colleges  Essential  to  the  Church  of 
God."  5.  Plea  for  Libraries,  by  Prof  Porter  of  Yal»»,  College. 
6.  A  Premium  Essay  on  the  Educational  System  of  the  Pu- 
ritans as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jesuits,  by  the  same 
author. 

Not  much  less  than  50,000  copies  of  these  several  publica- 
tions have  been  put  in  circulation.  Together,  they  would 
form  a  volume  of  permanent  value,  containing  an  amount  of 
facts  and  argument  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
where  else  in  the  same  compass.  These  publications  have 
not  been  without  their  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  A  close 
observer  of  the  operations  of  the  Society,  has  recently  used 
the  following  language:  <<If  this  Society  had  raised  no 
funds,  it  would  still  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  for 
having  earnestly  advocated  the  cause  of  sound  learning  be- 
fore the  people,  and  for  having  made  a  vigorous  and  manly 
effort  to  call  back  the  popular  mind  to  those  systems  of  social 
organization  and  improvement  to  which  our  fathers  adhered 
with  so  much  tenacity,  and  by  adhering  to  which  they  have 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  the 
world." 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

General  Receipts,  From  tlie  Treasurer's  account  (au- 
dited by  G.  M.  Tracy,  Esq.),  it  appears  that  the  balance  in 
the  Treasury  by  the  last  Report,  was  $T6  29,  and  the  amount 
received  during  the  year,  $16,962  07.  This  includes  the 
amount  raised  under  the  arrangements  existing  between  this  So^ 
ciety  and  the  Central  American  Education  Society,  together  with 
the  Western  Education  Society,\by  which  in  certain  sections 
joint  collections  are  made  under  the  agencies  of  this  Society,  and 
divided  in  accordance  with  principles  agreed  wpon  by  the  re- 
spective parties.  The  above  receipts,  howeverycmbrace  only  i» 
part  the  operations  of  the  year. 

Endowment  Fund.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
in  1848,  a  rule  was  adopted  which  requires  "that  all  subscript 
tions  obtained  for  endowments,  be  reported,  with  the  names  of 
the  subscribers,  to  the  Treasurer,  that  they  may  be  acknow- 
ledged in  connection  with  the  general  receipts  of  the  Society." 
This  fund  is  kept  distinct  from  the  ordinary  receipts,  on  the 
ground  that  no  donations  are  put  into  it  except  by  %he  direction 
or  consent  of  the  individual  donors. 

Amount  of  donations  and  subscriptions  to  the  Fund  during 
the  year,  for  the  benefit  of  Marietta  College,  $5,144  46.  Per- 
manent Scholarship  in  Beloit  College,  $^0.  Books  from  an 
individual,  $25.    Total,  $5,669  45. 

The  following  valuable  donations  in  land  have  been  re- 
ceived, viz.,  600  acres  in  Illinois,  conveyed  to  the  Society  by 
Charles  At  water,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  111  acres 
in  the  same  State,  conveyed  by  Dea.  Timothy  Stillman,  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn.  Also  800  acres  by  John  Bradley  Esq., 
and  480  acres  by  William  Johnson,  Efeq.,  both  of  New  Haven, 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Marietta  College.  Donations  to  this 
Fund  may  pass  through  the  Treasury  of  the  Society,  or  go 
directly  to  the  Institutions  for  which  they  are  designed,  but  in 
all  cases  of  special  efEorts  in  behalf  of  particular  Institutions^ 
subscriptions  are  received  and  acknowledged  by  thatlnstitutiouy 
as  so  far  forth  a  redemption  of  the  Society's  pledge  of  aid.  To 
their  full  amount,  therefore,  they  are  really  and  truly  disburse- 
ments. While  they  essentially  diminish  each  year  the  gen- 
eral  receipts  of  the  Society,  yet  on  the  whole  they  very 
much  increase  its  resources,  and  give  a  corresponding  impulse 
to  its  work. 

Tnder  the  operations  of  the  year,  there  have  been  expenses 
and  disbursements  in  connection  with  the  Western  Education 
Society,  amounting  to  $2»|443  77r    Amount  credited  to  Central 
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Education  Society,  $2,053  44.  Salary  and  travelling  expenses 
of  Secretary,  compensation  to  Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent, 
office  rent,  postage,  stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  d&c, 
$2,056  69.  Salaries  of  other  Agents,  and  expenses  connected 
with  their  agencies,  $3,090  82.  Printing  Annual  Report,  An- 
nual Discourse,  and  other  documents,  including  the  stereotyp- 
ing and  publication  of  Premium  Essay  on  the  Educational 
System  of  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits,  $701  93.  Balance  in  the 
Treasury  after  the  disbursements  of  the  year,  $369  25. 


POLICY   OP  THE   SOCIETY. 

In  no  one  respect,  perhaps,  do  the  benefits  of  the  Society 
more  strikingly  appear,  than  in  the  policy  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  continuation  of  aid  to  each  Institution  upon  its  list — till 
such  time  as  it  can  be  safely  left  to  rely  alone  upon  Western 
resources^  A  generous-hearted  man  once  said  to  an  agent  of 
the  Society,  that  he  had  contributed  to  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege for  twelve  years,  and  that  an  Institution  which  could  not 
take  care  of  itself  after  that  length  of  time,  was  not  worth 
having.  His.  heart  was  right,  but  his  head  wrong.  Had  the 
destiny  of  that  Institution  been  in  his  hands,  with  all  his  gen- 
erosity its  doom  would  inevitably  have  been  sealed.  But  his 
case  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
stitutions half  a  century  old  but  still  in  want.  Were  such  views 
suffered  to  prevail,  we  might  commence  our  cordon  of  Institu- 
tions on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  start  for  the 
Pacific.  But  the  first  would  be  abandoned  before  its  perma- 
nent existence  was  secured,  in  order  to  start  a  second,  and 
then  the  second  abandoned  for  the  benefit  of  a  third,  and  so 
on,  till  the  monuments  of  our  folly  should  stretch  to  the  West* 
em  Ocean,  and  along  the  whole  line  the  finger  of  scorn  be 
pointed,  and  the  taunting  declaration  uttered,  "  these  men  be- 
gan to  build,  and  were  not  able  to  finish." 

Were  the  Institutions  now  upon  the  list  of  the  Society 
soliciting  aid  among  the  Eastern  Churches,  each  entirely  on  it» 
own  account,  other  things  being  equal,  those  which  had  been 
longest  on  the  field  would  have  least  prospect  of  success. 
The  new  enterprise,  with  multitudes,  would  be  the  special 
fiivorite,  and  the  measure  of  their  liberality  would  depend,  not 
only  upon  the  freshness  of  the  claim,  but  upon  the  relative 
distance  of  the  Institution  towards  the  setting  sun. 

Here  the  Society  comes  in  as  a  most  admirable  regulator. 
By  a  virtual  compact  among  the  Institutions  which  are  aided, 
it  becomes  the  director  of  their  movements  upon  the  Eastern 
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field.  And  in  all  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
relations  of  each  to  the  others,  and  of  the  whole  to  the  great 
field,  are  considered,  and  thus  the  enterprise  is  carried  above 
mere  local  influences  and  limited  views,  and  the  highest  prac* 
ticable  security  is  furnished,  perhaps,  that  it  will  be  judiciously 
and  safely  conducted. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remembered  that  the  Society  does  not 
continue  aid  to  any  Institution,  till  its  absolute  and  final  en- 
dowment is  secured,  but  only  brings  it  forward  to  a  poiot 
where  it  can  sustain  Hfe,  and  be  left  in  safety  to  rely  upon 
resources  gathered  from  its  own  field.  It  then  passes  its  mi- 
nority, but  its  grand  developments  are  to  come.  The  accu- 
mulation of  means  to  do  its  sublime  work,  is  to  go  on  through 
the 'successive  ages  of  its  history. 

The  difficulties  already  alluded  to,  and  which,  so  far  as  the 
relations  of  the  several  Institutions  to  each  other  are  concern- 
ed, the  Society  is  supposed  to  obviate,  operate,  nevertheless, 
with  great  force  in  respect  to  the  whole  enterprise  in-  which  it 
is  engaged.  It  is  based  upon  deep  and  far-reaching  principles, 
and  the  results  at  which  it  aims,  in  the  view  of  multitudes, 
seem  so  remote,  that  as  motives  to  present  effort  and  present  lib- 
erality, they  have  but  feeble  power  over  the  mind.  These  in- 
dividuals are  too  much  in  haste  to  evangelize,  to  count  the 
real  cost  of  saving  the  West.  Without  sitting  down  first,  and 
consulting  "  whether  with  ten  thousand,"  they  are  "  able  to 
meet  him  that  cometh  against"  thera  "with  twenty  thou- 
sand" they  rush  to  the  contest,  and  raise  the  shout  of  victory, 
when  the  battle  is  but  just  begun,  then  push  rapidly  on 
to  new  and  similar  conquests.  But  ere  long  they  find  the  en- 
emy in  great  strength  intrenched  in  their  rear,  and  from  point 
to  point  the  battle  must  be  fought  over  again,  or  the  cause  be 
irretrievably  lost. 

Disappointment  of  course  ensues,  and  the  public  mind,  so 
far  as  affected  by  these  delusive  views,  sinks  from  the  highest 
pitch  of  expectation,  to  a  point  bordering  or  despair.  Then  to 
muster  forces  for  a  new  conflict,  is  much  like  rallying  and 
•combining  the  scattered  and  dispirited  detachments  of  a  routed 
army. 

Efforts  like  those  above  described,  have  been  very  much 
stimulated  by  fixing  conjectural  periods^  within  whose  limits 
the  destiny  of  the  West  was  to  be  decided.  One  earnest  mind 
puts  the  limits  perhaps,  ten  years  distant — another  twenty  or 
twenty-five,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many 
of  those  limits  we  have  already  passed,  but  the  final  destiny 
of  the  West  is  yet  among  the  deep  mysteries  of  Providence. 
It  is   easy  to  see  how  theoretic  views  of  this  description  will 
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affect  the  character  of  the  practical  efforts  of  the  Church.  If 
the  hinge  of  destiny  is  only  ten  or  twenty  years  distant,  then 
the  strength  of  the  Churches  must  be  made  to  bear  upon  those 
influences  that  can  be  brought  into  speedy  action,  and  how- 
ever important  given  instrumentalitities  and  influences  may  be 
to  subsequent  periods  or  to  future  ages,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
waste  of  energy  and  resources  to  rfwer/ any  thing  from  what  is 
needed  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  Before  the  College 
can  be  reared,  or  a  young  man  even  passed  through  the  regular 
course  of  study,  the  crisis  may  be  well-nigh  passed. 

It  is  true  that  a  voice  like  that  of  Gabriel  sounds  in  the 
ears  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  to  rouse  them  to  present  effort, 
and  motives  of  incalculable  strength  urge  them  to  increase  a 
thousand  fold  immediately  operating  influences,  and  thus 
make  all  possible  haste  in  the  sublimest  work  that  ever  pressed 
upon  the  Church ;  but  if  these  limited  periods,  for  the  time 
being,  bound  the  scope  of  our  vision,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
successive  one,  we  shall  not  only  be  forced  back  to  our  starting 
point,  but  compelled  to  begin  anew  under  fearfully  accumulat- 
ed disadvantages. 

The  heterogeneous  character  of  our  Western  population 
gives  great  force  to  these  views.  There,  are  to  be  found  thrown 
together  the  representatives  of  almost  every  nation  in  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  the  New,  each  with  his  own  language,  his 
own  plans,  his  own  prejudices,  his  own  religion.  **  The  antago- 
nistic elements  are  in  contact,  but  refuse  to  unite  ;  and  as  yet 
no  agent  has  been  found  sufficiently  potent  to  reduce  them  to 
unity.  The  iron  is  mixed  with  miry  clay,  and  so  repellantare 
the  elements  of  society  there,  that  they  cannot  cleave  ,to  one 
another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay.  As  yet,  no  com- 
mon sympathy  binds  them  together,  no  great  heart  sends  its 
generous  blood  throughout  the  system  to  impart  to  each  mem- 
ber a  healthful  and  vigorous  vitality." 

It  is  sheer  delusion,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  moral  influ- 
ence can  be  applied  at  one  extremity,  and  like  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  an  uninten-upted  circuit,  made  to  pervade  the  whole 
mass.  There  may  be  occasional  and  sudden  flashes  of  power 
producing  marvellous  results.  But  these  are  the  exceptions  not 
the  rule.  Their  veiy  effect  upon  the  mind  shows  this,  as 
a  single  eclipse  will  make  more  impression  than  a  thousand 
regular  settings  of  the  sun.  In  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the 
natural  world,  *' seedtime  and  harvest"  succeed  each  other. 
Their  exact  periods  are  not  subjects  of  human  calculation. 
Seed  may  'Mie  buried  long  in  dust,"  yet  the  grand  succession 
goes  on  in  accordance  with  established  laws,  and  in  arranging 
our  system  of  means  for  the  universal  establishment  of  the 
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Kingdom  of  Christ — ^those  laws  and  not  their  exception  should 
be  our  rule.  We  must  expect  to  gather  fruit  unto  eternal  life 
only  by  waiting  the  operation  of  the  divine  law  of  develop- 
ment—"first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear." 
In  some  important  respects  we  may  learn  wisdom  from 
Rx)me.  Her  votaries  do  nothing  simply  for  the  present,  noth- 
ing by  excitement  and  impulse.  There  is  something  sublime 
in  the  wide  sweep  of  their  plans,  and  the  coolness,  the  patience, 
and  the  indomitable  enei^y  with  which  they  execute  them. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  $5000  had  been  sub- 
scribed in  Lee,  Mass.,  and  $2000  in  Hartford,  Con.,  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  Marietta  College,  and  that  if  some  $11,000  in 
addition  could  be  secured,  that  Institution  would  be  able  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Western  Reserve  College  and  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary,*  by  relinquishing  all  farther  claim  upon  the 
Society,  and  leaving  the  Eastern  field.  The  hope  was  then 
expressed,  that  by  the  next  Anniversary,  this  point  might  be 
reached,  but  a  balance  of  some  $4000  is  still  needed.  This 
amount,  we  trust,  may  be  seciured  without  further  labor  from 
the  officers  of  the  Institution. 

♦  The  following  testimonial  fVom  the  pen  of  Prof  Allen,  of  Lane  Seminary, 
appeared  in  the  Central  Christian  Herald,  published  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio : — 

"  Mr.  Editor — ^In  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  Lane  Seminary,  prepared  in 
great  haste,  and  published  in  your  paper  week  before  last,  one  important  topic 
was  unintentionally  omitted.  I  mean  the  aid  rendered  to  the  Seminary,  by  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  College  Society.  It  is  the  more  important  to  notice 
this,  among  the  special  interpositions  of  ProTidenoe  in  our  behalf,  inasmuch  m 
it  came  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  financial  history.  When  ad- 
vancing age  obliged  the  President  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  and  throw  him- 
self entirely  upon  the  Seminary  for  support,  our  funds  were  at  the  lowest  point 
of  depression.  The  Professorship  of  Theology  was  entirely  lost,  heavy  aebts 
were  pressing,  and  the  income  would  not  meet  the  salaries  of  the  other  profes- 
sors. In  this  juncture,  the  appeal  to  friends  East  and  West  was  made,  for  the 
means  of  paying  the  salary  of  the  President,  until  the  income  of  the  Institution 
could  be  enlarged.  To  this  appeal,  a  prompt  response  was  given,  the  benefac- 
tions of  Eastern  friends  being  sent  chiefly  through  the  College  Society,  and  In 
this  way  the  salary  of  the  President  continued  to  be  paid,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
resignation. 

This  relief  was  of  inestimable  importance  to  the  institution.  But  for  it,  a 
temporary  suspension,  or  a  debt  which  would  have  crippled  its  energies  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  must  have  been  the  result. 

That  Society  has  done,  and  is  doin?  a  similar  work,  for  many  of  our  Western 
Colleges,  whose  useftilness,  and  indeed,  whose  very  existence  was  put  in  peril 
by  the  financial  revulsions  of  1837-40.  To  those  who,  through  its  agency,  have 
come  to  our  relief,  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  accumulating  on  the  part  of  the  West, 
which  can  never  be  discharged.  Its  name  will  go  down  to  posterity,  as  among 
the  most  important  agencies  which  have  given  permanence  and  power  to  theli^ 
stitutions  of  learning,  destined  moat  richly  to  bless  this  Western  world. 

Secretary, 
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ILLINOIS   COLLEGE. 

The  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  renews  their  ap- 
plication for  aid.    He  says : — 

it  was  my  expectation  that  we  shoald  only  fall  short  of  sufficient  income 
by  the  salary  of  one  Professor.  But  our  resources  have  been  so  long  scanty, 
■and  our  premises  had  so  far  gone  out  of  repair,  that  we  shall  for  years  to 
«ome  feel  pressed  to  expend  more  in  this  way  than  we  shall  know  how  to 
spare.  Still  our  principle  is  to  expend  nothing  on  our  buildings,  till  we  have 
means  which  can  be  appropriated  to  them  without  inconvenience.  It  is  also 
indispenftable  that  something  be  done  for  our  Ijibrary,  yearly. 

We  hope  the  Society  will  talce  encouragement  from  the  consideration, 
that  though  our  expenses  are  somewhat  increased,  our  deficiency  is  annually 
diminishing.  We  do  hope  that  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  neither  we 
shall  have  to  tell  nor  you  to  hear  of  our  deficit  any  longer. 

The  subscription  to  our  Permanent  Fund  has  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  some  $9,000,  making  in  all  about  $34,000,  leaving  $16,000  yet  to  be 
made  up.  In  the  region  around  us,  I  see  not  where  any  thing  now  can  be 
■obtained  to  any  considerable  amount.  It  is  my  conviction  tbat  ^  are  shut  up 
to  the  necessity  of  raising  on  the  Eastern  field  what  we  lack  of  $50,000. 
We  have  worked  hard,  very  hard,  at  home,  and  have  obtained  more  from  this 
field  than  the  most  sanguine  deemed  it  possible  to  raise.  The  sum  we  ask  is 
only  enough  to  endow  a  single  Professorship  in  an  Eastern  College. 

Tliere  are  reasons  of  great  urgency  why  this  College  should  at  once  be 
placed  on  an  ample  basis,  and  rendered  strong  and  efficient.  No  man  can  ap- 
preciate how  important  is  its  position,  except  by  intimate  personal  acquaintance. 
In  the  very  heart  of  a  tract  of  country  exceeding  by  far  any  other  portion  of 
this  State  in  natural  resources,  if  not  indeed  any  other  portion  of  the  whole 
West ;  destined  to  be  in  a  few  months  by  railroad  one  of  the  most  accessible 
points  in  the  whole  Valley ;  surrounded  by  a  group  of  State  Institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  Retreat  for  the  insane,  which  are  most 
liberally  sustained  from  the  public  Treasury ;  and  having  also  immediately  by 
its  side  a  Female  Seminary,  which  is  most  liberally  sustained  by  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church ;  the  friends  of  learning,  without  regard  to  sectional 
interests,  should  place  this  College  in  a  condition  of  efficiency  corresponding 
to  its  geographical  position,  and  the  great  destiny  to  which  the  Providence  of 
God  seems  to  be  inviting  it.  I  feel  my  own  inadequacy  to  meet  the  great  de- 
mands which  the  time  and  the  place  are  making  upon  us.  But  there  must  be 
men  here  who  can  meet  them,  and  they  must  have  the  instruments  appropriate 
to  the  work  they  are  called  to  do.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  another  year  will 
not  pass  by  till  our  endowment  shall  have  been  completed. 


WABASH   COLLEGE. 

No  very  marked  change  has  taken  place  during  the  year, 
in  the  pecuniary  condition  of  this  Institution.  About  $4000 
have  been  raised  for  its  benefit  within  the  bounds  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  The  Trustees  have  resolved  to  erect  two 
buildings,  as  soon  as  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the  Insti- 
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tution  in  Indiana  shall  put  it  in  their  power.  A  lar^  one,  em- 
bracing eleven  apartments,  for  chapel,  Kbrary,  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, chemical  laboratory,  mineralogical  cabinet,  lecture 
rooms,  recitation  room  and  Society  halls  ;  the  othei  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Normal  School.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Wabash  in  September  last,  a  paper  on  education  was 
adopted,  which  contains  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Chm-ches  m 
that  State,  in  behatf  of  the  College,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract : — 

In  taming  your  attention  to  Wabash  College,  at  CrawfortfsTille,  we 
would,  first  of  all,  call  upon  you  to  unite  with  us,  in  rendering  thanks  to  our 
Father  in  heaven,  for  the  display  of  his  mercy  to  that  beloved  institution.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Holy  Spint  waa  poured  out  from  on  bijL»h  upoD 
it.  The  brothiVD  of  the  Facultv  aivl  the  students  were  greatly  revived,  en- 
couraged, and  strengthened ;  ancf  some  Meen  of  the  students  wepe,  in  the 
judgment  of  <^harity,  turned  from  darkness  unto  light,  Cirom  the  power  ^f  Satan 
to  uod.  About  two-thirds  of  all  the  students  were,  at  the  close  of  the  termy 
professors  of  religion.  The  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  poured  out 
on  the  institiAion  eight  several  tin^s,  in  thirteen  years,  resulting  in  the  conver- 
sion of  more  than  one  hundred  students,  is  the  highest  evidence  that  our 
heavenly  Father  smiles  on  the  enterprise.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  insti- 
tution was  never  in  a  more  prueperous  condition,  or  one  that  more  inspired 
our  hopea.  The  Faculty  command  our  confidence,  as  nen  of  talents  and 
learning,  of  unwearied  diligence  and  self-denial,  of  piety  and  prayer,  to  whom 
the  Church  may  safely  commit  her  sons,  with  a8sured  confidence  that  they 
will  exercise  fostering  care  to  lead  them  in  the  path  of  learning  and  piety. 
We  never  had  a  more  promising  company  of  young  men ;  and  our  highest 
hopes  are  centred  in  it  as  the  fountain  voai  whence  streams  shall  flow  that 
shall  gladden  the  Churches  of  our  God. 

We  wish  to  correct  an  error,  which  we  think  has  influenced  some  minda. 
The  insliitUion  does  not  support  itself.  It  has  received  essential  aid  every 
year,  for  the  last  seven  years,  from  the  eastern  society  for  the  aid  of  westerD 
colleges.  Without  this  aid,  the  College  would  have  been  kuwed,  and 
even  with  this  important  help,  it  has  failed  to  meet  its  current  expenses. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  couise  of  study,  the  corporation  have  organized 
a  normal  school,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  In  this  department,  young 
men  will  be  carried  through  a  course  of  studies,  which  will  eminently  qualify 
them  to  become  successful  teachers  in  our  district  schools.  They  wiJl  attend 
the  scientific  lecturea  in  the  coUege.  They  will  be  taught  by  its  professors, 
and  will  share  in  all  those  moral  and  religious  privileges  which  have  already 
been  blessed  to  so  many  of  the  students  ;  and  we  have  every  confidence  that 
this  department  will  raise  up  a  multitude,  who  will  make  teaching  their  profes- 
sion, and  who  will  prove  an  honor  and  t  blessing  to  our  country. 


BELOIT  COLLEOEL 

The  President  of  the  Institution  writes  : — 

I  am  instructed  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit  College,  to 
make  application  for  the  aid  of  your  Society  to  be  continued  to  this  institution 
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for  the  year  to  come.  The  accompanying  financial  statement  and  general  re» 
port,  will  give  in  the  most  concise  form,  a  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  College  and  of  our  actual  wants.  From  the  readiness  with  which  yon 
have  extended  your  warm  sympathy  and  timely  assistance  in  the  years  past  of 
onrjhistory,  I  infer  that  I  need  go  into  no  labored  argument  to  urge  this  request. 
Our  experience  during  the  year  just  closed,  has  only  added  force  to  the  consid- 
erations presented  in  our  previous  applications.  The  measure  of  succe^ 
which  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  realized,  gives  us  great  encouragement 
for  the  further  prosec'ition  of  our  enterprise,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  esteemed 
by  yon,  an  additional  reason  for  continuing  to  ua  the  fostering  care  and  sup- 
port of  the  Society,  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  so  auspicious  a 
beginning.  If  we  may  but  a  few  years  longer,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Christian  public  and  the  favor  of  God,  as  we  have  done  thus  far,  Beloit  Col- 
lege will  soon  secure  a  firm  foundation  for  its  fixed  establishment,  and  may 
safely  relieve  the  Society  from  any  further  outlay  in  its  behalf.  We  labor, 
and  hope,  and  pray  for  this  consummation,  not  because  we  are  in  haste  to 
break  our  happy  connection  with  you  as  patrons  and  friends  of  our  cause, 
but  tfiat  yon  may  be  the  more  free  to  extend  the  range  oi  your  beneficent 
work  to  the  newer  regions  which  lie  beyond  us.  The  principal  additions  to 
the  permanent  propertv  of  the  College  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  were  reported  in  the  last  application.  The  general  report  of  the 
College  which  will  accompany  this,  will  give  a  view  of  the  property  of  the 
Institution  as  it  now  stands.  We  are  now  warranted  in  calling  Mrs.  Hale's 
donation  of  lands  in  Illinois  15,000,  instead  of  10,000,  as  set  down  last  year. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  has  prevented  the  sale,  to  any  extent,  of  our 
real  estate,  and  hence  the  income  from  that  source  will  not  be  much  in- 
creased. The  settlement  of  some  questions  respecting  the  location  of  rail- 
roads, will  facilitate  sales  hereafter.  We  hope  to  bring  considerable  of  our 
property  into  a  productive  form  before  the  close  of  another  year. 

In  view  of  the  state  of  the  country  for  the  past  year,  it  has  not^  been 
deemed  advisable  to  press  the  work  of  raising  subscriptions  in  this  region. 
But  little  has  therefore  been  accomplished.  A  vigorous  efibrt  will  however 
be  made  during  the  coming  autumn,  with  fair  prospect  of  considerable  suc- 


KNOX   COLLEGE. 

The  following  application  for  continued  aid  to  this  Institu- 
tion, will  show  its  present  condition  and  prospects : — 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trust  of  Knox  College, 
hereby  renew  their  application  for  aid  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  West.  We  would  thankfully  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  pa«t  favors,  by  which  our  Institution  has  been  rairied  from  a 
state  of  depression  to  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity.  We  feel  confident 
that  the  aid  thus  far  received  by  this  Institution,  has  been  applied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  design  and  policy  of  your  Society,  and  that  the  results,  as  far  as 
they  are  developed,  would  be  roost  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  the  donors, 
could  they  witness  them  as  we  do. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  vonr  Board,  prepared  at  their 
request,  by  Henry  White,  Esq.  In  reply,  permit  us  to  say,  that  whatever  inci- 
dental evils  may  be  connected  with  our  plan  of  scholarships,  it  is  to  these 
mainlv  that  our  institution  is  indebted  for  its  endowment  and  much  of  its  past 
uaefalness. 
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The  men  who  bought  those  "  forty  farms,"  paid  on  an  average,  8^  per 
acre,  when  they  could  have*entered  just  as  ffood  land  in  adjoining  townships  for 
one  fourth  of  that  sum.  They  paid  three  aollars  and  seventy-five  cents^  extra, 
for  the  sake  of  founding  a  College,  not  for  themselves  merely,  but  for  the 
West  and  for  the  world.  The  scholarships  were  to  them  only  a  nominal 
equivalent  for  their  money. 

The  amount  of  scholarship  scrip  originally  issued,  is  already  one  half 
cancelled,  and  the  remainder  will  diminish  the  amount  of  cash  receipts  for  tui- 
tion, from  year  to  year,  in  a  constantly  decreasing  ratio.  This  will  be  apparent 
if  you  reflect  that  a  portion  of  the  scholarship  scrip  issued,  was  for  25  years, 
and  a  part  for  one  half  that  time.  I'he  latter  class  is  principally  used  up 
already.  And  further,  the  annual  increase  in  our  number  of  pupils,  must  also 
increase  our  cash  receipts  for  tuition. 

By  c<incentrating  the  scholarships  on  the  College,  the  cash  receipUin  the 
preparatory  department  are  Increased,  and  these  go  into  tiie  College  Treasury, 
and  help  sustain  the  College  officers.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  College, 
a  scholarship  entitles  the  holtier  to  tuition  and  room  rent,  and  in  the  academy, 
merely  to  tuition,  making  a  difference  of  about  six  do.lars  a  year.  But  we 
have  survived  the  payment  of  one-half  the  scholarship  scrip  originally  issued, 
and  have  thus  passed  the  climax  of  difficulty  from  this  source,  with  less  em- 
barrassment than  might  have  been  expected. 

With  your  aid  and  that  of  one  or  two  other  friends,  our  debt  has  been 
gradually  diminished,  and  we  are  able  to  report  it  now  as  cancelled.  But  our 
faculty  have  performed  extra  service,  and  for  less  compensation  than  is  paid  in 
almost  any  other  institution.  We  have  employed  an  additional  professor  in 
the  department  of  Chemistry,  for  the  present  year,  and  our  expenses  for  in- 
struction must  continue  to  incresiso  as  fast  as  our  means  will  allow,  for  some 
time  to  come.  We  have  erected  buildings  the  past  summer  to  the  amount  of 
1(5,000.  We  must  soon  have  our  main  building,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  are 
greatly  in  need  of  an  addition  to  our  Library  and  apparatus.  We  herewith 
submit  to  you  a  schedule  of  our  receipts  and  expenditures,  prepared  by  our 
Treasurer.  We  most  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  your  benefactions 
another  year. 

WITTENBERG   COLI^GE. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  annual  applica- 
tion for  aid  in  behalf  of  this  Institution,  forwarded  by  Prof. 
Conrad : — 

Present  and  future  efforts  on  our  own  fields  both  West  and  East. — ^The 
Board  of  Directors  at  their  last  meeting  in  August,  appointed  an  agent  to  visit 
the  Churches  connected  with  the  Synods  pertaining  to  the  fn!*titution,  and  en- 
deavor to  obtain  subscriptions,  amounting  to  at  least  (100  annually,  for  five 
years,  in  each  pastoral  charge.  The  matter  was  presented  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Wittenberg  Synod,  a  resolution  was  passed,  inviting  the 
agent  into  their  churches,  and  their  co-op<>ration  pledged.  He  is  now  at  work, 
and  will  visit  all  the  Synods  in  our  field.  From  this  effort  we  hope  to  secure 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  five  years.  The  efforts  of  our  Bastem 
Institutions  are  such  now,  that  we  deem  it  improper  for  the  present  to  continue 
our  efforts  on  their  field.  We  hope  to  secure  9 10,000  from  that  quarter,  but 
do  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  effort  until  next  fall. 

The  tahors  fjerformed  by  the  Professors, — 1*here  are  at  present  but  four  of 
us  carrying  on  the  College  classes,  besides  the  instruction  imparted  by  Dr. 
Sprecher  and  Prof.  Conrad,  to  the  Theological  students.    Two  teach  6  hoon 
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a  day.  Dr.  Sprecher  4  hoars  a  day,  and  Prof.  Conrad  2  hoars,  besides  taking 
the  pastoral  supervision  of  the  College  Church.  Two  other  contrregations  are 
supplied  by  us,  so  that  besides  our  teaching,  we  supply  three  congregations 
with  the  bread  of  life.  We  intended  calling  another  professor,  and  relieving 
ourselves  of  all  pastoral  work,  but  having  just  completed  our  building,  being 
pressed  on  every  side  by  our  liabilities  and  wants,  we  determined  to  bear  this 
heavy  burden  another  year,  hoping  that  relief  might  then  come. 

The  character  and  labors  of  the  students. — While  we  have  been  compelled 
to  administer  discipline  in  a  few  cases,  the  general  character  of  the  students  is 
good,  their  industry  commendable,  and  their  success  in  study  very  encourag- 
ing. They  sustain  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Sabbath  Scoots  around  Springfield, 
and  a  large  number  have  acted  as  Colporteurs  for  the  American  Tract  Socie- 
ty during  the  spring  and  fall  vacations.  Aboot  one-half  of  those  who  come 
from  the  churches  are  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Four  of  the  eight  gradu- 
ates have  the  ministry  in  view.  The  present  session  is  now  opening  under 
very  flattering  auspices. 

The  wants  of  our  field  of  labor,  and  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  supplying 
it  with  the  bread  of  life. — Six  years  ago  when  our  institution  was  established, 
there  was  one  Synod  and  about  twenty  ministers,  sympathizing  with  us,  while 
now,  there  are  four  Synods,  and  more  than  one  hundred  ministers  around  us. 
It  is  true,  that  most  are  Home  Missionaries,  laboring  under  great  self-denial,  but 
with  encouraging  success.  More  than  half  of  all  who  lefl  our  Institution  have 
been,  and  are,  Home  Missionaries.  But  what  are  those  in  such  a  field !  There 
are  ten  or  twelve  charges,  with  churches  organized,  and  ready,  either  entirely, 
or  in  part  to  support  ministers  around  us  vacant.  While  in  every  quarter  the 
cry  comes  up  to  us  from  our  scattered  sheep,  **  Send  us  a  minister."  One  of 
our  students  settled  in  Columbus,  Ind.)  where  we  never  had  a  minister,  and 
found  more  than  160  of  our  members  scattered  around,  whom  he  has  organ- 
ized into  congregations,  and  whom  he  is  supplying  with  the  Gospel,  and  the 
West  is  full  of  such  places.  From  the  East  we  cannot  expect  an  adequate 
supply.  We  are  therefore  thrown  upon  our  own  exertions,  and  with  God's 
help,  we  intend  making  more  effort  than  ever,  to  induce  our  parents  to  educate 
their  sons,  and  to  win  the  sons  to  God  that  he  may  call  them  to  the  minis- 
try. We  instructed  our  agent  to  do  all  he  can  in  that  way,  as  well  as  in  get- 
Ung  subscriptions.  We  feel  that  we  must  draw  out  ten,  where  heretofore  we 
have  furnished  but  one  for  the  Lord's  ministry.  So  far  then  as  our  success  on 
this  field  is  concerned,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage,  and 
when  we  look  at  this  immen.se  territory  we  know  that  our  Institution  is  the 
hope  of  much  of  it 

Finally,  our  applicalion  for  an  increase  of  annual  aid. — Realizing  what 
our  wants  would  be  at  this  time,  we  stated  before,  tliat  we  must  have  about 
$5000  cash  to  meet  them ;  that  on  our  field  we  could  not  at  once  secure  it,  and 
hence,  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  present  our  claim  on  the  field  of  the  Society,  in 
New  England.  The  time  when  we  expected  to  do  this  was  last  spring,  but  as 
other  Ini^titutions  had  occupied  it,  and  it  was  though^  advisable  not  to  crowd 
ours  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  your  Secretary  asked  whether  we  could  not 
get  along  by  having  our  annual  contribution  increased  to  $1000,  and  repeated 
for  five  years,  thus  giving  us  $5000  in  regular  aid,  instead  of  the  special  aid 
of  $5000,  to  be  raised  in  New  England.  After  various  expedients,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  so  arranging  our  pecuniary  affairs,  that  however  pressing  they  might 
be,  w*e  could  satisfy  them,  by  holding  out  to  them  our  hopes  from  New  Eng- 
land and  all  other  sources.  In  view,  then,  of  our  condition  and  prospects,  we 
respectfully  ask  that  our  annual  appropriation  be  increased  to  $1000,  with  the 
aid  of  which  we  think  we  can  meet  our  current  expenses,  and  save  towards 
an  endowment,  the  balance  of  subscriptions  in  the  Eiast,  given  to  sustain  our 
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Theologic4i!  Professors  for  five  years.  With  this  aid,  and  the  effort  now  making 
by  our  agent  on  our  Western  field,  and  the  hope  we  have,  that  after  next 
fall  we  can  receive  further  encouragement  from  our  own  Church  in  the  East, 
we  believe  we  can  in  five  years  permanently  endow  the  whole  Institution. 


REVIVALS    AND   CONCERT    OP    PRATER. 

The  pecuniary  results  of  such  Institutions  have  their  im- 
portance, but  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  spiritual 
interests.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  report,  that 
in  answer  to  prayer,  and  as  a  blessing  on  the  steady  appliance 
of  religious  influence,  the  Lord  has  graciously  revived  his 
work,  during  the  last  year,  in  four  out  of  the  six  Institutions 
aided  by  the  Society. 

1.  Wabash  College, — ^The  Officers  of  the  Institution 
write : —  ' 

About  the  first  of  February  there  began  to  be  felt  a  strong  desire  by 
bome  hearts  in  College  for  the  Spirit's  gracious  visitation.  The  seriousness 
commenced  early  in  the  session,  and  increased  in  depth  and  power  until  the 
Concert  of  Praver  for  Colleges,  when  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the 
work  of  God.  "the  feeling  extended  to  a  large  number,  manifesting  itself  in 
more  frequent  and  earnest  prayer  for  the  blessing,  and  a  readiness  to  remove 
every  hindrance.  This  was  seen  in  a  self-searching  confession  and  re-conse- 
cration, which  has  characterized  in  no  small  degree  this  work  of  God.  Some 
abandoned  old  hopes  and  sought  new ;  others  returned  from  long  and  bitter 
backslidintj,  with  free  and  self-prompted  confession,  to  the  forsaken  prayer- 
meeting,  the  neglected  closet,  and  the  corresponding  duties  of  a  life  of  godli- 
ness. 

Such  was  the  work  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  Contemporaneons  with 
this  revival  of  Cl.ristian  graces  in  God's  people,  was  observed  a  corresponding 
thoughtful ness  in  some  few  minds.  This  soon  resulted  in  a  deep  seriousness 
of  a  large  number ;  and  the  solemn  inquiry,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?" 
was  heard  from  many  a  burdened  soul.  Clear,  faithful,  and  pungent  presenia' 
lion  of  truth,  was  the  prominent  instrumentality  employed  by  the  Spirit  in  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  work  of  ^race. 

Fifteen  have  obtained  hope.  Of  the  fnrfv-three  in  the  (college  classes, 
only  nine  profess  to  be  without  hope.  All  the  members  of  the  Senior  and 
Junior  classes  are  professors  of  religion.  Of  the  former,  five  of  the  seven 
have  made  a  profession  since  their  conneciion  with  the  College;  and  of  the 
latter, /oMr  of  the  ei^ht  iiave  btcome  hopefully  pious  within  the  same  period. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  whole  number  appear  to  be  truly  pious. 

The  auffjuenled  faith,  prayer  and  holiness  of  the  professors  of  religion 
in  College,  is  not  the  least  of  the  valuable  results  of  this  heavenly  visitation. 
'J*he  devotedness,  zeal,  fidelity,  and  Christian  stability,  attained  by  Ihem  in  this 
revival,  will  bo  powerfully  felt  hereafter,  in  the  communities  where  they  may 
be  established,  especially  in  those  churches  where  any  of  them  may  be  called 
to  minister.  No  class  has  ever  graduafed  here  wiihoui  having  eiyoyedfrom  rme 
la  four  revivals  of  religion.  The  recent  work  of  grace  is  the  fourth  during 
the  last  four  years. 

It  U  worthy  of  notice  thit  th<?  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
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Ims  always  been  observed  at  this  Institution,  with  deep  interest.  The  eight 
revivals  enjoyed  since  1838,  have  all  occurred  in  close  connection  with  this 
holy  convocation.  This  year  the  commencement  of  the  revival  preceded  the 
Concert ;  and  some  of  irs  first  fruits  were  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
thankftgiviufrs  and  supplications  of  the  occasion. 

Of  the  sixty-Jive  graduates  of  this  College,  all  but  sixteen  were  profess 
sors  of  religion  when  they  completed  their  course  of  study ;  while  the  next 
two  classes  give  promise  of  presenting  unbroken  bands  of  professed  followers 
of  the  Saviour,  and  furnishing  the  remarkable  fact  that  one-half  of  its  first 
fourteen  classes  were  all  professedly  pious,  and  thai  four-Jifihs  of  all  its  alumni 
went  forth  from  their  Alma  Mater  the  enrolled  servants  of  the  living  God. 
To  his  grace  let  all  the  praise  be  ascribed  by  those  who  pray  for  its  prosperity. 

2.  Beloit  College. — ^The  President  writes : — 

A  few  facts  respecting  the  religious  interests  of  the  College  will  be  in 
place  here,  and  will  perhaps  help  to  bring  your  cause  before  the  Churches  in 
its  true  character,  as  most  inlimaiely  connecied  with  (he  advariCement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom. 

The  first  steps  towards  the  founding  of  this  College  were  taken  by 
Home  Missionaries,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  establish  an  institution  of  learn* 
ing  to  subserve  the  interests  of  religion  in  this  region.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  present  time,  this  object  has  been  the  prominent  one  before  the  minds  of 
the  Trustees  and  Faculty.  Amid  their  many  anxieties  for  its  prosperous 
growth,  they  have  been  most  solicitous  that  it  may  gain  and  maintain  a  charac- 
ter for  piety,  such  that  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  abide  in  it  for  the  regeneration  and 
sancttfication  of  its  students,  and  that  all  the  influences  which  go  forth  from 
it,  may  be  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  and  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly. 
The  sympathies  and  prayers  of  the  Churches  around  us,  are  esteemed  of 
much  importance  for  the  securing  <if  this  result.  We  have  the  most  gratify- 
ing evidence  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches,  and  even 
many  of  other  denominations,  which  lie  within  the  circle  of  our  action,  do 
look  to  this  College  with  desire  and  prayer  and  hope  for  its  prosperity.  The 
warm-hearted  interest  and  affection  of  Christians  through  this  region,  seem 
to  be  clustered  around  our  enterprise  as  one  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Many  worldly-minded  persons  seem  also  to  appreciate  the  religious 
character  already  gained  for  the  Institution  as  an  excellence,  and  they  desire 
our  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  the  general  infiuence  of  such  an  institution  on 
society. 

Another  important  item,  is  the  gathering  in  of  pious  young  men  to*be 
trained  mostly  for  the  gospel  ministry.  On  this  point  we  are  able  to  report 
favorably.  All  the  three  who  first  constituted  our  graduating  class  are  hope- 
fully pious.  Two  of  them  intend  to  be  ministers.  Their  infiuence  through 
the  whole  of  their  course,  has  been  healthful  on  the  spirit  of  piety  in  the  in- 
•wtitution.  It  will  live  after  them.  The  four  members  of  the  next  class  are 
professedly  pious,  and  two  of  them  are  seeking  the  ministry.  Of  the  eight 
who  made  up  our  Freshman  class  at  the  close  of  the  year,  five  are  members  of 
the  church,  and  three  have  already  fixed  their  choice  on  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion. About  half  of  the  members  of  the  Preparatory  Department  are  hope- 
fully pious,  and  a  considerable  part  of  them  are  studying  for  the  sacred  office. 
Our  English  department  embraces  a  smaller  proportion  of  pious  students,  but 
there  are  many  who  evince  a  decided  Christian  character.  Several  who  en- 
tered this  department  designing  only  to  prepare  for  business,  have  passed  into 
the  other  department,  and  commenced  studying  for  the  ministry.  The  pres* 
ence  of  our  College  has  drawn  from  the  Churches  several  young  men  of 
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promising  ability  and  evident  pietv,  who  have  conflecreted  themselves  to  the 
same  holy  calling,  and  are  now  with  us  in  preparation  for  it  The  anniversary 
of  the  Education  Society  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois,  which  was  held 
in  connection  with  oar  recent  Commencement,  developed  a  deep  sense  on  the 
part  of  a  large  number  of  ministers  present,  of  the  need  of  earnest  efforts  to 
raise  up  ministers  in  the  West  for  the  West,  and  we  are  assured  that  much 
will  be  done  in  the  year  to  come,  to  give  this  direction  to  the  thoughts  and 
plans  of  Christian  young  men,  as  well  as  to  raise  means  for  the  assistance  of 
those  who  are  in  need. 

A  third  point  to  be  noticed  here,  is  the  tone  of  piety  maintained  in  the 
College.  Taking  our  College  community  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  con- 
verted persons  in  it  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  most  favored  communities  in 
this  region,  and  the  type  of  piety  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  our  best 
Churches.  The  students  have  well  sustained  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  among 
themselves.  They  are  also  disposed  to  improve  such  opportunities  as  are  pre- 
sented fpr  doing  good.  During  the  summer  term  six  SSabbath  Schools  were 
kept  up  by  the  students,  with  much  interest,  in  neighborhoods  a  little  out  of 
the  village,  where  rarely  any  other  means  of  grace  are  enjoyed. 

The  last  year  has  been  marked  by  some  tokens  of  the  peculiar  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  us.  During  the  last  winter  six  of  our  students 
were  hopefully  converted,  and  appeared,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  established 
in  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  The  graces  of  many  of  the  older  Christians  were 
quickened,  and  our  faith  and  hope  in  God  were  greatly  encouraged. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  tne  picture.  In  connection  and  yet  in  contrast 
with  these  things,  we  are  made  sensible  in  various  ways  of  the  strong  irreli- 
gious influence  which  so  predominates  at  the  West  The  feeble  Churches 
whose  sympathy  and  aid  are  so  cheering  to  us,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
population  of  this  region.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  whose  hands  are 
the  wealth  and  political  influence  of  the  country,  have  little  regard  for  our 
enterprise,  because  they  esteem  not  the  Master  in  whose  cause  it  luis  been  un- 
dertaken. We  have  among  our  students  representatives  of  almost  every 
school  of  error  and  infidelity  to  be  found  on  this  field,  so  fertile  in  such  rank 
moral  poison.  And  that  spirit  of  insubordination  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
rebellion  against  God,  and  tlie  legitimate  fruit  of  irreligious  training  at  home, 
developes  itself  in  ways  to  perplex  and  grieve  us.  We  tremble  at  the  tliought 
of  these  influences  gaining  the  ascendency.  We  are  stimulated  by  them  to 
greater  efforts,  under  the  conviction  that  our  only  security  against  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe, is  in  a  humble  waiting  on  God,  with  the  most  vigorous  cultivation  of 
the  spirit  of  piety  in  all  under  our  charge,  according  to  our  wisdom  and 
ability. 

In  another  aspect  the  presence  of  this  unsanctified  mind  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
regretted.  It  furnishes  fit  material  on  which  we  m  ly  operate  directlv,  with 
such  religious  influence  as  we  can  exert,  and  hope  of  good  results.  It  is  no 
unimportant  part  of  our  work  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  are 
with  us  endowed  with  talent  and  many  interesting  qualities,  but  altogether  de- 
ficient in  the  element  of  godliness.  Vy  e  take  the  testimony  of  some  who  find 
fault  with  the  College  tor  its  high  religious  character,  as  more  in  our  favor 
than  against  us.  We  stand  upon  the  principle  and  make  no  secret  of  it  any 
where,  that  our  labor  in  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  our  students,  is  to  be 
subservient,  so  far  as  we  can  make  it  so,  to  the  furtherance  of  religion  in  the 
Catholic  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

If  to  educate  the  children  of  the  Church,  to  train  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
to  cultivate  piety,  and  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  to  seek  the 
general  advancement  of  Christianity,  constitute  a  religious  work,  then  ia 
ours  in  aim,  certainly,  ii  religious  work.     By  God's  blessing  we  are  permitted 
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to  say,  that  thus  far  it  baa  been,  in  result,  not  an  otter  failofe.  Oar  earnest 
prayers  are  offered  cuntioualiy  for  an  ever  increasing  success  in  this  to* 
spect. 

3.  Knox  College. — The  President  of  the  Institution  says : 
"During  the  last  year,  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  our  students, 
including  one  at  least  in  each  of  the  College  classes,  were  hope^ 
fully  converted  to  Christ," 

4.  Wittenberg  College. — Pi  of-  Conrad  writes : — 

We  suspended  all  our  College  exercises  on  the  day  of  the  Concert  of 
Prayer,  and  met  morning  and  evening  in  our  Lecture  Room.  These  meetings 
were  deeply  solemn.  As  God  had  greatly  revived  us  before  this,  every  heart 
vras  filled  with  gratitude  for  God*s  mercies  granted  our  own  Institutions,  as 
well  as  others,  from  year  to  year,  and  the  strong  desires  of  all  hearts  for  con^ 
tinued  mercies,  were  manifested  almost  in  '*  groanings  which  cannot  be  ut" 
tered."  Our  meetings  were  deeply  solemn,  and  produced  clearer  views  of  the 
importance  of  Colleges  and  Semmaries,  and  awakened  ardent  desires  for  their 
prosnerity. 

We  have  been  visited  by  a  most  precious  revival  of  religion.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year  we  commenced  special  religious  services.  In  our  so- 
cial  meetings  in  the  week  previous,  there  was  manifest  deep  self-abasement 
among  professors,  and  a  spirit  of  self-renunciation  manlfestea  itself  very  gen« 
erally.  All  seemed  to  feel  the  importance  of  special  divine  influence,  and  Grod 
was  earnestly  and  perseveringly  besought  at  the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  out- 
pouring of  his  Spirit,  and  so  wonderfully  did  Jehovah  manifest  himself,  that 
quite  a  number  were  convicted  of  sin  under  the  first  sermon  addressed  to  the 
impenitent  From  night  to  night,  and  day  to  day,  the  truth  was  declared,  and 
never  returned  void,  but  constantly  accomplisheathat  whereunto  God  had  sent 
it,  viz.  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners. 

So  deeo  and  general  was  the  religious  interest  in  College,  that,  during  a 
whole  weeK,  almost  none  seemed  desirous  to  prosecute  their  studies,  and  near- 
ly all  gave  their  attention  to  the  preached  word.  The  inquiry  meetings  were 
awful  in  their  silent  solemnity.  These  gracious  influences  continued  more  than 
three  Weeks,  during  which,  about  twenty-five  of  our  students  professedly  gave 
themselves  to  Jesus,  leaving  a  small  proportion  of  our  whole  number  in  an 
unconverted  state.  They  have  been  under  special  religious  instruction  ever 
since,  and  we  expect  to  receive  them  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Saints  next 
Lord's  day.  One-half  of  them  will  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry,  and 
among  them  are  some  of  the  most  promising  in  the  College.  Some  of  the 
most  Inveterate  characters  were  subdued  by  the  grace  of  God  in  this  revival. 
We  then  felt,  and  now  feel,  that  much  of  our  hope  in  supplying;  our  bleeding 
Churches  with  a  devoted  ministry,  is  based  upon  College  revivals. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  narratives,  that  College  re- 
vivals, as  to  their  causes,  their  progress  and  results,  are  similar 
to  revivals  elsewhere.  They  come  as  a  blessing  on  pungent 
exhibitions  of  the  truth,  and  faithful  Christian  effort,  and  in  an- 
swer to  beUeving,  agonizing  prayer.  College  life  with  all  its 
perils,  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  soul,  has  also  its  advan- 
tages. A  distinguished  Professor  after  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  in  a  New  England  College,  made  the  following  declara^ 
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lion.  "There  is  no  such  audience  [as  that  composed  of  stu- 
dents]  to  preach  to — certainly  none  compelled  to  attendance  so 
quick  to  see,  so  sensible  to  feel,  the  glorious  truth,  the  trans^ 
cendent  beauty  of  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  the  Gospel  has  nowhere  achieved  so  certain  and  fruit- 
ful triumphs.  Clear  logic,  and  a  warm  heart,  are  never 
more  certain  to  be  appreciated  than  by  an  assembly  of  young 
men,  too  cultivated  not  to  feel  the  force  of  argument,  and  still 
too  generous  not  to  refuse  their  homage  to  true  goodness.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  of  the  dangers  of  College,  and  yet  I  know  of 
no  place  so  safe  for  a  son  as  a  well-principled,  well-ordered 
seat  of  science,  nor  any  discipline  so  likely,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, to  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  critical  age  of  in- 
cipient manhood,  as  the  discipline  of  good  learning  and  Chris^ 
tianphilosophv." 

The  President  of  Wabash  College  recently  made  use  of 
the  following  language:  "I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  after  an 
observation  of  ten  years,  that  a  young  man  is  safer  against 
moral  corruption  in  this  Institution,  than  in  any  common  com- 
munity in  Indiana — that  he  is  more  likely  to  fall  under  re* 
ligious  and  converting  influences  here,  than  in  any  village  so- 
ciety or  congregation  known  to  us  in  these  new  countries." 

Not  a  few  seem  to  have  the  impression,  that  all  the  infidel- 
ity and  vice  that  exist  in  Colleges  are  generated  there,  and  are 
the  natural,  if  not  necessary  results  of  the  College  system,  and 
that  revivals  in  these  Institutionsgenerallyoccur,  in  spite  of  these 
evil  influences.  But  the  above  statements  of  the  President  of  Be- 
loit  College,  are  in  point  to  show  how  such  Institutions  reflect 
the  state  of  morals,  and  the  religious  opinion  of  the  communities 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  At  one  time,  Yale  College 
seemed  given  up  to  infidelity.  In  the  year  1799,  there  were 
but  two  professors  of  religion  in  the  Senior  class,  one  in  the 
Junior,  none  in  the  Sophomore,  and  only  one  in  the  Freshman 
class.  But  this  state  of  things  was  only  an  index  of  what  ex- 
isted in  the  surrounding  community.  Yale  College  did  not 
generate  the  infidelity.  From  the  year  1796  to  1801,  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  exclusive  of  College,  there  were  but  three  individ 
uals  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
who  were  under  the  obligations  of  a  public  profession  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  It  was  within  the  walls  of  that  venerable 
Institution,  that  infidelity  received  its  first  eflectual  check,  and 
there,  in  this  respect,  the  captivity  of  Zion  began  to  be  turned. 
**  The  sermons  of  President  Dwight  on  Infidelity,"  says  a  late 
writer,  "converted  the  College."  From  that  high  seat  of  intel- 
lectual power,  the  desolating  tide  was  rolled  back,  and  the  land 
redeemed.    But  had  not  such  a  champion  for  the  truth  occu- 
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pied  that  commanding  position,  who  can  tell  how  far,  and  how 
long  the  withering  curse  might  have  been  felt. 

All  this  shows  the  immeasurable  importance  of  having  our 
seats  of  learning,  not  only  based  upon  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, but  filled  with  Christian  instructors,  who  shall  create  a 
religious  atmosphere,  and  bring  the  living  power  of  Christiani- 
ty to  bear  perpetually  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  committed 
to  their  care.  Otherwise  our  Institutions  of  learning  will  be- 
come centres  of  infidelity,  and  every  species  of  error  and  irre- 
hgion ;  and,  consequently,  send  out  a  poisonous  influence, 
whose  deadly  effects  shall  be  felt  through  the  whole  framed 
work  of  society. 


ARGUMENT  FROM  INCREASE  OP  POPULATION. 

Two  great  facts  lie  upon  the  very  surface  of  our  history  as 
a  nation,  viz.  the  slowness  of  the  increase  of  population  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  subsequent  rapidity  of  that  in- 
crease. The  moral  results  dependent  upon  this  comparative 
increase  in  successive  periods,  when  considered  in  respect  to 
character  as  well  as  numbers,  are  of  the  very  highest  interest 
to  every  Christian  and  philanthropist,  and  they  form  a  subject 
of  inquiry  very  closely  related  to  the  work  in  which  this  Soci- 
ety, in  common  with  other  benevolent  organizations,  is  en- 
gaged. 

Nothing  in  human  history  is  more  sublime  or  wonderful, 
than  the  unfoldings  of  Divine  Providence  m  reference  to  this 
country.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact,  that  some  fifty-five  centu- 
ries in  the  history  of  the  -world  had  elapsed  when  the  know- 
ledge of  its  existence  was  conveyed  by  Columbus  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Old  World,  it  is  well  known  that,  long  after  the 
discovery,  all  attempts  to  colonize  or  settle  New  England, 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  gain  or  trade,  were  signal  failures. 
"  The  design  of  those  attempts,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "  being 
aimed  no  higher  than  the  advancement  of  some  worldly  inter- 
est, a  constant  series  of  disasters  confounded  them  till  a  plan- 
tation was  erected  upon  the  nobler  designs  of  Christianity." 
Kingdoms  were  "  sifted"  in  order  to  find  such  men  as  would 
preface  their  first  civil  compact  framed  on  board  the  Mayflow- 
er, with  the  solemn  declaration ;  "  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 
Having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Christian  faith,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in 
Northern  Virginia,"  as  New  England  was  then  called.  From 
the  very  first,  they  were  tremblingly  alive  to  every  influ- 
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ence  which  might  in  any  measure  tend  to  defeat  that  design. 
Thejr  were  distressed  because  one  openly  immoral  and  wicked 
man,  by  some  '<  unaccountable  trickery,"  was  shuffled  in 
among  them,  and  so  brought  the  contagion  of  his  example 
with  the  first  Colony.  Some  others  of  a  similar  character, 
subsequently  introdu^  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  were 
shipped  back  to  England  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony. 

At  this  early  period  two  facts  were  constantly  coincident, 
viz.,  the  slowness  of  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  homo- 
geneousness  of  that  increase.  The  Plymouth  colony  at  its  com- 
mencement, numbered  only  one  hundred  and  one  individuals, 
and  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  about  one  hundred.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  former  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  ten  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  May  Flower,  and  the  whole  number  of  emi- 
grants to  New  Englsuid  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history, 
did  not  much  exceed  twenty-one  thousand,  constituting  some 
four  thousand  families.  After  this .  the  importation  of  settlers 
ceased,  the  motives  to  emigration  having  been  removed  by  a 
change  of  afiairs  in  England,  so  that  for  the  next  twenty  years 
very  little  addition  was  made  to  the  population  of  the  colonies 
from  this  source.  The  entire  population  of  New  England  in 
1675,  was  only  55,000,  and  that  of  the  twelve  oldest  states  did 
not  exceed  200,000  in  1688,  more  than  eighty  years  after  the 
first  settlement  of  Jamestown. 

This  sk)wness  of  increase  gave  time  for  the  nation  to  con- 
solidate and  work  out  the  great  experiment  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. The  true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  had 
opportunity  to  take  deep  root,  and  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ences to  get  full  possession  of  the  national  mind  and  heart.  A 
divine  hand  seems  almost  visibly  to  have  held  the  flood-gates  of 
the  Old  World,  till  it  should  be  safe  for  the  precious  heritage  in 
the  New  to  have  them  opened.  We  have  to  go  back  only 
about  one  hundred  years  in  our  history,  to  reach  a  point  where 
Spain  held  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  commanded  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  when  the  Atlantic  coast,  firom  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, owned  tlie  sovereignty  of  England,  and  when  France  was 
perfecting  her  scheme  of  eippire  over  all  the  magnificent  valley 
drained  by  the  Father  of  Waters.  Then  a  most  intense  in- 
terest himg  over  the  problem  by  what  race  of  men,  by  what 
forms  of  society,  and  by  what  faith  and  worship,  this  whole 
land  should  be  occupied.  But  the  power  of  Spain  vanished, 
and  that  of  France  j^ielded  to  British  domination,  and  thus 
the  nation  in  its  infancy  was  saved  from  the  blightins:  influence 
of  Rome.  As  a  double  ground  of  security  on  this  point,  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  1773,  and  for  a  period 
of  41  years>>the  supply  of  Romish  missionaries  from  that  souice 
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tTBB  almost  entirely  cutoff.  One  hnndred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  New  England,  Rome  could  not  boast  in  this 
country  of  more  than  some  forty  priests. 

The  war  of  the  Rerolution-  followed.  British  power  van- 
ished from  these  States,  and  a  free  government  was  estab- 
lished, which  threw  its  broad  shield  over  our  glorious  land. 
Without  violence  we  might  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist: — TTiau  hast  bratight  a  vine  out  of 
JBgypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root, 
ana  it  filled  the  Imid,  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow 
of  it^  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedents. 
She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  Sea  and  her  branches  unto 
the  River. 


RAPIDITY    AND    SOURCES    OF    INCREASE. 

At  this  point  in  our  history  commences  the  rush  of  national 
advancement.  From  the  year  1790,  when  the  first  regular 
census  was  taken,  we  can,  of  course,  trace  with  accuracy  the 
total  increase  of  population  in  successive  periods.  And  the 
sources  of  this  increase  as  indiecUive  of  its  character,  forms  a 
most  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  Very  different  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  proportion  of  this  increase 
which  has  been  derived  from  foreign  immigration.  The 
number  of  foreigners  by  birth  who  landed  on  our  shores 
during  the  sixty  years  extending  from  1790  to  1860,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  some  writers  on  the  subject,  did  not  exceed 
3,000,000,  while  others  have  placed  it  as  high  as  6,000,000. 
Dr.  Chickering,  of  Boston,  who  is  distinguished  for  laborious 
investigation  and  careful  computation  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, makes  the  total  foreign  influx  for  this  period,  6,206,706. 
But  the  number  of  white  persons  in  this  country,  according  to 
the  census  of  1790,  was  3,172,634.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to 
consider  all  these  as  Americans,  and  compute  their  natural  in- 
crease at  21  per  cent  per  annum,  (which  is  found  to  be  about 
die  average  rate,)  if  would  amount  to  8,642,167,  in  the  spac^ 
<rf  60  years  ending  in  1860.  Then  if  we  were  to  take  the 
6,206,706  foreigners  by  birth,  together  with  their  children  and 
descendants,  computed  at  the  same  rate  as  above,  from  their 
successive  periods  of  arrival,  we  should  have  an  increase  from 
this  source  of  7,817,385.  Then,  if  the  same  proportion  be- 
tween these  two  sources  of  increase  should  continue  for  five 
years,  the  native  and  the  foreign  element,  so  far  as  increase  is 
concerned,  would  be  equal.    If  it  should  continue  till  1866, 
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when  the  white  population  of  the  country  will  probably  ex- 
ceed thirty  millions,  the  foreign  element  will  be  more  nume- 
rous than  all  those  who  belong  to  the  stock  of  the  3,172,634| 
who  were  in  the  country  in  1790.  Were  we  to  take  as  the 
basis  of  our  calculation  the  medium  estimate  of  4,000,000,  for 
the  increase  of  foreigners  by  birth,  during  the  sixty  years,  these 
resuhs  would  of  course  be  proportionably  delayed.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  what  has  been  above  denomi- 
nated the  "  foreign  element,"  is  composed  not  only  of  foreign- 
ers by  birth,  but  of  their  children  and  descendants  in  this 
country.  The  latter  are  supposed  to  constitute  one-third  of 
the  whole.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  one  or  two 
generations  are  ordinarily  sufficient  to  obliterate  most  of  the 
traces  of  foreign  origin,  so  rapidly  does  the  process  of  fusion 
go  on  in  our  great  American  crucible. 

We  may  also  institute  a  comparison  between  the  whole 
natural  increase  of  our  native-bom  white  population  and  that 
produced  simply  by  the  influx  oi  foreigners  by  birth.  It  has 
been  found  by  careful  estimates,  that  while  the  foreign  influx 
has  been  rapidly  increasing,  yet  in  no  one  of  the  six  successive 
decades  ending  in  1850,  did  it  equal  one  half  of  the  whole 
natural  increase  of  the  white  population.  In  the  last  decade, 
however,  the  foreign  element  gained  rapidly  on  this  increase. 
The  number  of  white  inhabitants  by  the  census  of  1850,  was 
19,630,019.  Our  whole  natural  increase  on  this  basis,  for  thtf 
year  1851,  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  amium,  would  be 
441,675. 

But  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year,  (according 
to  information  derived  from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,) 
the  number  of  foreigners  landed  at  New- York  has  been  247,- 
919.  Estimating  the  arrivals  for  the  remaining  two  mouths 
according  to  the  proportion  of  some  former  years  for  the  same 
period,  the  number  for  the  whole  year  would  be  about  290,000. 
By  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Chickering,  it  was  found  that  for  a 
period  of  twenty  six  years,  ending  in  1846,  not  less  than  66 
per  cent,  of  all  the  foreigners  registered  at  custom-houses,  and 
reported  to  Congress,  were  landed  at  New- York.  By  subse- 
quent changes  in  routes  and  facilities  for  travel,  the  proportion 
has  probably  bedn  still  larger  for  the  last  four  years.  K  wo 
were  to  put  it  at  75  per  cent,  it  would  make  the  entire  number 
registered  and  reported  to  Congress  for  1851,  something  over 
386,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Pacific  coast.  But  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Chickering,  the  number  of  immigrants  not  regis- 
tered, together  with  those  which  reach  the  States  through  the 
British  Provinces,  is  variously  estimated  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  number  registered  and  reported.    If  we  allow 
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only  20  per  cent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  of  late  years  the  pro- 
portion passing  through  the  British  Provinces  has  materially 
lessened,  it  would  still  make  the  total  immigration  for  the  year 
1851,  amount  to  463,200.  Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  at 
the  lowest  estimate  the  number  of  foreigners  that  will  reach  this 
country  during  the  current  year,  will  exceed  the  whole  natural 
increase  of  our  white  population  for  the  same  period. 


AMERICAN    DESTINY. 

No  one  can  look  at  these  facts,  without  being  convinced 
that  we  have  here  in  the  process  of  solution,  one  of  the  grand- 
est problems  of  human  history.  The  same  Divine  hand  which 
once  closed  the  flood-gates,  seems  now  as  visibly  holding  them 
open.  Prom  more  than  a  score  of  kingdoms  and  nations,  the 
living  tides  unite,  and  pour  their  accumulated  floods  upon  our 
shores.  No  human  power  can  turn  them  back,  and  no  human 
foresight  can  decide  what  is  to  be  the  final  result.  The  multi- 
tudes who  come,  will  bring  with  them  the  principles  and  habits 
in  which  they  were  educated  in  the  Old  World,  and  then  not 
only  be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  blessings  of  this 
grand  Asylum  of  the  oppressed,  but  speedily  invested  with  all 
the  rights  and  powers  of  American  citizens,  and  thus  throw 
their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  national  destiny. 

The  limits  of  this  Report  forbid  any  attempt  to  show,  by 
careful  analysis  of  the  character  of  this  foreign  influx,  the 
true  grounds  of  hope  and  fear  in  respect  to  the  final  result. 
At  the  best,  it  could  only  be  mere  ctmjecture.  That  resuti 
is  yet  hidden  in  the  deep  mysteries  of  Providence.  The 
supposition  that  it  will  be  the  salvation  of  those  who  come, 
rather  than  the  destruction  of  those  who  are  here,  would  be 
in  apparent  harmony  with  the  previous  developments  of  Prov- 
idence, and  certainly  in  harmony  with  the  fervent  desires  of 
every  Christian  or  philanthropic  heart.  With  such  a  result  in 
view,  our  shout  of  welcome  to  the  ojppressed  from  every  dark 
land,  would  rise  in  enthusiasm  and  in  power,  proportioned  to 
the  swelling  of  the  living  tide.  With  the  contrary  in  view,  a 
chill  of  horror  might  well  seize  the  nation. 

So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  unless  the 
annual  immigration  of  foreigners  increases  rapidly,  it  must 
relatively  decline,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  native 
element.  On  a  basis  of  45,000,000,  our  natural  increase  would 
be  one  million  annually.  But  our  population  will  probably 
reach  that  amount  by  the  year  1875. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  annual  foreign  influx  must  be 
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very  nearly  doubled  over  that  of  the  present  3rear,  in  <mler  to 
hold  the  same  proportion  to  the  annual  natural  increase  which 
it  does  at  present.    Will  this  be  the  result? 

At  no  distant  period  this  foreign  influx;  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  some  of  its  principal  sources,  it  would  seem,  must  da- 
dine  rather  than  increase.  It  is  estimated,  that  during  the  last 
ten  years,  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  foreign  influx  was  from 
Ireland.  But  at  this  rate,  the  Emerald  Isle  would  soon  be  de- 
populated. According  to  an  official  statement,  the  decrease 
of  the  population  of  that  Island  between  1841  and  1851,  has 
been  1,659,330,  or  over  20  per  cent.  Allowing  for  the  natu- 
ral increase  during  this  period,  and  for  the  destruction  of  half 
a  million  by  famine,  there  is  good  evidence  that  over  two  niilr 
lions  emigrated  during  that  period.  Motives  to  emigration, 
therefore,  are  likely  to  be  lessened,  and  thus  the  influx  into  this 
country  from  that  source,  essentially  diminished.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Island,  there  is  already  on  active  demand  for 
agricultural  laborers. 

The  other  great  source  of  foreign  increase,  is  Germany. 
The  average  number  of  Germans  landed  annually  at  New* 
York  alone,  for  the  three  years  ending  in  1850,  equalled  fifty 
thousand.  And  for  the  same  period,  German  and  Iri^  em- 
migrants  composed  more  than  77  per  cent,  of  the  entire  foreign 
influx  into  that  port,  and  the  proportion  for  the  present  year, 
thus  far,  has  been  still  larger.* 

Whether  the  tide  from  Germany  will  in  future  increase  or 
diminish,  is  a  question  which  no  human  calculation  can  settle. 
It  has  a  fountain  of  nearly  forty  millions,  while  that  of  Ireland 
is  reduced  to  less  than  seven  millions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  tendencies  to  migration  will  increase  the  world 
over,  as  facilities  for  it  are  multiplied.  These  will  soon  be 
such,  that  population  will  flow  from  the  densely  peopled  to  the 
vacant  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  almost  as  easily  and  nat- 
urally, as  the  radiation  of  heat  goes  on  between  bodies  of  va- 
rying  temperatures. 

But  the  European  tide  to  this  country  generally  may  re- 
ceive a  check  in  consequence  of  ix>litical  changes,  for  which 
that  old  continent  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  preparation. 
Those  ancient  homes  would  have  new  attractions  in  con- 

*  Aooording  to  the  records  of  the  ConuniMioDerB  of  Emi^ratioQi  the  follow- 
iDg  is  the  number  of /ar^na'5  registered  at  the  port  of  NewTork,  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1861,  viz.,  Ireland.  189,560;  Germay,  58,964;  England,  24  298; 
Scotland,  6584;  Wales,  1972;  France,  6220;  Spahi,  262;  Switzerland,  4068; 
Holland,  1674;  Norway,  2096;  Sweden.  868;  Denmark,  217;  Italy.  663;  Por- 
tugal,  26;  Belgium,  824;  West  Indies,  609;  Nova  Scotia,  72;  Sardinia,  49;  S. 
America,  107;  Canada,  41;  China,  8;  Sicily,  11;  Mexico,  41;  Russia,  21 ;  £. 
Indies,  10;  Turkey,  8;  Greece,  1 ;  Unknown,  406. 
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sequence  of  these  changes,  and  thus  the  motives  to  emigration 
not  only  be  lessened,  but  the  tide  might  even  be  reversed,  at 
least  so'  far  as  to  throw  great  numbers  back  from  this  land  of 
their  adoption.  Moreover,  the  despots  of  Europe  may  find 
their  subjects,  as  King  Charles  and  Archbishop  Laud  did  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  more  dangerous  in  the  New  World 
than  at  home,  and  thus  be  led  to  check  rather  than  stimulate 
emigration. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  day 
is  not  very  far  distant,  when  the  proportion  of  foreign  immi- 
grants, which  for  a  few  years  has  been  so  rapidly  gaining  on 
our  natural  increase,  will  have  reached  its  relative  maximum, 
and  consequently,  that  our  dangers  as  a  nation,  so  far  as  they 
arise  from  this  source,  will  be  continually  diminishing.  A 
single  ship-load  of  emigrants,  such  as  now  arrives  at  New- 
York  almost  every  day  in  the  week,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  changed  the  balance  of  power,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  in  the  infant  colonies  of  New  England.  It  would  have 
required  nearly  300  years  for  the  population  of  New  England, 
at  its  average  rate  of  increase  for  the  first  twenty  years,  to 
have  equalled  the  number  of  foreign  immigrants  that  will  be 
landed  at  the  single  port  of  New- York  during  the  present 
year.  But  even  this  influx  will  be  relatively  small  when  our 
population  reaches  fifty  millions,  and  would  hardly  be  notice- 
able when  it  rises  to  one  hundred  millions.  Though  still  in 
itself  large,  its  floods  would  be  poured  into  an  oeean.  Can 
the  ac(^mulated  floods,  as  they  swell  from  period  to  period, 
towards  ocean  magnitude,  be  kept  pure,  so  that  they  can  pu- 
rify the  Irving  tides  as  they  flow  in  from  the  four  winds  ? 
This  is  our  great  national  auBSTioN. 


RELATIONS   OF  THE    SOCIETT  TO   THE   QUESTION. 

The  position  which  we  have  now  gained,  enables  us  to 
to  see  and  feel  the  unspeakable  importance  of  giving  the  ut- 
most possible  vigor  to  every  instrumentality  which  is  adapted 
to  aid  in  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  this  nation.  And 
it  furnishes  an  argument  of  great  cogency,  in  favor  of  the 
work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged.  We  are  no  experi- 
menters, except  as  to  the  mode  of  its  accomplishment.  The 
work  itself  has  been  the  vocation  of  the  churches  which  the 
Society  represents,  in  every  period  of  their  history.  It  is  pre- 
eminently Puritan  work.  And  to  show  what  Puritanism  has 
already  achieved  in  this  direction,  a  single  fact  only  need  here 
be  stated.    According  to  the  American  Almanac  for  1860,  the 
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total  number  of  graduates  of  American  Colleges,  was  then 
about  49,000,  and  of  these  some  42,000,  or  about  six-sevenths 
were  educated  in  Institutions  mainly  under  the  influence  of 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians. 

Volumes  would  not  suffice  to  trace  out  the  influence  of  this 
noble  band  of  educated  men,  through  all  their  varied  spheres  of 
action,  as  jurists,  legisiators,  teachers,  authors,  ministers  of  the 
everlasting  gospel, — in  a  word,  filling  every  department  where 
the  agency  of  mind  could  be  felt.  That  influence  has  operated 
with  incalculable  power  for  good,  through  the  whole  frame- work 
of  American  Society.  Each  mind  has  constituted  a  living  cen- 
tral power,  impelling  other  minds,  and  on  every  hand  created 
impulses  that  will  be  felt  so  long  as  the  nation  has  a  being. 
The  past,  at  least,  is  secure. 

But  how  in  future  shall  these  churches  do  their  appropriate 
part  in  the  sublimest  work  ever  committed  to  human  instru- 
mentality, the  enlightenment  and  scUvcUion  of  America? 
Every  thing  in  their  history  shows,  that,  under  God,  their 
mightiest  influence  for  good  must  flow  through  these  old 
channels,  educationcd  Institutions^  and  an  educated  and 
evangelical  ministry.  If  weak  here,  the  whole  head  of  their 
system  of  evangelism  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  Pre-- 
vious  to  the  organization  of  this  Society,  however,  that  system 
cU  the  West,  was  rapidly  sinking  into  this  very  condition,  so 
far  as  it  depended  upon  Educational  Institutions,  And  the 
idea  which  was  the  germ  of  the  Society,  had  its  origin,  so  &r 
as  human  aeeiicy  is  concerned,  in  the  agony  created  by  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact. 

And  no  higher  evidence  is  needed  of  vast  good  effected, 
than  that  in  the  case  of  each  Institution  aided,  its  influence 
has  reached  the  seat  of  vitality,  and  imparted  new  life  and 
vigor  to  the  whole  system.  Already  some  500  young  men, 
trained  within  the  walls  of  these  Institutions,  have  entered  the 
Missionary  field  at  home  or  abroad,  and  they  will  now  be  able 
annually  to  furnish  laborers  in  increasing  bands,  for  the  bound- 
less harvest  of  the  West,  as  well  as  that  of  the  heathen  world. 


DEFICIENCT   OF   MINISTERS. 

The  present  exceeding  urgency  in  resi^ect  to  that  other 
vital  interest  of  our  churches,  viz.,  an  educated  and  evangelical 
ministry^  gives  greatly  increased  importance  to  the  work  in 
which  the  Society  is  engaged.  The  degree  of  that  urgency 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  facts.    If  we  take 
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a  period  of  thirty  years,  ending  in  1860,  and  examine  the  tri- 
ennial catalogues  of  the  five  principal  Theological  Seminaries 
in  New  England  and  New- York,  connected  with  the  churches 
that  sustain  this  Society,  viz.,  Andover,  Yale,  Bangor,  Union 
and  Auburn,  we  shall  reach  very  nearly  the  following  result. 
Number  of  ministers  during  the  first  period  of  Jive  year^^  three 
hundred ;  for  the  second,  ending  in  1830,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six ;  for  the  third,  ending  1835,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  ;  for  the^fourth,  ending  1840,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  ;  for  the  fifth,  ending  1845,  five  hundred  and  thirty ;  and 
for  the  sixth,  ending  in  1860,  four  hundred  and  ninety,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  for  the  period  ending  in  1860,  is  thirty- 
six  less  than  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1845,  and  one  hundred 
and  three  less  than  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1840,  when  it 
reached  its  maximum.  In  the  case  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, the  first  graduating  class  was  sent  out  in  1838. 

If  we  look  at  the  number  furnished  in  individual  years,  we 
shall  find  a  gradual  increase  from  1820  to  1838,  when  it 
reached  its  highest  point,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  From 
that  year  there  is  a  constant  decrease,  till  the  number  falls 
below  one  hundred,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year, 
it  never  rose  above  one  hundred  from  1843  to  1860.  These 
statistics,  of  course,  affect  the  subject  so  far  only  as  the  five 
Theological  Institutions  above  named  are  concerned,  and  the 
Triennial  Catalogue  of  one  of  these,  gives  the  number  of  the 
Junior  instead  of  the  graduating  class,  from  year  to  year. 
Still,  these  five  institutions  are  the  main  sources  of.  supply  to 
the  ministry,  so  far  as  the  districts  of  country  in  which  they 
are  situated,  and  the  denominations  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected are  concerned,  and  the  result  to  which  they  lead  us  is 
sufiiciently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  should  here 
be  remembered  that,  since  the  time  when  our  rate  of  supply 
reached  its  maximum,  a  million  of  square  miles  have  been 
added  to  our  national  domain,  five  to  the  number  of  l^tates, 
and  six  millions  to  our  population.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
sixty  pastors  of  churches  in  New  England  and  New- York, 
connected  with  the  denominations  which  sustain  this  Society, 
are  removed  annually  by  death.  This  would  leave  each  year 
some  forty  of  those  who  are  furnished  from  the  above-named 
sources,  to  supply  the  newly  formed  churches  in  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  country,  and  for  aggressive  movements  over  our 
vast  Western  domain,  and  throughout  the  heathen  world. 

New  Institutions  have,  in  the  mean  time,  risen  up  at  the 
West,  which  have  furnished  laborers  in  considerable  numbers, 
but  tknmghout  thai  whole  regiouj  the  destitutions  are  deplora- 
ble.   To  show  this,  testimony  need  not  here  be  adduced  from 
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more  than  two  sources.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  convened  at  Utica  in  May  last,  makes  use  of 
the  following  language  : 

That  in  the  external  condition  of  oar  Charch  which  occasiouB  most  anxie- 
ty, is  the  great  and  growing  scarcity  of  well  qaalified  and  faithful  ministere. 
From  every  quarter  of  the  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest,  the  complaint  on 
this  ground  is  urged  in  a  manner  that  has  deeply  affected  our  minds.  Not  on- 
ly is  the  want  of  ministers  sorely  felt  on  the  field  so  as  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  whatever  distress  exists  there,  and  of  the  danger  that  threatens  the 
permanancy  of  not  a  few  Churches,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  promise  nor 
prospect  of  a  speedy  adequate  supply,  nor  even  that  the  difficulty  ia  not  ro  be- 
come greater  rather  than  less.  It  is  a  most  alarming  fact  that,  as  compared 
with  former  years,  the  number  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  sacred  office 
is  very  small. 

The  men  who  testified  in  this  case  from  every  quarter  of 
the  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
desolations  which  they  described,  and  consequently  knew 
whereof  they  affirmed.  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  the  Se- 
cretaries  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  In  the 
Home  Missionary  for  the  month  of  September,  they  make  the 
following  emphatic  declaration :  ^^  The  greatest  obstacle 
TO  the  work  op  Evangelization  and  "  Church  exten- 
sion" AT  the  West,  is  the  want  op  competent  minis- 
ters OF  THE  Gospel." 

This  obstacle  must  be  removed,  or  not  only  will  the  wheels 
of  that  sublime  enterprise  be  blocked,  but  untold  disasters 
come  upon  our  whole  system  of  evangelism.  At  this  rate, 
how  shall  we  do  our  part  towards  imbuing  our  accumulating 
millions  with  the  influences  of  the  Gospel  ?  Who  in  the  name 
of  Christ  shall  take  possession  of  the  young  empires  that  in 
such  rapid  succession  are  rising  into  being  throughout  the 
West?  Facts  in  abundance  are  contained  in  this  and  previous 
Reports,  to  show  haw  intimately  such  Institutions  as  the  Soci- 
ety aids  stand  connected  with  the  work  of  furnishing  the 
Churches  with  an  educated  and  evangelical  ministry.  This, 
however,  is  very  far  from  revealing  their  full  power  for  good, 
and  if  this  Society  can  succeed  in  establishing  here  and  there, 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  States,  Institutions  of  learning, 
furnished  with  all  needed  appliances  for  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, and  manned  by  men,  not  only  of  learning,  but  of  faith 
and  prayer ;  Institutions  that  shall  grow  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  do  for  the  communities 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  what  the  older  Colleges  of 
the  country  have  done  for  the  nation,  it  will  accomplish  a  work 
whose  glory  will  only  brighten  with  revolving  centuries. 

To  this  work  we  are  urged  by  a  voice  coming  down  to  us 
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through  a  long  line  of  noble  Puritan  ancestors  who,  with  a 
breadth  of  vision  embracing  future  ages,  gave  themselves  to 
it  in  the  very  infancy  of  Society  as  their  great  work.  We  are 
urged  to  it  by  patriotism  and  philanthrophy,  by  our  obliga- 
tions to  God,  and  by  the  consideration  that  we  can  open  no 
channels  through  which  our  influence  may  be  made  to  bear 
with  a  wider  scope,  or  a  more  lasting  and  blessed  effect 
upon  the  final  destiny  of  this  nation.  Although  the  results  al- 
ready secured  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society  are 
small  in  comparison  with  our  desires,  and  the  real  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  still  smaller  when  compared  with  future  de- 
mands, yet,  through  the  blessing  of  Ciod,  they  are  truly  great, 
And  in  these  results,  and  in  the  showers  of  grace  sent  down 
upon  the  Institutions,  aided  as  well  as  in  the  bands  of  youth 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ,  already  sent  forth  from 
their  walls,  we  have  the  highest  encouragement  to  address  our- 
selves with  renewed  energy,  to  the  prosecution  of  our  sublime 
enterprise. 

God  in  his  Providence,  is  bringing  a  very  peculiar  combi- 
nation of  motives  to  rouse  his  people  of  every  name  to  their 
utmost  effort,  for  the  salvation  of  this  nation.  There  is  peril 
enough  to  awaken  every  salutary  fecur  ;  hope  enough  to  call 
forth  their  utmost  energy ;  uncertainty  enough,  as  to  the  final 
issue,  to  prevent  any  relaxation  of  effort  or  vigilance ;  magnitude 
enough,  as  to  the  interests  at  stake,  to  oppress  the  soul,  and  ob- 
stacles sufficiently  ntimerous  and  formidable  to  set  mere  human 
agency  at  defiance,  and  consequently  to  penetrate  the  whole 
Church  with  the  conviction  that  nothing  short  of  the 

MIGHTY  POWER  OF  GoD  CAN  TURN  ARIGHT  THE  SCALE  DES- 
TINY. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

THEROi*  BALDWIN, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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DONATIONS 


Receired  rioce  the  last  Report,  including  those  upon  the  fields  of  the  Western  Education  Socie- 
VFy  and  the  Central  American  Education  Society— together  with  subscnpuons  to  the  Endowment- 


Acworth.  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cons.  Mrs.  Lu- 
cia Eliza  W^igh^  L.  M 

Aca warn.  Mass 

Albany,  N.  Y.,4ih  Pres.  Ch 

Amherst,  N.H 

"         "  "  Benevolent  Soc.,bjrI.  A. 

Wheat 

Amherst.  Mass  ,  East  Parish,  in  part  to 

cons.  Rer.  Mr.  Woodworth  L.  M 

Amesbunr,  Mass 

Andover  Nonh,  Mass.  to  cons.  Dea.  Jed- 

ediahPamham  L.  M 

Andover,  Mass,  Chapel  Congregation,  of 
which  tao  to  cons.  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin, 

Pres.  of  Beloii  College  L.  M 

"         »*         South  Church 

"         "         West  Parish 

Ashland     »*         to  cons.  Rev.  Wm.  M. 

Thayer,  L.  M 

Augusta,  N.  T.  Rev.  O.  Bartholomew.. 

Albion,     **    "    of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  A.  L.    Brooks 

I.  M 

Auburn,  "    "    1st  Pre*.  Ch 

"        •*    "    2nd  Ch 

Bedford,  Mass.,  to  cons.    Rev.    Oren 

Sikes,L  M 

Bethel,  Con.,  Cong.  Ch. 

Berlin,     "     

Beverly,  Mass.,  Washinrton  &.  Ch..... 

»*  "       Dane  Sit.  Soc 

BelviUe      "       Mrs.  M.  Oreenleaf,  of 
which  «26  for  Mari. 

ciia  College 

"  "        Soc,  Rev.  D.  T.  Fiske 

Birmingham,  Ci.,  of  which  t30  to  cnni;. 
the  Pastor  Rev.  Chiis.  Dickinson  L.  M 
Geo.  W.  Sheldon,  in  part  tucona.  him- 
self L.  M.  tl5.    Dr.  k   B.  Ba^elt,  in 

parttoconti.  himself  h.  M.  tl5 

Boston,  Mass.  [ride  Endowment  Fvmd) 
„        „        Essex  St.  Church,  Abner 
Kingman,  to  ctms,  him- 
self L.    M.  «100,    col. 

879  07 

„       n       Mount  Vernon  Ch  collec- 
tion of  which  875  for 
Marietta  CoHegc...... 

„  „  Park  Su  Ch.  col.  of  which 
83U  by  Dca.J.Bumaicad 
locons  himself  L.  M.. 
„  „  Old  Sftuth  Church  intlivi- " 
diiala,  of  which  «30  by 
Jonathan     French,    to 

cons,  himself  L.  M 

"        "        Svlem  Sl  Ch.  coHe<:iion, 

"        "        Bipwiloin  St  Ch.  individ. 

Boylston,  M-t"' ,  inpa-    :    .   .  h.  Rev.  VV. 

H.  SandfordL.M 

Bloomfleld.  N.J.,  Pres.  Ch 

Bradford,  Mass. 

Bristol,  R.  1.,  Balance  to  cons  Rev.  Thos. 

ShepardL.  M 

Brimfield,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Jason 
Morse  L.  ^  ^ 


«9  00 
10  00 

24  23 
860 

18  20 

20  00 

25  23 

31  60 


86  06 
89  18 
10  08 

30  00 
200 


34  16 
106  12 
27  00 

30  a*^ 

18  30 
900 
15  93 


125  00 
26  76 


6176 

179  07 
150  00 
87  99 


83  00 
66  60 
46  00 

27  41 
38  00 
26  00 

600 

30  00 
379  81 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 

tt  "       2d    "       «  of  which 

•37  08  for  Cent.  Ed. 

Soc 76  23 

"  ♦«       3d    *»       "  36  66 

"  "       Plymouth  Church,  for 

Weatera  CoUegei..    168  98 


Brooklyn,  Ct 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Ilarvard  Church.... 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y 

BarreCenter,       " 

Balavia,  "  

Bellona,  "  

Beihel,  " 

Berkshire,  ^ 

Binghampton, 


"  Prea,Ch 

**  Rev.  P.  Lockwood, 
in  part  to  cons,  him- 

seffL.  M 

«  "  Cong.  Ch 

Brighton  « 

Brockport.  N.  Y.,  which  cons.  Mr.  J.  G. 

K.  TruairL.  M 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1st  Pres.  Ch.  of  which 
•30  by  Dea^  I.  GtooHell,  to  cons.  Rev. 
M.  L.  R.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.  L.  M.. 

Byron,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  M.  R.  T 

Canton,  Con 

Caiskill,  N.Y.,  Pres.Ch 

Colebrook,  Con..... 

aincord,N.  B 

Colltnsville,  Ct 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  Wimhrop  Ch 

Cheshire,  Ct.,  Wm.  Law,  to  cons.  Jna 

Elliou  LawL.  M 

**  "    others 

Chester,  NH.,  Cong  Ch 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Chicopee  Falls,  Bfass 

Cromwell,  Cv. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y 

Candor,  " 

"  A.  Hart,  Esq 

Castleton,  ** 

Calo4Comer8," 

Cayuga,  ** 

ClarkK>n,  "  balance  to  cons.  Rev. 

R.  S.  Goodman  L.M 

Cooperstown,    **  Rev  J.  A.  Priest,  (re- 
funded)  

Columbus,        " 

Corning,  " 

Cortlandvilla     **  in  pan  to  cons.  Rev. 
R.  H.  Dunham  L.M 

Coventry,         **  2d  Cong.  Ch 

"  «  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hovt,  in 

part,   cons.    James 
Phillips  Hoyi,  L.  M. 

Danbury,  Cl,  1st  Cong.  Ch 

Dedham,  Mass.,  Mm.  Abigail  B.  Bur- 
gess, for  Beloit  College 

Derby,  Ct,  of  which  •SO  to  cons.  Rev. 

Jesse  Guernsey  L.M 

Dorchester,  Mass  Soc.  Rev.  Mr.  Means. 

Dracut,  Mass.  Rev.  G.  W.  Thompsnn, 

in  part  to  cons,  himself  L.  M.  •lO. 

Dea.  Sam.  Worcester,  in  part  to  cons. 

himself  L.  M.  •  10.    others  ^9 

Danby,  N.  Y 

Dundee,      ♦' 

Dunkirk,     " 

East  Hampton,  Mass.,  Collection 

♦*  ♦♦  "       E.  Smith 

Enfisld,  Cl,  of  which  •SO  to  cons.  Rev. 

C.A.  G.  BrighamL.M.. 

**       Mass..  EnfleM  Benevolent  Soc 

East  Palmyra,  N.  Y 

Elbridie,  " 


•14  75 

52  39 

700 

596 

16  46 

25  S7 

588 

16  96 

48  00 


10  00 
15  00 
909 

3176 


76:60 
500 
-326 
27  00 
36  96 
16  96 
15  60 

25  00 
56  60 

30  00 
27  17 

20  79 
766 

2131 
14  93 
40  96 

14  00 

26  00 

21  es 

15  00 

25  69 

16  66 

40  00 
300 
11  73 

16  02 

26  00 


10  00 
25  60 


60  00 


36  25 
173  00 


29  00 
12  78 
886 
543 
90  00 
25  00 

31  90 

100  00 

15  22 

704 
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Blmira,  "  Prea.  Ch.  of  which 

•10  bf  H.  D.  Treadwell,  in  pan  to 

coiw.  himself  L.  M 

Fairhaven,  Maaa.  lat  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc. 
Falmouth,     •'     T.  L.  H.  Miaa  Soc.,  to 

cona.  Rev.  H.  B.  Hooker,  L.  M 

Farmineton.  Ct.,  of  which  $30  to  cooa. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.  L.  M 

Fitchburg,  Mass '. 

Pilzwilliam,  N.  H.,to  cona.  Mra.  Mary 

Sabin,  L.  M.,  for  Iowa  College 

Poxboro,  Maas.,  to  cona  Daniela  Car- 
penter L.  M 

Framingham,  Maaa.,  HoUis  Evang.  Soc. 

Fayeti«jville,N.  Y 

Fowleraville    "  

Fredonia,         "  

Fulton,  " ' 

Goehen,  Ct. 

Glen'a  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Prea.  Ch 

Granby,  Maas 

Greenwich,  Ct.,  lat  Cong.  Ch.  in  full  to 
cona.  Rev.  E.  B.  S. 

BiaaeU  L.  M 

"  «    2d  Cong.  Ch 

Great  Barrinrion,  Maaa.,  in  part  of  a  per- 
manent scholarahip 

Griawold,  Ct 

Groton,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rev.  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  L.  M 

Geneaeo,  N.  Y..  of  which  930  lo  cons. 
Rev.    F.    De.    W. 

Ward,L.M 

Geneva,  **  lat  Prea.  Ch.,  of  which 
•30  to  cona.  Rev.  Wm. 

Hogarth  L.  M 

"  "      H.  H.  Seelye,  Esq 

»*  "  '  Ladiea'Ed  Soc 

Hadley,  fifaaa.  lat  Ch.,  to  cons,  the  Pas- 
tor Rev.Rowland  Ayrea 

L.  M 

«  "3dCh 

Hampden,  Ct.,  Mu  Carmel  Soc 

Hampden  Plains,  Ct 

Hanover,  N.  J.,  Ist  Prea.  Ch 

Hancock,  N.  H.,  Cong.  Soc 

Hatfield.  Maaa.,  of  wnich  •dO  to  cona 

Rev.  J.  O  Knapp  L.  M 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Center  Ch 

**  **  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Ruih, 

and  M.  Patten,  by  F. 

Parsons,  Execiiior 

"  *«  Indivitiuals  in  Souih  Ch. . 

»♦  »  NurthCh 

Haverhill.  Mass.  of  which  t'JO  to  cnm. 

Rev  B.  F.  Hosr.^rilL.M 

"  "    •  18  in  pari  lo  cons.  Mrs 

Mary  S  Hosford,  L.  M 

"  "    David  Ma r^h,  in  part  to 

cons.  Rev.  Geo.  \V. 

Kelly  LM 

Haverstraw,  N.   Y.    Isi  Pre;?.    Ch  ,  of 
which  •X  by  A.  H   Coneer,  lo  con.<i. 

Rev.  J.  H.Tr ••.•.'■■!■'—  T.  ^f 

Hinadale,  Maaa 

Holden,      *'    

Holliaton,   "  to  cona.  Rev.  J.  T.  Tucker 

L.M 

Hopkinton,  Maaa 

Havana,  N.  Y.,  to  cona.  Rev.  M.  Hug- 

ginaLM 

Holley,N.  Y.,s balance 

Homer,    "     

Hornellaville,  N.  Y 

Huron,  "    

Ithaca,  "    

Indiana.  J.  M.  Sad 

Ipawich,  Maaa.,  lat  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc., 
to  cona.  Rev.  Robeit 
SouthgateL.  M 


•55  67 
33  25 

30  00 

43  11 
53  57 

31  01 

30  00 
29  40 
21  64 

6  71 
13  34 

31  00 
33  07 
20  15 
19  40 


900 
111  14 


154  19 
22  70 


35  00 


61  10 


100  50 

100  00 

600 


30  00 
39  61 
17  82 
11  00 
19  13 
11  00 

64  54 
186  25 


100  00 

825 
78  28 


40  00 


15  00 


43  05 
60  60 
10  66 

41  60 

32  25 

30  00 
1  21 

44  41 
17  00 
20  31 

33  12 
1  00 


43  37 


Ipawich,  Maaa.,  South  Ch.  and  Soc  ,  of 
which  $30  to  cona. 
N.  Lord,  Jun.Esq.,L. 
M. ;  balance  in  part  to 

cons. L.M......    915  00 

«  "  Rev.  a  Kimball....        1  00 

Jordon,N.  Y 13  65 

JameatowD,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch.,  in  part  to 
cons.   Rev.   H.  G. 

BlinnL.M 20  50 

"  **      Cong.  Ch.,  in  part  to 

cons.    Rev.   S.    P. 

Marvin  L.M 15  00 

Keene,N.H 13  00 

Lenox,  Maaa.,  Oliver    Peck,  to  cons. 

George  O.  Peck  L.  M.      30  00 
"         «       of  which  •eo  to  cona. 
Rev.  H.  Neill  and  Mra. 

NeillL.  M'a 60  60 

**         "      Sam'l  Belden,  for  Legacy 

of  Catharine  M.  Belden    lUO  00 

Leominater,  Maaa 36  78 

Little   Compton,   R.    L  to  cona.  Rev. 

Samuel  Beane,  L.  M 30  00 

Lincoln,  Maaa.,  Soc.  Rev.  W.  C.  Jack- 
eon  to  cons,  him  L.  M 32  00 

Lowell,  Maaa.,  lat  Ch.,  of  which  960  to 
cona.  Rev.  Willard 
Child,  D.D.  and  John 

P.  Fiake,  L.  M's 73  79 

*•       "       JohnsLCh 1138 

"       "       Kirkat.  Ch.  and  Si>c....     60  60 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cons.  F. 

D.  Jackaon  L.  M      16  00 

"  "      CharleaHard 10  00 

Lancaster.N.  Y 38  36 

U  Fayette,  «    1187 

LeRoy,         «   23  10 

Lyona,  "   which  cona.  Rev.  Ch'a 

Hawley  L.  M 40  00 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  H.  T.  Mowhait,  in 
part  to  cona.  himaelf  L.  M.  •15:  M.  E. 
Dodge,  in  part  to  cona.  Mrs.  Orra  B. 

DodgeL.  M.  •  10;  others,  ^42  50 67  60 

Manchester,  Ct.,  Rev.  B.  P.  Noithrop. . .       3  00 
Manchester,  England, S.  Thornton,  Esq., 

by  E.Kimball. ...TI.      60  00 

Marblehcad,  Mass.,  of  which  •dO  to 
cons.  Mrs.  Henrietta  Dana,  Mn«.  Mary 
J.  Blackler,  and  Mra.  Harriet  Hooper 

T    "   --  "...    148  83 

Mi'  on  VUiauc,  N,  H. 37  00 

M«  thuen,  Msisa  ,  of  which  $30  lo  cons. 

Ilim.  John  Tenney  L.  M 41  00 

Miiidletown,  Ct.,  let  Ch.  colicciion 74  12 

"    Dea.   Henry  J    Ward      30  00 
"  "    South  Ch.,  individuals      14  00 

MiddJcboro,  Mass..  let  Ch 13  26 

*'  "      of  which  830  by  J  no. 

Hartshorn,  of  Boa- 
ton,  to  cons.  Rev. 
Isaiah  C.  Thatcher 

L.  M 49  00 

Milford,  Ct.,  Ist  Ch 25  00 

"       »*    2nd 10  00 

Milford,  Maaa 41  00 

Monaon,  Maaa..  in  part 17  53 

Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  Prea.  Ch 40  00 

Manlius,  "      29  27 

Marion,  »*     3  00 

Medina,  ««     26  79 

Moravia,  "     5  00 

Mount  Morris,    '*     12  22 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Pearl-sf.  Ch 38  00 

**  "      L.  W.  Noyes,inpartto 

cons,  himself  L.  M. .      15  00 
Naugatuck,  Ct,  of  which  $30  to  cooa. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Sherman  L.  M 38  94 

Newark,  N.  J.,  lat  Ch 182  30 

«  "      2nd" 83  0 
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Newark,  N.  J.,  3rd  **  Daniel  Price,  to 
COD8.  Mrs.  C.  Price  L.M,  taU;  J.  A. 
AUing,  for  Wittenberg  College,  tie : 

H.  Ailing, 95;  F.  S. Thomas, 95 

"  1»      Park  Ch 

"  «      Central  Ch 

New  Haven.  Cu,  Chapel-si  Ch 

"  «    Center  Ch 

«  ••    North  Ch 

"  »    Yale  CoUege 

«  "    Colleger  Ch.  coll... 

"  "    Howe-Bt.  Ch 

"  *(    Charies    Atwater  600 

acme  Illinois  lands.. 

New  London,"    First  Ch 

•»  «    2nd       "  

New  Ipswich,  N.  H 

Newbunr,  Mass.,  of  which  tlS  by  Dea. 
N.  Liuie,in  lull  to  cons,  himself  L.  M, 

New- York  Citj,  Mercer-sL  Ch 

"       »•       «•     Bleecker-st.  Ch 

(«       u       u  u  ((  Ladies* 

Associalion 

"        "        "      Central  Ch 

"       "       •♦      Spring-gi.  Ch.  Ed.  Sue. 

»*       «       «      Brainerd  Ch 

"       "       *'      Carmine-ei.  Ch 

"       "        "      Allcn-st.  Ch 

"       **        "      13thBi  Pres  Ch 

»'       «       "      lhh-«iPr€fl.  Ch 

"        "       "      Broadway  Tabernacle 

"        "        "      Co! lections   by  A.   G. 

Phelps  Jun 

»  **       A.  6.  Phelps,Jun..... 

"       Edward  Crary 

"       afraegifl 

**       JohnMcComb 

«       by  a  lady 

»*       C.  Bmlcr 

«        Col.  Loomis,  U.  S.  A. 

"        W.  E.  Dodge 

"       James  Stokes 

"       Rev.  John  Spaulding.. 

"       G.  R.  Lockwood 

"        H,     Ban^e,     to    cons. 

himsell  L.  M. 

II.M 

"  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson 
books  (for  111.  Coll.). 
"  Rev.  E.  R.  Fairchild.. 
"  Rev.  W.  H.  Bidwell. . 
"       Rev.  Harm  an  Loomis. 

"       J.  W.Benedict 

New  Braintree,   Mass.,  to  cons.    Rov. 

JohnFiake,  D.D.,L.  M 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  Soc.  Rev.  A.  El- 

dridge 

"  "  "        Soc.  Rev.  Whee- 

lock    Craig,     to 
cons,  him  I,.  M,. 

Newbury Dort,  Mara.,  North  Ch 

New  Marlboro,  "       in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.    Chester 

Fitch  L.M.... 

Newtown  Comer, "     of  which  930  to 

cons.  Dea.  E.  Woodward  L.  M 

Northboro,  Mass.,  Yg  Ladies'  Ben.  Soc 

Northford,  Ct 

Northampton,  Mass.,  1st  Ch 

Norwalk,  Ct.  £.  W.  Stuart,  bal.  to  cons. 

himself  L.  M 

«       «  Collection 

North  Bridgwaisr,  Mass.,  an  individual 

Norwich,  Ct.,2bd  Ch 

«        "    Main-SL  Ch 

Norwich  Town,  Ct,  of  which  930  to 

cons.  Rev.  Hiram  P.  Arms  L.  M 

North  WilbrahaiB,  Mass 

North  Guilford,  Ck,  in  part, 


966  00 
39  08 
18  62 
67  20 
260  50 
112  00 
66  00 
42  77 
26  25 


27  00 
137  00 
151  36 

26  60 
714  57 
466  60 

61  00 
178  30 
183  67 

86  09 

40  00 
37  40 

28  66 

14  96 
61  39 

170  00 

200  00 
20  00 
10  00 

15  00 
600 

15  00 
20  00 
60  UO 
60  00 
20  00 
10  00 

30  00 
30  00 

25  00 
600 
100  00 
10  00 
60  00 

41  11 
72  66 


41  25 
102  80 


17  25 

42  25 
10  00 
600 

61  80 

600 

47  42 

1  00 

62  00 
20  00 

38  14 
6  76 
6  70 


North  Wermouth,  Mass 933  97 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  of  which  910  by  A.  F. 
Cressy,  in  part  to  cons,  himself  L.  M.     29  ^ 

Newark  ValfeyjN.  Y 17  76 

New  Haven,  **  Mrs.  Ralph  Rob- 
inson        6  00 

Norwich,N.Y 17  00 

Nunda,        " 40  18 

Oaks  Comers,  N..Y 106 

Orange,  N.  J.,  Isi  Pres.  Ch 2194 

"         *»     2nd       »»    M.O.Hslsted 

960,  others  932  70.      82  70 

Orange,  Ct 8  00 

Oswego,   N.    Y.,  Female    Benevolent 

Society 47  29 

Ovid,  »'    2000 

Oswego      «   Pres.  Ch 37  13 

"  "   Cong.  Ch 6  89 

Oxford,  Mass.,  of  which  930  to  cons. 

Rev.  Horatio  Bardwell  L.  M 62  00 

Painted  Pos^  N.  Y 22  90 

Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  of  which  930  to  cons. 
Rev.  H.  Eaton  L.  M.     E.  0.  Wilder, 

910  in  part  to  cons,  himself  L.M 48  93 

Pazton,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

William  Phipps  L.  M 10  00 

Pelham,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cons.  Mrs.  S. 
Hamlet  L.  M-,  910,  in  part  to  cona. 
Mrs.  Abiah  Cutter  L.  M.,  95,  others 

rzl  56 36  56 

PennYan,N.Y,Pres.Ch 32  97 

»'  "     Cong.Ch 6  73 

Pittsford,    «    23  66 

PompeyHilUN.  Y 13  14 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  cons  Dea.  Daniel 
Knight  L.  M..930,  J.  M.  Mathers,  in 
part  to  CODS.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Makers  L.  M., 

910,  others  915 56  00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  friend,  for  Ma- 
rietta College 25  00 

Pomfret,Ct.,  of  which  930  to  cons.  Rev. 

Daniel  Hunt  L.  M 46  26 

Plymouth,  N.  H.,  of  which  960  to  cons, 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Wro.  R.  Jewett,  and 
Wm.  O.  Thompson,  Esq.,  L.  M's.. . . .      63  GO 

Plymouth  Hollow,  Ot 28  90 

Plymouth,  Ct^  Isi  Ch.,  of  which  930  to 
cons.  Rev.  Ephraim  Lyman  L.  M. . . .     56  00 
"       "     Henry  Tarry,  to   cons. 

himself  L.M 30  00 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 4  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  1st  Pres.  Ch 369  60 

Providence,  R.  1 . ,  Beneficent  Ch 1 10  00 

''  "*    Richmond-sL  Ch....    140  00 

"  «    High.st.Ch 62  20 

«  "    Col.  in Ch 9  00 

Providence,  R.  I.,  E.  Carrington,to  cons. 
Mrs  L.  Carrington  L.  M ,  930 ;  A.  Gav, 
Jr.,  in  full,  to  cons,  himself  L.  M.  9I&: 
R.  H.  Ives,  920:  T.  S.  James,  916 ;  L. 
P.  ChihJ,  910;  Mrs.  Rogers,  92:  Miss 
Jackson,  93 :  L.  Greene,  92;  S.  Ad- 
ams, 95  ;  Z.  Brown,  91 ;  R.  Waterman, 
95;  S.  S.  Wardwell,  91;  R.  Chandler, 
91 ;  W.  W.  Hopphi.  910;  S.  B.Tobey, 

96;  Mra.H   Ives,9l5... '.    140  00 

Princeton,  Mass.,  or  which  930  to  cons. 

Dea.  Temple  L.  M 41  22 

Prattsbuigh,  N.  Y 27  00 

*•  «  Ladies*  Ed.  Soc 12  74 

Pultney,  "   13  70 

Reading,  Bfass. ,  South  Pansh ,  balance . .       2  00 

Rehoboth,    •*     100 

Ringe,  N.  H.,  a  friend 10  00 

Richmond,   Mass.,  Miss  Catharine  H. 

Pisrson,  to  cons,  herself  L.M 30  00 

Ripley,  N.  Y 14  31 

Rochester,"  Ist  Pres.  Ch 98  00 

»  «  Washington-st  Ch 11  00 

"  «  Brick  Ch 82  00 
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CO  eoM.    Rav.  Edwmnl 

LordL.ll 

EoxbuTT,  MaM.,  EUot  Ch.,  of  which 
•30  by  Mi«  Abigail  B.  P.  Walley,  to 
Rev.  AugiMtua  C.  Tbomc 
1  •»  by  II       ~ 


$30  44 


L.  M.;  and  I 


Hon.  SaiDual 


ipaon 

iTh. 


Waller,  to  cods.  Mrs.  Walley  L.  M. , 
•▼lUe,N." 


Ladiee'Ed.Soc 

■.,  Crombie-flt.  Soc 

Salioa^N.  Y 

Saiisbury^'Maaa^  in  part  to  cons,  their 

pastor,  Her.  Jamea  M.  Bacoo  L.  M. .. 

ScoUsTille,  N.  Y 

Senneti,       **  in  pan  to  cona.  Rot.  C. 

AndeTBOBL.M 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y 

Southampton,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to 

cona.  Mn.  Penelope  R.  White  L.  M . . . 

Sonth  Woodstock,  Cu 

South  Reading,  filaaa 

Sodua,  N.Y 

Southincton,  Cu,  of  which  €30  to  cona. 

Rev.  is.  O.  Jonaa  L.  M. :  and  $30  br 

Dea.  T.Higgina,  to  cona.  himaelf  L.B(. 

Somen.  Ct 

South  Amhent,  Mass 

Sherburne.  **   E.  Dowae 

Springfield,  "   South  Ch 

^  "    lalCh 

Skenaatelea,  N.  Y 

Sprininrilie,       *«    

Stockbridge,>Ia8B.,  of  which  930  to  cona. 

the  paator.  Rev.  Mr.  Daaheill  L.  M. . 
Sirallbrd,  Ot.,  to  oooa.  Rer  Wm.  B. 

WeedL.M 

Stoiiebam,MaaB..  to  cona  Rev.  Wm.  O. 

Whilcomb  and  wife  L.  M'a. 

Stooington  Point,  Ct 

Sudbury,  Maaa.  in  part  to  cona.  Rev.  Jo- 
siahB«Uan!L.M..... 


8aiBald,Cc. 

Syracuaa,  N.  Y.,  lat  Praa.  Ch 

l^mpleton,  Maaa.,  Darid  Whitcomb. . . 

•«  *»    coUecUon. 

TerrTTiUe.Ct 

Troiingford,"  

Trumanabttrg,N.  Y 

<*  "  H.  Camp  and  family, 

to  cona.  D.  H.  Ham- 

UtonL.BL 

Dnioci,  N.  Y 

Unkm  ViUage,  N.  Y.,  for  Knox  CoUege, 

Vemon,  Cc,  of  which  #60  to  cona  Rev. 

A.  Smith  and  H.  W.  Talcott,  L.  M'a. . 

Veigennaa  Vt.,  Mn.  Ann  E.  P.  Smilh. 

Vienna,  N.Y 

Wantage,  N.  J.,  of  which  tdO  to  cona 
Rev.  BylTeater  Cook  L.  M 


200  26 
1189 
10  00 
30  00 
18  00 

13  60 
1100 

20  00 
10  63 

46  25 

16  41 

17  56 
600 


73  68 
37  06 
800 
20  60 
62  50 
20  00 
629 
700 

36  75 

31  25 

60  03 
48  75 

22  86 
44  26 
34  48 
60  00 
100  00 
40  50 
14  00 
900 
16  16 


30  00 
600 
800 

93  76 
20  00 
16  00 

36  601 


Waivan,  Maaa.,  in  part  to  cona  Rev. 

Cbariaa  Smith  L.  M 925  00 

Watorbury.Ct 131  60 

Watorloo,  N.  Y 21  44 

Wayland.  Maaa.,  Tiinitanao    Ch.  and 

Soc.,  of  which  #30  by  Mra  M.  A.  T. 

Bigeiow,  to  cona  Mra  £.  E.  Dame  L.M     48  72 
Wea(  Boylaton,  Maaa,  to  cona  Rev. 

Joaeph  W.  Croaa  L.  M 36  00 

WeatHanforcL  Ct 16  00 

Waatmorelanci,  N.  H..  bal.  to  cona.  Rer. 

Swphen  Rogen  L.  M 4  00 

West  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Prea  Ch 26  64 

Weal  Newtown,  Maaa 54  08 

Weatboro,  Maaa,  of  which  960  to  cona. 

Rer.  Daniel  R.  Cadyand  Mra  Harriet 

&CadyL.M'a 104  81 

Weatminater,  Maaa.  Cong.  Soc.,  in  part 

to  cona  Rev.  Orlando  H.  While  lTm     24  90 
Weat  Medwar.  Maaa,  of  which  $60  to 

cona  Rer.  J.  Ide,  D.D.,and  Mra.  Mary 

E.IdeL.M'a 81  16 

Weat  Siockbridge,  Maaa,  Hoa  Samuel 

Gatea 10  00 

Weatfield,Maaa 38  00 

Weacfield,  N.Y 20  60 

Weat  Meriden,  Ct 16  37 

Wett  Haven,  Ct.,  to  cona.  Rer.  Edward 

WrlffhtL.M 36  86 

"        "        «    Miaa  Mary  A.  Scar- 
borough  of  Payaon, 

lU 6  00 

Webator,  Maaa  Soe.,  Rar.  Lorenzo  Ca- 

ry,  to  cona.  him  L.  M 30  00 

Weat  Springfield,  Maaa^f  which  930  to 

cona.  Rer.  Henry  M  Field  L.  M.,  and 

•30  by  Edward  Southworth,  to  cona 

Aaron  Day  L.  M 87  02 

Wenham,  Maaa,  Ladiea' Reading  and 

Charitable  Society,  to  cooa  Rer.  J. 

Taylor  L.  M 40  06 

Wetherafield,  Ct 36  SO 

Wincheater,  CL.  Rer.  J.  H.  Dill  930 

toconaliimaelf  L.M.,olhera98  60..     38  60 

WilliamatownjBfaaa 44  86 

'*  **atudento  of  William 

College  to  cona 
Rer.  Blark  Hop- 
ki]M,D.  D.L.  M..     30  00 

Winatad,  Ct.,Cong.  Ch 10  00 

Wolcott,  N.Y 34  43 

Worceater,  Maaa 467  00 

Woodatock,  Ct.,  V.  Comara,  in  part. ...      14  00 

Woodbury.Ct.,  North  Ch 16  66 

•*  "    2ndCh 20  00 

Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Piea  Ch.,  to  cona 

Rer.  Looia  Kelloar,L.M. 41  16 

Wrenthara,  Maaa,  in  full  to  cona  Rer. 

EliBhaFbkeL.M 20  00 

York  Center,  N.  Y 17  67 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


NoTB.— A  donation  of  $'^  has  been  made  by  Edward  Carrington  of  Proridence,  R.  L,  for  a 
Permanent  Scholarship  in  Wabaah  Collegeu  and  another  of  9500  by  **  A  Friend,"  for  a  Scholarship 
m  Baloit  CoUege.    The  aubaeiipttons  which  foiiow  are  for  the  bandit  at  Marietta  CoUega 


Astoria,  N.  Y.,  E.  J.  Woolaey, 
"^      -     Maaa.,  WlIMamBopaa, 
**      Joa  a  Ropae, 
**       Abner  Khigman, 
<«       Daniel  Saf&rd, 


^asT' 


960  00 

eoaoo 

too  00 
100  00 
60  00 
96  00 
26  00 


Boaton,  Maaa,,  Samuel  Johnson, 
"•  **  Ormond  Button, 
«  «       D.  Noyea, 

«  -       P.  Butler,  Jun., 

«  «       J.  a  Oonreise, 

*«  »       Wm.  J.  Hubbard, 


926  00 
90  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
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B<MUm,  Mam,  Mt  Vemon  Ch.,  CoL  975  00 

«          **       Caah,  37  00 

Binningham,  Cu,  G.  W.  SheMou,  10  00 

BraiUeboro,  Vl,  N.  P.  WiUiston,  20  OCi 
"          *» » A  Yankee'  (for  library,)     50  00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Cash,  10  00 

Cornwall,  Ci.,  E.  W.  Andrews,  100  00 

"       «    Miss  Marietta  Pierce,  26  00 

Danrers.  MaeB.,  Caleb  Frost,  25  00 

"           "        Mrs.  Trotiiiiffham,  10  00 

"           **        Congregational  Col.  48  45 

«  Hartford,  Ci.,  Thos.  S.  Williams  600  00 

"      .     "        Loyal  Wilcox,  500  00 

•*           »*        Lucius  Barbour,  250  00 

•♦           "       John  Warburion,  150  00 

"           *"       Jas.  M.  Bunce,  100  00 

**           •'        Austin  Denhara,  100  00 

**           •*        L.  C.  Ives,  100  00 

"           »'        A.  W.  Butler,  50  00 

"           "       Tho3  Smith,  60  00 

•*             **         .}n^    R    JIn«m»>r,  25  00 

«           **        !)..>,.;  v., .,.;::sun,  25  00 

"           *•       Caivin  l>ay,  26  00 

»           **       E.  N.  Kellogg,  26  00 

"          "       Chauncey  Ivea,  25  00 

^          *«       Henry  A.  Perkina,  20  00 

»          "       N.  Holliater,  10  00 

**          »•       T.  Wadsworth,  10  00 

**          **       E.H.Owen,  10  00 

"          *»       D.  Hillyer,  10  00 

"          »*       Cash,  15  00 

Hinsdale.  Mass.,  Rev.  Edward  Taylor,        50  00 

Jeffrey,  N.  H.,  Dea  J.  M.  Melrilie,  50  00 

«  Lee,  MaM .  Elixar  Smith,  1000  00 

"       ""       Samuel  A.  Hurlbert,  500  00 

»*       ♦*       Geo.  W.  Plamer,  500  00 

«       "       Leonard  Church,  500  00 

"       «       William  Poner,  220  00 

"       "       Stephen  Bradley,  200  00 

"       «       Eli  Bradley,  125  00 

«*       "       Alexander  Hyde,  110  00 

"       "       Crocker  Thatcher,  106  00 

"        «        AsaG.  WVkh,  100  00 

"        «        Henry  Siimh,  100  00 

«        "        CoritfonGuiieau,  100  00 

«        «        Joel  Bradley,  100  00 

"        "        I^emuel  Basaelt,  100  00 

«        •«        Thos.  A.  Hall,  100  00 

•*        «        Lvman  Foot,  100  00 

»»        "        Wm  P.  Hamblin,  100  00 

«        «        Harrison  Garfield,  100  00 

«       **        Stephen  Thatcher,  100  00 

"        "        Stephen  Bradley,  Jun.,  50  00 

•*        «        Charles  Bradley,  60  00 

"       "       JohnHowk,  60  00 

"       «*        Wm.  G.  Hal!,  60  00 

**        «        Chas  S.  Thatcher,  50  00 

*•        «       Juhn  B.  Freeman,  60  00 

"       "       Pimy  Shaylor,  60  00 

"       "       Eliel  Thatcher,  60  00 

**       »       Leman  Phiuney,  50  00 

"       "       John  P.  Ball,  60  00 

«       "       Wm.L.  Culver,  25  00 

*  Sum  total  given  in  last  report. 


Lee,  Maa.,  SuTIman  Dorr,  9fiB  00 

**       ^       Levi  Pereival,  96  00 

«       «       TheronReed,  17  «0 

"*       M       Bradford  Hinckley,  17  00 

"       ^       Bamaban  Hinckley,  16  00 

«       **       Wm.J.  Bartlett,  10  00 

"       «'       H.  Bartlett,  10  00 

»       "       A.  Taylor,  10  00 

'*       «       L  T.Leonard,  10  00 

"       "       Cadi,  19  00 

Maiblebead,  Mass.,  Mrs.  William  Reed,     100  00 

Mason,  N.  U.,  Jonathan  Batchelder,  100  00 

Maaon  Village,  N.  H.,  Stephen  Smith,        26  00 

Nashua,  "^    Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,       118  00 

New  Britain,  CL,  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,       10  00 

New  Haven    **    John  Bradley,  800  acres 

Illinois  land 

«  «    William  Johnson,  480 

acres  Illinois  land 
«  «    Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury, 

"^  "    Mrs.  A.  Salisbury, 

«  «    Henry  White, 

"  «    Pres.  Woolsey, 

«  «    Prof.  C.  A.  Goodrich, 

«  .      «    Pres  I>ay, 
«  «    T.  Dwi£h^ 

«  «    J.  A.  Blake, 

"  "    A.McWhorter, 

«  «    Cash, 

Norfolk,  Ct,  Rev.  Jos.  Eldridge, 
»'  "^  Robbins  Battell, 

♦*  "■  Harlow  Roys, 

"  *♦  Mrs.  H.  Roys, 

**  "  Cash, 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Asahel  Lyman, 

•*  »*        Miss  Nancy  Swift, 

New  York  City,  Wm.  A  Hall, 
♦»  "     Jas.  B.  Thompson, 

**  **     Sidney  E.  Morse, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  C.  S.  Wuns, 
"  "      Henry  Perkins, 

"  "     G.  W.  Fobes, 

«  "     Jno.  Borland, 

»  »     Miss  Gill, 

"  «     Jno.  C.  Farr, 

**  "      Cash, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  a  friend, 
RockviUe,  Ct.,  Ebor  Cotter, 

"    Christopher  Bordick, 


Sharon, 


Alonzo  Bailey, 
Chauncey  Winchell, 


Charles  Sears, 
-    Cash, 
Troy,-N.  Y.,  Hiram  Slocum, 
"  "     Sylvester  Norton, 

»  "     Cash, 

Waterbury,  Cr^  Aaron  Benedict, 
Warren,  Rufua  C.  Swift, 

*'  **  Rev.J.RKeep 

"  »'  J.  H.  Lyman, 

"  "  Cash, 

Winchester,  "  Saml.  Hurlburt, 
Winsied,  Cu,  Mrs.  Beach 
Worcester,  Mass.,  H.  F.  Johnson, 
"  "       Cash, 


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
60  00 
30  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
23  00 
100  00 
60  00 
%00 
36  00 
20  00 
600  00 
10  00 
200  00 
100  00 

25  00 

26  00 
15  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
26  00 

100  00 
30  00 

25  00 
10  00 

26  00 
22  00 
30  00 
10  00 
3100 
60  00 
60  00 
10  00 
10  00 

600 
30  00 
200 
600  00 
600 


MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE. 


Abbott,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beveriy,  Mass. 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Adams,  Joel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Stephen,  West  Medwav, 
Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  Dunstable, 
AlUog^Isaac  A.,  Nawark,  N.  J. 


Andrews,  Rev.  D.,  Pepperell,  Mass. 
AppletoD,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  *< 
Armsby,  Rev.  L^  Chester.  N.  H. 
Arms,  Rev.  Clifford  S.,  MadisoniN.  J. 
Arms,  Rev.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct 
Atwaier,  Elibu,  New  Haveo,  Cu 
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Ayres,  Rev.  Rowland,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Banreu.  Joseph,  New  Ipswich,  N.  II. 
Batchelder,  Junathan,  Mason,      *' 
Barrows,  Rev.  Homer,  Dovtr,    " 
Barwiow.  Rev.  Z.  S,,D.D.,  Keenc,  N.  H. 
Bame?,  Rev.  William,  Foxboro,  Ma^. 
Ban?e,  Henry,  New- York  City. 
Baker,  Kev.  1.,  D.I>.,  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 
Bard  we  It,  Rev.  Horatio,  Oxford,  Masa. 
Benedict,  Rev,  Edward,  Candor,  N.  Y. 
Benedici,  Jei«e  VV.,  New- York  City. 
Beane,  Rev.  Samuel,  Liule  Compion,  R.  1. 
Bishop,  Timoihy,  New  Haven,  Ci. 
Bitwell,  Rev.  E.  B.  S.,  Greenwich,  Cl. 
Bouielj,  James,  Leominster,  Mas». 
Bullork,  Kufue.  Royalston,        '• 
Bullard,  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.,  Fitchburg,  Ma^e. 
Bui  lard,  Mrs.  Harriet  N.,  '*         "    " 

Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  G.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  " 

BurgeBS  Rev.  Ebenezer,  D  U.,  Dedham,  •' 
Busnnel],  Rev.  William,  Newtown  Corner,  Mass. 
Burkhalicr  Charlej?,  New-York  City. 
Hurke,  Edmund,  Conway,  Mass. 
Bulkley,  Uev.  Edwin  A.,  Groion,Masg. 
Butler,  Hun.  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk.  Ct. 
Blcxlgei,  Rev  Coiisiianilne,  Pawtacket,  R.  I. 
Blanc  hard,  Rev.  Amos,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Black  ler,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
BrowH;  Capi.  Eleazer,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Brown,  Ebenezer,  Rin^e,  N.  11 
Brainerd,Rev.  T.  G.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Bradford,  Rev.  James,  Sheffield,  Mass. 
Brings,  Rev.  William  T.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Brcell,  Rev.  William  G.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Brickett,  Harry,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Brooks,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
Brigham.  Rev.  C.  A.  G  ,  Enfield,  Ct. 
CapruQ,  W^iiliam  C,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Carriogion,  Edward,  Esq  ,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Carringion,  Mrw  Lorania,        "  '" 

Carpenter,  Danieb,  Foxboro,  Mass, 
Cady,  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Wcstboro,  " 
Cady,  Mrijilarriei  S ,        "         *' 
Cady,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  Webster,      " 
Conner,  Abel,  Hcnniker,  N.  H. 
Cole,  Mrs.  Sarah.  J.,  Uxbridge,  Mass, 
Condit,  Rev.  Jonathan  B.,  D.U.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Collinn,  Rev.  G.  S.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J, 
Cole.  Seih  B.,  Pralisbureh,  N.  Y. 
Cowlea.  Rev.  Augustus  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Cook,  Rev  Svlvesier, Wantage,  N.  J. 
Cutler,  Seih,  Pel  ham,  N.  H. 
Chapman,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Deep  River,  Ct. 
Choate,  David,  Eseex,  Mass. 
Child,  Rev.  Willard,  D.D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Chapin,  Rev.  Aaron,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Cleaveland,  Rev.  .lohn  P.  D.D.,  Providence,  R.  I, 
Ciark,  Rev.    Benjamin  F.,  North   Chelmsford, 

Bf&ra. 
Clark,  Wm.  Thomas,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Clift,  Rev.  William,  Stoninsion  Point,  O. 
Clark,  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Manche.«ter.  N.  H. 
Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huntingdon,  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
Clark,  Rev.  Edward  W..  Reading,  Mass. 
Clark,  Rev.  Rufus  W.,Ea8t  Boston,  " 
Crowell,  Rev.  Robert,  E."?sex,  Maes. 
Croas,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  West  BoyIston,Mafl3. 
Craig,  Rev.  Wheelock,  New  Bedford,       " 
Dana,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Davis,  John,  Methueii,  " 

Dana,  Mis8  Anna  H.,  Marblehead,  " 

Dana,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  ''  " 

Dame,  Mrs.  Eliza  E.,  Wayland,  " 

Dashiell,  Rev.  Alfred  H,  Jun,,StockbriiIge,** 
Day,  Aaron,  West  Springfield,  " 

De  Forest,  Enistu«  L.,  Watenown,  Ct. 
Diehe,  Rev.  George,  Easion,  Pa. 
Dimmick,  Rev.  L-  F.,D.D  ,  Newburyport,  Maan. 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Charles,  Birmingham,  Ct. 


Dill,  Rev.  James  H.,  Winchester,  Ct. 
Downs,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  Lebanon," 
Duffield,  Rev.  George,  Jun,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Dwight,  Rev.  Edward  S.,  Saco,  Maine. 
Eaton,  Rev.  Horace,  Palmyra,  N'.  Y. 
Edgell,  Rev.  John  Q.  A.,  West  Newbury,  MaMi. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  W^oburo  Centre,      ** 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Frances  S-,       •'  "  " 

Ellis,  Charles,  Uxbridge,  " 

E!d ridge,  Rev.  Azariah,  New  Bedford,  •* 

Ellis.  n.'V   .lohn  M  ,  \;.*hii:»,  N    FT 
EujLi_.i.,  Ucv.  A.,S'-.L.lhllcadirj;,',  M^-. 
Emerson,  Rev.  John  E.,  Newburrport,  Mans. 
EmeraoQ,  Rer.  Joeeph,  Beloii,  Wisconsin. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Dolly,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Farwell,  Dea.  Abel,  Fiichburgh,  Mass. 
Famham,  Dea.  Jedediah,  North  Andover,  Mast. 
Fessenden,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Homer,  N.  V. 
Fessenden,  Mrs.  N.  C,  "  '' 

Fitz,  .I.-->-e  U..  Ciiii^i.  N.  H. 
Fin  ley,  Samuel,  Acvvorili,  N.  H. 
Fiiz,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Fitz,  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipswich,        " 
Fiskc,  Rev.  Elisha,  Wrentham,"  ' 
Fi^ke,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  New  Braintree,  Mass. 
Fiske,  John  P.,  Lowell,  »» 

Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  West  Springfield,      " 
Foster,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Pelham,  N.  H, 
Foster,  Mrs.  Catharine  P.,  •'  " 

Fowler,  Rev.  P.  H  ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Foster,  Rev.  Thomas,  Andover,  Ma.<». 
Furman,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  Medina.  N.  Y. 
French,  Jonathan,  Roxbnry,  Mass. 
Gale,  Rev.  Wakefield,  Rockport,  Mass. 
Gav,  Abner,  Jun,,  Providence,  R.  L 
Geision,  Rev.  Maltby,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 
Gilbert.  Rev.  Lyman,  D.D.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 
Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew,  D.,  HoUis,  N.  H. 
Goti.JabezR.,  Rockpori,  Mass, 
Gordon,  Mri?.  Charlotte  S.,  Hollis,  N.  H. 
Goodman,  Rev.  Reuben  S.,  Clarkson,  N.  Y. 
Guernsev,  Rev.  Jesso,  Derby.  Ct. 
Graves,  Rufus  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Grant.  John,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newbury,  Mass. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REV.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,ON  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  THE  GERMAN  EVANGEUCAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
WEST. 

7b  th^  Directors  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Thedogical  JEduccUion  at  the  West. 

Gentlemen  : 

In  compliance  with  your  reiquest,  the  undersigned  took  the 
opportunity,  during  his  attendance  on  the  Sessions  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian General  Assembly  meeting,  at  St.  Louis  in  May  last,  to  make 
inquiries  ooncerning  the  Seminary  of  the  German  Evangelical  Con- 
ference of  the  West. 

Having  first  inquired  of  several  ministers,  and  other  gentlemen 
in  the  vicinity,  I  then  met  by  appointment  several  ministers  of  the 
Conference  in  the  lecture-room  of  Dr..  BuUard's  Church,  and  with 
the  presence  and  assistance  of  Prof.  Post,  Dr.  BuUard,  and  Dr. 
Wheeler,  late  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  made  inqui- 
ries as  minute  and  extensive  as  seemed  to  us  of  any  importance. 
Tho  members  of  the  Conference  present  were  Messrs.  Wall  and 
Ries  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Rieger  of  Pinkney.  Afterwards,  Pres. 
Wheeler  and  myself  accompanied  Mr.  Rieger  to  the  Seminary  in 
Warren  Co.,  near  the  Post  Office  of  Fenure  Osage.  Crossing  the 
Missouri  at  St.  Charles,  we  called  on  Mr.  Baltzar,  another  member 
of  the  Conference,  pastor  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church,  near 
St.  Charles.  We  spent  one  night  at  the  Seminary,  and  made  further 
inquiries  of  the  two  Professors,  Binner  and  Birkener.  On  my  re- 
turn to  St.  Louis,  I  met  Mr.  NoUan,  another  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence, pastor  of  the  churches  at  Gravois  and  Carondelet 

The  following  is  ihe  result  of  these  inquiries : 

Some  fifteen  years  since,  Mr.  Richard  Bigelow,  now  of  New 
York,  who  had  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  West, 
and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Hartford,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  had  made  large  expenditure  for  the  promotion  of  special 
objects  of  benevolence  in  that  field,  seeing  the  immense  influx  of 
German  population  into  Missouri,  and  their  destitute  condition,  took 
measures,  in  connection  with  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  and  some  other  gen- 
tlemen, to  procure  two  evangelical  missionaries  from  the  Seminary  at 
Basle.  These  were  Messrs.  Rieger  and  Wall,  who,  after  spending 
some  time  with  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  the  study  of  the  English  language, 
proceeded  to  their  field  of  labor  among  the  Germans  of  Missouri, 
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where  they  have  labored  with  great  success,  and  with  the  entire  con- 
fidence and  high  esteem  of  the  eyangelioal  ministers  and  churches  in 
that  region.  Messrs.  NoUan  and  Ries,  with  other  evangelical  and 
thoroughly  educated  ministers,  came  to  their  aid,  till  now  they  num- 
ber nearly  thirty  ministers,  four  in  Illinois,  three  in  Indiana,  and 
the  rest  in  Missouri.  These,  with  their  churches,  are  associated  to- 
gether, under  the  style  of  the  German  Evangelical  Oonference  of  the 
West.  All  these  ministers  are  pastors.  Their  churches  are  about 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  ministers.  They  have  also  many  preaching 
places  where  churches  are  not  yet  organized. 

The  Conference  is  composed  of  the  pastors,  and  a  delegate  from 
each  church.  It  meets  annually,  elects  an  annual  Moderator  or  Pres- 
ident. By  a  standing  committee,  they  examine  all  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  for  the  employment  of  school  keeping.  The  Conference 
ordains  and  installs  ministers,  gives  advice  when  asked  by  the  church- 
es, adjusts  matters  of  difficulty  referred  to  it  by  both  parties,  takes 
order  for  founding  churches,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  King- 
dom of  Christ,  within  their  proper  field  of  labor,  takes  a  supervision 
of  the  character  and  conduct  of  ministers,  and  sees  to  the  education 
of  suitable  persons  for  the  ministry. 

None  of  their  ministers  believe  in  consubstantiation,  though  they 
do  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  reject  one  who  holds  the  doctrine, 
provided  he  otherwise  gives  evidence  of  soundness  in  faith  and  piety. 
They  also  reject  the  common  Lutheran  practice  of  receiving  into  the 
church  on  confirmation  all  who  are  of  a  certain  age,  and  of  a  respect- 
able moral  character.  They  require  evidence  of  real  piety,  in  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  church.  As  the  basis  of  piety,  they  look 
for  a  conviction  of  a  lost  estate  under  native  indwelling  sin,  and  un- 
der the  condemnation  of  the  law.  They  look  for  repentance,  for 
faith  in  Christ,  and  for  a  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness. 
They  cannot  often  get  entire  satisfaction  as  to  the  process  of  reli- 
gious experience,  but  they  in<|uire,  to  use  their  own  language,  whether 
the  candidates  really  '*  are  sick  and  want  to  come  to  the  hospital." 
They  make  these  inquiries  concerning  every  one,  whether  he  has  be- 
longed to  the  church  in  Germany  or  not.  The  candidate  is  formally 
received  into  the  church  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation. 

Their  system  of  faith  is  embodied  in  a  catechism.which  all  are 
taught.  It  differs  not  from  the  faith  of  the  Calvinistic  churches,  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Fall,  the  Trinity,  AtonemeAt  and  Regeneration. 
They  scruple  to  receive  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  Decrees  and  Per- 
severance, though  Dr.  Wheeler  concurred  with  myself  in  the  opinion, 
that  their  objections  are  against  unwarranted  inferences,  rather  than 
against  the  doctrines  themselves  as  they  are  commonly  received. 
They  hold  fast  to  a  belief  in  the  utter  depravity  and  ruin  of  man, 
and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  in  the  bestowment  of  grace. 
They  believe  that  grace  is  without  merit,  and  they  depend  upon  the 
promised  continuance  of  divine  aid  to  keep  them,  by  the  power  of 
God,  through  faith,  unto  salvation. 

They  estimate  the  number  of  Germans  in  Missouri,  at  one-third  of 
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the  entire  population.  I  have  not  the  means  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  this  estimate.  The  German  population  is  certainly  very  large, 
and  rapidly  increasing,  not  only  in  Missouri,  but  in  the  neighboring 
States.  The  emigrants  come  from  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Hanover,  and 
the  Orand  Duchies.  As  they  write  home  to  their  friends,  greater 
and  still  greater  multitudes  prepare  to  come.  Many  come  from  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  measures  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia  forced 
together  the  Lutherans  and  German  Reformed.  Many  come  in  hope 
of  bettering  their  temporal  condition.  Daring  the  recent  troubles 
in  Europe,  the  emigration  was  somewhat  checked  by  their  political 
hopes  at  home.  Now  those  hopes  are  dashed,  they  are  coming  in 
greater  numbers.  About  three-fifths  of  the  emigrants  are  nominal 
Protestants,  but  of  these  many  are  rationalists,  in  reality  infidels. 
The  ministration  of  Catholic  priests,  and  of  Lutheran  and  Evangeli- 
cal preachers  all  together,  does  not  reach  half  of  this  multitude.  Many 
children  are  gathered  by  the  American  churches  into  Sabbath  Schools, 
especially  in  St  Louis ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  Many  of  the  papists  are  ready  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel preached,  or  to  read  the  Bible.  Our  brethren  of  the  Conference 
say,  that  the  difficulty  is  not  to  find  places  where  evangelical  preach- 
ers can  be  sustained,  even  without  Homo  Missionary  aid,  but  to  find 
suitable  preachers.  Their  habits,  and  their  system  of  sustaining 
their  ministers  and  schools,  allow  them  to  dispense  with  Home  Mis- 
sonary  aid  sooner  than  others.  The  Germans  are  fond  of  settling 
together.  The  Americans  are  not  so  careful  of  this,  but  each  one 
pushes  on  to  the  spot  where  he  may  hope  best  to  advance  his  tempo- 
ral interests.  Presently,  the  few  Americans  sprinkled  in  among  a 
German  population,  finding  themselves  surrounded  by  a  people  of  for- 
eign customs  and  speech,  sell  out  and  remove.  The  Germans  soon 
find  themselves  in  considerable  neighborhoods  of  their  own  people. 
Where  an  Evangelical  church  is  organized,  there  are  generally  enough 
who  fall  in  with  the  congregation  to  sustain  it. 

They  purchase  a  glebe  of  a  few  acres,  build  a  church  and  a  par- 
sonage, give  their  minister  a  small  salary  in  money,  with  his  meat 
and  corn.  He  preaches  on  the  Sabbath,  teaches  the  children  in  the 
church  on  week  days,  for  which  he  receives  a  small  amount  monthly 
from  scholars  who  are  able  to  pay.  In  accordance  with  the  customs 
of  their  fatherland,  they  give  tne  minister  a  fee  or  present,  on  all  oc- 
casions of  baptism  and  burial,  as  well  as  of  marriage,  so  that  the 
minister  lives  as  comfortably  as  most  of  his  people,  and  often  better 
than  most  of  our  Home  Missionaries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Conference  has  established  the 
Seminary,  to  train  up  laborers  for  the  wide  and  perishing  harvest. 
They  have  done  wisely.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  work  wnich  they 
have  in  hand,  and  promises  to  be  of  very  great  importance  to  that 
hopeful  but  needy  field.  There  is  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  Aside 
from  the  consideration  of  distance  from  Gettysburg  and  Wittenberg, 
there  are  obvious  reasons,  arising  from  their  organization  and  church 
polity  (besides  some  other  preferences  or  prejudices,  which  they  al- 
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lege,  but  which  I  need  not  enumerate),  why  these  seminaries  cannot 
supply  their  wants.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable,  that  the  Germans 
should  become  Americans  as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  all  their  chil- 
dren should  learn  English.  Such  is  the  public  policy  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  English  is  taught  in  all  schools  receiving  aid  from  the 
public  funds.  In  this  the  Germans  acquiesce  and  are  well  pleased. 
But  the  multitudes  who  are  coming  over  from  Germany  in  adult  life, 
cannot  be  expected  to  learn  English  very  soon.  The  Gospel  must  be 
preached  to  these  in  their  native  language  or  not  at  all.  They  must 
be  cared  for,  and  the  foundations  for  many  generations  must- be  laid 
in  them,  and  in  their  children.  It  may  be  too  late,  to  attempt  to  do  a 
few  years  hence,  what  may  be  done  with  little  difficulty  now.  An  in- 
stitution that  shall  train  up  ministers  to  preach  in  German,  and  that 
shall  have  the  confidence  and  sympathies  of  this  people,  seems  to  be 
indispensable.  Such  is  the  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Conference 
of  the  West.  It  is  their  own,  reared  by  their  own  hands,  and  sus- 
tained, so  far,  by  the  most  self-denying  efforts.  All  their  churches 
contribute  annually  for  its  support,  and  individuals  arc  called  on  sev- 
eral times  in  the  year.  The  neighboring  churches  send  in  contribu- 
tions of  food  for  the  professors  and  students. 

The  corner  stone  of  their  edifice  was  laid  July  4,  1849.  The 
building  began  to  be  occupied  in  June  1850,  though  it  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely completed.  It  is  a  substantial  building  of  stone.  The  cost  of 
it  was  $4000,  of  which  $1500  remains  as  a  debt.  The  two  profes- 
sors with  their  families  reside  in  the  building.  The  salary  of  Prof. 
Binner  is  $300.  Prof  Birkener  has  no  salary  at  present.  There 
are  now  five  students,  all  beneficiaries  and  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try. We  were  informed  that  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  an 
increase  of  students,  as  fast  as  provision  can  be  made  for  their  ac- 
CQjnmodation  and  support. 

The  course  of  study  is  not  yet  fully  arranged.  It  is  of  a  mixed 
collegiate  and  theological  character.  The  English  language  is  among 
the  studies  pursued.  The  institution  has  no  library  and  no  appara- 
tus ;  every  thing  is  yet  in  an  incipient  state.  Its  friends  inform  us 
that  if  their  debt  can  be  paid,  they  can  provide  for  the  current  ex- 
penses, by  the  annual  contributions  of  the  churches  :  or,  if  the  sala- 
ries of  their  professors  can  be  paid  till  they  can  pay  the  debt  from 
these  contributions,  then  after  that  they  hope  to  be  able  to  live 
without  aid ;  but  at  present  it  is  an  uncertain  struggle  between 
life  and  death.  Their  people  are  as  yet  very  poor,  but  their  industry 
and  frugality  will  in  due  time  make  them  rich.  Their  increasing  num- 
bers and  wealth,  will  doubtless  give  them  the  ability  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  their  seminary  ere  long ;  and  their  present  love  for  it  gives 
promise  ,  that  in  future  years  it  will  not  be  suffered  to  lack  the  means 
necessary  to  secure  its  highest  usefulness.  When  its  graduates 
shall  be  abroad  among  the  people,  and  when  the  people  shall  see  the 
benefits  which  they  receive  from  it,  there  is  reason  to  hope  thatit.will 
be  generously  sustained. 

The  institution  has,  as  yet,  no  charter  from  the  State,  owing  p  ro 
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bably  to  the  siekness  by  wbioh  tbe  agent,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
was  disabled  from  making  or  prosecuting  the  application.  Mr 
Rieger  is  at  present  responsible  for  the  debt,  and  has  a  claim  on  tbe 
property  of  the  institution  for  his  indemnification.  The  friends  of 
the  institution  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  charter  will  be  granted  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  practicable  to  make  the  application,  and  from  their 
statements  it  should  seem  that  their  expectations  are  reasonable. 

Such  are  the  facts,  so  far  as  the  undersigned  has  been  able  to  as- 
certain them.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  investigation,  he 
indulges  the  hope,  that  the  Directors  will  concur  with  him  in  the 
opinion,  that  an  appropriation  of  from  9300  to  8500  a  year,  for  a  few 
years,  will  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  public  charity,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  securing  abundant  returns  of  good  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

EDWIN  HALL. 

Norwalk,July2, 1851. 


REPORT  OF  REV.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON. 

One  who  would  judge  impartially  of  the  position  of  a  western 
College,  should  not  carry  with  him,  in  his  tour  of  inspection,  the 
model  of  a  time-honored  University,  with  its  venerable  pile  of  build- 
ings, hallowed  with  the  associations  of  learning  and  piety  ;  its  well- 
ordered  Faculty  and  Discipline,  matured  by  long  experience;  its 
spacious  halls  of  instruction  ;  its  ample  library  and  apparatus  ;  and 
its  formal  and  stereotyped  regime ;  nor  should  he  even  have  it  set- 
tled in  his  mind  that  such  precisely  is  to  be  the  type  of  the  literary 
institutions  of  a  new  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should  be 
euually  removed  from  the  crudo  idea,  that  in  the  Colleges  of  *the 
West  he  will  find  only  a  higher  order  of  seminaries  or  academies,  in 
which  the  President  is  the  principal,  and  the  Professors  are  the  tu- 
tors,— though  to  be  the  principal  of  such  a  school  as  Dr.  Arnold's, 
were  worthy  the  ambition  of  any  man.  He  should  go  to  see  what 
educated  men, — men  familiar  with  the  best  institutions  of  the  East — 
men,  it  may  be,  distinguished  for  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
and  experienced  in  teaching,  but  restricted  in  pecuniary  resourees 
and  in  the  scope  of  public  sympathy — have  realized,  in  the  attempt  to 
plant  a  College  upon  a  soil  hardly  yet  broken  up  by  the  plough.  In 
a  word,  he  should  go  to  receive  impressions  and  not  to  make  compari- 
sons ;  with  no  definite  and  dogmatic  idea  of  what  should  be,  he 
should  go  to  observe  what  is. 

To  a  mind  in  such  an  attitude,  the  first  impression  of  the  insti- 
tutions aided  by  this  Society  is  altogether  favorable.  They  are  good 
institutions,  planted  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  growing  thriftily 
though  moderately,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  land.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  the  writer  to  visit  two  of  these  institutions  in  June  last, 
viz.,  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  III.,  and  Beloit  College,  at  Be- 
loit,  Wisconsin.     Having  made  some  observations  upon  the  position 
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and  prospects  of  these  Oolleges,  in  aoeordance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Board,  he  woald  respeotfolly  report  to  the  Board  the  following 
facts  and  suggestions. 

ILLINOIS   COLLEGE. 

Location.  The  location  of  IlliDois  College  is  well  chosen,  both 
as  regards  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  its  position  in  the 
town.  The  site  is  more  healthy  than  perhaps  any  location  that  could 
haye  been  chosen  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  its  inland  position  secures 
it  from  various  diverting  and  demoralizing  influences  incident  to  a 
river  town,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  railroad,  it  is  easy 
of  access  from  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  State.  Though  planted 
upon  a  vast  reach  of  prairie,  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  small  rise  of 
land,  and  of  a  beautiful  and  secluded  grove.  No  spot  could  be  more 
favorable  than  this  to  literary  pursuits.  The  whole  face  of  nature, 
the  very  atmosphere  around,  invites  to  quiet  study.  At  the  same 
time  the  social  and  moral  influences  of  the  town  are  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  an  institution  of  learning, — altogether  genial  and  salutary ; 
and  the  clustering  there  of  other  literary  and  benevolent  institutions 
renders  the  place  a  centre  of  learning  and  of  religion. 

Buildings.  The  College  buildings  at  Jacksonville,  consist  of  a 
chapel,  with  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  and  a  large  barrack  or  dor- 
mitory, for  the  students,  constructed  after  the  common  method  of 
College  houses.  The  latter  was  originally  flanked  by  residences  for 
the  College  officers,  but  these  wings  are  now,  or  will  hereafter  be, 
appropriated  to  other  uses.  This  building  answers  its  purpose  very 
well ;  but  it  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  library, 
which  is  huddled  away  in  a  small  apartment  in  the  third  story,  and 
is  liable,  of  course,  to  the  danger  of  fire  on  the  premises.  The  chapel 
was  originally  built  of  diminutive  size,  in  the  infancy  of  the  College, 
and  has  since  been  enlarged ;  but  in  the  height  and  dimensions  of 
the  lecture  rooms,  and  in  general  convenience,  it  is  far  behind  the 
present  wants  of  the  institution.  A  subscription  to  substitute  for  it 
a  building  at  once  more  architectural  and  more  commodious,  would 
be  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  College.  This  is  the  more  demanded 
by  the  fact  that  oth^  public  edifices  since  erected  in  the  place, 
rather  disparage  the  College  buildings. 

Furniture  of  the  College.  Illinois  College  is  well  furnished  with 
philosophical  and  general  scientific  apparatus.  There  are  facilities 
for  exhibiting  almost  every  important  experiment  and  demonstration 
in  the  physical  sciences.  The  department  of  chemistry,  however, 
requires  some  addilHonal  furniture,  which  the  very  competent  and 
ingenious  professor  in  that  science  should  not  be  suffered  to  lack. 

The  Library  of  the  College,  is  as  yet  quite  inferior,  both  in  the 
number  of  the  volumes,  and  in  their  character.  Its  cast  is  too  ex- 
clusively theological,  and  it  contains  some  imperfect  works  and  some 
duplicates,  showing  that  it  was  made  up  chiefly  by  chance  donations 
from  the  libraries  of  ministers  and  others  at  the  East.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  library  which  can  be  stored,  even  by  crowding,  in  the  small 
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space  of  %  stadenVs  room,  must  be  very  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
a  growing  institution.  It  seems  rather  like  an  out-of-the-way  ap- 
pendage, than  an  integral  part  of  the  institution ;  there  is  little  in 
its  appearance  or  its  contents,  to  stimulate  thought  or  to  satisfy  in- 
quiry. For  the  benefit  of  the  instructors,  whose  limited  resources  do 
not  allow  them  to  increase  their  private  libraries  as  they  could  wish, 
an  increase  of  the  College  library  is  very  desirable.  No  more  im- 
portant object  can  engage  the  liberality  of  men  of  wealth  at  the  East, 
who  desire  to  make  a  permanent  investment  for  the  welfare  of  the 
West,  than  to  provide  libraries  for  such  institutions. 

Resources.  The  resources  of  Illinois  College,  which  were  so  seri- 
ously crippled  a  few  years  since  by  the  failure  of  subscriptions,  have 
been  considerably  augmented  during  the  past  twelve  months,  by  a 
subscription  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  upon  the  Western 
field.  This  is  a  cheering  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  Western 
churches,  and  of  the  strong  hold  which  the  College  has  upon  the 
churches  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  located.  There  is  yet  wanting, 
however,  an  additional  fund  of  some  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to 
complete  the  foundation  of  the  professorships  required  for  the  tho- 
rough manning  of  the  institution.  The  system  of  scholarships  lately 
introduced  at  Yale  College, — the  donation  of  a  given  sum,  the  inte- 
rest of  which  shall  forever  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  tuition  of 
the  student  who  for  the  time  is  designated  to  that  scholarship, — is 
perhaps  the  most  hopeful  method  of  providing  for  this  balance  by 
subscriptions  at  the  East,  for  by  that  system  the  wants  of  indigent 
students  will  be  met,  while  at  the  same  time  the  support  of  the  in- 
structors will  be  guaranteed.  In  some  way  the  subscriptions  should 
be  filled,  and  at  an  early  day. 

Tim  Faculty.  Illinois  College  is  furnislied  with  an  able  Faculty, 
gentlemen  who  are  assiduous  in  their  vocation,  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent for  their  several  departments.  It  will  not  be  deemed  invidious 
to  mention,  that  it  is  a  special  honor  to  the  College  to  number  in  its 
Faculty  a  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  whose 
services  have  been  sought  by  other  institutions  better  endowed,  and 
whose  reputation  is  a  credit  to  the  entire  State.  The  President  of 
the  College,  not  only  fills  with  ability  and  acceptance  the  post  of  an 
instructor,  but  is  universally  esteemed  in  the  community  and  through- 
out the  region,  both  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Course'of  Instruction  is  modelled  upon  that  of  the  oldest 
and  best  established  Colleges  of  the  East.  The  general  intercourse 
between  the  students  and  the  professors  is  courteous  and  kind, 
though  not  governed  by  all  the  conventional  formalities  of  Eastern 
Colleges.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  could  be  introduced  with  ad- 
vantage, or  whether  the  attempt  would  be  expedient.  There  is 
nothing  stereotyped  in  the  present  regime  of  the  College,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  reojtation  room  is  a  very  commendable  feature.  The 
students  are  encouraged  to  think  for  themselves,  rather  than  to  re- 
ceive the  traditional  opinions  of  others,  and  the  whole  course  is  fitted 
to  develope  such  men  as  are  needed  at  the  West, — ^bold,  earnest,  in- 
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dependent^  thorough,  practical  men.  The  results  of  the  College  thus 
far  are  highly  encouraging.  No  one  oan  survey  it  without  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  to  God  that  it  was  planted,  and  of  hope  and  encou- 
ragement for  its  future  history.  The  Sahhath  evening  service  in  the 
College  chapel,  brings  the  President  before  the  minds  of  the  students 
as  a  religious  instructor,  and  its  influence  has  been  highly  salutary. 
Illinois  College  has  already  become,  and  is  destined  to  be,  a  perennial 
fountain  of  light  and  life  to  a  wide  and  populous  territory. 

IOWA    COLLEGE.) 

This  is  the  youngest  of  the  sisterhood  of  Colleges  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  this  Society.  It  is  located  at  Davenport,  opposite 
Rock.  Island,  on  the  Mississippi  Biver;  a  beautiful  and  healthful 
site,  upon  a  graceful  sweep  of  the  river,  and  where  the  low  bottoms 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  give  place  to  swelling  bluffs  clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure.  For  the  Mississippi  front  of  Iowa,  tho  loca- 
tion is  quite  central,  and  while  it  is  easy  of  access  by  water,  it  will 
soon  be  accessible  also  by  railroad  from  various  quarters.  Viewed  in 
relation  to  Illinois,  Knox,  and  Beloit  Colleges,  and  in  connection 
with  increased  facilities  for  travelling,  the  location  may  seem  too  prox- 
imate to  other  institutions.  But  the  question  of  location  was  deli- 
berately and  prayerfully  considered  by  those  most  competent  to 
judge  in  the  matter,  and  was  decided,  not  by  any  local  or  sectional 
interests,  but  with  an  intelligent  regard  to  the  general  good.  The 
unanimous  agreement  of  ministers  and  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  to  locate  the  College  at  Davenport,  should  be  taken  as  a 
strong  proof  of  the  expediency  of  that  location.  Indeed,  had  not 
Iowa  College  been  planted  there  at  that  time,  the  Baptists,  who  had 
already  taken  some  steps  in  the  matter,  would  immediately  have 
occupied  that  point  with  a  literary  institution. 

The  interruption  of  the  regular  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  by  tho  high  water  of  June,  occasioned  me  so 
much  delay,  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  stop  at  Davenports,  as  I  had 
intended.  I  only  had  time  to  see  the  College  building  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  town.  The  building  occupies  a  commanding 
position,  in  a  vicinity  not  likely^soon  to  be  encroached  upon  by  busi- 
ness. As  yet  a  small  edifice  only  has  been  erected,  for  it  has  been 
the  wise  policy  of  the  Iowa  brethren  not  to  encumber  their  infant 
College  with  debt.  I  had  the  opportunity  at  several  points  of  con- 
ferring with  the  trustees  of  Iowa  College,  and  with  ministers  who 
are  interested  in  its  prosperity.  It  is  warmly  cherished  by  the 
churches,  and  the  zeal  and  liberality  with  which  they  in  their  poverty 
have  contributed  to  its  support,  entitles  it  to  the  generous  sympathy 
and  aid  of  Eastern  churches.  The  institution  is  in  urgent  need  of  a 
suitable  library,  and  apparatus  for  instruction. 

BELOIT   COLLEGE. 

In  the  southern  border  of  Wisconsin,  just  across  the  line  of  Illi- 
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Dois,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Rook  river,  stands  Beloit,  a  town  of  some 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  a  College  which  is  sus- 
tained in  part  bj  the  College  Society.  The  town  spreads  along  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  is  laid  out  with  much  taste.  The  scenery  of  the 
Kock  river  corresponds  more  nearly  with  that  of  Massachusetts  and 
Western  New- York  than  any  other  in  the  western  country.  The 
long  extended  bluffs  of  various  height,  resemble  the  hilly  banks  of  a 
New  England  stream,  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  pebbly,  and  the  wa- 
ter clear  and  bright,  and  the  banks  are  well  covered  with  groves. 
But  besides  these,  there  is  here  what  New  England  nowhere  affords, 
the  prairie,  the  beautiful  prairie,  not  so  vi^st  as  to  be  overpoweringly 
dull  and  tame,  but  large  enough  to  be  novel  and  wonderful  to  eastern 
eyes.  The  difference  between  the  make  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
is  given  in  the  fact  that  in  Wisconsin  the  prairies  are  named,  and  in 
Illinois  the  groves.  Nowhere  in  New  England  is  there  a  more  beau- 
tiful site  for  a  College  than  Beloit. 

When  I  visited  the  place  in  1845, 1  went  up  on  the  highest  bluff 
upon  the  eastern  bank  to  examine  some  Indian  mounds,  and  to  enjoy 
the  view  of  the  rolling  prairie  stretching  southward  into  Illinois. 
This  bluff  was  then  talked  of  as  a  site  for  a  College,  and  several 
friends  of  the  enterprise  had  made  liberal  proposals  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  an  institution.  Now,  upon  that  ^ame  bluff,  sheltered 
by  its  lofty  grove,  and  beside  the  undisturbed  mounds  of  other  days, 
stands  a  College  edifice,  of  more  imposing  architecture,  and  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  such  an  institution,  than  any  College 
building  I  saw  in  the  West.  This  edifice,  substantially  built  of 
brick,  is  about  a  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  in  depth,  four  stories 
high,  with  lofty  ceilings,  spacious  and  well  ventilated  rooms  for  reci- 
tations and  lectures,  and  several  good  dormitories  in  the  fourth  story. 
This  is  intended  for  the  main  College  building,  to  be  hereafter  flanked 
with  corresponding  wings.  It  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Beloit, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000. 

Beloit  College  is  already  in  vigorous  operation.  Its  President, 
Rev.  Mr.  Chapin,  is  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  His  influence  upon  the  College,  and  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  community  in  behalf  of  the  College,  are  alike  benign. 
In  the  department  of  languages,  Prof.  Emerson  is  a  thorough 
worker  ;  not  even  Yale  College,  with  Professors  Thatcher  and  Had- 
ley,  can  exhibit  more  complete  recitations  than  this  infant  institution. 
Indeed,  as  I  observed  Prof  Emerson^s  method  of  drilling,  I  inwardly 
congratulated  myself  that  I  was  not  a  Freshman.  The  departments 
of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences  are  well  filled,  and  a  good 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  College  library.  The  decorum  of  the 
students,  and  the  general  order  of  the  institution,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  '  This  College  draws  upon  a  very  good  class  of  students, 
young  men  of  a  thoughtful  and  earnei^t  character,  not  one  tenth  of 
whom  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  a  Collegiate  education.  A  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  resources  of  the  students,  and  their  original 
stimulus  for  study,  elicited  the  fact  that  hardly  one  of  them  would 
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have  thought  of  seeking  a  liberal  eduoation  bat  for  the  proximity  of 
this  College,  or  would  have  been  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion at  the  East.  The  institution  should  be  sustained  to  the  extent 
of  its  wants  by  contributions  from  the  East;  as  by  the  efficient 
agency  of  Rot.  S.  Peet,  it  is  likely  to  receire  all  possible  encourage- 
ment from  the  churches  and  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

I  was  gratified  with  the  interest  manifested  in  the  College 
through  all  the  neighboring  region.  A  plain  laboring  man,  in  whose 
company  I  rode  from  Bockford  to  Beloit,  called  my  attention  to  the 
belfry  of  the  College  as  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  it,  and  lamented 
with  a  sigh,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  there  was  no  such  institution  at 
hand  to  foster  in* him  a  taste  for  study.  He  spoke  highly  of  the 
general  influence  of  the  College,  and  the  personal  influence  of  its 
Professors.  The  readiness  with  which  the  citizens  of  Beloit  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  indigent  students,  after  haying  expended  so 
much  upon  the  College  edifice,  is  another  indication  of  the  hold  of 
the  institution  upon  their  affections.  Such  an  institution  must  have 
a  wide  and  permanent  influence.  I  was  struck  with  this  by  a  collo- 
cation of  incidents  as  I  left  the  place.  Soon  after  leaving  Beloit  at 
sunset,  we  came  upon  an  encampment  of  emigrant  wagons  near  some 
Indian  mounds ;  there  were  the  tombs  of  the  old  savage  occupants  of 
this  rich  soil,  there  were  the  eager  travellers  from  the  Old  World 
coming  to  find  a  home  in  the  New,  there  stretched  the  telegraph 
wire,  the  symbol  of  a  far-reaching  civilization,  and  yonder  loomed  the 
College,  which  should  mould  these  raw  materials,  and  shape  them  into 
a  cultivated  and  religious  society. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON. 
New-York,  Oct.,  1861. 


APPLICATEON  FOR  AID  IN  BEHALF  OF  IOWA  COLLEGE, 

Voted^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  apply  to 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edu- 
cation at  the  West,  for  aid,  to  the  amount  of  $1000,  in  sustaining 
the  Institution  under  our  care  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  a  vote  passed  by  the  Trustees  of  Iowa 
College,  during  their  session  on  the  21st  ult. 

Attest,  EPHRAIM  ADAMS, 

Clerk  of  the  Trustees  of  Iowa  College. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  July  2nd,  1861. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Gentlemen: — 

In  addressing  you  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Trustees  of  Iowa  College,  expressed  in  the  vote  of  which  the  above 
is  a  copy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  sustain- 
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ing  Colleges  in  the  West  Ton  regard  them  as  essential  to  the 
highest  advancement  of  this  great  Yalley  in  intelligence  and  religion, 
and  you  would  esteem  the  ministers  in  Iowa  as  unqualified  to  aid  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  society,  if  in  forming  their  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  gospel  in  this  new  State,  they  had  forgotten  the 
education  of  the  young. 

Such  have  been  the  views  of  the  Home  Missionaries  in  Iowa,  and, 
they  have  supposed  the  views  of  the  Eastern  churches  to  be  the  same. 
They  have  accordingly  from  an  early  day  made  the  founding  of  an  in- 
stitution where  a  thorough  Collegiate  education  could  be  obtained, 
under  the  care  of  pious  teachers,  the  subject  of  prayer  and  confer- 
ence. Several  meetings  of  the  Congregational  and  N.  S.  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  in  the  State,  were  held  during  the  years  1 844-7,  which 
resulted  in  adopting  articles  of  incorporation  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  in  locating  Iowa  College  at  Davenport,  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

The  Preparatory  Department  was  opened  Nov.  1848,  under  the 
oare  of  the  Rev.  E.  Ripley,  who  had  been  elected  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages.     A  Freshman  class  of  six  was  formed  two  years  later, 
and  the  services  of  Rev.  H.  L.  Bullen  secured,  who  has  since  been , 
elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  Freshman  class  for  next  year,  so  far  as  we  know,  will  not  ex- 
ceed two,  and  it  may  be  thought  best  to  form  none,  but  there  will  be 
seven  or  eight  others  ready  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  a  year 
hence.  A  principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  is  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  commencement  of  the  next  year. 

The  requirement  for  admission,  and  the  course  of  study  adopted, 
agree  substantially  with  those  of  the  best  institutions  which  are  now 
aided  by  your  Board.  We  purpose  to  give  a  thorough  education  to 
those  who  seek  it  at  our  hands. 

We  hope  to  receive  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Carter,  of  Waterbury,  Ct., 
during  next  year,  several  hundred  dollars,  perhaps  two  thousand. 
The  interest  on  this,  should  any  accrue  during  the  year,  will  go  to 
reduce  this  deficiency.  We  hope  to  realize  from  this  source  during 
the  year  9100,  but  we  cannot  depend  upon  realizing  more. 

The  deficiency  will  not  be  less  than  $950,  it  probably  will  be 
91050.  We  have  the  promise  of  Mr.  Carter  for  $4500  in  addition 
to  the  $500  which  he  has  already  given  us.  He  intends  paying  this 
within  two  years. 

The  College  property  will  then  be  worth  $10,300,  of  which  $5000 
will  be  productive  capital. 

We  have  made  little  effort  to  procure  funds.  A  few  personal 
friends  at  a  distance  have  remembered  our  enterprise,  a  small  amount 
has  been  collected  by  individuals  who  have  visited  the  East  for  other 
objects,  and  several  donations  have  been  secured  by  correspondence. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  College  building,  our  eflforts  to  collect 
funds  in  Iowa,  have  had  reference  solely  to  our  current  expenses. 
We  have  not  desired  to  enlarge  our  plans  faster  than  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  and  the  wants  of  the  community  required :  possibly  we 
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have  erred  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  all  events,  we  are  conscious 
that  we  have  not  been  wastefal  in  the  use  of  money  which  was  not  oar 
own,  and  we  have  also  avoided  the  contraction  of  debts.  For  this  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  early  adoption  of  the  rule  to  appoint  no  offi- 
cer till  his  services  were  absolutely  needed,  and  incur  no  expense  till 
we  saw  how  it  could  be  met. 

The  total  amount  of  all  donations  to  the  College  is  about  S5400, 
of  which  about  $3600  were  contributed  in  Iowa.  In  consequence  of 
the  increased  value  of  the  land,  the  property  of  the  College  is  worth 
more  than  the  amount  of  donations  by  $400. 

Hitherto  all  services  rendered  to  the  Institution,  excepting  in 
the  department  of  instruction,  have  been  gratuitous.  The  travelling 
expenses  of  our  Agent,  Rev.  A.  Turner,  during  a  tour  to  the  East 
in  1844,  were  defrayed  by  the  ministers  themselves.  He  made  no 
charge  for  services. 

We  have  now  sent  Rev.  H.  Adams  to  New  England,  with  the 
hope  that  he  will  secure  funds  for  the  partial  endowment  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship, and  collect  something  in  aid  of  our  Library,  &c.  We 
expect  his  labors  will  be  chiefly  in  a  private  way.  We  have  not 
heard  from  him  since  he  commenced  his  work. 

We  have  no  dormitories  for  students,  and  intend  to  erect  none, 
till  satisfied  by  experience  that  it  is  expedient.  We  intend  for  the 
present  to  devote  all  our  means,  that  are  not  absolutely  required  to 
meet  current  expenses,  to  the  endowment  of  professorships,  and  the 
enlargement  of  library,  &c. 

In  the  Freshman  class  there  are  three  pious  stndents,  two  of 
whom  are  receiving  aid  from  the  American  Education  Society.  In 
the  Preparatory  Department  there  are  eleven  pious  students. 
During  the  winter  of  1849  and  60,  there  was  a  very  interesting 
revival  of  religion  in  the  College  and  town,  in  which  several  students 
were  hopefully  converted,  who  still  appear  well.  Since  that  time, 
there  has  been  a  strong  religious  influence  in  the  College,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  a  daily  prayer  meeting  has  been  well  at- 
tended. 

The  number  of  students  connected  with  the  College  during  the 
year  is  seventy-six,  of  whom  six  were  in  the  Freshman  class. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  churches  of  Iowa  are  weak,  com- 
pared even  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois.  Five 
years  ago  the  whole  amount  of  property  owned  by  the  members 
of  the  Congregational  and  New  School  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Iowa,  was  thought  not  to  exceed  $250,000,  and  that  half  of  this  was 
in  wild  lands,  and  of  course  unproductive,  leaving  less  than  $500  of 
productive  property  to  each  family  on  an  average.  With  this  they 
had  to  build  their  houses,  and  improve  if  not  buy  their  farms.  They 
needed  all  their  means  to  render  themselves  comfortable,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  new  countries.  Till  recently, 
produce  has  been  worth  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  on  the  Lakes,  and 
the  emigration  from  New  England  and  New- York  and  Northern 
Ohio,  for  want  of  steam  communication  with  the  East,  has  stopped 
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chiefly  near  the  Lakes.  These  disadvantages  are  disappearing  and 
will  soon  cease :  we  now  expect  to  be  able  within  three  years^  to  go 
in  three  days,  just  as  far  East  as  we  may  wish.  Still  the  churches 
of  Iowa  are  not  behind  their  sister  churches  in  Christian  benevo- 
lence.  The  amount  of  contributions  reported  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  General  Association,  averaged  about  $1  25,  for  each  member  of 
the  churches  which  sent  up  reports. 

We  have  now  laid  before  you  our  plans  and  our  condition  without 
reserve.  We  have  hitherto  studied  economy  and  retrenchment,  and 
have  labored  in  a  small,  unpretending  way  ;  but  we  have  now  reached 
a  point  where  we  must  enlarge  our  plans  and  increase  our  means  of 
instruction,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  our  students  and  the  wants  of 
the  community.  •  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  the  result  will  be  as  disastrous 
as  it  would  be  if  we  were  as  far  advanced  as  we  hope  to  be  ten  years 
hence. 

We  feel  that  we  need  the  Si 000  which  we  are  instructed  to  ask 
of  you.  The  result  of  next  year  so  far  as  our  usual  sources  of  in- 
come are  concerned,  we  fear  will  be  less  favorable  to  our  treasury 
than  our  estimates  indicate ;  and  should  Mr.  Adams  secure  any 
funds,  or  should  we  obtain  any  in  other  ways,  they  ought  all  to  be 
applied  to  increasing  our  means  of  instruction. 

We  cannot  employ  persuasion,  for  we  ought  not  to  do  it.  You 
understand  the  whole  subject  well,  and  need,  in  our  partiular  case, 
only  to  be  informed  of  the  facts.  These  we  have  laid  before  you. 
We  only  add  that  we  truly  believe  that  aid,  to  be  of  material  service 
to  us,  must  virtually  reach  the  amount  which  we  have  solicited.  If 
it  falls  materially  short  of  that  amount,  our  wants  and  embarrass- 
ments will  be  essentially  increased.  We  must  not  involve  ourselves 
in  debt,  and  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  avoid  it,  we  must  fall  back 
upon  the  Home  Missionaries  and  their  churches,  a  measure  which 
nothing  but  absolute  necessity  will  justify,  as  it  will  prevent  our  ap- 
pealing to  them  for  money  for  permanent  investment. 

Wishimg  you  the  favor  of  the  churches,  and  especially  the  favor 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  in  your  efforts  to  promote  Chris- 
tian education  at  the  West,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 
Yours  in  the  Gospel. 
By  order  of  the  i  E.  ADAMS,  Chairman  Pro  Tem. 

Executive  Committee.      \  JULIUS  A.  REED,  Clerk. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  July  3rd,  1851. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOOIETT 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Central  Church  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  on  Wednesday  the  27th  of  October,  1852,  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Eev. 
C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  So- 
ciety, took  the  Chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
The  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  were 
read.  The  minutes  of  the  Consulting  Committee  were  also 
read  and  approved. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Eeport  as  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  was  commenced  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  and  finished  at  the  aflernoon  session. 
The  Report  opened  with  a  notice  of  the  recent  death  of 
the  Treasurer,  Marcus  Wilbur,  Esq. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  as  drawn  up  by  B.  C.  Webster, 
Esq.,  and  audited  by  J.  B.  Pinneo,  Esq.,  was  also  presented. 
The  Board  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  various  subjects 
presented  in  the  Annual  Report,  after  which  it  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  and 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Eddy,  with  instructions  to  report 
the  following  morning. 

It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to 
B.  C.  Webster,  Esq.,  for  his  valuable  and  gratuitous  services 
in  the  Treasurer's  Department  since  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Marcus  Wilbur,  Esq. 
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Renewed  applications  for  aid  were  received  from  the  sev- 
eral Institutions  aided  the  last  year ;  an  application  was  also 
made  for  aid  in  behalf  of  Heidelberg  College  at  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
connected  with  the  German  Reformed  Church.  The  Trustees 
of  Tualatin  Academy,  Oregon,  also  applied  for  aid  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Collegiate  Department  in  the  same. 

Henry  White,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  Smalley,  D.  D.,  Rev.  E.  Da- 
vis, D.  D.,  and  William  Ropes,  Esq.,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  Board,  a  sche- 
dule of  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year  to  the  several  In- 
stitutions which  had  been  previously  aided. 

The  Board  then  took  a  recess  to  attend  public  services  in 
the  evening. 

The  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society,  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Norwalk,  Connect\put, 
from  Eph.  4 :  11,  12.  And  he  gave  some,  aposiks  ;  and  some, 
prophets  ;  and  sortie,  evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers  ; 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ 


Dr.  Hall  regarded  the  text  as  teaching  that  the  Lord  from  Ume  to  time 
employed  men  in  varioas  capacities  in  the  work  of  np-hnilding  and  per- 
petuating his  church.  Hence  neither  the  qualifications  nor  the  labors  of 
God^B  people  were  the  same  in  every  age.  They  were,  therefore,  bound 
to  regard  the  indications  of  Divine  Providence  respectinff  any  special 
work  to  which  the  Lord  called  them  in  successive  ages.  No  one  could 
doubt  that  the  special  work  in  our  generation  was  to  plant  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Gosjiel  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  vast  country,  to 
save  it  for  Christ  now  while  it  was  in  its  forming  state.  . 

In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  of  ito  immense  importance,  Dr.  H.  proposed — ^first,  to  auroey  the  field; 
then  consider  in  what  v>ay  it  is  to  hs  cultivated;  and  then  the  nature  and 
relative  importance  of  the  worJs  undertaken  hy  the  Society  in  reference  to 
the  end  in  view. 

In  respect  to  the  field,  he  remarked,  that  it  was  some  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  only  since  this  vast  region  was  made  known  to  the  civil- 
ized world;  andheinquired— "Why  then?"  "Why  not  earlier?"  "Why 
not  later?"  These  questions  answered  by  various  suppositions,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  extent  of  the  field  and  its  capabilities.  He  gave  the 
impressions  made  upon  his  own  mind  while  descending  the  Ohio  from 
Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  and  then  ascending  the  Father  of  Waters  to  the 
Ffdls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  then  over  the  prairies  and  great  Lakes ;  and  as 
he  successively  brought  into  the  field  of  vision  mighty  streams,  forests, 
mountains,  bluffs,  mounds,  islands,  ravines,  and  far-stretching  prairies,  in 
all  their  wildness  and  grandeur,  an  oppressive  sense  of  va$tnes9  came  over 
the  mind.  The  immense  capabilities  of  that  land  to  sustain  population, 
were  evident  from  the  fact  tiiat,  notwithstanding  all  the  millions  of  people 
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already  poured  in  there,  and  dnstered  in  setUements,  yillages,  and  cities, 
yet  everywhere  the  impression  made  upon  the  trayeller  was  that  the  land 
was  Toeant, 

In  oonsiderioff  the  tBori  to  hs  done^  Dr.  H.  remarked,  that  there  was 
ample  room  for  Uie  most  active  exertions  of  Ohristians  of  every  name — 
that  no  means  of  doing  good  which  God  has  approved,  or  which  has  been 
tested  by  experience,  shoold  be  neglected — ^yet  that  all  other  instmmenta- 
lities  were  to  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a/uxiUaries  to  those 
which  God  has  ordained,  viz.,  *Uhe  ministry  and  the  chnrch" — ^and  that 
his  full  conviction  was,  that  the  work  of  Home  Missions  in  the  West  is 
the  great  cause  of  all  causes  for  the  evangelization  of  this  land. 

But  from  what  quarter  are  the  mistionariM  to  be  furnished  for  that 
vast  field,  for  the  next  hundred  or  even  twenty  years  ?  Dr.  H.  main- 
tained that  all  for  which  our  fathers  toiled  in  New  England  would  have 
been  lost  had  they  not,  with  admirable  forecast  founded  institutions  of 
learning.  Our  missionaries  at  the  West  were  endeavoring  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  they  felt  that  the  salvation  of  their  churches,  and  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  depended  upon  their  success  in  these  efforts.  It 
seemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  completion  and  carrying  out  of  the 
work  of  Home  Missions,  to*help  our  brethren  in  the  West  in  sustaining 
for.a  season  institutions  which  are  not  only  to  add  immensely  to  the  re- 
sults of  Home  Missions,  but  which  are  indispen^ble  to  se<$ure  the  fruits  of 
these  labors  and  render  them  permanent.  By  the  helping  hand  of  the 
Society,  several  Institutions  had  been  saved,  and  thus  a  work  had  already 
been  done  of  incalculable  value  to  our  country  and  the  world ;  and  on 
that  day  when  the  seat  of  power  and  influence,  in  a  nation  of  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  millions,  will  be  in  the  West,  it  would  be  known, 
that  next  to  the  work  of  rearing  and  sustaining  churches  in  that  field, 
was  the  %Dorh  of  planting  and  mstaining  the  Colleges  and  Seminaries^ 
which  gave  to  these  churches  their  perpetuity,  and  which  trained  the 
men^n  the  other  professions,  whose  influence  fadiioned  and  controlled 
society  when  it  was  in  its  forming  state. 

The  Directors  resumed  their  business  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr.  Hall  for 
his  Discourse,  and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

The  Select  Committee  to  whom  the  Annual  Eeport  was 
referred,  reported  that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  first  two  branches  of  the  Eeport  should  be  adopted  as  the 
Report  of  the  Directors,  and  that  the  third  branch  of  the  said 
Report,  embracing  all  that  relates  to  the  subject  of  scholar- 
ships and  permanent  endowment  of  Institutions  at  the  West, 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting.  Their  report  was  adopt- 
ed. Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Hon,  S.  H.  Walley,  Rev.  A. 
Peters,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  and  William  Ropes, 
Esq.,  were  subsequently  appointed  this  Committee. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Oregon,  was  heard  in  behalf 
of  the  Trustees  of  Tualatin  Academy.    Their  application  for 
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aid  in  establishing  a  Collegiate  Department  in  the  same, 
which  had  been  previously  examined  by  the  Consulting 
Committee  and  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  Board,  was  referred,  after  discussion,  to  a  Committee 
consisting  of  Kev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.,  Henry  White,  Esq.,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  Beecher,  D.  D. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  that  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  be  voted  to  the  several  Institutions  for  the 
ensuing  year,  viz.,  To  Wabash  College,  $1,600 ;  Beloit  Col- 
lege, $1,750;  Illinois  College,  $1,250;  Marietta  and  Iowa 
Colleges,  each  $1000;  Knox  College,  $750;  also  $1000  to 
Wittenberg  College,  and  $500  to  the  College  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Conference  of  the  West, — ^the  last  two  to  be  ab- 
solute appropriations,  and  the  amounts  voted  to  Wabash  and 
Beloit  Colleges  to  be  increased  by  $250  each,  provided  the 
resources  of  the  Sociefty  should  justify  it. 

A  special  application  was  received  from  the  Trustees  of 
Illinois  College  for  liberty  to  securej  under  the  direction  of 
the  Society  on  the  Eastern  field,  the  sum  of  $20,000,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  case  of  success,  all  further  claims  upon 
the  Society  shall  be  relinquished.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Institution  had  recently,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  secured  on 
the  Western  field  the  sum  of  $80,000  as  a  part  of  $50,000, 
which  was  deemed  essential  to  bring  the  College  to  a  living 
point — it  was  unanimously  voted  that  this  application  be 
granted. 

The  application  fix^m  Heidelberg  College  wan  regarded  as 
presenting  a  new  phase  of  the  subject  of  aiding  Institutions 
designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  Germans  and  their  de- 
scendants in  this  country.  It  was  therefore  referred  to  a 
Committee  consisting  of  the  Bev.  Edwin  Hall,  D.  D.,  Bev. 
Emerson  Davis,  D.  D.,  Bev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  and 
Henry  White,  Esq.,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  application  of 
Bev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  reported,  recommending  that  the  Board 
express  their  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  objects  of 
Tualatin  Academy,  and  their  confidence  in  the  conductors  of 
the  enterprise ;  but  that  immediate  action  in  the  case  be  de- 
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ferred,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Consulting  Oommittee, 
with  authority,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary,  to  appropriate 
to  the  Collegiate  Department  of  said  Academy  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  six  hundred  dollars.    The  Beport  was'  adopted. 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  be  directed  to  open  a  Scholar- 
ship account. 

J.  B.  Finneo,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Auditor  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Voted,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
notify  the  several  Institutions  in  whose  favor  appropriations 
have  been  made,  that  these  appropriations  are  made  upon  the 
following  conditions  in  addition  to  those  previously  commu- 
nicated, viz. :  1.  That  a  regular  account  shall  be  submitted  to 
this  Board  once  in  each  year  by  the  Treasurer  of  each  Insti- 
tution, exhibiting  the  true  state  of  the  funds  and  disburse- 
ments and  necessities  of  such  Institution.  2.  That  it  be  re- 
commended that  a  suitable  amount  shall  be  kept  insured  in 
safe  offices  upon  the  buildings  owned  by  the  several  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  Bev.  Joseph  H.  Towne  was  appointed  to  deliver  the 
next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the  Bev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  his 
alternate.  It  was  voted  that  the  Discourse  be  delivered  on 
the  Sabbath  evening  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  Anniversary  exercises  of  the 
Society  were  held.  The  Bev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  pre- 
sided, and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  An  abstract  ol 
the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Directors,  was  read  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  it  was 

Resolved— That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  now  been  pre- 
sented, be  adopted,  and  published  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Oonsnlting 
Oommittee. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered,  and  advocated 
by  Pro£  C.  E.  Stowe  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Resolved — ^That  this  Society,  bv  aiding  in  the  establishment,  on  onr 
great  Western  Home  Missionary  field,  of  the  higher  Insitations  of  Learn- 
ing under  Christian  influence,  and  with  the  leading  design  of  furnish- 
ing an  educated  and  evangelical  ministry,  is  directly  and  most  efficiently 
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6o-operating  with  other  agencies  in  Beonring  the  evangelization  of  onr 
oonntrj,  and  that  it  deserves  a  position  in  the  systems  of  benevolence 
adopted  by  the  chnrobes  which  it  represents — corresponding  with  the 
relative  greatness  of  the  work  which  it  is  designed  and  adapted  to  ac- 
complish. 

Professor  F.  W.  Conrad,  of  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio,  also 
addressed  the  Society  on  "  the  significance  of  the  Germans'*  in 
this  country.    [For  these  addresses  see  Appendix.] 

The  services  were  closed  by  a  few  most  appropriate  and 
eloquent  remarks  by  the  Chairman,  in  allusion  to  the  great 
statesman  for  whom  the  city  was  then  in  mourning.  He 
described  the  influence  which  his  training  at  Dartmouth 
College  had  upon  the  mind  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  great 
services  which  he  in  ^  his  turn  performed,  not  only  for  his 
Alma  Mater,  but  for  Colleges  throughout  the  country,  by 
his  masterly  argument  in  reference  to  the  chartered  rights 
of  Institutions  of  Learning.  The  case  of  Webster  was  a  vi^d 
illustration  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  accomplished  by  such 
Institutions  in  training  the  leading  minds  of  the  nation. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  Officers  were  chosen : 

PBBSmXNT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HORNBLOWEB,  LL.  D.  Newark,  K.  J. 

VIOB-FBBSmSHTS. 

Brv.  N.  8.  8.  BEMAN,  D.  D^  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rrv.  0.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Oonn. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  PhUadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  Boston. 

J.  0.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  Oity, 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.  New-York  City. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Rozhnry,  Mass. 

Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  peters,  P.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  ProTidenoe,  R.  I. 

DAVID  LEAVITT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  BIGELOW,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  CSty. 
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BlIUCTOBS. 

Ekv.  8.  H.  OOX,  D.  IX,  BrooklyD,  N.  Y. 

Bky.  albert  BABNE8.  Philadelphia. 

Rxv.  THOMAS  BBAINEBD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Ekv.  a.  D.  eddy.,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Ritv.  JONATHAN  F.  SraARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

M.  O.  HAL8TED,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rbv.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  R  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rbv.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.D.,         " 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Oonn. 

Ret.  LEONARD  BAOON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Oonn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Eaq^  "  " 

Rky.  HORACE  BU8HNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,      " 

How.  A.  M.  COLLINS,  "  " 

Rbt.  E.  BEECHEB,  D.  D.,  Boston,  MasB. 

WILLLAiC  ROPES,  Esq.,         "  " 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  We8t6eld,  Mass. 

Rbv.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y 

Ret.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SjPEAR,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  R.  S.  STORRS,  Jr.,  "  " 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARE,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  City. 

ooBRBBP02n>ma  sbobstast. 
Rbv.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  Gty. 

BBOOEDINO  SBOBBTABY. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

TRBA8T7BBB  AND  FINANOIAX  AOXNT. 

B.  0.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjounied,  and  the  new  Board  of  Direc- 
tors met  The  Eev.  Drs,  S.  BL  Cox,  A.  D.  Eddy,  and  A.  D. 
Smith;  Bev.  R  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  M.  0.  Halsted,  and  J.  B.  Pin- 
neo,  Esqrs.,  together  with  the  Treasurer,  were  appointed  the 
Consulting  Committee  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Board  theA  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Union  Church,  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October,  1858,  at 
four  o'clock,  p.  K. 
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CONSTITUTION 

or  THB 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Abtioui  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Sooietj  for  the 
Ph>motion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edncation  at  the  West 

Abt.  n.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,'  and  so  long 
only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of 
tiie  institntions  may  demand. 

Abt.  m.  There  shall  be  chosen  annnally  b^  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vioe^Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
aad  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Boara  shall  hare  power  to  fill 
its  own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any 
▼acancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President, 
Yioe-Preeidenta,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ez-officio  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IY.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  con- 
tributing annually  to  itsftmds;  and  thirty  dollars,  paid  at  one  time,  shall 
constitute  a  member  for  life. 

Abt.  y.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Abt.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  except  for  the  anpointment  of  a  Sea*etary  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present 

Abt.  Yn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  mvestigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
the  seyeral  institutions;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Society,  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Abt.  Yin.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  m^ority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  spedned  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Os  this  ninth  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  we  are  not  only 
very  forcibly  reminded  of  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  by  the  lapse 
of  another  year,  but  urged  to  renewed  activity  in  our  work  by 
the  decease  of  a  devoted  fellow-laborer,  Marcus  Wilbur,  Esq. 
For  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years  he  had  acted  as  Treasurer 
and  Financial  Agent  of  the  Society,  and  was  expected  to  make 
his  annual  pecuniary  statement  on  the  present  occasion.  But 
he  is  not  here.  On  the  16th  of  August  last,  his  Master  called 
him  to  his  final  account,  and  to  his  eternal  reward.  Bom  into 
the  kingdom  at  a  mos{  auspicious  period,  when  the  new  age 
of  benevolence  was  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  Church,  he  en- 
gaged, in  connection  with  kindred  spirits,  in  doing  what  he 
could  to  give  existence  and  efficiency  to  those  benevolent  or- 
ganizations which  are  the  glory  of  the  present  age.  During 
the  latterpart  of  his  life,  he  was  especially  identified  with  the 
cause  of  Cnristian  education — ^not  only  in  connection  with  this 
Society,  but  also  with  the  Central  American  Education  Socie- 
^.  In  each  of  these  positions  he  labored  with  unremitted 
fidelity  to  the  last,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  repair  the  breach 
occasioned  bv  his  death. 

It  is  well  for  us,  therefore,  to  linger  for  a  moment  and  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  this  departed  fellow-laborer,  as  he  speaks 
to  us  from  the  borders  of  the  grave.  Wo  better  position  could 
he  occupy  on  earth  for  rightly  estimating  the  importance  of 
our  work:.  A  few  days  before  his  decease,  he  was  inquired  of 
whether  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  those  of  us  who  would  be 
left  behind  to  toil  in  the  cause.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  summon- 
ing whatever  of  energy  wasting  disease  had  left,  "  go  on — gp 
on — ^it  is  a  glorious  cause — ^the  Lord  will  prospier  it."  Thw 
language  is  the  expression  of  a  deep  conviction  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  God — that  to  His  favor  are  to  be  traced  all  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  success — ^and  it  is  a  declaration  of  unwa- 
verfhg  confidence  that  He  will  grant  prosperitjr  to  the  enter- 
prise. We  cheerfully  accept  this  as  a  declaration  of  our  oum 
faith  in  respect  to  the  work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged, 
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and  we  would  not  only  take  to  our  own  hearts  the  dying  ex* 
hortation  of  our  fellow-laborer,  but  press  it  upon  dl  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  cause. 


OBSTACLES  OVERCOME. 

The  Society  has  now  at  least  a  brief  history,  and  this  is  a 
fitting  occasion  to  advert  to  any  grounds  of  encouragement 
which  that  history  may  aflFord.  In  previous  reports,  various 
obstacles  with  which  the  enterprise  has  had  to  contend,  have 
been  set  forth.  Upon  these  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  dwell — 
unless  upon  the  principle  that  obstacles  overcome  may  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  highest  grounds  of  encouragement. 
Some  declarations  made  at  a  public  meeting  in  behali  of  the 
Society,  held  in  this  city  some  months  since,  were  not  too 
strong,  viz.,  "The  Society  started  into  life  in  the  midst  of 
darkness  that  might  almost  be  felt,  and  if  *  the  grandeur  of  a 
benevolent  enterprise  (as  it  had  recently  been  well  said)  may 
be  measured  very  much  by  the  difficulties  with  which  it  has 
to  contend,'  and  the  overcoming  of  which  constitutes  its  sac- 
cess — then  no  little  of  grandeur  would  attach  to  the  enterprise 
in  which  this  Society  is  engaged,  and  no  mean  success  would 
be  regarded  as  having  crowned  its  efforts." 
-  The  very  nature  of  the  subject  with  which  it  has  had  to  deal, 
has  constituted  a  serious  obstacle  in  respect  to  a  large  class  of 
minds.  Divested  of  those  popular  elements  which  move  the 
sympathies  and  reach  the  springs  of  benevolent  action,  by  a 
vivid  array  of  immediate  and  obvious  results — it  has  reference 
to  objects  which  to  a  great  extent  lie  out  of  the  circle  of  com- 
mon observation,  and  whose  real  importance  can  only  be  ap- 
prehended by  an  intellectual  process  which,  to  say  the  least, 
multitucjes  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  out.  The 
inevitable  consequence  is,  that  the  power  of  motive  to  present 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  cause  is  weakened  just  in  proportion  to 
the  dimness  of  their  intellectual  vision  as  a  basis  of  faith. 
Through  the  thickest  gloom  of  the  American  Revolution,  far 
down  into  the  future,  the  venerable  John  Adams  could  see 
bonfires  and  illuminations,  and  hear  the  ringing  of  beUs,  the 
booming  of  cannon,  and  the  shouts  of  emancipated  millions. 
This  vision  nerved  his  arm  for  the  impending  conflict,  and  led 
him  joyfully,  in  connection  with  his  compatnots,  to  pledge  his 
life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred  honor  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Just  so  with  our  ancestors  in  respect  to  education.  Nothing 
is  more  interesting  than  to  go  back  and  notice  the  circle  of 
grciat  ideas  among  which  the  noble  men  moved  who  laid  the 
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fiDondations  of  this  nation,  and  especiallj  of  our  institutiona 
of  learning.  They  first  ascended  to  the  throne  of  God,  and 
there  link^  human  responsibility  and  human  destiny ;  and 
for  that  very  reason  brought  the  remotest  ages  within  the  field 
of  their  vision  and  within  the  range  of  theirplans  of  benevo- 
lence. The  "  Collegiate  Undertakers"  of  Yale  Oollejge,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Saybrook,  November  11,  1701,  recited  the 
reasons  for  embarking  in  that  enterprise  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  Whereas  it  was  the  glorious  design  of  our  now  blessed 
fathers,  in  their  remove  from  Europe  into  these  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, both  to  plant,  and  funder  the  Divine  blessing)  to  propa- 
gate in  this  wilderness  the  blessed  Beformed  Protestant  reli- 
gion, in  the  purity  of  its  order  and  worship ;  not  only  to  pos- 
terity, but  also  to  the  barbarous  natives" "  We,  their  un- 
worthy posterity,  lamenting  our  past  neglect  of  this  grand  er- 
rand"  "being  now  met,  do  order  and  appoint  that  there 

shall  be  and  hereby  is  erected  and  formed  a  Collegiate  School, 
wherein  shall  be  taught  the  liberal  arts  and  languages,  in  such 
place  or  places  in  Connecticut  as  the  said  Trustees,  with  their 
associates  and  successors,  do  or  shall  from  time  to  time  see 
cause  to  order." 

As  earlv  as  the  year  1648,  these  "  now  blessed  fathers" 
made  use  of  the  following  language — "  After  God  had  carried 
us  safe  to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  pro- 
vided necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared  convenient  places 
for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civil  government — one  of 
the  next  things  we  longed  for  and  looked  after  was  to  advance 
learning,  and  perpetuate  it  to  posterity— dreading  to 
leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  Churches,  after  our  present 
ministry  shall  be  in  the  dust.'' 

A  reviewer  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Report,  in  one  of  our  Quar- 
terlies,* holds  the  following  language  m  reference  to  the  Soci- 
ety:  "  It  requires  a  heroism  which  not  every  man  or  body  of 
men  possesses,  to  undertake  an  achievement  which  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  justly  appreciated  and  honored  till  its 
results  shall  have  been  developed  in  another  and  peVhaps  a  dis- 
tant age.  It  is  not  without  good  reasons,  as  we  hope  to  show, 
that  we  rank  the  enterprise  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged, 
and  all  kindred  enterprises,  among  the  most  heroic  and  useful 
ever  undertaken  by  associated  effort."  *  *  "Among  the 
men  of  the  present  age  who  are  doing  something,  trying  to 
make  themselves  of  use,  there  are  confessedlv  few  who  have 
the  patience  and  the  courage  to  toil  for  results  which  cannot 

*  New  Englander,  toI.  \M.,  No.  8. 
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reaolx  maturity  and  receive  a  tall  meed  of  applause  in  their 
own  day  and  under  their  own  eye.  To  worK  at  the  founda* 
tions  of  an  undertaking,  the  utility  of  which  is  to  be  experi- 
enced, and  the  excellency  of  which  is  to  be  recognized,  not 
while  they  are  alive  and  workinff,  but  by  generations  yet  un- 
born ;  to  work  without  the  stimulus  of  present  admiration  and 
applause ;  to  live,  not  to  themselves,  bat  for  others — ^not  for 
the  present,  but  for  a  coming  age,  as  our  fathers  did — ^is  not 
what  many  are  equal  to.  Oar  heroism  is  too  much  of  thai 
weaker  sort  which  demands  for  its  display  a  sphere  above 
ground,  where  every  blow  can  be  seen,  and  heard,  and  ap- 
plauded &r  and  wide  by  the  passing  generation." 

It  was  no  doubt  in  view  of  a  similar  difficulty  that  the  late 
Dr.  Dwight  remarked,  that  the  men  who  would  show  to  con^ 
mon  minds  the  true  connection  of  Colleges  with  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  would  be  a  benefactor  of  his  species. 


OOLLEQES  DISSOCIATED  FBOM  THE  SYSTEM  OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

But  this  is  not  all.  To  say  nothing  of  the  prejudices 
against  the  cause  which  had  been  created  in  the  public  mind, 
under  the  old  system  of  effort  in  behalf  of  Colleges,  the  So- 
ciety found  it  dissociated  from  the  great  system  of  benevo- 
lence, and  it  must  therefore  be  carried  before  the  Churches 
on  its  naked  merits,  and  reasoned  out.  So  far  from  having 
the  sustaining  power  of  its  true  relations  to  the  great  Christian 
enterprises  of  tne  age,  the  necessity  was  laid  upon  the  Society 
to  show,  that  it  recUly  held  such  relations^  and  thus  bring  this 
great  interest  to  occupy  its  true  position  in  the  grand  system 
of  benevolent  effort,  through  which,  with  God's  blessing,  dxe 
Churches  hope  to  evangelize  our  country  and  the  world. 

Any  one  can  see  the  difference  between  the  present  mode 
of  building  up  Institutions  of  learning  in  heathen  countries, 
as  compared  with  what  it  would  be,  in  case  it  were  entirely 
dissevered  from  the  cause  of  "Foreign  Missions."  Agents 
might  still  come  on  in  behalf  of  the  Seminaries  at  Lahainaluna 

Bebek, &c.,  &c.,  in  order  to  secure  funds  for  the  support 

of  Professors,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  purchase  of 
libraries  and  apparatus:  and  they  might  be  able  to  show 
conclusively,  that  such  Institutions  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  the  great  system  of  means  through  which  the  evange- 
lization of  the  heathen  was  to  be  effected.  Still,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  multitudes,  their  cause  would  lose  the  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  with  which  it  is  now  invested,  by  being  a  part  of  the 
complex  whole  denominated    "Foreign    Missions."      Some 
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might  even  have  their  soraples  about  its  being  a  reUgums  object 
at  all,  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  would  be  expended  for 
the  education  of  heathea  youth  promiscuously — many  of 
whom  might  be  utterly  destitute  of  piety,  and  ultimately 
become  "  lawyers  or  doctors,  or  infidels."  But,  however  this 
might  be,  to  secure  an  independent  hearing  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  land,  whether  as  advocates  of  particular  Institutions,  or  as 
agents  of  a  Society  for  the  promotion  of  common  school,  aca- 
demic and  collegiate,  or  theological  education  in  the  heathen 
world ;  they  would  find,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  invested 
with  many  and  formidable  difBcuIties. 

The  planting  of  Christian  Colleges  in  which  a  ministry 
oould  be  trained,  instead  of  being,  by  wav  of  emiDence,  the 
missionary  work  of  this  country,  as  it  was  long  anterior  to  the 
formation  of  any  of  our  existing  benevolent  organizations,  was 
entirely  left  out  of  the  system  as  these  organizations,  each  with 
its  specific  objects,  rose  into  being.  To  this  result  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  founding  of  Theological  Semina- 
ries largely  contributed,  by  abstracting  in  no  small  degree  the 
religious  element  from  Colleges.* 

Then  followed  the  formation  of  Education  Societies,  which 
had  simply  to  do  with  students  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
and  with  them  only  so  far  as  certain  BU[^lementary  provisions 
for  their  support  were  concerned.  The  exclusive  character  of 
these  provisions,  added  to  the  fiict,  that  they  were  secured 
througn  an-  organization  whose  claims  came  annually  before 
the  churches,  increased  the  effect  produced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Theological  Seminaries,  and  operated  to  transfer  the 
religious  element  from  the  complex  whole  of  the  system  of 
means,  necessary  to  provide  the  churches  with  an  educated 
and  evangelical  ministry,  and  concentrate  it  upon  a  portion, 
and  that  altogether  the  smaller  portion  of  that  system.  This 
portion  consequently,  in  the  view  of  multitudes,  became  con- 
'secrated,  and  cul  else,  however  much  it  might  in  reality  contri- 
bute to  the  grand  result,  was  yet  thought  to  he  so  remote  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  ministry,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
that  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  brought  into  the  category 
of  religious  objects. 

*"The  exercises  of  the  StndeDts/' sftys  President  Qaincy,  in  his  History  of 
Hanrard  College,  '*  had  the  aspect  of  a  Theological  rather  than  a  Literary  Insti- 
tation.  They  were  practised  twice  a  day  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  giving  an 
account  of  their  proficiency  and  experience  in  practical  and  spiritual  truths^ 
accompanied  by  theoretical  observations  on  the  language  and  logic  of  the  Sa^ 
cred  writings.  They  were  careful  to  attend  God's  ordinances,  and  be  examined 
on  their  profiting,  c&mmonpUtcing  the  sermons,  and  repeating  them  publicly  in 
the  Hall.  "  In  every  year  and  week  of  the  College  course,  every  class  wa« 
practised  in  the  Bible  and  catechetical  divinity.  This  was  the  order  of  things 
during  the  17th  century." 
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COST  OF  INSTBUOriON. 

The  eyils  of  this  state  of  things  may  be  shown  by  a  single 
illustration.  An  oi&cer  in  one  of  our  colleges,  who  ha^  paid  no 
little  attention  to  the  subject,  says :  "  Statistics  show,  &at  the 
eo8t  of  college  education  in  the  United  States,  is  four  or  five 
times  the  amount  received  for  tuition." 

The  entire  income  of  Harvard  University  in  1829,  was 
$44,169  87,  and  of  this  amount  only  $28,000— a  trifle  more 
than  one-half— was  received  from  term  bills  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  proportionate  amount  received  at  Yale  College, 
from  the  same  sources,  is  somewhat  greater ;  but  in  neither 
case  is  any  account  made  of  unproductive  funds,  such  as  Col- 
lege grounds.  Libraries,  Apparatus,  Ac.,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  required  appliances  for  the  work  of  in- 
struction. In  the  infancy  of  Institutions  the  disparitv  between 
the  actual  cast  of  college  instruction,  and  that  which  the  stu- 
dent pays,  is  still  greater.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that 
this  entire  cost  for  each  individual,  is  $100  per  annum,  and 
that  of  this  sum,  the  student  pays  $26  in  tuition.  Now  in 
order  that  any  indigent  youn^  man  maj  reach  the  minisfxy 
through  a  course  of  liberal  education,  it  is  lust  as  essential 
that  irom  some  source,  the  requisite  frinds  oe  provided  for 
reducing  the  expenses  of  his  education  by  the  $76,  as  it  is  that 
he  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  paving  the  $26 ; 
and  if  to  this  latter  sum  we  were  to  add  $60,  tne  total  would 
about  equal  the  annual  appropriations  of  Education  Socie- 
ties. From  each  of  these  sources  then,  $76  per  annum  would 
be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  who  is  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  and  if  either  were  wanting  he  would  &il  of  his 
end.  That  would  consequently  be  very  strange  logic,  which 
should  concentrate  the  entire  religious  element  upon  the  or- 
ganization through  which  one  of  these  amounts  was  secured, 
and  cast  out  the  other,  which  frimished  an  equal  amount,  as 
having  relations  to  the  ministry  so  remote  as  to  take  from  it 
all  just  title  to  a  place  among  the  Christian  enterprises  of  the 
age. 

And  the  result  is  not  essentially  varied  by  the  fact,  that, 
in  the  one  case,  the  $76  goes  for  the  exclusive  oenefit  of  those 
who  have  the  ministry  in  view ;  while  in  the  other,  it  reaches 
them  through  a  system  whose  benefits  extend  alike  to  all 
classes  of  students.  By  giving  this  broad  basis  to  Institutions 
of  learning,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Church,  in  the 
education  of  her  sons,  is  not  an  actual  ^iner  in  doliars  and 
cents.    But  if  otherwise,  she  yet,  in  the  wide  sweep  which  she 
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gives  to  her  own  iDflaence  ^ains  an  incidental  advantage, 
which  immeasurably  outweighs  all  considerations  of  a  pecu- 
niaiT  character. 

It  may  well  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  very  high  ground  of 
encouragement  that,  although  at  numerous  points  the  species  of 
logic  above  described  has  been  encountered,  it  has  yet  yielded 
to  argument,  and  comparatively  ceased  to  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society.  The  importance  of  this  point,  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  Christian  education  at  the  West,  and  through  that 
upon  tne  evangelization  of  that  land,  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. In  the  infancy  of  institutions,  and  especially  in  the 
new  States,  the  disparity  between  the  attucU  cost  of  college  in- 
struction and  that  which  the  student  pays,  is  much  greater 
titan  has  been  above  supposed.  It  must,  however,  be  fur- 
nished at  this  reduced  cost,  or  that  vast  region  can  never  be 
adequately  supplied  with  an  educated  and  evangelical  minis- 
try. But  in  no  portion  of  the  West,  has  this  great  work  been 
completed,  and  in  vast  regions  over  which  the  advancing  wave 
of  emigration  will  speedily  spread,  it  is  yet  to  be  begun. 


PECUNIARY  RESULTS. 

This  Society  has  now,  for  nine  years,  been  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  benevolent  mission ;  and  while  we  rejoice  in 
what  has  been  accomplished,  we  cannot  but  see  a  painful  dis- 
paritjr  between  the  measure  of  its  success  and  the  growing 
magnitude  of  the  work.  Still,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage — and  especially  in  view  of  the  comparative 
feebleness  of  the  appliances  which  the  Society  has  been  able 
to  command.  Its  pecuniary  results,  however,  are  vastly  great- 
er than  is  ordinarihr  supposed.  In  a  statistical  table  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  various  benevolent  societies,  and  recently 
published,  the  receipts  of  this  Society  for  the  first  eight  years 
are  put  down  at  $115,695.  The  following  note  is  then  ap- 
pended: "A  much  larjgersum  than  this  was  actually  given 
for  the  Colleges  in  this  space  of  time,  though  not  through 
this  Society."  The  additional  sum  here  alluded  to  would  ex- 
ceed $80,000 — ^for  which  the  Society,  by  this  statement,  gets 
•no  credit.  It  was  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  of  large  dona- 
tions, which  were  annually  reported  in  connection  with  the 
general  receipts — ^but,  as  was  judged  best  for  the  time  being  by 
the  Directors,  passed  directly  to  the  particular  institutions  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  consequently  did  not  appear  in 
the  Eeports  of  the  Treasurer.  Still,  with  limited  exceptions, 
these  donations  were  the  fruits  of  the  Society's  labors,  and  are 
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to  be  reckoned  among  its  results  just  as  much  as  similar  dona- 
tions which  reach  the  Treasury  of  the  American  Board  through 
the  influence  of  its  publications,  the  labors  of  returned  mis- 
sionaries, &c.,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  its  receipts. 
When  an  officer  of  an  institution  aided  by  the  Society  advo- 
cates the  cause  in  an  Eastern  pulpit,  he  stands  in  a  relation  to 
the  Society  ahoaost  precisely  similar  to  that  occupied  by  a  re- 
turned missionary  in  respect  to  the  Board  under  whose  com- 
missfon  he  acts. 

Great  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Permanent  Doc- 
uments of  the  Society ;  but  as  it  publishes  no  periodical,  it 
lacks  that  which  constitutes  one  of  the  great  elements  of  effi- 
ciency in  most  of  our  benevolent  organizations.  During  the 
last  year  there  were  published  bv  the  American  Board  210, 00() 
copies  of  the  Missionary  Herald ;  450,000  copies  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Missions ;  and  692,000  copies  of  the  Youth's  Dayspring 
— making  a  total  of  1,252,000  oi  these  three  monthly  publica- 
tions— ^being  an  average  of  104,333  copies  per  month.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  of  the  American  Messenger,  is- 
sued by  the  American  Tract  Society,  fall  annually  like  leaves 
all  over  the  nation.  These  various  publications,  in  the  way 
of  securing  contributions,  are  constant  and  rich  sources  of  rev- 
enue to  the  Societies  which  issue  them. 


AGENCIES. 

The  Agencies  of  the  Society  during  the  vear  have  been,  in 
number  and  description,  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 
The  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  funds — which  for  some 
time  have  existed  between  this  Society  and  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Education  Society  at  New- York,  and  the  Western  Edu- 
cation Society  at  Auburn,  have  been  continued,  and  with  re- 
sults which  mlly  vindicate  their  wisdom,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  While  there  has  been  no  amalgamation  of  these  So- 
cieties, and  nothing  done  that  aflfects  the  integrity  of  either — 
yet  their  relations  to  each  other  have  been  such  that  the  generic 
idea  of  Christian  education  has  been  kept  before  the  Churches ; 
and  thus  not  only  has  an  obviously  increased  magnitude  been 

S'ven  to  the  cause,  but  the  two  departments  represented  bv 
em  have  been  held  in  their  trtie  relations  to  the  great  worK 
of  furnishing  the  Church  with  an  educated  and  evangeli- 
cal ministry.  Under  this  combined  influence,  in  co-operation 
with  other  providential  movements,  the  cause  has  been  stead- 
ily and  surely  rising.  Modifications  of  the  system  from  time 
to  time  will  no  doubt  be  required,  in  order  to  meet  growing 
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demands — ^bnt  these  will  not  be  very  difiScult  either  of  ap- 
prehension or  of  execution ;  provided  proper  regard  is  paid  to 
the  present  voice  of  Providence  and  the  teachings  of  history 
in  respect  to  the  Education  cause. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

There  have  been  issued  during  the  year :  of  the  Annual 
Report,  2,000  copies;  Abstract  of  the  same,  4,000;  Annual 
Discourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  1,000 ;  Address  at  the  An- 
niversary, by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk\  2,000 ;  Address  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  delivered  at  Boston,  2,000:  in  all  11,000 
copies.  Also,  the  individual  whose  generous  contribution 
called  out  the  Premium  Essay  on  the  Educational  System  of 
the  Puritans,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jesuits,  has  fur- 
nished the  Society  during  the  year  with  the  means  of  circulat- 
ing gratuitously  500  copies  of  that  work. 


FINANCIAXi  STATEMENT. 

From  the  Treasurer's  account,  it  appears  that  the  balance 
in  the  Treasury  by  the  last  Report  was  $869  25.  By  a  vote 
of  the  Board  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  present  nnancial 
year  closed  on  the  15th  of  06tober,  thus  making  the  year 
consist  of  only  eleven  and  a  half  months.  The  amoucit  re- 
ceived during  this  period  was  $20,617  89.  This  includes  the 
amount  raised  under  the  arrangements  existing  between  the 
Societv  and  the  Central  American  Education  Society,  together 
with  the  Western  Education  Society,  by  which  in  certain  sec- 
tions, joint  collections  are  made,  under  the  agencies  of  this 
Society,  and  divided  in  accordance  with  principles  agreed 
upon  by  the  respective  parties. 

Amount  raised  in  connection  with  the  Western  Education 
Society,  $2,374  88,  of  which  $445  75  were  disbursed  bv  this 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  Western  Colleges,  and  the  balance, 
after  meeting  expenses  of  agency,  was  paid  by  the  former 
Society  to  beneficiaries  under  its  care. 

Amount  paidi  Central  American  Education  Society  from 
joint  collections,  $2,445  23,  less  $500  for  expense  of  agency. 
Salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  Secretary,  compensation  to 
Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent,  Office  rent,  fuel,  postage, 
stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  &c,,  $1,913  17.  Sal- 
aries of  other  agents  and  expenses  connected  with  their 
agencies,  including  $266  82  incurred  during  previous  year. 
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$3,847  77.  Printing  Annual  Report,  Annual  Discourse,  and 
other  documents,  $420  24.  Balance  in  the  Treasury  after  the 
disbursements  of  the  year  to  the  several  Institutions  aided 
by  the  Society,  $646  17,  and  in  part  specifically  designated  by 
donors. 


CONDITION  AND  WANTS  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

Marietta  College.  ^ 

Two  years  since  an  effort  was  commenced  to  secure  for 
this  Institution  the  sum  of  $18,000,  on  condition  that  when- 
ever this  amount  was  realized,  the  College  should  relinquish'' 
all  further  claims  upon  the  Society.  At  the  last  Anniversary 
$11,434  45  of  this  amount  had  been  secured,  exclusive  of  280 
acres  of  land,  the  gift  of  two  individuals  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Since  that  time,  $2,255  75  have  been  added.  A  do- 
nation of  $50  by  Joseph  Battell,  of  New- York  City,  was  omit- 
ted in  the  last  Keport.  This  added  to  the  above  makes  the 
present  total  $18,740  20.  One  subscription  of  $500  in  addi- 
tion has  been  made  payable  on  conoition  that  the  whole 
amount  is  realized.  The  land  as  yet  remains  unsold  and  with- 
out valuation. 

Of  the  donations  and  subscriptions  thus  far  obtained,  there 
are  two  of  $1,000  each,  one  of  $600,  eight  of  $500,  one  of 
$250,  one  of  $220,  two  of  $200,  one  of  $150,  and  twenty- 
seven  ^)f  not  less  than  $100  each.  It  is  of  great  importance 
both  to  the  Institution  and  to  the  Society  that  what  is  lacking 
be  made  up  as  speedily  as  possible.  When  the  whole  is  real- 
ized, it  will  barely  make  the  income  of  the  Institution  equal 
its  outgoes  on  the  present  scale  of  expense.  One  of  the  Pro- 
fessors writes :  "The  Society  has  aided  through  dark  days, 
and  we  would  remember  the  aid  wifli  unfeigned  gratitude. 
The  new  year  has  opened  finely,  the  Institution  was  never 
more  prosperous  than  at  present.  We  have  the  sons  of  some 
of  the  first  men  in  the  State,  and  we  believe  the  reputation  of 
the  College  is  constantly. advancing."  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Institution  is  from  the  pen  of  an  Eastern  traveller, 
who  attended  its  last  commencement: 

A  little  more  than  sixty-four  years  ago,  Gen.  Rnfus  Putnam  led  his 
band  of  New-England  colonists  to  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  and  landed  them 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  They  were  met  by  a  company  of  fHendly 
Delawares,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Oapt.  Piper.  Dr.  Hil- 
dreth,  the  indefatigable  historian  of  the  pioneers  of  Ohio,  and  the  accom- 
plished naturalist,  has  had  a  painting  executed  of  the  landing  of  the  colo- 
nists.   Some  of  the  portraits  are  taken  from  paintings  now  in  existence. 
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The  scene  is  a  thrilling  one,  and  as  yon  look  at  nature  in  its  wild  Inxn- 
riance,  for  the  f  rst  time  visited  by  actual  settlers,  the  mighty  contrast 
rashes  upon  you.  Now  the  very  place  where  Gen.  Patnam  was  greeted 
in  so  friendly  a  manner  by  the  Indian  warrior,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towns  in  the  Western  country,  and  occupied  by  a  vigorous,  intelligent,  and 
highly  moral  people.  The  scenery  is  surpassingly  beautifal,  not  so  bold 
as  that  in  Old  Berkshire  or  among  the  Highlands,  but  placid,  and  pic- 
turesque in  a  degree  rarely  found. .  The  Ohio,  ever  flowing  on  in  solemn 
majesty,  together  with  the  Muskingum,  elegantly  finnged  with  grand  old 
forest  trees,  lend  a  beauty  to  the  scene  which  it  would  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess. The  highlands  in  the  vicinity  are  somewhat  broken,  and  are  con- 
trasted with  the  monotonous  levels  of  the  interior  of  the  State. 

The  means  of  education  have  from  the  first  been  promineutly  before 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Perhaps  no  body  of  colonists  can  be  named 
which  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  intelligent  and  influential  men  as  that 
which  settled  Marietta.  These  men  made  general  education  an  object 
of  such  importance,  as  led  them  to  make  large  provisions  for  its  promotion. 
Always  in  the  front  rank  in  this  respect,  the  town  is  now  second  to  none 
in  the  State.  Its  Union  Free  Schools,  with  the  High  School,  to  which 
those  desiring  it  are  admitted  aiter  proper  preparation,  are  now  accessible 
to  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privileges.  The  buildings  for 
these  schools  are  substantial  and  well  arranged,  and  are  really  ornaments 
to  the  town. 

The  principal  attraction  of  Marietta  for  intelligent  strangers  is  found 
in  the  College.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  few  individuals  determined  to 
erect  a  large  building  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  and  purchased 
for  its  site  a  lot  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country.  With  a  liberality  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
the  citizens  of  Marietta  and  vicinity  have  not  only  erected  this  bmlaing  and 
a  beautiful  chapel,  with  library,  society  and  recitation  rooms,  but  they  have 
also  contributed  many  thousand  dollars  towards  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  College.  With  the  aid  of  generous  friends  in  New  England,  the  In- 
stitution has  very  nearly  attained  to  independence. 

With  reference  to  the  provisions  niade  for  the  instruction  of  young  men 
at  Marietta  College,  I  shall  depend  upon  the  statements  just  made  to  me  by 
a  professional  teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  first  Eastern  col- 
leges. This  gentleman  has  been  in  constant  attendance  for  several  days  on 
the  examination  of  the  College  classes.  He  says  that  the  examinations 
were  of  a  kind  to  test  the  attainments  of  the  students,  and  to  prove  how 
thorough  and  patient  had  been  the  attentions  of  their  instructors.  The 
exercises  of  the  graduating  class  on  commencement  day  were  of  a  manly 
and  independent  character,  evincing  great  attention,  not  merely  to  rhetoric 
and  elocution,  but  to  thought.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  founders  of  Ma- 
rietta College  feel  proud  as  they  see  the  noble  institution,  built  by  their 
liberality,  bearing  such  excellent  fruit.  The  society,  the  beauty,  and  sa- 
lubrity of  the  location,  and  the  extensive  facilities  afifbrded  for  mental 
improvement,  point  out  Marietta  College  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  insti- 
tutions north  of  the  Ohio.  It  deserves,  and  it  should  continue  to  enjoy 
increasing  patronage  and  confidence  from  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  young  men. 

The  President,  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D.  D.,  is  now  absent  in  Europe,  to 
expend  ten  thousand  dollars  in  books  to  add  to  Ihe  library.  This  sum  was 
furnished  by  a  few  individuals.  The  two  literary  societies  have  each  an 
extensive  library,  to  wjiich  additions  are  constantly  making. 
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Illinois  Ob%c.— $50,000  effort. 

The  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing earnest  appeal : 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Society  for  the  snm  of 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  is  more  by 
$250  than  our  estimated  deficit  for  last  year ;  but  the  result  has  shown 
that  this  deficit  was  then  estimated  too  low  by  fully  that  amount.  I 
would  also  request  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees,  and  in  accordance  with 
their  deliberate  instructions  given  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
subject,  permission  to  solicit  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  from  the  field 
of  its  operations,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  completion 
of  the  proposed  endowment  fund  of  Ulinois  College.  A  little  more  than  three 
years  ago  the  Trustees  engaged  in  an  efibrt  to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  This  work  has  been  prosecuted  tiius  far  entirely  in 
those  portions  of  Illinois  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  and  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Very  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  have  been 
subscribed,  but  as  most  of  the  subscriptions  are  on  long  time  (though 
bearing  interest),  the  actual  value  of  the  subscription  cannot  be  estimated 
at  more  than  thirty  thousand.  In  order  therefore  to  secure  a  substantial 
fund  of  fifty  thousand,  it  is  deemed  indispensable  to  raise  twenty  thousand 
more,  and  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  informed  we  must  look  for  this  sum 
to  the  friends  of  learning  in  the  Eastern  States.  We  believe  that  we 
have  done  all  or  nearly  all  which  can  be  accomplished  for  some  time  to 
come  in  this  field.  It  is  indeed  but  simple  justice  to  say,  that  the  success 
of  the  efibrt  in  the  community  around  the  college  has  far  exceeded  our 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  will  be  remembered  in  after  times,  if  the 
college  is  sustained,  as  a  noble  liberality  to  the  cause  of  learning. 

To  us  it  appears  that  there  are  reasons  of  no  small  force  and  cogency 
why  this  college  should  without  further  delay  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  a 
substantial  and  sufficient  endowment:  Ist.  It  is  the  oldest  Protestant 
college  in  existence  west  of  Ohio  amd  north  of  the  Ohio  Kiver.  It  was 
begun  in  the  very  infancy  of  this  State  and  of  the  whole  ^North-West, 
and  for  twenty-three  years  has  stood  up  amidst  the  thousand  confiicting 
and  heterogeneous  efemei^ts  as  the  representative  of  liberal  learning. 
Here  it  stood  when  the  population  of  the  State,  now  swelled  to  a  million, 
scarce  numbered  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Here  it  stood  while  the 
wolves  were  howling  through  the  beautiful  grove  which  forms  its  back- 
ground. Is  it  just  to  the  sacred  cause,  that  an  institution  which  has  so 
long  represeutea  it,  and  in  such  circumstances,  should  simply  live  on  in 
feebleness  and  inefficiency  ?  The  past  history  of  this  college  places  it  ia 
relations  to  the  cause  of  learning  which  no  new  institution  can  sustain  till 
years  have  passed  over  it.  The  friends  of  learning  cannot  suffer  it  to  lan- 
guish and  decline,  without  inflicting  a  deep  and  sensible  injury  on  the 
cause  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  It  would  be  conceding  a  victory  to 
that  spirit  of  superficialism,  mammonism,  and  materialism,  which  is  the 
greatest  danger  that  threatens  our  country.  If  the  cause  of  learning  in 
this  State  deserves  support — if  it  is  worth  sustaining,  then  does  this  insti- 
tution deserve  the  comparatively  email  addition  we  ask  to  its  resources  as 
necessary  to  render  it  pennanent,  respectable,  and  efficient. 

2d.  The  relations  of  this  college  to  our  religious  history  give  it  a  pecu- 
liar claim  to  the  fervent  afiections  and  efficient  support  of  all  who  love 
our  glorious  Home  Missionary  enterprise.  It  is  the  direct  ol&pring  of  that 
enterprise.    It  owes  its  existence  and  its  present  growth  to  the  felt  neces- 
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sity  of  providing  from  onr  churches  and  oar  own  famlliefl  those  supplies 
of  cultivated  and  teaching  minds,  and  especially  of  religious  teachers, 
which  we  have  hitherto  heen  able  to  obtain  for  the  most  part  only  from 
those  venerable  seats  of  learning  which  our  pions  fathers  founded  along 
our  Atlantic  border.  It  was  founded  as  a  vital  organ  of  a  great  people, 
whereby  oar  sons  may  be  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  walks  of  sancti* 
fied  learning,  and  qualified  to  be  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  through  all 
our  own  borders  and  wherever  on  earth  the  Master  may  demand  their 
services.  Already  has  it  called  from  the  plough,  the  workshop,  and  the 
counting-room,  a  goodly  band,  who,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  generous 
mental  culture,  are  preaching  Christ — most  of  them  to  the  growing  com- 
munities of  the  West,  but  some  of  them  beyond  the  seas  and  in  heathen 
lands;  and  some  of  them  have  died  with  the  Christian  armor  on.  Others 
too  are  hastening  on  to  join  in  the  same  work,  and  give  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  Christ  in  the  Christian  ministry.  Nor  has  the  college  only 
educated  the  sons  of  the  church  in  human  learning.  Many  of  its  alumni, 
who  are  now  successful  laborers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  here  first  drew 
the  breath  of  spiritual  life.  Outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  often 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  €rod's  people,  and  not  a  few  who  were  seeking  an 
education  for  worldly  ends,  have  here  begun  to  learn  how  great  things 
they  must  suffer  for  Christ  For  several  years  past  general  revivals  have 
not  occurred,  but  during  these  same  years  a  goodly  number  of  souls  have 
been  converted  under  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  thus  affording  us  the 
most  cheering  evidence  that  the  Lord  has  not  deserted  us. 

Thus  has  this  college  been  looked  to  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
by  our  fee  We  churches  and  struggling  pastors  as  a  day-star  of  hope — a 
precious  token  of  coming  prosperity  and  power  to  the  church  of  Christ; 
and  can  it  in  such  circumstances  be  longer  allowed  to  languish  in  feeble- 
ness and  want,  without  weakening  the  hands  and  disconraging  the  hearts 
of  God's  people  ?  Wjll  it  not  also  give  their  enemies  a  direct  advantage, 
aomewhat  like  the  defeat  of  Israel  before  the  walls  of  Ai  ?  Will  not  the 
enemies  with  whom  we  contend  take  fresh  <sourage,  and  gather  fresh 
strength,  from  our  weakness  and  inefficiency?  For  myself  I  can  sa^,  I 
have  for  years  felt  the  depressing  influence  of  our  weakness  in  the  midst 
of  such  growing  elements  of  strength  as  those  by  which  we  are  surround- 
ed. We  are  behind  the  times,  and  are  known  to  be  so.  We  are  attempt-  * 
ing  mighty  results  with  resources  obviously  inadequate.  It  is  high  time 
this  college  be  placed  on  the  truly  respectable  looting  for  which  I  am 
pleading,  or  be  abandoned,  that  it  may  no  longer  represent  a  sacred  and 
holy  cause  which  it  can  neither  adorn  nor  defend. 

8d.  The  only  remaining  consideration  which  I  will  adduce,  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  speedy  completion  of  our  endowment,  is  the  new  re- 
lations in  whicl)  we  are  placed  to  the  more  venerable  seats  of  learning  in 
our  land,  by  recent  changes  in  locomotive  arts.  Probably  in  three  years 
from  this  time,  the  spot  where  I  am  now  writing  will  not  be  removed 
more  than  three  days  from  Princeton  or  Tale,  Union  or  Harvard.  The 
consequence  is  obvious,  our  best  etforta  in  the  course  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion can,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  have  no  other  effect  on  these  and  other 
venerable  institutions  of  the  older  States,  than  to  increase  their  patronage 
from  the  very  fields  in  which  we  are  operating.  In  this  effect  of  our  labors 
we  rqjoice.  It  brings  us  into  the  position  of  fellow-laborers  with  those 
venerable  seminaries  where  most  of  us  were  first  introduced  to  the  walks 
of  learning.  But  it  is  too  obvious  that  in  such  a  juxtaposition  as  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  country  are  destined  to  stand  in  to  each  other,  no  col- 
lege can  live  in  a  state  of  feebleness  and  languor.  It  must  be  rendered 
truly  liberal  in  its  system  and  its  appointments^  or  it  will  be  regarded  with 
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undisguised  contempt.  We  must,  therefore,  without  delay  make  our 
Western  coDeges  respectable  and  efficient,  or  thej  will  be  shamed  out  of 
existence  by  &eir  direct  juxtaposition  to  those  institutions  'which  have  so 
long  represented  and  adorned  the  cause  of  learning  in  the  older  States. 
This  consideration  detraota  nothing  from  the  necessity  oi  coU^;es  in  these 
new  and  remote  States.  No  facilities  of  communication  can  ever  bring 
the  mass  of  our  populati(Mi  to  feel  the  influenees  of  colleges,  however  ex- 
cellent, located, in  different  States,  as  they  would  feel  one  located  in  their 
own.  A  proper  movement  in  behalf  of  liberal  learning  can  never  be  pro- 
duced in  any  of  these  States  except  by  means  of  home  institutions^  I  am, 
therefore,  instructed  by  the  trustees  of  Illinois  College,  to  request  the  consent 
of  the  directors  that  efforts  may  be  early  commenced  within  the  field  of  the 
Society's  operation,  to  raise  the. sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of 
this  endowment  fund  of  this  college ;  and  to  (mure  the  Directon^  that 
iohenever  that  wm  sJutll  ha/oe  heen  receivedy  there  will  remain  no  further 
necemty  that  thit  eoUeffe  ehould  receive  aid  from  tke  Society.  I  also 
deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  in  case  thia  consent  is  granted,  no  pains  wiB 
be  spared  to  make  such  arrangements  that  I  can  mywlf,  as  early  as  March 
or  April  next,  co-operate  with  the  agents  of  the  Society  in  endeavoring  to 
raise  the  sum  desired,  and  I  pray  God  to  give  you  wisdom  in  your  deliber- 
ations and  discussions  on  this,  to  my  mind  very  serious  subject,  and  to  the 
friends  of  Christian  learning,  the  heart  and  the  hand  to  meet  the  crisis  int» 
which  it  seems  to  me  Divine  Providence  has  brought  us.  A  portion  of  thia 
twenty  thousand  dollars  the  trustees  are  willing  to  take  in  the  shape  of 
*  permanent  scholarships. 

Wcibash  Oollege, 

One  of  the  Professors,  in  renewing  their  application  for  aid, 
says :  "  Our  expenses  are  somewhat  Increased,  so  that  to  keep 
us  from  running  in  debt  we  need  from  the  Society  the  year  to 
come  $2,000,  wnich  sum,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  ana  Trus- 
tees, is  respectfully  solicited,  and  I  trust  with  some  sense  of 
our  obligation  to  a  generous  public,  who  have  hitherto  ex- 
'  tended  to  us  the  helping  hand  so  liberally.  Our  subscriptions 
in  Indiana  towards  buildings  have  been  advanced  somewhat 
during  the  past  year.  The  precise  amount  I  cannot  state. 
But  we  feel  encouraged  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  put 
up  the  large  building  for  Chapel  and  other  public  uses  next 
year.  The  Normal  School  building  will  be  inclosed  this  fall 
and  finished  next  sprine.  Our  term  opens  with  an  increased 
number  of  students,  and  our  prospects  for  usefulness  are  fair.** 

Knox  Oollege. 

The  President  of  Knox  Oollege,  in  a  renewed  application 
for  aid  in  behalf  of  that  Institution,  makes  the  following  state- 
ments : 

1.  All  the  college  officers,  in  addition  to  the  lahors  ordinarily  imposed 
on  tlie  brethren  in  other  colleges,  perform  duties  daily  in  the  other  depart- 
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ments  of  the  institntion.  2.  The  inoome  of  those  departments  has  exceeded 
the  expenses  by  $1,010.  8.  I  have  received  some  volnnteer  aid  for  my 
own  support  from  different  persons,  of  which  I  have,  as  they  have  directed, 
credited  the  College  $500.  Without  this,  and  the  aid  from  the  academical 
department,  the  College  would  not  have  received  money  enough  to  keep  it 
in  operation,  as  but  little  money  has  been  paid  in  interest  on  notes ;  that  is, 
on  the  "  productive  fund,"  and  as  stated,  part  of  the  "  inoome"  is  credited 
in  the  students*  notes  for  tuition,  etc.  4.  Again :  The  trustees  have  ex- 
pended between  six  and  seven  thousand  dollars  in  building  during  the  year 
covered  by  this  report.  5.  Also,  College  lands  have  been  sold,  increasing 
somewhat  the  permanent  funds  of  the  College,  but  leaving  a  cath  debt 
against  our  treasury,  accumulated  wholly  during  the  past  year,  of 
$2,748  08. 

This  debt  we  had  hoped  to  have  avoided,  but  it  must  be  met,  and  un- 
less oxxT  pro  rata  proportion  of  cud  from  the  College  Society  is  raided,  or 
your  income  or  ours  from  other  sources  vastly  increased,  this  debt  of  some- 
thing less  than  three  thousand  dollars,  will  consume  and  cripple  our  cash 
means  so  as  to  deprive  us  of  the  ability  to  procure  additions  to  our  library, 
cabinets  and  apparatus  (additions  for  which  our  classes  are  now  actually 
suffering)  for  several  years  to  come.  We  shall  soon  be  compelled  to  pro- 
cure additions  to  our  library  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  dollars.  Our 
main  public  building,  which  is  to  contain  our  permanent  public  rooms,  is 
still  to  be  erected,  and  must  cost  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
But  the  executive  committee  have  added  two  hundred  dollars  to  our  cur- 
rent expenses  by  increase  of  salaries  for  the  coming  year,  and  further  in- 
crease must  inevitably  soon  be  made. 

We  are  srateful  to  God,  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  donors  for  the 
help  extended  to  us,  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  our  energies 
to  the  work  of  instruction. 

Iowa  College. 

Eev.  Ephraim  Adams,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  Iowa 
College,  in  a  communication  to  the  Director,  says : 

In  renewing  our  application  to  you  for  continued  aid,  first  permit  us 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  readiness  with  which  you  have  admitted 
our  cherished  Institute  to  the  circle  of  siiifiilar  institutions  aided  by  the 
Society  which  you  represent.  In  itself  your  aid  was  timely.  Indeed, 
without  it  we  see  not  how  we  could  have  advanced  and  enlarged  as  the 
Providence  of  God  seemed  to  indicate  as  our  duty  to  do.  Besides,  our 
hearts  are  cheered  by  your  confidence  in  us,  while  our  connection  with 
you  puts  us  in  the  public  eye  on  a  sort  of  vantage-ground.  We  will  not 
forget,  in  gratitude,  to  say  tliat  we  trust  the  go^  hand  of  our  God  has 
been  upon  us. 

Our  library  has  been  increased  in  value  by  donations  thereto  to  the 
amount,  perhaps,  of  $200,  and  $2,000  have  been  paid  to  us  as  part  of  the 

help  promised  by  our  old  friend  Dea.  C ,  of  Connecticut.  Also,  after 

paying  up  all  the  expenses  of  the  present  year,  and  collecting  our  dues, 
we  shall  nave  something  like  $400  to  expend  upon  the  library  and  appa- 
ratus. Then  can  we  begin  another  year  upon  our  old  principle :  ^*  Free- 
dom from  debt"  Besides  this,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Associ- 
ation of  Iowa,  held  at  Muscatine  in  June  last,  nearly  $350  were  pledged, 
and  a  part  paid,  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  present,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  professorship.  'Tis  proposed,  so  far  as  praeticable,  to  give  our  churches 
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the  opportnnity  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  contribute  for  the  same  ob- 
ject. And  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  we  intend  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  annually  bringing  the  institution  in  some  shape  before  the  churches  for 
their  patronage,  that  it  may  grow  in  their  sympathies  with  their  growth 
and  strengthen  with  their  strength.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
the  condition  of  the  College  seemed  to  require  the  addition  of  two  to  the 
corps  of  instructors.  They  accordingly  voted  to  obtain  a  principal  of  the 
preparatory  department  and  a  tutor. 

We  want,  tlierefore,  $1,000,  which  we  ask  of  your  Society,  simply  to 
keep  the  machinery  running.  Then  we  want  as  much  as  we  possibly  can 
get  from  our  friends,  any  where  and  every  where,  for  the  endowment  of 
professorships  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  the  increase  of  the 
library,  apparatus,  &c.,  <tc.,-as  you  very  well  know.  We  ask,  as  you 
perceive,  simply  enough  to  meet  thev  current  expenses,  in  view  of  our 
own  efforts  in  other  directions  for  permanent  investments  in  money  or 
otherwise,  which  effort*",  by  the  way,  we  shall  ever  feel  bound  to  make  in 
consistency  with  the  relation  we  sustain  to  your  Society.  In  making  our 
application,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  do  no  more  thaii  present  this  simple 
statement. 

With  our  enterprise,  its  nature,  importance,  Ac,  you  are  acquainted,  with 
our  efforts  you  sympathize,  and  we  trust  you  will  be  ready  to  continue  the 
helping  hand.  We  wish  you  the  blessing  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will,  in  your  efforts  to  promote  a  truly  Chris- 
tian education  at  the  West,  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  best 
interest  of  our  country,  and  through  it,  of  the  world. 


Behit  College, 
The  President  of  this  Institutiorl  writes : 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  in  every  respect  the  most  prosperous  the 
institution  has  yet  seen.  For  the  first  time  the  balance  between  our  in- 
come and  our  outlay  is  on  the  side  of  the  income.  Reckoning  what  is  due 
on  the  earning  of  the  College  for  the  past  year  as  if  collected,  the  debt 
which  has  been  slowly  accumulating  from  vear  to  year  up  to  the  present 
time,  appears  reduced  by  nearly  two  hundred  dollars.  The  number  of 
students  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  their 
general  character  for  strength  and  maturity  of  mind  is  also  higher  than 
ever.  There  has  been  an  evident  and  gratifying  advancement  of  scholar- 
ship and  general  order  and  subordination  among  the  members  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  to  crown  all,  under  the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
eight  or  ten  of  the  students  have  been  hopefully  converted  to  God,  and 
the  measure  of  Cliristian  character  and  influence  in  the  College  has  been 
considerably  increased.  These  evident  signs  of  prosperity  have  greatly 
encouraged  the  hearts  of  those  directly  concerned  in  the  enteri)ri8e,  and 
have  gained  for  it  additional  sympathy  and  confidence  with  the  public  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  fact  that  the  amount  of  appropriations  received 
during  the  year  from  your  Society  has  been  larger  by  half  than  that  of 
any  previous  year,  will  account  in  no  small  part  for  these  happy  results. 
You  will  trace  in  every  feature  of  this  statement  the  realization,  in  mea- 
sure, of  your  aims  and  hopes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  increased  favor 
of  your  cause  with  the  churches,  which  has  enabled  you  to  enlarge  your 
benefactions  to  the  various  institutions  to  whose  aid  you  minister,  we  find 
the  ground  of  greater  confidence  than  ever,  and  the  stimulus  to  more  vig- 
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oroiis  and  UDtiring  efforts  in  all  our  important  work.  This  identification  in 
aim  and  labor  and  success  of  our  action  with  yours,  stands  out  more  clearly 
year  by  year,  and  ^ives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  association  which  unites 
us.  We  ate  reaping  the  benefits  of  your  prosperity,  and  would  make  you 
partakers  in  full  of  our  honor  and  joy,  while  to  God  belongs  all  the  glory 
of  all  we  may  both  accomplish ;  as  it  is,  I  trust,  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  that  in  our  respective  spheres  we  labor. 

The  College  has  hitherto  expended  almost  nothing  directly  in  purchas- 
ing books  for  the  library.  Some  sixteen  hundred  volumes  have  been  col- 
lected by  contributions  from  various  sources,  but  they  are  of  quite  a 
miscellaneous  character.  Every  department  of  learning  which  comes  into 
the  course  of  instruction  demands  a  series  of  works  more  or  less  costly, 
to  be  furnished  at  hand  for  consultation  or  thorough  investigation  by  both 
faculty  and  students.  Without  such  provision,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
establish  or  maintain  such  a  standard  of  scholarship  as  is  required  of  every 
true  college.  There  is  no  way  to  secure  this  provision  but  by  going  into 
the  market  prepared  to  purchase  with  money  what  we  really  want.  The 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  sundry  items  of  apparatus. 

Our  estimates  have  uniformly  been  made  with  a  careful  regard  to  our 
actual  wants.  We  have  never  yet  received  from  the  society  all  we  have 
asked  and  needed,  and  yet  we  have  never  been  able  to  work  through  the 
year  at  an  expenditure  less  than  our  estimate.  The  balance  between  the 
actual  expenditure  and  the  receipts  has  either  been  relieved  by  means  de- 
rived from  unexpected  sources  or  has  passed  into  the  debt.  These  remarks 
are  made  only  that  the  Society^s  Board  may  understand  our  case  as  it  is. 

The  labor  of  instruction  will  be  increased  the  coming  year  by  our  hav- 
ing  four  college-classes.  We  roust,  therefore,  be  at  some  additional  expense 
under  that  head.  The  general  interests  of  the  College  will  also  require 
some  one  of  the  faculty  to  be  relieved  of  a  part  of  the  labor  hitlierto  per- 
formed. 

Wittenberg  College. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  circular,  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  in  behalf  of 
the  Faculty  and  Boam  of  Directors  of  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  by  Professor  F.  W.  Conrad,  will  show  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  friends  of  this  institution  are  prose- 
cuting efforts  for  its  endowment  among  the  Lutheran  Churches ; 

Dearly  Beloved: — The  object  of  this  circular  is,  to  communicate  to 
you  the  pressing  wants  of  Wittenberg  College,  and  to  enlist  your  co-ope- 
ration, in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Board  of  Directx)r8  to  relieve  them. 
The  liabilities  of  the  institution  are  about  $10,000,  which  the  city  of  Spring- 
field has  undertaken  to  meet.  To  supply  the  wants  of  the  Collegiate  De- 
{>artment,  place  it  above  the  effects  of  flactuations,  keep  the  tuition  at  a 
ow  rate,  relieve  the  Professors  from  over-taxation,  increase  their  number, 
and  render  more  efficient  their  instructions,  the  Board,  have  adopted  a 
plan,  to  raise  $100  annually  for  five  years,  on  an  average,  in  every  pas- 
toral charge  pertaining  to  the  field  of  the  institution.  Both  their  Theo- 
logical Professors  are  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  plan. 

Your  special  attention  is  requested  to  the  plan  of  endowing  two  Theo- 
logical Professorships.  You  are  aware  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
founding  of  this  institution,  was  the  raising  up  and  sending  forth  of  a  pious 
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and  edaoated  ministry,  to  supply  the  wants  of  onr  destitate  Church  in  the 
West.  No  toition  being  paid  for  instruction  in  Theology,  the  Professors 
must  be  supported  by  the  interest  of  funds  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Having 
no  endowment  for  this  department,  efforts  were  made  to  induce  a  number 
of  our  members  in  the  East  to  support  one  of  them,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  of  the  West,  to 
support  the  other  for  five  years,  with  the  understanding,  that  during  that 
time  these  Professorships  should  be  endowed. 

To  accomplish  this  indispensable  object,  $20,000  must  be  secured,  until 
the  time  when  our  present  sources  of  support  shall  cease.  Of  this  sum, 
there  is  subscribed  and  paid  about  $5,000.  The  plan  adopted  to  secure 
the  remaining  $15,000  is  the  following:  to  induce  one  hundred  individ- 
uals in  our  Churches  to  pay  $100  each  in  five  annual  instalments,  at  6  per 
cent,  interest,  until  the  principal  shall  be  paid.  Thus  $10,000  will  be 
realized.  The  College  Society  voted  the  institution  $1,000  annually  for 
five  years,  toward  the  support  of  its  professors. 

Now,  how  shall  we  urge  upon  you,  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  us,  in 
this  circular,  the  importance,  yea,  the  necessity,  of  your  taking  a  part  in  this 
work?  Shall  we  remind  you  of  the  necessity  of  this  institution  ?  Have  you 
not  seen  it  in  the  desolations  of  our  Zion?  Have  you  not  heard  it  in  the 
wailings  of  the  destitute  in  the  West?  And  have  you  not  mourned  over  our 
losses  as  a  Church,  for  the  want  of  it  years  ago?  Must  we  recall  its  past  his- 
tory, tell  you  of  its  difficulties,  recount  its  discouragements,  narrate  its  afflict- 
ing providences,  and  describe  the  sacrifices  made  for  it,  in  order  to  arouse 
your  sympathies,  and  draw  forth  your  helping  hand?  Need  we  turn  your 
eye  to  the  page  of  the  history  of  its  successes,  in  educating  the  minds, 
cultivating  the  hearts,  and  directing  the  lives  of  the  many  precious  young 
men  who  have  received  its  instructions?  Follow  those  who  have  gone 
forth,  to  preach  the  gospel  at  home  and  in  heathen  lands ;  those  who  are 
engaged  in  instructing  the  youth  of  our  country;  and  those  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  various  useful  pursuits  of  life,  and  estimate  the 
good  which  the  institution  is  accomplishing  through  them! 

Need  we  attempt  to  convince  you  that  it  is  the  hope  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  Church  in  the  West?  that  without  it  we  cannot  develop  our  educa- 
tional material,  nor  improve  our  people  intellectually,  nor  supply  our  pulpits 
with  educated  and  devoted  ministers,  to  elevate  them  religiously,  and  tiiat 
its  success  depends  upon  the  response  which  is  given  to  the  different  calls 
we  are  now  making  ?  Dare  we  not  hope  that  one  hundred  men  can  be 
found,  who  will  respond  to  this  call,  and  unite  in  endowing  one  Theo- 
logical Professorship,  and  thereby  save  the  one-half  of  the  endowment  of  an- 
other? If  MANT  individuals  in  other  denominations  endow  Professorships 
ALOiTB,  and  if  single  congregations  do  the  same,  can  it  be  possible  that 
there  are  not  one  hundred  individuals  in  all  our  congregations  who  will 
endow  one  together?  And  while  in  other  Churches,  many  individuals 
contribute  to  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
are  there  none  in  ours  who  will  begin  to  give  by  scores  and  hundreds? 

The  first  eflfort  to  procure  funds  was  made  in  Springfield, 
and  resulted  in  a  subscription  of  $5,000,  to  be  paid  in  five 
annual  instalments  with  interest.  The  plan  for  raising  $100 
annually  for  five  years  in  each  pastoral  charge  connected  with 
the  Institution,  has  been  successfully  prosecuted,  and  this 
amount,  on  an  average,  secured  in  each  charge  which  could 
be  visited.    The  plan  of  procuring  one  hundred  individuals 
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ix>  pay  $100  each,  in  five  annual  instalments,  with  interest,  for 
the  endowment  of  one  Theological  Professorship,  has  been 
carried  forward  with  encouragement,  and  forty  names  secured. 
The  amount  subscribed  in  all  these  efforts  is  dbout  $18,000^ 

"We  were  much  encouraged,"  say  the  Professors,  "by  the 
response  made  by  the  Society  to  our  request,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  and  Faculty  are  hereby  gratefully  tendered. 
Our  efforts  on  our  field  of  operation  have  likewise  tended  to 
encourage  us;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  can  thank  God,  and 
take  courage  in  the  continued  prosecution  of  our  work." 

Seminary  of  the  Oermah  Evangelical  Conference  of  the  West. 

The  following  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Society : 

GrBSTTLSMEN ! 

The  time  of  the  animal  meeting  of  your  Board  is  approaching,  and  we 
therefore  hasten  to  give  yon  a  trne  report  of  the  present  state  of  our 
Seminary.  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  considerable  assistance  rendered 
to  ns  by  your  Society.  The^  aid  we  have  received  from  the  Christian  be- 
nevolence by  your  agency  was  not  of  little  importance  to  ns,  and  we  know 
not  what  we  should  have  done  without  it,  unless  the  Lord  had  raised  us 
other  helpers.  Our  feeble  fkith  has  been  strengthened,*  and  we  feel  much 
encouraged,  for  the  Lord  has  brought  us  hitherto.  There  is  at  present  but 
one  professor  for  the  Theological  department,  since  the  other,  who  had  no 
salary,  accepted  a  call  as  pastor  of  an  Evangelical  Church  in  a  very  desti- 
tute part  of  this  State.  Professor  Binner,  whose  salary  is  but  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  teaches  five  hours  a  day,  besides  preaching  now  and  then  in 
the  neighborhood.  As  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perform  all  the  labors, 
and  no  advantage  for  the  students  if  he  must  do  so,  we  have  taken  the  ne- 
cessary steps  to  elect  another  professor,  and  of  course,  additional  salary 
is  to  be  provided  for. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  two  students  received  ordination,  and  entered 
the  field  of  labor,  where  we  could  employ  many  faithful  laborers  if  we  had 
them.  The  President  of  the  institution  gives  to  all  the  students  the  tes- 
timony of  a  very  good  character,  that  they  are,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
?ious  young  men,  most  all  of  them  giving  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart, 
heir  zeal  and  industi'y  is  commendable,  and  the  success  in  study  is  in  gen- 
eral very  encouraging.  They  sustain,  also,  some  Sabbath  schools  in  the 
house  and  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  financial  state  of  the  institution  is  less  discouraging  than  it  was  last 
year.  On  the  first  of  June  we  were  indebted  for  $1,800,  making  an  in- 
crease of  $200  since  last  year.  You  see  that,  even  with  your  important 
help,  we  have  failed  to  meet  our  current  and  extraordinary  expenses.  How- 
ever, we  hope  this  debt  will  be  paid  off  by  the  first  of  January,  1868 ;  for 
Mr.  Bigelow,  of  New-York,  who  feels  a  great  «nd  warm  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  countrymen,  has  kindly  offered  to  us  a  donation  of 
(500  to  pay  our  debts,  if  ue  will  bring  up  the  balance  at  the  close  of  this 
year.  And  we  hope  we  can  do  so.  Almost  every  member  of  our  synod 
has*pledged  himself  to  raise  a  certain  sum  from  his  people  to  release  the 
institution  from  its  whole  debt.    But  for  the  present  ^nanclal  year  we 
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need  absolutely  $1,500  to  meet  the  current  expenses  for  salary,  board, 
clothing,  etc.  The  resources  of  the  institution  are  very  limited  and  small. 
We  have  no  endowments  of  professorships,  no  funds,  no  lands,  no  regular 
income  except  the  compensations  for  board,  which  will  be  $200  this  year, 
and  the  small  proceeds  of  a  religious  monthly  paper ;  besides  this  we  must 
claim  tlie  charity  of  our  poor  churches  and  friends  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 
In  reference  to  this,  we  made  an  appeal  on  them  to  make  up  a  general  col- 
lection at  the  anniversary  of  the  Keformation  for  the  benefit  of  our  house, 
and  we  sacceeBed,  for  the  receipts  for  the  benefit  of  our  house  from  the 
churches  and  friends  were,  the  last  financial  year,  about  $900.  We  rejoice 
in  stating  to  you  that  the  interest  of  our  people  in  our  cause  is  increasing, 
notwithstanding  we  have  to  go  through  honor  and  dishonor — through  evil 
report  and  good  report.  Many  feel  the  demoralizing  influence  of  atheism 
and  vulgar  rationalism,  that  the  eternal  truth  of  tiie  Gospel  alone  can 
save  this  generation  from  ruin — that  they  must  have  it  preached  and 
taught;  they  farther  feelthe  want  of  ministers  to  organize  churches  and 
to  supply  vacancies,  and  they  become  convinced  by  and  by.  that  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  way,  of  obtaining  faithful  ministers  for  tnis  and  future 
time  is  by  supporting  a  Theological  Seminary. 

Thank  God,  four  students  of  our  house  labor  already  among  the  Ger- 
mans, who  give  evidence  of  the  blessings  and  usefulness  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  this  will  increase  their  zeal  in  supporting  it.  We  desire  to 
redouble  the  number  of  students,  but  it  is  the  Lord  who  alone  can  inspire 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  w6rk  of  the  ministry,  such  as  have 
faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  him.  Such  we  want  very  much  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  German  emigrant  population,  desiring  to  bring  thousands  of 
them  under  the  influence  of  the  blessed  Gospel.  But,  alas !  few  are  the 
laborers,  and  our  ntimber  is  insuflBcient  to  provide  for  them.  Even  if  a 
brother  receives  a  call  to  another  organized  church,  we  hardly  can  fill  up 
the  vacancy,  for  our  only  recourse  for  the  present  is  our  Seminary,  as  we 
cannot  look  to  Germany,  but  must  almost  depejid  upon  our  own  American 
institutions. 

You  surely  feel  with  us,  to  be  highly  necessary  to  pray  that  it  may 
please  the  Lord  to  give  us  success  in  our  own  work,  that  our  institution 
may  prosper,  and  that  we  may  see  many  faithful  ministers  trained  up  in  it, 
who  become  a  blessed  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  to  lead  many  sinners 
to  Christ  Jesus  our  Redeemer,  and  who  make  resbtance  to  atheism  and 
wickedness  by  preaching  Gospel  truths. 

But  we  are  obliged  to  ask  a  continuance  of  your  patronage,  and  to  re- 
new our  application  for  an  annual  aid.  We  have  stated  already  that  the 
estimate  of  expenses  for  the  present  financial  year,  ending  the  31st  of  May, 
1853,  is  $1,500,  not  including  the  salary  of  another  professor,  whom-  we 
are  anxious  to  obtain.  The  appeal  on  our  people  to  obtain  contributions 
to  pay  off  our  debt,  very  probably  will  lessen  their  donations  for  our  cur- 
rent outgoes  this  year.  While  we  endeavor  to  make  it  a  duty  to  our 
churches  to  support  this  institution,  we  feel,  hoVever,  that  we  are  not  less 
directed  by  Providence  to  your  benevolence.  We  must  be  modest  in  our 
desires,  for  you  have  different  other  colleges  under  your  care,  who  claim 
your  aid,  but  we  beg  you  to  consider  that  our  institution  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, being  the  youngest  of  the  colleges  under  the  fostering  care  of  your 
Society.  If  you  ask,  what  is  absolutely  needed  from  your  Society  ?  we 
are  tempted  to  say,  boldly,  we  want  an  increase  of  aid,  considering  what 
our  wants  are  at  this  time,  and  because  we  hope  to  gain  another  professor 
soon.  But  we  leave  it  to  the  Lord,  who  has  shown  his  mercifulness  so 
gloriously  to  us,  to  direct  you  in  reference  to  it,  trusting  that  you  will  deal 
with  our  institation  like  a  kind  and  tender  mother,  who  fosters  her  small- 
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est  and  weakest  child  -with  the  greatest  care,  because  it  wants  it  the 
most. 

We  finally  remark,  that  the  Board  has  found  it  advantageous  to  buy 
from  Congress  eighty  acres  of  land  joining  the  college- ground,  to  secure 
for  the  institution  timber  and  fuel.  By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  R.  Bigelow, 
we  received  a  new  printing  press  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  seminary ; 
and  the  same  genileman  has  offered  $500  to  erect  a  house  for  the  press 
and  lodgings  for  the  printer.  We  are  at  work  already,  but  we  thought  it 
good  to  build  a  dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.;  in  the  same  hous^,  to  gain  room 
in  the  seminary  building  itself,  but  in  doing  so,  we  are  obliged  to  borrow 
a  few  hundred  dollars  again,  for  building  is  very  expensive  where  the  sem- 
inary is  located — ^a  fact  which  you  will  please  to  consider  alsp,  when  you 
make  your  appropriations. 

Measures  are  taken  to  make  application  for  a  charter  from  the  State  at 
the  approaching  session  of  Legislature,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  granted. 
By  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Lewis  E.  Nollan,  Pres, 
A,  Baltzee,  Secr^y, 

RyoivaU  and  Concert  of  Prayer, 

In  five  of  tile  eight  Colleges  aided  by  the  Society,  there 
have  been,  during  the  year,  more  or  less  hopeful  conversions, 
and  in  some  of  them  revivals  of  great  interest.  The  President 
of  Beloit  College  writes : 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  give  you  the  following  brief  acconnt  of 
the  season  of  special  religious  interest  enjoyed  in  our  college  last  spring. 
The  good  influences  of  the  Spirit  were  clearly  manifested  on  the  day  of  the 
college-fast  in  Februaify.  The  various  religious  exercises  of  the  institution 
had  been  previously  marked  by  an  interested  attention,  and  the  weekly 
prayer-meetings  of  the  students  were  well  sustained.  Some  indications 
of  revival  had  also  appeared  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  village.  The 
way  had,  no  doubt,  been  thus  silently  preparing  for  the  work  that  fol- 
lowed. 

The  services  of  the  day  of  fasting  consisted  of  a  prayer-meeting  at  the 
college  chapel  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  general  meeting  for  prayer  and  con- 
ference at  uie  Congregational  church  in  the  afternoon.  Both  exercises 
were  well  attended  by  the  students  and  church  members  from  the  village. 
In  the  evening,  the  churches  had  their  regular  weekly  prayer-meeting.  A 
deep  solemnity  pervaded  all  the  meetings.  Earnestness  in  prayer  and  hum- 
ble fervor  in  exhortation  attested  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  impress- 
ing Christian  hearts  with  a  sense  of  need,  and  of  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  feeling  thus  originated  was  deepened 
as  days  passed  on.  It  appeared  in  the  prayer-meetings  both  of  the  stu- 
dents and  of  the  churches,  especially  of  tne  Congregational  church.  Some 
were  soon  found  anxious  and  inquiring  the  wav  of  salvation.  Kot  many 
days  after  the  fast,  Mrs.  Merrill,  the  principal  of  the  Female  Seminary 
in  the  village,  died.  This  event  came  in  with  other  things  to  increase  the 
religious  interest,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  young  of  both  sexes.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances,  the  number  of  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  Congregational  church  was  increased,  and  for  four  or  five  weeks  nearly 
every  evening  was  occupied  with  some  religious  service.  The  work  was 
still  and  quiet,  unmarked  by  any  excitement,  and  never  as  general  as  was 
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desired,  bnt  the  resnlts  were,  I  betieve,  for  the  most  part  genuine  and 
precious.  For  some  time  few  of  the  impenitent,  except  members  of  the 
college  or  of  the  female  seminary,  were  interested.  Some  others  were 
afterwards  included.  There  seemed  no  abatement  of  interest  until  the 
close  of  the  term  in  both  the  institutions,  and  the  meetings  were  quite  well 
sustained  until  the  end  of  the  vacation.  The  good  influence  was  felt,  in- 
deed, through  the  whole  of  the  summer  term,  though  I  think  no  conver- 
sions took  place  after  the  close  of  the  vacation. 

Jnst  before  the  separation  at  the  dose  of  the  spring  term,  an  incident 
occurred  of  special  interest  to  the  members  of  the  college.  It  was  the 
death  of  one  who  had  been  for  a  little  time  a  member  of  the  freshman 
class,  who  about  a  year  before,  while  in  the  preparatory  department,  had 
first  found  hope  in  believing  on  Jesus.  He  was  a  young  man  of  more  than 
common  ability  and  promise.  Compelled  by  sicldiess  to  leave  the  class, 
soon  after  joining  it,  he  went  home  to  linger  two  or  three  months  and 
then  die.  In  the  midst  of  the  revival,  when  the  students  were  about  to 
separate,  the  news  of  his  death  came.  His  loss  was  sincerely  mourned, 
for  he  was  a  youth  to  be  esteemed  and  loved,  but  the  affliction  was  re- 
lieved by  the  bright  evidence  he  gave  that  his  hope  was  not  a  delusion. 
Such  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  Christian  hope,  as  well  as  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  came  with  might  to  affect  the  minds  of  his  fellow-students. 

The  result  of  the  work,  so  far  as  the  college  was  concerned,  was  the 
hopeful  conversion  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  students,  andihe  evident  eleva- 
tion of  the  tone  of  piety  in  the  institution  generally.  We  have  occasion 
for  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  this  refreshing  visitation,  and  to  him  be 
ascribed  all  the  glory.  I  think  we  may  safely  recognize,  in  connection  with 
it,  a  fresh  testimony  to  his  faithfulness  in  answering  his  people^s  prayers, 
and  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  college-fast  as  an  occasion  to 
call  forth  the  fervent  prayers  of  Christians  in  behalf  of  our  literary  insti- 
tutions. It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  day  earlier  in  the  season  is  not 
preferable  to  that  now  observed  as  a  fast.  The  spring  vacation  comes  on 
too  soon  after  it,  and  the  best  part  of  the  winter  is  passed  before  it,  as  it 


Marietta  OoUege, 
One  of  the  Professors  writes: 

Our  last  senior  class  numbered  nine.  Five  of  these  were  professors  of 
religion.  The  remaining  four  became  deeply  interested,  and  at  the  time, 
all  were  considered  as  hopefully  pious.  One,  however,  was  at  no  time  very 
decided,  and  probably  would  not  now  regard  himself  as  a  pious  man.  The 
three  others  are  all  men  of  talents,  and  will  wield  an  extensive  influenoe 
if  God  spares  their  lives.  We  hope  they  will  all  become  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  There  were  five  others,  who  were  subjects  of  the  work,  and  still 
others  who  were  a  good  deal  affected.  God  seems  to  have  given  an  earn- 
est spirit  of  praver  to  many  of  his  children.  In  connection  with  a  series  of 
meetings  held  m  Harmar,  by  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Wickes  and  Gould,  the  at- 
tention of  several  was  arrested.  The  concert  of  prayer  was  a  day  of 
deep  and  solemn  interest.  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  of  Putnam,  was  with  us 
on  that  and  several  preceding  days,  and  his  labors  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  a  blessing,  even  to  some  who  were  not  connected  with  the 
institution.  We  trust  this  work  of  grace  is  not  yet  finished.  0  that  our 
churches  would  remember  the  source  from  which  thev  are  to  be  supplied 
with  men,  furnished  in  head  and  heart  for  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry, 
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and  be  moro  earnest  in  their  cries  to  God  for  the  descent  of  his  Spirit  npon 
oor  Colleges. 

Illinois  College, 

The  President  of  this  Institution  furnishes  the  following 
infonnation : 

There  is  nothing  in  the  religions  history  of  the  College  for  the  last  year 
which  is  very  striMng;  there  was  no  general  reviyal.  A  goodly  number 
of  our  students  are  earnestly  and  consistently  pious.  The  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  is  attended  by  them  with  great  regularity,  and  with  the  happiest 
results ;  and  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year  there  was  pleasing  evidence 
that  religious  truth  was  exerting  more  than  ordinary  influence  over  the 
minds  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  students. 

During  the  year  a  few  were  hopefully  converted  to  God ;  some  during 
a  season  of  religious  interest  in  the  village,  and  others  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  peculiar  interest  felt  except  in  a  small  circle  of  religious  students. 

I  cannot  state  the  number  v^th  accuracy,  till  a  little  more  light  shall 
be  thrown  upon  the  question  bv  their  fruits.  We  can  speak  of  two  wiUi 
confidence,  and  we  have  hope  for  others. 

Knox  GoUege. 

The  President  writes : 

We  enjoyed  last  winter,  for  the  fourth  time  in  six  years,  a  most  precious 
revival  in  our  College  and  village.  Four  young  men  in  the  College  course 
have  united  with  the  Church,  and  an  equal  number  have  professed  hopes 
in  Christ,  who  have  not  yet  united  themselves  in  covenant  with  his  people. 
Six  or  eight  in  the  preparatory  class,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  in  all  this  De- 
partments of  the  Institution,  were  hopeful  subjects  of  the  work.  Its  most 
interesting  features  were  seen  in  the  deepened  and  enlarged  experience  of 
some  who  had  backslidden  from  God. 


Iowa  OoUege. 

"  We  trust,"  says  one  of  the  Trustees,  "  that  the  good  hand  of  our  Grod 
has  been  upon  us.  His  presence  has  not,  indeed,  for  the  past  year  been 
in  marked  power  among  Uie  students,  and  yet  his  presence  has  been  there. 
The  decided  religious  interest  in  the  Institution  continues  strong,  and  con- 
stant, and  steady.  The  daily  prayer-meeting  has  been  regularly  sustained. 
Indeed,  we  think  the  religious  influences  thrown  around  the  young  men 
are  peculiarly  favorable.  We  trust  the  College  will  be  for  the  birth-place 
of  souls,  as  well  as  the  training  of  those  already  bom  into  the  kingdom." 

Wittenberg  College, 

A  season  of  special  religious  interest  has  been  enjoyed  in 
this  Institution.    From  information  derived  from  Prof.  Con- 
Tad,  it  appears  that  early  in  January  special  efforts  were  made 
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by  preaching,  prayer,  and  conversation  among  the  students. 
The  Spirjt  of  God  accompanied  these  means  with  saving  power, 
and  eleven  most  promising  young  men  were  hopefully  con- 
verted. The  state  of  piety  in  the  Institution  was  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  ministry  will  receive  valuable  accessions  to  its 
ranks. 

As  it  may  serve  to  awaken  increased  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject now  under  consideration,  and  inspire  confidence  in  the 
people  of  God  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  for  this  spe- 
cific object,  we  give  the  following  brief  notices  of  revivals  in 
other  colleges  tnan  those  aided  by  the  Society,  and  which 
were  published  within  a  few  months  of  the  concert. 

1.  Jefferson  College^  Pa,  "Between  fifty  and  sixty  have  expressed 
hope  in  Christ,  and  others  are  anxiously  inquiring  the  wav  to  Zion." 

2.  Centre  College^  Ky,  "  Many  signs  of  a  season  of  blessing  had  been 
observed  by  those  who  looked  for  snch  things  amongst  the  members  of  the 
church  and  others,  both  in  the  college  and  congregation  previous  to  the 
communion  on  the  third  Sabbath  in  March ;  and  on  that  day  five  were  ad- 
mitted on  examination,  two  of  them  students,  and  one  or  both  but  recently 
awakened  to  earnest  inquiry. 

'^Yesterday  the  communion  was  again  administered,  when  ninety-eight 
stood  up  togetiier  to  profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  their  hope  of  his  sal- 
vation. Many  more,  no  one  knows  how  many,  have  expressed  themselves 
as  indulging  the  same  hope;  many  more  are  still  anxious  to  know  the  way 
of  life ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  human  being  in  the  whole  mass  of  earnest 
listeners  from  evening  to  eyening  who  did  not  manifest,  more  or  less,  a 
deep  and  solemn  interest  in  the  matter  of  their  personal  salvation. 

"  The  chief  accessions  are  from  the  youth  of  the  congregation  and  the 
college,  who  have  been  objects  of  prayer  and  gospel  instructions  for  a  lonir 
time.  About  forty  of  the  students  of  Centre  College  have  thus  fkr  nnited 
themselves  to  the  church;  others  stand  prepared  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they 
hear  from  their  parents ;  and  others  are  still  struggling  and  praying  for 
light  to  lead  them  to  pardon  and  peace,  tiome,  perhaps,  are  trying  to 
Ahake  off  or  sin  away  the  deep  and  serious  impressions  made  upon  tibem 
during  those  days  and  nights." — Pres,  Herald, 

3.  Oglethorpe  Uhicernty^  Ga.  ^^  About  twenty  of  the  students  have 
professed  conversion.  The  last  Thursday  in  February  was  observed  as  a 
day  of  prayer  by  the  faculty,  students,  and  citizens.  A  special  prayer- 
meeting  was  held  at  night  by  the  pious  students.  At  this  meeting  an 
extraordinary  influence  descended  upon  the  company,  and  they  were  all, 
saints  and  sinners,  melted  into  tears." — Southern  Prwyyterian, 

4.  Miami  Uhiffernty^  Ohio,  ^^  There  b  a  good  work  going  on  at  Ox- 
ford, which  commenced  in  the  village,  and  is  now  extending  in  the  town. 
Professors  of  religion  are  revived,  b^ksliders  are  reclaimed,  and  from  forty 
to  fifty  in  the  coUege  and  town  (the  nu\}ority  in  the  college),  are  either 
r^ioing  in  hope,  or  anxionsly  inquiring.  Some  of  the  students  who  have 
become  subjects  of  the  work,  attend  the  Associate  Reformed  and  New 
School  churches.  Tliere  is  quite  a  large  number  of  pious  young  men  in 
the  Institution. 

^^  An  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  revivals  in  Oglethorpe 
and  Miami  Universities  and  Centre  College  is.  that  they  began  nearihv  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  concert  of  prayer  for  colleges  "—PrM.  ((fthe  We$t. 
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5.  WiBiUyan  Unifoenity^  MidcUetoum^  Oann.  "  There  appeared  strong 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  set  apart  for  fasting 
and  prayer  for  colleges,  and  they  have  since  multiplied.  -  Some  backsliders 
have  been  reclaimed;  pions  students  have  been  strengthened;  and  a  few 
hopeful  conversions  have  taken  place." — CongregatioTialut, 

6.  McKendree  College^  III.  "  In  March  last  a  revival  had  been  for 
some  time  in  progress  in  that  Institution,  and  had  extended  to  the  people 
of  the  town  and  vicinity." 

7.  Genesee  College^  If,  Y,  "  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  praise  of  God's 
glorious  grace,  that  we  now  are  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  revival  of  re- 
ligion among  the  students  in  the  college  and  seminary.  Scores  are  anxious, 
and  many  have  been  converted.  The  work,  from  present  indications,  prom- 
ises to  become,  for  extent  and  power,  much  like  that  of  the  last  winter. 
Let  our  praying  friends  abroad  continue  to  remember  us,  that  the  revival 
spirit  may  never  depart  from  these  institutions,  and  that  no  term  may 
pass  without  witnessing  more  or  less  of  Grod's  saving  power  among  the 
unconverted." — Correspondent  of  Northern  Ohrietian  Advocate, 

8.  Howard  College.  The  President  of  Howard  College,  a  Baptist  in- 
stitution in  Alabama,  states  that  twelve  of  the  students  have  been  con- 
verted during  a  period  of  religious  interest,  and  fifteen  or  twenty. of  the 
pupils  in  the  Judson  Female  Institute. 

9.  Wakeforest  College.  ''We  learn  that  the  "Wakeforest  College,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina,  is  no^  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  with  near  one  hundred  pupils ;  and  arrangements  for  its  endow«  % 
ment  are  in  active  progress.  The  college  eiyoyed  a  powerful  revival  a 
month  ago,  embracing  all  the  higher  classes,  and  having  but  nine  (Fresh- 
men) unconverted  out  of  the  whole  college.  Twelve  in  the  whole,  a  num- 
ber hardly  exceeded  in  any  other  year  since  the  observance  of  the  annual 
concert  for  colleges. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  these  converted  young  men 
will  consecrate  themselves  to  the  Christian  ministry  when  the  demands  for 
candidates  is  so  urgent  and  the  supply  so  inadequate." — N.  Y.  Beeorder. 

10.  Waterville  College.  "  We  learn  from  private  sources,  that  the  work 
of  grace  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  as  havmg  commenced  in  this  place, 
continues  with  increased  power  and  interest.  Something  like  twenty-five 
students  were  hopefully  converted  during  the  month  of  April.  The  work 
commenced,  apparently,  immediately  upon  the  observance  of  the  concert 
of  prayer  for  colleges  in  February  last,  and  has  now  many  features  of  very 
great  interest." — Beflector. 

11.  Zetoie^rg  University^  Fenn,  Number  of  hopeful  con  versions 
unknown. 

The  number  of  institutions  in  which  revivals  have  been  enjoyed  since 
the  last  concert  of  prayer,  is  believed  never  to  have  been  exceeded  in  the 
most  fftvored  year  of  college  revivals. 

In  view  of  these  results,  the  editor  of  the  Congregational^ 
Journal  well  says :  "  It  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  most  lively 
gratitude  of  every  Christian  bosom,  to  learn  that  God  has  not 
forgotten  to  be  gracious  to  the  Academies  and  Colleges  of  our 
country.  Again,  while  the  Churches  were  assembled  on  the 
Annual  Concert,  to  pray  for  them,  God  heard,  and,  almost 
before  they  asked,  he  answered.  The  results  of  the  College 
Concert,  furnish  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  power 
of  prayer  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  modem  records  of  the 
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Church.  We  may  also  see  the  method  by  which  the  destitute 
Churches  are  to  be  supplied  with  Pastors,  and  the  heathen  with 
Missionaries.  Eevivals  in  Colleges  and  lower  Seminaries  of 
learning  will  do  the  work."  At  the  last  Concert  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges  in  Boston,  it  was  stated,  that  during  the  last  ten 
years,  600  young  men  had  been  converted  in  connection  with 
New  England  Institutions.  Facts  authorize  the  belief,  that  a 
much  larger  number  than  this,  in  all,  have  been  converte^d 
in  connection  with  the  Institutions  at  the  West  that  are  aided 
by  the  Society'. 

A  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board,  who  has  recently  visited  the  Indian  tribes,  says :  "  Our 
Colleges  are  remembered  in  their  prayers.  Missionaries  have 
been  waked  up  before  day  by  youth  praying  for  a  blessing  on 
Colleges  and  Schools." 

Great  good  may  result  from  securing  the  resort  to  Institu- 
tions of  learning  of  young  men  already  pious ;  and  so  far  as 
Education  Societies  have  contributed  to  this  result,  their  in- 
fluence has  been  eminently  salutary.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  undue  reliance  has  not  been  placed  upon  this  method 
of  correcting  evil  at  our  Colleges,  and  of  purifying  streams  which 
flow  from  fountains  regarded  by  some  as  necessarily  corrupt 
This,  at  least,  is  influence  superinduced^  and  however  import- 
ant it  may  be  as  an  auxiliary^  yet  the  true  and  great  idea,  no 
doubt,  is  to  have  all  arrangements  and  appointments  such  that, 
with  God's  blessing,  ihQ  fountains  themselves  may  be  kept  pure, 
and  consequently,  in  all  their  outflowings  carry  a  fertilizing 
and  saving  influence  over  society. 

A  benevolent  individual,  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  Concert  of  Prayer  ior  Colleges,  has  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be 
offered  as  a  premium  for  an  essay  that  shall  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful manner  unfold  the  subject,  and  press  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Churches.  These  revivals  are  the  true  glory  of 
American  Colleges,  and  they  present  them  in  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  in  a  his- 
tory of  German  Universities,  published  in  1838  in  the  Quar- 
terly Eegister  of  the  American  Education  Society,  uses  the 
following  language : 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  so  little  decidedly  religions  influence  is 
exerted  upon  the  students  by  the  professors  in  the  German  uniyersities. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  by  far  title  greater  part  of  the  professors 
themselves  care  but  little  about  religion.  They  have  got  beyond  Christi- 
anity, which  many  of  them  class  with  the  religious  systems  of  antiquity, 
which  time  has  abolished.  In  one  of  the  most  distinguished  universities  of 
bU  Germany,  out  of  some  sixty  professors,  regular  and  irregular,  not  more 
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than  fifteen  or  twenty  are  at  all  in  the  habit  of  going  to  any  ohurch  what- 
ever. Very  few  of  even  the  professors  of  the  Theological  departments 
ever  pray  in  their  classes.  Many  of  them  are  only  laymen.  I  was  utterly 
astomshed,  when  attending  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  professors  of  Theo- 
logy, who  are  reputed  to  be  orthodox,  to  find  that  they  commenced  and 
ended  their  lectures  without  a  word  of  prayer.  There  are,  however,  such 
men  as  Professor  Tholnck,  who  take  the  deepest  interest  in  promoting  real 
piety  among  their  pupils.  Otitic  omnes  !  In  this  most  important  respect, 
oar  American  colleges,  theological  schools,  and  academies,  have  infinitely 
rho  advantage  over  the  German  universities  and  gymnasia. 


ABQUMENT  FBOM  HISTOBY. 

The  perpetual  co-existence  and  the  intimate  union  of 
Christianity  and  learning,  are  facts  which  lie  upon  the  very 
surface  of  human  history.  And  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the 
former  is  the  great  fountain-head  of  the  latter — that  the  wants 
of  man,  as  a  fnoral  and  religious  being — ^wants  growing  out  of 
his  relations  to  God  and  eternity,  are  the  unfailing  source  of 
intellectual  activity,  and  that  here  is  the  origin  of  those  influ- 
ences which  from  age  to  age  sweep  over  the  surface  of  human 
society,  and  so  stir  its  depths  as  to  furnish  perpetual  security 
against  universal  stagnation. 

As  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  light,  it  follows  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  that  teachers  qualified  to  unfold  its 
doctrines,  and  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of  its  truths  as  the 
business  of  life,  would  be  among  its  primary  and  perpetual 
necessities.  And  if  we  follow  down  the  current  of  history,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  leading  and  most  effectual  method 
adopted  by  the  church  in  different  ages  for  meeting  this  great 
want,  has  been  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  learning. 
As  the  Society  is  engaged  in  a  similar  work,  it  may  serve  to 
give  an  impidse  to  our  enterprise,  if  we  glance  at  the  teachings 
of  history  in  respect  to  this  point. 

To  ascend  the  current  no  higher  than  the  days  of  Samuel, 
we  may  there  start  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  whose  ex- 
istence connects  with  the  notable  age  of  sacred  lyric  poetry 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  influence  of  these  schools  was  felt 
over  the  whole  period  from  Samuel  to  Malachi ;  and  if  the 
place  of  instruction  and  the  place  of  worship  had  not  become 
•absolutely  identical,  thev  were  so  blended,  that  through  them 
religion  and  learning,  hand  in  hand,  reached  the  Christian 
era.  The  Great  Teacher,  among  his  first  works,  established  a 
school  in  which  he  could  instruct  those  who  should  proclaim, 
the  Gospel  after  his  ascension ;  and  when  they  were  prepared,, 
he  saidf  "  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations."    But  any  given  gene- 
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ration  would  soon  finish  their  work,  and  sink  into  the  grave. 
Provision,  therefore,  must  be  made  to  keep  np  the  succession, 
and  a  succession,  too,  constituted  by  men  who  had  not  the 
privilege  of  sitting  personallv  at  the  feet  of  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter, nor  were  qualified  for  their  work  like  the  Apostles  and 
their  immediate  successors,  by  supernatural  gifts. 

Whether  or  not  the  opinion  of  Mosheim  is  entitled  to  cre- 
dit, that  the  apostles  of  Christ  undoubtedly  both  set  up  for 
themselves,  and  directed  others  to  set  up  seminaries,  in  which 
young  men  devoted  to  the  sacred  office  were  taught  whatever 
was  necessary  to  qualify  them  properly  for  it,  there  is  clear 
evidence  that,  before  the  close  of  the  second  centurv,  a  regular 
Theological  School  was  in  successful  operation  at  Alexandria, 
and  which,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  exerted  a  pro- 
digious influence  throughout  the  Christian  church.  This 
shows  how  early  the  Church  felt  the  need  of  regular  and  estab- 
lished institutions  for  the  training  of  her  ministry.  "  We  may 
reasonably  conclude,"  says  an  able  writer  on  th^  Catechetical 
School  at  Alexandria,  "  from  history  and  the  analogy  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  those  miraculous  qualifications  which,  during 
the  Apostolic  age,  God  granted  to  those  whom  he  would  put 
into  the  ministry  of  his  word,  were  gradually  withdrawn,  and 
that  then  the  Church  found  herself  assaulted  from  without  by 
all  the  learning  and  subtlety  of  heathen  philosophy  and  of 
Jewish  envy,  and  from  within  by  a  swarming  host  of  heretics. 
To  meet  the  power  and  craft  of  such  assailants,  learning  and 
skill,  as  well  as  glowing  piety,  were  demanded."  This  school 
at  AJexandria  was  taught  by  a  succession  of  such  men  as  Pan- 
taenus,  Clement,  and  Origen — men  distinguished  for  learning, 
science,  and  piety.  In  the  quaint  language  of  an  ancient 
writer,  "  multitudes  renowned  for  learning  and  piety,  issued 
forth  from  it  as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  and  applied  themselves 
to  the  blessed  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  *  churches  of  the  East.' " 

Other  schools,  similar  to  that  at  Alexandria,  ar^  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church.  One  was 
founded  at  Ceesarea  about  A.  D.  290,  and  furnished  with  a 
library ;  another  was  founded  at  Antioch  by  learned  presby- 
t;  rs ;  and  another  at  Edessa  about  A.  D.  860 ;  and  also  at  vari- 
ous places  throughout  the  Eastern  Church,  and  in  the  West, 
as  at  Rome  and  Carthage.  In  the  fifth  century,  by  the  express 
orders  of  Charlemagne,  schools  connected  with  cathedrals  were 
erected  in  each  diocese,  where  those  youth  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  Christ  received  a  learned  and  pious  education.  In 
the  sixth  century  schools  were  extensively  established  in  con- 
nection with  convents.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
was  the  Convent  of  lona,  situated  on  a  small  island  of  that 
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name,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  established  by  Co- 
in mba,  who,  with  twelve  other  monks,  removed  in  the  year 
663  to  that  place  from  Ireland.  This  convent  was  an  exten- 
sive Theological  Seminary  and  Missionary  School,  and  not- 
withstanding its  title,  was  hardly  more  monastic  in  its  charac- 
ter than  are  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  present  day. 
From  this  institution,  preachers  were  sentto  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  they  even  crossed  the  channel  and 
carried  the  light  of  the  Gospel  into  Belgium  and  Germany. 
Not  less  than  a  hundred  similar  institutions,  modeled  upon 
that  of  lona,  were  said  to  have  arisen  in  different  parts  of 
Britain,  in  which  missionaries  and  ministers  were  also  trained. 

"  These  schools  of  the  ocean,"  says  the  North  British  Re- 
view, "preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  and  of 
education  till  the  period  of  the  Lollards  and  of  Wickliffe." 
Eventually,  both  the  cathedral  and  conventual  schools  were 
discontinued  and  succeeded  by  universities,  in  most  of  which 
were  chairs  of  Theology.  The  University  of  Paris  was  origi- 
nally established  for  the  education  of  youth  in  theology,  and 
for  several  centuries  was  designated  as  the  "  First  school  of 
the  Church."  The  feeble  beginnings  of  Oxford  are  perhaps 
traceable  to  a  monastery  founded  early  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  about  the  year  1109,  in  the  efforts  of  certain 
monks  who  hired  a  public  barn,  and  commenced  the  business 
of  instruction,  and  soon  drew  together  a  great  number  of 
scholars.  Germany  possessed  no  universities  till  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the 
Reformation,  they  were  founded  only  by  Papal  authority. 
Professors  and  students  were  regarded  as  ecclesiastics,  and  all 
that  related  to  the  subject  of  education  appeared  to  have  a 
special  connection  with  the  clergy.  In  the  several  universi- 
ties which  arose  between  the  ninth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
were  most  of  the  early  reformers  educated,  and  in  many  of 
them  held  professorships ;  "e.  g.,  Wickliffe  at  Oxford,'  John 
Huss  at  Prague,  Luther  and  Melancthon  at  Wittemberg,  Mar- 
tin Bucer  at  Strasburg,  and  subsequently  at  Cambridge,  and 
John  Knox  at  St.  Andrews.  The  Assembly  of  Divines  were 
educated  at  English  universities,  and  the  forty-seven  trans- 
lators of  the  English  Bible  were  chiefly  professors  and  divines 
from  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  France  made 
ample  provision  for  the  education  of  her  ministry,  and  had  no 
less  than  five  universities. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  within  three  years  after  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  by  which  more  than  two  thou- 
sand faithful  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  livings,  and 
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could  no  longer  be  admitted  to  the  universities,  the  first 
academy  of  me  Dissenters  was  commenced,  and  the  same 
method  of  training  up  a  ministry  for  their  churches  has  coYi- 
tinued  to  the  present  time. 

But  we  have  followed  down  the  current  of  history  beyond 
the  point  when  it  branches  into  the  New  World.  If  now, 
we  turn  back  to  that  point,  and  follow  it  into  the  wilderness, 
we  shall  find  similar  results.  "The  primitive  Christians," 
says  Cotton  Mather,  "were  not  more  prudently  careful  to 
settle  schools  for  the  education  of  persons  to  succeed  the  more 
immediately  inspired  Anostles,  than  the  Christians  in  the  most 
early  times  of  New  England  were  to  form  a  college,  wherein  a 
succession  of  a  learned  and  able  ministry  might  be  educated." 
When  they  laid  the  foundations  of  Harvard,  it  is  supposed 
there  were  in  the  few  villages^f  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, fort^  or  fifty  of  the  sons  of  Cambridge  University,  in  Eng- 
land, which  would  be  one  for  every  two  hundred  or  two  huij- 
dred  and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants.  And  the  sons  of  Oxford 
were  not  few.  "The  institutions  of  Massachusetts,"  says 
Bancroft,  "  were  the  exact  counterpart  of  its  religious  system. 
Calvinism  invoked  intelligence  agamst  Satan,  the  great  enemy 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  farmers  and  the  seamen  of  Massa- 
chusetts nourished  its  college  with  corn  and  strings  of  wam- 
pum, and  in  every  village  planted  the  free  school."  Some- 
thing more  than  sixty  years  afterwards  the  foundations  of 
Yale  were  laid,  "  from  a  sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for  uphold- 
ing the  Protestant  religion,  by  a  succession  of  learned  and 
orthodox  men ;"  and  the  same  work  from  these  feeble  begin- 
nings has  spread  as  the  nation  enlarged,  till  our  colleges  of 
every  description  number  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  our  • 
Theological  Seminaries  forty-three.  So  also,  when  we  unite 
to  evangelize  the  heathen  world,  we  find  at  once  that  learning 
must  become  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  that  if  we  would 
give  power  and  permanency  to  this  work,  the  instilution  of 
learning  for  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  the  training  of  a 
ministry,  must  be  planted  side  by  side  with  the  Church. 

The  rapid  sketcn  now  presented  conclusively  establishes  the 
positions  already  assumed,,  viz. :  that  in  every  age  Christianity 
and  learning  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  the  former  creates  the 
necessity  for  the  latter,  and  constitutes  the  living  fountain 
from  which  it  perpetually  flows,  and  that  teachers  qualified  to 
unfold  the  doctrines  and  enforce  the  truths  of  Christianity  are 
among  its  primary  and  permanent  necessities.  It  also  places 
in  a  very  vivid  bght  the  great  fact,  that  in  order  to  provide 
such  teachers  the  Church  has  found  it  indispensable,  in  every 
land,  to  plant  institutions  of  learning,  in  which  they  coula 
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be  trained,  and  that  to  this  necessity  we  may  trace  the  leading 
influences  which  have  filled  Christendom  with  universities  ana 
colleges. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our  argument,  then,  is  a  plain  one.  The  swarming  mil- 
lions of  the  West  must  have  tne  Gospel,  or  woe  will  be  to  the 
nation.  The  leading  agency  in  carrying  the  Gospel  must  be 
the  living  ministry.  An  evangelical  and  educated  mmistry  alone 
can  meet  the  wants  of  the  Church  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
age.  Such  a  ministry  can  only  be  provided  by  planting  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  furnished  with  such  endowments  and  faci- 
lities as  shall  reduce  their  scale  of  expenses  to  the  student  to 
the  smaller  portion — not  to  say  a  mere  fraction — of  the  actual 
cost  of  instruction.  In  no  portion  of  the  West  has  this  work 
b^n  completed^  and  over  vast  regions  it  is  yet  to  be  begun. 
But  it  is  sure  to  accumulate  with  a  rapidity  that  will  outrun 
all  possible  efforts  for  its  accomplishment.  A  single  fact,  out 
of  tnousands  which  might  be  cited,  will  show  how  vast  is  the 
scale  on  which  physical  development  is  proceeding  at  the 
West.  It  was  but  yesterday,  that  for  the  first  time,  the  thun- 
der of  a  railroad  train  was  heard  beyond  the  AUeghanies,  and 
yet  it  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Valley  States  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kentucky,  which  are 
either  completed,  or  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  render 
their  completion  inevitable,  will  absorb  two  hundred  and 
FIFTY  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS.  The  futurc  of  this  oue  system, 
traced  on  to  the  Pacific,  who  can  estimate  ? 

We  may  know,  however,  from  what  is  now  transpiring, 
that  vast  regions  will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement  with  a 
rapidity  that  will  bring  within  the  compass  of  a  single  gene- 
ration, demands  that  a  series  of  ordinary  centuries  would  hardly 
E reduce.*  The  foundations  of  the  oldest  of  the  institutions  that 
ave  been  aided  by  this  Society,  were  laid  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  Great  Valley  some  twenty-six  years  since.  Now  a  voice 
comes  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  asking  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  similar  institution  in  the  wilds  of  Oregon.  Another 
twenty-six  years  will  not  pass  before  the  intermediate  space 
will  be  dotted  with  institutions ;  at  least,  it  must  be  so  if  the 
intellectual  and  moral  developments  of  the  nation  maintain 
any  sort  of  harmony  with  the  physical.  There  is,  however, 
some  relief  to  the  oppressive  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  our 
available  means,  whicn  comes  over  the  mind.  It  is  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  very  facilities  for  intercommunication  through 
which  this  wondrous  expansion  is  produced,  bring  such  dis- 
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tant  points  into  proximity,  that  a  fewer  number  of  institutions 
are  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  given  population. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  remoteness  of  Cambridge  from  the 
colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  and  the  difficulties 
and  perils  involved  in  a  journey  thither,  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Yale  College.  Cambridge 
and  New  Haven  were  then  less  accessible  to  each  other  than 
will  soon  be  true  of  Boston  and  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  fact 
which  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  if  we  would  judi- 
ciously employ  present  resources,  or  act  with  a  wise  forecast 
in  respect  to  the  future.  Still,  the  voung  empires  of  the  West 
must  Jaave  numerous  institutions  of  their  own.  We  might  as 
well  undertake  to  transport  the  products  of  their  illimitable 
wheat  fields  to  the  Atlantic  States,  to  be  manufactured  into 
flour  and  returned ;  as  attempt  to  supply  their  vast  educa- 
tional wants  by  transferring  in  sufficient  quantity  to  the  ven- 
erable seats  of  science  in  New  England,  raw  material  in  tji^ 
shape  of  mind,  to  be  trained  and  thrown  back  to  meet  their 
entire  intellectual  demands.  Our  work,  then,  is  as  obvious  as 
our  argument  is  conclusive  and  cogent.  Through  every  open- 
ing of  Providence  we  cannot  but  hear  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  exclaiming :  Lift  up  tour  eyes  and  look  on  the 
FIELDS  not  only  that  are  WHITE  already  to  the  harvest, 
but  upon  those  which  are  yet  to  be  prepared  and  sown,  and 
where  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may 

REJOICE  together. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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DONATIONS 


Received  since  the  last  Report,*  including  those  upon  the  fields  of  the  Western  Educa^ 
lion  Society,  and  the  Central  American  Education  Society— together  with  subscriptions  to 
the  Endowment  Fund. 


Abington,  Mass.,  Lei^acy  of  Mrs. 

Mehitable  Hunt  $200  00 
"  "        1st  Cong.  Ch.,  in 

part 2*89 

Agawam,      "  10  00 

Albion,  N.  Y 56  00 

Almond,"      18  47 

Andover,  Mass.,  South  Church 04  23 

*'  «       Francis  Cogswell, 

for  Endow*!  Fund 
in    Marietta    Col.      S5  00 
.    »•  "      Chapel  Congrega- 

tion,  of  which  830 
to  cons.  Prof  J.  J. 
Bushnellof  Beloit 

College,  L.M 80  20 

Ansonia,  Ct., 18  00 

Ashby,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Lucy  Johnson, 

in  part  of  SlOO  for    . 
tuition  of  student  in 
Illinois    Col.,    pre> 
paring  for  the  min- 

istry 2o  00 

«  "         others 8  50 

Athol,     .  "  in  part  of  ^lOO  for 

tuition  of  student  in 
Illinois  College  pre- 
paring for  the  roin- 

JSlry 25  00 

"  "        Lewis  Thorpe,  do..      25  00 

"  "        other    subscriptions      14  75 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1  st  Pres.  Ch 115  34 

«  "       2nd         "        25  11 

»*       N.H , 1500 

Bainbridge  and  Nineveh,  N.  Y 4  00 

Batavia,  N.  V 23  31 

Bellona,  N.  Y.,  to  cons.  Rev.  B.  M. 

Goldsmith  L.  M 30  12 

Bergen,  N.  Y 16  29 

Berkshire,  N.  Y 24  08 

Bethel,N.  Y 12  02 

Beverley,  Mass.,  Washington-street 

Congregation. . . .      20  40 
**  "      Dane-street  Cong.      75  66 

Bethel,  Ct 13  00 

Berkshire,  M.  J 8  67 

Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  in  full  to  cons. 
Rev.  P.  Lock- 
wood  L.M...      10  00 
Birmingham,    Ct.,  6.  W.   Shelton 
and  B.  M.  Bas- 
8cttS15cachin 
full     to     cons, 
themselves   L. 

Members 30  00 

««  «'        others 16  50 


Boston,  Mass.,  Esscx-st  Ch.  col- 
lection  9138  14 

«  w  "  «        A. 

Kingman  for  En- 
dowment Fund  of 
Marietta  College.     100  00 
«  «         Easex-st.  Ch.,  Jos. 

Ropes     do     do..     100  00 
u  u  ii  u        A. 

Wilkinson     do..     100  00 
«  "         Cash       do      do..      20  00 

«'  "         Old   South  Ch....    103  00 

"  «         Park-st.  Church,  in 

part 102  18 

"  «  Central  Ch 00  21 

"  «         Sttlem-sl.  Ch 75  16 

*<  "  Pine-sl.  Ch 45  44 

«  "         Bowdbin-et.      Ch., 

F.  Emerson,  95; 

Dr.  Keep,  $5;   J. 

Bancroff,  910....      20  00 

Boylston  Centre,  Mass.,  in  full   to 

cons.  Rev.  W.  H.  Saudford  L.  M.        3  00 

Burdette.N.  Y 20  46 

Byron,  N.Y 5  00 

Bratlleboro,  Vt.,  Mrs.  Betsy  Van 
Dorn  in  part  of 
9100  for  tuition 
student  in  1111- 
•  noi«  College,  pre- 
paring for  min- 
istry       25  00 

"              «         other     subscrip- 
tions        75  00 

Braintree,  Mass,  1st  Ch 42  50 

Brighton,  N.  Y 7  32 

Bristol,  R.  1 11  00 

Bristol,  Ct.,  of  which  930  to  cons. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Goodrich  L.  M 76  60 

Bridgeport.   Ct.,   1st   Cong.   Ch.,  of 
which  $30  to  cons.  Rev.  Benjamin 

S.J.  Page  L.M 35  00 

Bridgeport,  Ct ,  N.  T.  Wordcn,  to 

cons.  him«elf  L.  M 30  00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Isl  Pres.  Ch 360  50 

"  "       South  Pres.  Ch...     145  00 

«*  "      3rd  Pres.  Church, 

Western  Colleges 
925 ;  Central  Ed. 

Soc.  920 45  00 

««  "      Plymouth  Ch 177  00 

Brookfield,   Mass 15  87 

Brookline,   Mass,  of  which  930  to 
cons.  Rev.  Matson  Meier  Smith 

L.  M 6820 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Pres.  Ch 72  25 


*  In  last  Report.  913  from  Kecne,  H.  H.,  should  read  931 ;  also  915  from  Newbury, 
by  Deacon  Little,  should  read,  by  "  a  friend"  to  constitute  Deacon  L.  L.  M  ;  also,  for 
9151  35,  from  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  read,  of  which  100  by  Mrs.  Dolly  Everett,  for  EndoW'^ 
mem  Fund  of  Marietta  College. 
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Bloomfield,  Ct.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Fran- 

cit  Williams,  L.  M 

Candor,  N.  Y 

Castleton,  N.  Y 

Cato,  Poor  Corners,  N.  Y 

Cayuga,  N.  Y 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y 

CatskilI,N.Y 

Centre  Brook,  Ct 

Cortlandsvilie,  N.  Y.,  balance  to 
cons.  Rev.  R.  H.  Dunham  L.  M.. . 

Coventry  West,  N.  Y 

"  •*         «      Mrs.    E.    A. 

Hoyt  in  part 
cons.  Jas.  P. 
Hoyt  L.  M  . 

Coventry  East,  N.  Y 

Concord,  N.  H.  1st  Cong.  Soc 

Cornwall,  Ct.,  Cong.  Ch 

Conway,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Geo. 

W.Adams  L.  M 

Colchester,  Ct.,  of  which  830  to  cons. 

Rev.  Erastns  Dickinson  L.  M 

Cornish,  N.  H.,  L.  N.  Bnrnham  in 
part  of  SIUO  for  tuition  of  student 
preparing  for  ministry  in  Witten- 
berg College 

Clarkson,  N.  Y 

Clyde.  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Elisha  Taylor 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  1st  Ch.  and  Soc. 
'*  «'       Winthrop    Ch. 

and  Soc 

Chester,  N.  H - 

Chester,  N.Y 

Cummington,  Mass 

Dansville,  N.  Y.  Ist  Pres.  Ch 

"  «      2d  "     

Danbury,  Ct.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  Samuel  O.  Coe  L.  M 

Darien,  Ct 

Deep  River,  Ct 

Derby,  Ct.,  in  part 

Dearing,  N.  H..  Dea."  Barnes 

Deckertown,  N.  J 

Dundee,  N.  Y 

Dunstable,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Dar- 
win Adams  L.  M 

Durham,  Ct.,   North  Ch.,   to  cons. 
Rev.  B.  Cleveland 

L.M 

•«  *'     South  Ch.,  Rev.  Dr. 

Smith 

Dracut,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons. 
Rev,  Brown  Em- 
erson L.M 

"  «  Rev.  G.. W.Thom- 
son and  Deacon 
Samuel  Worces- 
ter, each  $10  in 
full  to  cons,  them- 
selves L.  M's 

Drakesville,  N.  J.,  A.  R.  Riggs. ... 
East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.. 


930  00 
15  47 
20  12 
15  00 
22  15 
13  00 
56  15 
22  75 

17  31 
23  15 

5  00 
904 
8  00 
15  05 

30  00 

5S22 

25  00 
700 
14  52 
50  00 
35  17 

^00 

20  66 

21  05 
400 

25  UO 
750 

61  78 
6  00 
15  00 
11  02 
5  00 
500 
980 

35  00 

30  00 

200 

930 

East  Hampton,  Mass.,  of  which  930 

to  cons.  Rev.  Rollin  S.  Stone  L.  M. 

East  Randolph,  Mass.,  of  which  930 

to  cona  Dea.  L.  Paine,  L.  M 

East  Boston,  Mass.,  Cong,  of  Rev. 

Mr.  Clarke 

East  Haven,  Ct 

East  Medway,  Mass..  to  cons.  Rev. 

John  O.  Means  L.  M 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 

H.  D.  Treadwell,  in 

fall  to  cons,  himself 

.     L.M 


30  00 
20  00 
71  51 

49  00 

53  50 

18  40 
17  00 

33  00 

50  50 

10  00 


Enfield,  Mass.,  Benevolent  Associ- 
ation   9100  00 

Essex,  Ct.,  H.  S.  Champlln,  in  full 
to  cons,  his  sons  John 
H.  Champlin  k,  Chas. 
C.  Champlin  L.  Mem- 
bers        10  00 

"        "        others 12  W 

Payette ville,  N.  Y 19  47 

Farminffton,  Ct 29  25 

Fairfield,  Ct.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Lyman 

H.  Atwater.  D.  D.  L.  M 31  25 

Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  to  cons.  Deacon 

Rufiis  B.  PhiUips  L.  M 44  05 

Pozboro,  Mass 34  91 

Fredonia,  N.  Y 28  04 

Francistown,  N.  H 52  75 

Franklin,  N.  H.,  Jos.  Clark  in  iiart 
ofSlOO  for  tuition 
of  student  prepa- 
ring for  the  min- 
istry   in    Illinois 

College 25  00 

"  *'  other  subscrip- 
tions to  eons.  Rev. 
William  T.  Sav- 
age L.  M 43  50 

Framingham.  Mass.,  in  part  to  cona. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bodwell  L.  M 21  06 

Florida,N.Y 33  06 

Geneseo,   N.  Y.,  of  which  930  to 

cons.  Ephraim  Cone  L.  M 50  35 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 142  75 

Goshen,    Ct 17  00 

Guilford,  N.Y 22  87 

Guilford,  Ct,  Ist  Ch.,  in  part  to  cons. 
Rev.  £.  Edwin  Hall 

L.  M 28  00 

"  '(  dd  Ch.,  of  which  930  lo 
cons.  Rev.  Manning 
Chipman     and    Mrs. 

Chipman  L.  M's 66 'SS 

Grafton,   Mass 12  00 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  2d  Ch 18  20 

Grantville,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  William  Barrows  L.  M 7  80 

Greenwich,  Ct., 2d  Ch.,  Mrs.  Mar>'  E. 
Mason  and  Miss  Sa- 
rah Lewis,  to  cons. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Linsley, 

D.D.  L.  M 30  00 

«  "     others 107  34 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Misses 
Kellogg  in  full  of 
9100  for  tuition  of 
student  in  Wabash 
College,  preparing 
for  the  ministry ....  50  00 
'<  "  «    B.  W.  Pat- 

terson,   in    part    of 
9100  for  same  object      12  50 

"  "        others 84  00 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y 20  77 

Hadley,  Mass.,  3d  Ch 35  65 

'*  *'        North  Parish 6  00 

Harwinton,  Ct,  of  which  930  to  cons. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Jones  L.  M 37  00 

Haddam,  Ct.,  Higgannm  Ch 8  50 

«         «     IstCh 9  00 

Hamden,  Ct.,  Plains  Ch 13  00 

Hatfield,  Mass 30  00 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  by  David  Marsh, 
Esq.,  in  full  to  cons.  Rev.  Geo.  W. 

Kelly  L.M 15  00 

Harvard,  Mass.,  Dea.  Reuben  Whit- 
comb  and  son  for 
tuitiou  of  student 
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preparing  for  the 
ministry  in  Wa- 
bash College tioooo 

Harvard,  Mai«.,  Cephas  Houghton       3  00 

Hadley,  Mass..  Ist  Ch 17  60 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  Cent.  Pres.  Ch..      17  66 
«  «       Ut  Pres.  Ch....      36  45 

Hlinover,  N.  J 25  00 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Centre  Ch 272  00 

"         '«    South  Ch 44  00 

«         "     North  Ch 88  86 

HRncock,N.H 12  00 

Hcctor.N.Y 11  86 

Hinsdale,  Mass 66  50 

Hill.  N  H.,  Rev.  Daniel  Sawyer. . .        1  00 
Hoiley,  N.  Y.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

J.  Copeland  L.  M 14  31 

Homer,  N.Y 70  00 

Horseheads,  N.  Y 10  00 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y..  to  cons.  Rev. 

H  Paltengill  L.  M 34  50 

Holliston,  ftlass 39  34 

Huron,  N.  Y 13  00 

Honesdale,  Pa.,  Pres.  Ch 52  00 

Ithaca,N.  Y. 40  47 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch.  in  full 
to  cons.Rev.  H. 
BlinnL.  M....      14  56 
"  '«        Cong.  Ch.  in  full 

to    cons.    Rev. 
S.    P.    Marvin 

L.  M 15  00 

Junina,N.Y 1  53 

Keeue,  N.  H.,  Daniel  Adams,  M.  D.      10  00 

Knowlersville,  N.  Y 11  26 

Lakeville.N.T 7  00 

Lancaster,  N.  Y 30  00 

Leominster,  Mass.  (Association) ...  8  30 
«  '«  '«  ...  13  25 
Lenox,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Twining  810} 
A.  Belden,  SIO :  Legacy,  $65 ;  S. 
Beldcu,  $35;  W.  A.  Phelps,  815 ; 
Mrs.  Williams  and  daughter,  $10; 
Mr.  Tafi,  810;  O.  Peek,  $10;  G. 
\V.  Peck,  85 ;  A.  Washburn,  85: 
Mrs.  Ives,  85;  others,  830;  in  full 
of  8400  for  a  permanent  scholar- 
ship in  Wabash  College 210  00 

LeRoy,  N.  Y 12  74 

Livonia.  N.  Y 35  38 

Litchfield,  Ct.,  Miss  Mary  Pierce  for 
tuition  of  Student  in 
Wittenberg  College, 
preparing     for    the 

ministry 25  00 

"  "     « a  Friend,"  for  same 

object 25  00 

•<  ''      collection 12  73 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 46  00 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Ist  Ch 80  54 

Londonderry,  N.  H.,  of  which  810 
in  full  to  cons.  Francis  D.  Ander- 
son L.  M •....      26  00 

Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  Ladies'  As- 
sociation, 813  37 ;    Gentlemen's, 

816  75 30  12 

Lyons,  N.Y 38  15 

liyme,  Ct.,  of  which  830  to  cons. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Braincrd  L.  M 42  00 

Manlius,N.  Y 24  05 

Marcellus,N.Y 26  06 

Marblehead,  Mass 143  05 

Manchester,  Ct..  to  cons.  Rev.  J.  T. 

Perkins  Ii.  M 40  45 

Mansfield  Center,  Ct.,  by  Rev.  A.  S. 

Atwood 17  00 

Manchester,  Engkiud,  A.  S.  Thorn- 
ton         25  00 


Medina,N.Y 82^65 

Medway  Village,  Mass.,   to  cons. 

Rev.  David  Sandford,  L.  M 43  30 

Medford,  Mass.,  Mystic  Ch 45  00 

Methuen,   Mass.,  to   cons.    Joseph 

Howe,  Esq.,  L.  M 35  00 

Medford,  Mass.,  2d  Cong.  Ch.  and 

Soc 1400 

Meridcn,  Ct,  Hanover  Ch.,  Philo 

Pratt 5  00 

"  "      Rev.  Mr.  Stephen's 

Ch 8  00 

Milford,  Ct.,  1st  Ch.  to  cons.  Rev. 

Jonathan  Brace  L.  M 30  00 

Millbury,  Mass.,    1st  Ch.  to  cons. 
Rev.      Leverett 
Griggs  L.  M....      34  00 
«'              «         Soc.  of  Rev.Noah 
Beach,  in  part  to 
cons,  him  L.  M.      17  30 
Middletown,  Ct.,  Ist  Ch.,  Deacon  S. 
Ward  830;  other 
subscripts  875  50    105  50 
«.           "    South    Church....      15  50 
Milford,  Mass.,  for  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege       34  15 

Mount  Morris,  N.Y 15  81 

Nailck,Mas8 37  41 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis, 
in  part  of  8100  for  tuition  of  stu- 
dent preparing  for  the  ministry  in 

Wittenberg  College 25  00 

Nantucket,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Judkins  L.  M 21  25 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  of  which  810  in  full 
by  A.  F.  Cressey,  to  cons,  himself 

L.  M 2636 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y 12  44 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  Center  Ch 264  26 

«         "         «     North  Ch 113  25 

"         "         «     Chapel-st.  Ch....      44  00 
"         •'         «*     College-st.  Ch....      45  00 
"         "         «      Yale  College....      89  00 
"         «*         "      Howe-st  Ch....      26  00 
Newark,  N.  J.,  1st  Pres.  Church,  of 
which  $10  by  P.  H. 
Porter,  in  part   to 
cons.  B.  B.  Porter 

L.M 18687 

"  "      2d     Pres.    Ch.,     of 

which  $30  by  Miss 
Jane  Ward  to  cons. 
Rev.  Joseph  Few. 
Smith  L.  M.;  and 
830  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Condit,  to  cons.  her. 

sclfL.  M 135  00 

«  "      3d  Pres.  Ch.,  J.  N. 

Rankin,  810;  Isaac 
A.  Ailing,  $15,  for 
Wittenberg  Col. ; 
H.  Ailing,  85;  Rev. 
W.Bradley,  810..      40  00 

««  "      Park  Ch 15  14 

New  Haven,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  R.  Robinson       5  00 

New-York  City,  Mcrcer-st.  Ch 1218  00 

"  «     A  friend,  for  Cent. 

Ed.  Soc 610  00 

"  •'     A   G.   Phelps,  jr., 

for     Endowment 
Fund  of  Marietta 

College 1000  00 

"  «     Bleecker-st.Ch....    310  00 

"  •»  "         Ladies' 

Association 124  00 

"  "      Spring-st  Ch.,  for 

Cent.  Am.  Soc...     138  10 
«  "      14th  St.  Ch 128  68 
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New-York  City,  Carmine-it.  Ch...    $57  00 

««  "      Pearl-st.  Ch 56  52 

«'  «      Broadway  Tab...      30  00 

'<  tt      Moses  H.  Baldwin 

for  Eiidow't  Fund 
of  Marietta  Col. . .    500  00 

«  "      H.  C.  Bowen 100  00 

"               «      Rev.   K.  R.  Fair- 
child,  D.D 20  00 

"      N.  E.  James 25  00 

«  <«      Rev.  J.  Spaulding      20  00 

"  *<      Misses  M.  and  L. 

Green,  in  part  of 

aL.M 5  00 

New  Britain,  Cl,  North  Ch.,  to  cons. 
Dea.  Morton  J  udd 

L.M 35  00 

»*         "         "  South  Ch.,  Henry 

Siaulev 10  00 

New  Marlboro,  Mass..  Mrs.  Oliva 
Fairbank,  for  tui- 
tion of  student 
preparing  for  min- 
istry   in    Illinois 

College 100  00 

"  "  Collecion 9  00 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  collection. ...  4i  50 
"  «  "  Mrs.  Dolly  Ev- 
erett, for  En- 
dow'tFund  of 
Marietta  Col- 
lege       50  00 

Newburyt)ort,    Mass.,    Mrs.    Marv 

Greenlear.      50  00 
»  "        N.  Church.      83  00 

Newtown  Comer,  Mass 55  00 

Nonhville,  N.  Y 20  00 

Norwich,  N.Y 25  60 

"  '\    J.  Kershaw,  Execu- 

tor  of  Judith   Ba- 

ment 6  00 

North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  to  cons. 
Rev.  Thomas  Suell,  D.D.  and  Rev. 

Christopher  Cushing,  L  M's 74  00 

North  Branford,  Ci 7  00 

North  Guilford,  Ct.,  balance 5  06 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Edwards  Ch..      10  00 

"  "      IstCh 44  66 

North  Haven,  Ct 25  04 

North  Andover,  Mass 20  00 

North  Adams,  Mass.^  Congregation- 
al Church,  for  tuition  of  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry  in  Wa- 
oasii,  Beloit,  Wittenberg,  and  Ma- 
rietta Colleges 100  00 

Norwich,  Cl.,  2d.  Ch.  Mrs.  Sarah 

Harmer 50  00 

»>  "    2d  Ch.,  R.  Hubbard, 

S25|  others,  S68  50, 
of  which  $30  to  cons. 
Rev.  Alran   Bond, 

D.D.L.M 0850 

*'  "    Main-st  Ch^0eacon 

Wm.  A.  Bucking- 
ham $25,  in  pert  of 
$100  for  tuition  of 
stud't  preparing  for 
the  ministry:    oth- 

er8,$38 63  00 

Norwalk,  Ct.,  Ist  Cong.  Ch 87  51 

"  "    a  friend,  by  Rev.  E. 

HaU 50  00 

North   Weymouth,    Mass.,    Cong. 

Rev.  Mr.  Emory 36  25 

North  Wilbraham,  Mass 7  82 

North  Woodstock,  Ct.,  (Muddy 
Brook  Soc.) 18  62 


Nunda,  N.Y $30  75 

Oakham,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

J.  Kimball  L.  M 15  01 

Ogden,N.  Y 14  61 

Orange,  Mass.,  Rev.  Mr.  Jones. ...  1  00 
OswegO;  N.  Y.,  Ladies'  Education 

Association 36  79 

Owego,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 46  23 

"           «'     Cong.  Ch 6S6 

Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Edward  C.  Wilder, 

in  full  to  cons,  himself  L.  M 10  06 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 40  96 

Perry  Centre,  N.  Y 8  50 

Perry  Village,  N.  Y 10  00 

Peacham.  Vt., 22  00 

Pelham,  N.  H.,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Ham- 
blett,  in  full  to  cons. 

herself  L.M 20  00 

*«  «  Miss  Abiah  Cutter  in 
part  to  cons,  her- 
self L.M 5  00 

"           «♦      others 38  50 

Pembroke.  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  John  H.  Merrill  L.  M 26  08 

PiiUford,  N.  Y 23  83 

Pittsfield,  Mass 74  00 

Pomfret,  Ct 38  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 363  00 

«            «    3d  Pres.  Ch 118  50 

Plymouth,  Ct.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev  Mr.  Warren  L.  M 34  25 

Plymouth  Hollow,  Ci 18  75 

Plymouth,N.H 16  00 

Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  $30  92 ;  Ladies' 

Education  Sociefv,  $10 12 41  04 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Beneficent  Ch —  108  50 
•i            (I             ((           i( 

Benjamin  Dyer, 
in  part  of  $100, 
for  tuition  of  stu- 
dent in  preparing 
for  the  ministry 
in  Wabash  Col- 
lege        25  00 

*«  "    Richmond  St  Ch.    133  49 

"  '*    High-stCh 40  00 

^«  «       '*     A.  C. 

Barstow,  in  part 
of  $100  for  tuition 
of  student  prepa- 
2  ring  for  the  min- 

istry in  Iowa  Col.     S5  00 

"  "    Free  Church 15  00 

'•  "    Deacon  David  An- 

drews for  tuition 
for  four  years  of 
stud'nt  preparing 
for  the  ministry 
in  Illinois  Col.. . .  100  00 
"  "    Abner  Gay,  jr.,  in 

part  of  $100  for 
tuition  of  student 
preparing[  for  the 
ministry  in  Wa- 
bash Cfollege....  35  00 
"  Mrs.  Hope  Ives, 
for  tuition  of  stu- 
dent preparing 
for  the  ministry.  25  00 
"  "    S.  Adams,  $5;   a 

friend,  $5 ;  R. 
Ives,$20;R.  Wa- 
terman, $5 :  Miss 
Jackson,  $2;  Miss 

Rogers.  $2 39  00 

Raymond,  N.  H.,  Rev.  David  Burt       5  00 
Reading,  Mass.,  Betbesda  Ch 83  00 
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Reading,  Matt.,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Lyman 
Whiting,  saO  of 
which  to  cons,  him 

L.  M $48  27 

Ringe,  N.  H.,  A.  W.  Burnham,  by 
the  ladies  oT  his 
cong.  to  cons,  him 

L.  M 39  00 

«'  *»  Mrs.  Cynthia  Brown, 
balance  to  cons,  her- 
self L.  M 20  00 

Ridgefield.  Ct,  of  which  990  to  cons. 

Rev.  Clinton  Clark  L.  M 32  41 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  Washington  st. 

Church 32  41 

"  "        A.     Champion, 

•50;  P.  Starr, 

£8q.,t25 75  00 

RoseVallev.  N.  Y 10  02 

Rochester,  N.  H.,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Far- 
well  500 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  Elliott  Cong 313  13 

RushvUle,N.Y 38  56 

i(  <«    Ladies'    Education 

Society 19  00 

«alem,  N.  ¥ 20  00 

Sandwich,  Mass., 15  75 

Salwburv,N.H 8  25 

Saxonville,  Mass.,  in  pan  to  cons. 

Rev.  Mr.  Northrup  L.  M 17  35 

!^lem,  Mass.,  Crombie-st.  Cong —      35  00 
»•  *•        Tabernacle  Cong....     127  88 

Sennett,  N.  Y.,  in  full  to  cons.  Kev. 

C.  Anderson  L.  M 10  00 

Southport,  N.  Y 14  52 

South  Reading,  Mass 30  OO 

South  Egremont,  Mass 11  50 

timers,  Ct.,  Cong.  Ch.  to  cons. 
Hon.  Alfred  Smith,  of  Hartford, 

Ct..L.M 30  00 

Souiii  Abington,  Mass 50  50 

Southwick,  Mass 11  22 

Southington,  Ct.,  Dea.  Timothy  Hig- 

gins 10  00 

Southampton,  Mass. 45  32 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Phillips  Ch. 

and  Cong 60  00 

Southfield,  Mass.,  (Dea.  Jarvis  N. 
Colar  and  Dea. 
Lorin  Smith, 
S12  50  each,  in 
part  of  8100  for 
tuition  of  stu- 
dent preparing 
for  the  ministry 
in  Illinois  Col..  25  OO 
s   •'  «        J.P.Wadsworth, 

t25:  Zenas 
Rhoads.  81250; 
&  Rev.  O.  Lom- 
bard, S6  25  for 
sumo  ^uiMci...  43  75 
Sutton,  Mass.,  ii  pan  to  cons.  Rev. 

Geo.' Lyman  Ii.M 35  00 

»ulHeld,Ct 34  75 

Succasunna,  S.  J 25  00 

Syracuse,  N.  Y .,  Ist  Pres.  Ch 42  96 

Shelby,  N.  Y.,  Ist  Cong.  Ch 7  79 

Sherburne,  N.  Y 42  22 

Sherburne,  Falls,  Mass.,  of  which 
•30  by  Natb  iniel  Lawson  to  cons. 

himself  L.  M '  81  00 

Sherburne,  Ma^s.,  to  cons.  Rev  Ed- 
mund Dowse  L.  M 35  00 

Sheffield.  Mass..  Orrin  Bills,  in  pan 
of  8106  for  tuiti  «n  of  nudent  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry 25  00 


Shelbume,  Mass •!?  65 

Schaghticoke.  N.  Y 17  00 

Skaneateles,  N.Y 28  00 

Smyrna,N.Y 5  12 

Spencerport,  N.  Y 9  93 

SprinffviUe,  N.Y 13  83 

StougTiton,  Mass.,  Soc.  Rev.  Alben 

Perry,  in  part  to  cons,  him  L.  M. . .  13  00 

Springfield,  Mass.,  1st  Ch.,  balance  3  50 

"               "         South  Ch 49  00 

"               ««        Nonh  Ch 6  57 

Stoninrton,  Ct.,  for  the  Endowment 

Fund  of  Marietta  College 45  75 

Stoneham,  Mass 5  00 

Terryvillc,  Ct 50  00 

Tornngford,  Ct 9  00 

Tyrone,  N.Y 12  58 

Thetford,  Vi..: 9  00 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Ist  Pres.  Ch 93  35 

Ulica,  N.  Y.,  Ist  Pres.  Ch 50  93 

(Jxbridge,  Mass^  of  which  930  to 

cons.  Rev.  J.  J.  Abbott  L.  M 50  00 

Vergennes,   Vt.,   Mrs.   Ann  E.  F. 

Smith 10  00 

Victor,  N.Y 9  00 

Vienna,  N.Y 23  63 

Waverly,  N.  Y 8  00 

Watenown,  Ct.,  Mrs.  L.  S.  De  For- 
est to  cons.  Alex.  L.  llolley  L.  M.  30  06 
Watenown,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch.. . .  125  75 
Walpole,   Mass.,  in  part  to   cons. 

Rev.  0.  H.  Newhall  L.  M 20  00 

Waterbury,  Ct.,  1st  Ch 8111 

«  "    2d  Ch.,  830  of  which 

to  cons.  Rev.   S. 

W.  Magill  L.  M..  50  11 
Ware  Village,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev. 

T.  G.  CohonL.M 60  13 

Wallingford,  Ct 38  00 

We8lfield,N.  Y 20  00 

Weedsporl,  N.  Y 13  26 

West  Fayette,  N.  Y 7  14 

West  Newbury,  Mass 105  69 

West  Med  way,  Masa,  to  cons.  Ste- 

W)hen  Adams,  L.M 33  20 

estville,Ct 11  00 

West  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  a  friend . .  20  00 

West  Bo>  Isioii,  Mass "  5  00 

West  Cambridg* ,    Mass.,  to   cons.^P* 

Rev.  Francis  Horlon  L.  M /O  86 

West  Newton,  Mass J    2800 

WestHanford,  Ct :  2147 

Wesibrook.  Ct 8  00 

Westfield,  Mass g  33  00 

West  Stockbrid(,e,  Mass.,  Geo.  W. 
Kifien,  for  En- 
dowment   Fund 

in  Marietta  Col.  30  00 
*<  "  Mass.,  Benjamin 
Cone,  in  pan  of 
•100,  for  tuition 
of  student  prepa- 
ring for  the  min- 
istry in  Wabash 

College 35  00 

^  "  Mass.,  L.  Bryant. 

•3;  Miss  K.  In- 

gersoll,  •S 11  OO 

West  Meriden,  Ct 15  00 

West  Boylston,  Mass 31  75 

West  Haven,  Ct 16  00 

Westboro,  Mass.,  Evangelical  Ch. 

and  Soc 66  17 

West  Boflcawen,  N.  H 13  04 

Windsor,N.Y 4  59 

Williamson,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Bennett ...  1  00 

Wilhumsburgh,  Mass.,  in  pan 7  00 
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WiUiamstown,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Whitmore.  in 
part  of  SlOO  for 
tuition  of  studU 
in  Illinois  Col- 

lepe S25  00 

"  «    others f 6  25 

Winchester,  N.H..  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Humphrey,  L.  M 27  00 

Winchester,  Mass 94  92 

"  "    Stephen   Cutter, 

Esq.,  to  cons, 
himself  L.  M..      90  00 

Whitehall,N.Y 52  56 

Winchester,   Ct,   Saml.   Hurlburt, 


Esq.,  for  Endowment  Fund  in  Ma- 

rietta  College $25  OO 

Wolcoft,  N.  Y.,  individuals 25  00 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Conr.  Churches.  945  09 
«              '*       J.  Washburn,  for 
Endow'nt    Fund 

in  Marietta  Col. . .  100  00 

Woburn,Mas8 49  50 

Wolcoitville,  Ct 10  00 

Woodbridee,  Ct 19  00 

Woodstock,  Ct.,  Village  Comers. . .  7  00 
Whitinsville,  Mass.  to  cons.  Rev.  L. 

F.Clarke,  L.  M 70  04 

Whippany,  N.  J.,  Pres.  Ch 7  00 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  in  part 19  60 


MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE.* 


Abbott,  Rev.'Joeeph,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Abbott,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Uxbrldge,  Mass. 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  Keeoe,  N.  H. 
Adams,  Joel.  Townseod,  Masa. 
Adams,  Stephen,  West  Medway,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  Duostable,  Masa. 
Ailing,  Isaac  A.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Anderson,  Francis  D.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Anderson  Rev.  C ,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 
Andrews,  Rev.  D.,  Tiverton,  R.  L 
Appleton,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  Mass. 
Armsby,  Rev.  L.,  Chester,  N.  H. 
Arms,  Rev.  Clifford  S..  Ridgebory.  N.  Y. 
Arms,  Rev.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 
Atwater,  Elihu.  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Ayres,  Rev.  Rowland,  Hadley.  Mass. 
Baldwin,  Moses  H.,  New- York  City. 
Baldwin,  Rev.  Theron,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  C.  W.. 
Baldwin.  Mias  Emily  C,  " 
Barrett,  Jost  nh,  New  Ipswtoh,  N.  H. 
Bntchelder,  Jonathan,  Mason,  N.  H. 
Barrows,  Rev.  Homer.  Dover,  N.  H. 
Baralow,  Rev.  Z.  B.,  D.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Barnes,  Rev.  William,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
Bange,  Henry,  New- York  City. 
Baker,  Rev.  I ,  D.  D.,  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 
Bardweil,  Rev.  Horatto,  Oxford,  Mass. 
Basaett,  B.  M.,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
Benedict,  Rev.  Edward,  Candor,  N.  Y. 
Benedict,  JesM  W.,  New- York  City. 
Beane,  Rev.  Samuel,  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
Btgelnw.  Richard,  New- York  City. 
Bishop,  Timothy.  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Bissell,  Rev.  E.  B.  S.,  Greenwich,  Cl 
Boutell,  Jamn,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Bullock,  Rufus,  Royaliton,  Moss. 
Bullard,  Rev.  Ebcnezer  W.,  Royalston,  Maas. 
Bui  lard,  Mrs.  Harriet  N.,  "  *' 

Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  O-,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Buricfls,  Rev.  Ebenezer.  D.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Busnnell,  Rev.  Wm.,  Newtown  Comer,  Mass. 
Burkhalter,  Charles,  New- York  City. 
Burke,  Edmund,  Conway,  Mass. 
Bulkiey,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  Groton,  Moss. 
Butler,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk.  Ct. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Jackson,  J.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Blodtet,  Rev.  Consuntine,  Pawlucket,  R.  I. 
Biackler,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Masa. 
Blonchard,  Rev.  Amos,  Meriden,  N.  H. 


Blinn,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Capt  Eleazer,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

^Brown,  Ebenezer,  Rinse.  N.H. 

Brace,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Milford,  Ct. 

Brainerd,  Rev.  T.  O^  Londonderry,  N.  H. 

Bradford,  Rev.  James,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Briggs,  Rev.  William  T.,  North  Andover,  Moai. 

Br(>ed,  Rev.  William  J.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Brickett,  Harry,  Newbaryport,  Mass. 

Brooks,  Rev.  A  L.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Brigham,  Rev.  C.  A.  G.,  Enfield,  Ct. 

Capron,  William  C,  Uxbridge,  Masa. 

CarrlDgton,  Edward,  Esq.,  Providence,  B.  T. 

Carrington,  Mrs.  Lorania,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Carpenter,  Daniels,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

Cady,  Rev.  Daniel  R.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Cady,  Mrs.  Harriet  S..  Westboro,  Mass. 

Cary,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  Webster,  Masa. 

Conner,  Abel,  Heoniker,  N.  H. 

Cole,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  Uxbridge.  Man. 

Condit.  Rev.  Jona.  B.,  D.  D ,  Cincinnati,  Obfc^ 

Cone,  Ephraim,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  Rev.  O.  S.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. 

Cole,  Seth  B.,  Prattsbnrgh,  N.  Y. 

Cbiton,  T.  Y.,  Ware  Village,  Man. 

Cowlea,  Rev.  Augustus  W.,  Brockpurt,  N.  Y. 

Cook,  Rev.  Sylvester,  Wantage,  N.  J. 

Coe,  Rev.  Samuel  O.,  Danbury,  Ct. 

Cutter,  Seth.  Pelham.  N.  H. 

Chapman,  Rev.  F.  W.,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

Champlin,  John  H.,  Eawz,  Ct. 

Champ  I  in,  Charin  C,  Essex,  Ct. 

Clioate  DavM.  Essex,  Man. 

Child,  Rev.  Willard,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Man. 

Chapb,  Rev.  Aaron,  Beloit,  Wi*. 

Chipman,  Rev.  Mannfaig,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Chipman,  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison,  »       ** 

Cleaveland,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Clark,  Rev.  Bei^amin  F.,  North  Chetmsford, 

Clark.  Wm.  Thomas,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Clift,  Rev.  William,  Btonington  Point,  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Clinton,  Rfclgefield,  Conn. 
Clark,  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huntingdon,  Brattleboro*,  Vt. 
Clark,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  Reading,  Man. 
Clark,  Rev.  Ruflis  W.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 
Cleaveland,  Rev.  James  B.,  Durham,  Cowi. 
Crowell,  Rev.  Robert  D.  D.,  Essex.  Man. 
Cross,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  West  Boylston,  Mass. 
Craig,  Rev.  Wheelock,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


*  Thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  constitutes  the  donor  a  Life  Member. 
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Clark,  Rev.  Lewto  F.,  WliUiDBville,  Maat. 
Coodit,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Crawford,  Rev.  George,  Nurth  Adamt, 
Cre»ey,  Albert  F..  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Cuthing,  Rev.  Christopher,  N.  Brookfleld,  Man. 
Cutter,  Stephen,  Eeq^  Winchester,  Man. 
Dana,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Marblebead,  Biass. 
Davis,  John,  Meibuni,  Mass. 
Dana,  Mies  Anna  Ei.,  Marblebead,  Masa. 
Dana,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  '*  " 

Dame,  Mra.  Eliza  E^  Wayland,  Maaa. 
Daablell,  Rev.  Alfrrd  H^  Jr.,  Stock  bridge,  Mass. 
Day,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Day,  Aaron,  We»t  Springfield,  Mass. 
De  Forest,  Eraaliia  L.,  Watertown,  Conn. 
DIehe,  Rev.  George,  Easion,  Pa. 
Dimmick,  Rev.  L.  F.,  D.  D-,  Newburyport,  Maaa 
Dickinaoo,Rev.  Charlea,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
Dickinsno,  Rev.  Eraaius,  Colcbeater,  Conn. 
Dill,  Rev.  James  H.,  Winchester,  Conn. 
Downs,  Rev.  Charlea  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Dowse,  Rev.  Edmund,  Serbume,  Maaa. 
Daffield,  Rev.  George,  Jan.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dunham.  Rev.  H.  R.,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y. 
Dwight,  Rev.  Edward  S.,  Baco,  Maine. 
Eaton,  Rev.  Horace,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Edgell,  Rev.  John  Q.  A.,  West  Newbary,  Mass. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan.  Wobara  Centre,  Maaa. 
£dwarda,Mrs.FranceaS..      "•  " 

Ellis  Charies,  Uzbridge,  Mass. 
Eldrklge,  R«v.  Aaariah,  New  Bedford,  Ma«. 
Eliia,  Rev.  John  M..  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Emerson,  Rev,  A-,  South  Reading,  Maaa. 
Emerson,  Rev.  John  £.,  Newbury  port,  Maaa. 
-Soieraon,  Rev.  Joaepli,  Beloit,  Wlaoonsin. 
Everett,  Mra.  Dolly,  New  Ipawich,  N.  H. 
Farwell,  Dea.  Abel,  FItchburg,  Maas. 
Faraham,  Den.  Jedediah,  North  Andover,  Maaa. 
Fe«senden,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Feaicnden,  Mra.  N.  C,  "  ^ 

Fits,  Jesse  R.,  Candia,  N.  H. 
Finlev,  Samu(*l,  Acwortb,  N.  H. 
Fits,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Filz,  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipawich,  Maaa. 
•Fiske,  Rev.  Eliaha,  Wrratham,  Maaa. 
Flake,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  New  Braintree,  Maaa. 
Fiake,  John  P.,  Lowell,  Mass, 
Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  Weat  SprfnEfield,  Maaa. 
Foater,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Pel  ham.  N.  H. 
Foster,  Mra.  Catharine  P.,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Fbwier,  Rev.  P.  H.,  Utlca,  N.  Y. 
*Fastrr,  Rev.  Thomas,  Andover,  Mass. 
Furman,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 
French,  Jonathan,  Rozbury,  Maaa. 
Gage,  Abel,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Gale,  Rev.  Wakefield,  Rockport,  Maas. 
Gay,  Abner,  Jun.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Gelaton,  Rev.  Maltby.  Ruahville,N.  Y. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.  D.,  Weat  Newton,  Ma. 
OUbert,  Rev.  E.  R..  Walllngford.  Conn. 
Goldamitb,  Rev.  Benjamin  N^  Bellosa,  N.  Y. 
Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew  D.,  Hollla,  N.  H. 
Goir,  Dea.  Jabez  R.,  Rockp(»rt,  Maaa. 
Gordon,  Mra.  Charlotte  S.,  Hollla,  N.  H. 
Goodman,  Rev.  Reuben  S.,  Clarkaon,  N.  Y. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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ADDRESSES  AT  THE  NINTH  ANNIVERSARY. 

Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, offered  the  foDowing  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  this  society,  by  aidins  in  the  establishment  on 
our  great  Western  Home  Missionary  Field— of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  under  Christian  influence,  and  with  the  leading 
design  of  furnishing  an  educated  and  eyangelioal  ministry — is  direct- 
ly ana  most  efficiently  co-operating  with  other  agencies  in  securing 
the  evangelkation  of  our  country,  and  that  it  deserves  a  position  in 
the  systems  of  beneyolence  adopted  by  the  churches  which  it  repre- 
sents corresponding  to  the  relative  greatness  of  the  work  which  it  is 
designed  and  adapted  to  accomplish. 

The  folio wingr  sketch  gives  the  substance  onlv  of  the  ad- 
mirable and  very  effective  address  with  which  Professor 
Stowe  sustained  this  resolution : 

This  society  originated  in  a  yery  pressing  exigency.  The  insti- 
tutions of  learning  which  it  has  aided,  haye  been  sayed .  from  extinc- 
tion by  it,  and  other  institutions  are  rapidly  rising  up  to  lay  claim 
to  its  benefactions. 

The  yarious  beneyolent  organizations,  in  the  present  era  of  the 
church,  haye  all  been  called  forth  by  exigencies,  and  they  are  not  yet 
systematized  and  consolidated  as  they  must  be  before  they  can  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  fixed  in  a  permanent  form.  Changed  in  this 
respect  are  needed — and  these  must  be  effected  by  time  and  experi- 
ence and  Christian  wisdom. 

Without,  then,  discussing  at  all  the  particular  form  of  operation 
which  this  society,  to  meet  a. particular  exigency,  at  first  adopted,  or 
speaking  of  its  permanency  in  this  particular  form,  I  would  say  a 
few  words,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  of  the  necessity  of  the 
operation  itself,  of  the  permanency  of  the  object  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  scheme  of  Christian  beneficence. 
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The  Christian  ohuroh  has  always  found  it  to  be  essential  to  her 
efficiency  and  stability  of  existence  that  she  have  access  to,  and  to  a 
good  extent  the  control  of,  a  full  series  of  educational  institutions 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  In  regard  to  this  matter,  she  must 
noTcr  be  behind  the  community  on  which  she  operates,  but  always  in 
advance  of  it. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  this  in  respect  to 
all  our  foreign  missions.  Notwithstanding  the  doubts  and  hesita- 
tions of  many  good  men,  whether  in  our  foreign  missionary  efforts 
we  ought  to  go  beyond  the  simple  work  of  preaching  the  go^pd^ 
in  the  sen^  in  which  that  phrase  is  commonly  understood — ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  on 
all  our  foreign  missionary  fields,  a  series  of  educational  institutions 
in  advance  of  the  community  on  which  they  are  to  operate.  The 
mission  schools  must  be  the  best  schools,  the  highest  schools,  acces- 
sible to  the  people  for  whom  the  mission  labors. 

In  this,  experience  has  taught  us  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
primitive  church.  The  apostle  John,  who  outlived  all  the  other 
apostles,  when  he  saw  that  those  who  had  received  miraculous  gifts 
were  dying  out  in  the  church,  and  no  ;nore  ministers  thus  endowed 
were  to  be  expected,  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  establishing  a 
theological  school  at  Ephesus,  that  sound  learning  might  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  gift  of  tongues  and  other  miraculous  powers,  as  a 
means  of  defence  and  progress.  Elementary  schools  in  the  churches 
existed  at  the  very  earliest  periods. 

Julian  the  apostate  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  schools, 
and  he  knew  well  what  was  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
faith  against  an  opposing  world,  after  the  miraculous  gifts  had 
ceased.  Accordingly,  when  he  came  to  the  imperial  throne  and  had 
determined  to  root  out  Christianity,  he  prohibited  all  Christian 
schools  of  a  high  order ;  he  made  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  Christian 
to  learn  or  teach  the  classics,  or  philosophy,  or  any  of  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  and  science.  Thus  he  struck  a  more  fatal 
blow  at  the  permanency  and  efficiency  of  the  Christian  church  than 
all  the  bloody  persecutions  of  his  predecessors ;  immense  mischief 
followed  his  policy,  brief  as  was  his  reign ;  and  had  he  lived  in  power 
as  long  as  Constantino,  the  whole  Christian  church,  unless  some  spe- 
cial Providence  had  interposed,  would  have  been  very  much  what 
the  native  churches  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  now  are. 

When  any  one  of  the  series  of  educational  institutions  ceases  to 
be  accessible  to  the  church,  and  drops  out  from  her  influence  or  con- 
trol, it  shows  that  the  church  is  departing  from  her  purity,  or  losing 
her  hold  on  the  people.  During  the  middle  ages,  elementary  schools 
for  the  common  people  ceased,  because  the  church  had  ceased  to  care 
for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people,  and  had  become  a  proud, 
ambitious,  unspiritual,  worldly  organization. 

The  Methodists  at  first  had  no  colleges — why?  Because  the 
Melhodists  in  England,  under  Wesley,  were  not  a  church — did  not 
profess  to  be  a  church — they  were  simply  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  church  of  England,  and  the  educational 
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institutions  of  the  national  cbnrch  were  their  edncational  institu- 
tions. In  this  country,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  became 
a  church  by  themselyes ;  and  though  they  endeayored  to  live  here 
as  they  had  done  in  England,  they  soon  found  it  absolutely  impossi- 
ble— to  maintain  their  church  existence  and  influence,  they  saw  that 
they  must  maintain  colleges,  and  they  do.  What  denomination  is 
now  establishing  colleges  with  such  rapidity  and  in  such  numbers  ? 

So  now  in  the  West,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  the  Camp- 
bellites,  the  New  Lights,  the  United  Brethren,  are  all  establishing 
colleges ;  for  they  see  that  they  cannot  liye  as  churo^s,  and  haye 
influence  with  men  without  them. 

The  philosophy  of  this  is  all  very  plain,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
it  mysterious  or  unaccountable.  Christianity,  in  whatever  form,  to 
get  a  permanent  hold  must  address  itself  to  the  affections  through 
the  understanding — ^and  that  church  which  takes  the  strongest  hold 
of  the  understanding,  ccBteris paribus^  will  exert  eventually  the  most 
powerful  influence  on  society.  There  is  no  help  for  it — there  is  no 
fixing  it  otherwise. 

Even  piety  itself,  a  revival  of  pure  religion,  when  embodied  in  a 
community,  if  not  well  balanced  in  the  understanding,  in  a  very 
short  time  runs  out  into  fanaticism  or  becomes  utterly  powerless — 
as  was  the  case  with  some  classes  of  the  Pietists  in  Germany. 

Representing  the  Christian  church  as  a  temple-edifice,  these 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  the  buttresses  of  its  walls,  without 
which  they  would  be  crushed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  building ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  you  extend  and  elevate  your  walls  and  in- 
crease the  size  of  your  edifice,  just  in  that  proportion  you  must 
enlarge  and  strengthen  your  buttresses,  or  the  greater  the  temple  the 
greater  the  ruin. 

It  is  said  that  such  institutions  are  often  perverted  and  turned 
against  the  designs  of  their  founders.  This  is  a  mistake.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  temporary  perversion ;  but  only  occasionally  and  not 
long  at  a  time. 

Harvard  College  is  alleged  as  an  instance  of  perversion ;  and  out 
6f  all  the  respectM)le  colleges  in  the  United  States,  at  least  120  in 
number,  this  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  mentioned  as  an  instance 
of  perversion.  One  in  120  is  certainly  a  very  small  proportion,  and 
just  enough  of  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule.  But  look  at  the  facts 
in  regard  to  Harvard  College.  It  has  been  in  existence  something 
more  than  210  years,  and  for  at  least  150  years  of  that  time  it  did 
answer  the  purposes  of  its  founders — it  did  supply  the  country  with 
an  evangelical  ministry ;  and  now  the  power  of  the  supposed  perver- 
sion is  already  broken,  and  again  the  Spirit  of  God  is  already  in  the 
college,  and  soon  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  will  be  turned  upon  the 
children.  Only  one  perversion  in  120  colleges;  and  that  merely 
temporary. 

The  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe,  founded 
by  pious  men.  They  have  been  in  existence,  some  of  them  500  years, 
and  of  the  five  centuries  of  their  existence,  they  may  have  been  per- 
verted to  rationalism  and  unbelief,  some  of  them  50,  some  75  years — 
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oortainly  not  more ;  and  now  all  of  them  are  again  returning,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  to  eyangelical  ground.  What  safer  investment 
on  earth? 

In  the  mutations  and  fluctuations  of  opinion,  perverted  Christian 
institutions,  foundad  in  faith  and  prayer,  after  a  while  always  come 
backpurified  and  better  than  ever  oefore. 

Wittenberg  University  and  Harvard  College  will  yet  be  the 
nurseries  of  men  who  will  preach  the  gospel  with  less  admixture  of 
human  error,  and  set  it  in  a  clearer  and  brighter  light  than  was  ever 
done  even  bv  Luther  and  the  Mathers.  Have  faith  in  God,  ye 
doubters,  ana  He  will  bring  it  to  pass.  Trust  him,  and  He  will  so 
order  his  Providence  that  you  will  find  you  have  heen  fools  and  slow 
cf  heart  to  believe. 

The  spirit  of  the  founders  of  an  institution  is  a  permanent  spirit, 
it  never  quite  dies  out,  and  is  always  ready  to  be  resuscitated.  The 
promise  is  not  more  sure  to  parents  in  regard  to  the  training  of  their 
children,  than  is  the  Providence  of  Ood  in  regard  to  the  pious  found- 
ers of  institutions  of  learning.  We  have  been  too  apt  to  look  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  to  think  of  the  few  diseased  spots  and  forget 
to  remember  the  many  healthy  ones. 

This,  then,  is  the  way  to  do  permanent  good,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  many  generations — and  is  the  effort,  the  labor,  to  be  a  tran* 
sient  one  ? 

But  why  now  for  the  first  time  is  the  church  called  upon  to  en- 
dow colleges  ? 

The  church  professedly  has  always  endowed  the  colleges,  and  it 
is  only  within  the  present  generation  that  any  systematic  attempts 
have  been  tnade  to  establish  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  with- 
out the  church — and  these  attempts  have  generally  been  failures. 
When  the  princes  of  the  old  world  endowed  colleges,  they  did  it  as 
members  of  the  church,  for  the  use  of  the  church — they  made  them 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  put  them  under  the  care  of  the  church.  • 

When  our  fathers  establisned  colleges,  they  did  it  in  the  same 
way,  for  the  same  purposes,  under  a  like  church  control.     The  com- 
munity was  then  all  church — and  as  a  church  they  put  their  hands  * 
to  this  work. 

Now  the  church  is  separate  from  the  state — now  the  church  is 
more  distinct  from  the  world — ^and  that  is  the  difference  between 
these  times  and  the  former  in  reference  to  this  matter.  If  the  church 
will  have  colleges,  she  must  herself  establish  them. 

The  State  of  Ohio  undertook  to  establish  colleges  without  the 
church — she  had  a  most  ma^ificent  educational  endowment,  as  rich 
for  her  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge' for  England — and  if  as  carefully 
invested  and  husbanded,  would  in  time  have  produced  proportion- 
ately as  large  a  revenue — but  for  want  of  steady  supervision,  the  en- 
dowments were  frittered  away  to  almost  nothing  compared  with  what 
they  might  have  been ;  and  neither  of  her  colleges  has  ever  been  of 
any  practical  efficiency,  except  while  put  under  the  special  care  of 
some  religious  denomination.  This  is  the  universal  fact  in  regard 
to  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 
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The  charob,  then,  has  got  this  work  to  do,  or  it  will  never  be 
done  ;  and  in  what. spirit  must  she  do  it  ? 

1.  With  a  spirit  of  earnest,  prayerful,  bible  simplicity,  and  trust 
in  God,  on  the  part  of  all  who  put  their  hand  to  the  work.  This 
spirit  will  always  liVe  in  the  institutions  thus  founded.  Such  was 
the  spirit  with  which  Franke  and  Canstein  reared  the^  great  insti- 
tutions at  Halle — and  the  Spirit  of  God  has  always  dwelt  there — 
even  in  the  darkest  times  there  has  been  there  a  remnant  according 
to  the  election  of  grace,  and  the  souls  of  the  saints  have  been  com- 
forted. 

2.  A  spirit  of  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  sound  discretion.  If  a  good 
man  makes  a  mistake  through  lack  of  nrudence,  it  is  quite  as  mis- 
chievous as  if  a  bad  man  made  it.  If  a  regenerate  man  eats  too 
much,  it  hurts  his  stomach  just  as  much  as  it  would  hurt  the  stomach 
of  an  unregenerate  man.  God  does  not  reverse  the  laws  of  nature 
for  the  special  benefit  of  blundering  believers.  Good  men,  then, 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  mistakes  in  doing  God's  work. 

3.  Then,  with  a  spirit  of  labor  and  thoroughness  of  research  as 
to  the  locations,  the  character,  and  the  probable  future  of  the  institu- 
tions which  are  to  be  patronized.  No  personal  prejudices,  no  local 
rivalries,  no  party  jealousies,  should  have  any  influence  here. 

4'.  With  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  and  liberality. 

5.  With  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  eternity. 

Finally,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  as  described  in  Isaiah  xL  2 : 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  *  *  the  spirit  of  unsdom  and  understand- 
tng—the  ^irit  of  counsel  and  might — the  ^rit  of  knowledge  and  the 
fear  of  the  Lord." 


ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  CONRAD. 

Prof.  Stowe  was  followed  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Conrad,  of  Wit- 
tenberg College,  Ohio,  on  "The  Significance  of  the  Germans 
in  America."  The  Address  of  Prof.  Conrad  was  characterized 
by  a  fervor  and  power  which  were  highly  significant  in  re- 
spect to  the  energy  with  which  the  German  element  in  this 
country  is  at  work*^  at  least  so  far  as  Wittenberg  College  is 
concerned.  The  following  condensed  view  of  the  leading 
facts  and  reasonings  of  the  Address  vrill  give  an  idea  of  its 
spirit  and  scope : 

One  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  sign'^cant  is  the  power  of  im- 
prei^sing  the  mind.  The  proper  contemplation  of  the  Germans  in 
America  will  have  this  eff'ect.  The  very  names  by  which  they  were 
designated,  and  their  earlier  and  later  history,  stamp  them  with  im- 
portance. The  emigration  of  such  a  people,  for  more  than  a  century, 
to  America — small  in  its'  beginnings,  but  increasing  until  it  num^ 
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bered  a  hundred  thovBand  annually,  cannot  but  impress  the  minds 
of  those  who  can  scale  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  vision,  and  with 
ihe  telescope  of  Proyidence,  directed  by  history,  look  into  the  future 
of  our  native  land. 

THEIR    SfGNIFIOANCE    NUMERICALLY. 

By  Germans  we  mean  all  who  speak  the  German  language  in  the 
United  States,  together  with  their  descendants.  Their  emigration 
began  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  was  caused  by  the  devastations  of 
war,  the  couvulsions  of  governments,  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  re- 
ligious intolerance  in  Europe ;  and  by  the  blessings  of  peace,  the 
security  afforded  by  law,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  value  of  labor  in  America.  Some  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  Germans  in  the  United  States,  at  between  five  and  six  millions, 
and  others  between  one  and  two.  According  to  Looher,  they  num- 
bered more  than  one  million  in  1800;  and  from  1800  to  1815,  there 
came  annually  3,600 ;  from  1815  to  1830, 10,000 ;  from  1830  to  1845, 
40,000;  and  from  1845  to  1852,  100,000.  Adding  their  natural  in- 
crease, the  aggregate  is  4,000,000,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  our  whole 
white  population.  Of  these  there  are  in  the  Western  States  about 
2,000,000 — or  one-half  of  the  whole  white  population. 

THEIR   SIGNIFICANCE   RELIOIOUSLT. 

They  are  a  religious  people.  Their  ideas  of  the  Deity  in  their 
heathen  state,  were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. They  early  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  moral  nations  on  earth.  They  gave  birth  to  the  Reformation, 
and  have  supported  and  extended  it  wherever  they  went  There  are 
on  the  Continent  114,361,147  Roman  Catholics,  25,964,450  Luther- 
ans, and  13,446,770  Reformed.  Nearly  all  the  Protestants  are  found 
in  the  countries  of  Germanic  origin,  and  most  of  the  Catholics  in 
those  of  Romanic  origin.  Most  of  the  9,000,000  of  the  Gallic  stock 
in  Great  Britain  nxfi  Catholics,  while  the  most  of  the  16,000,000  of 
the  Germanic  are  Protestants,  proving  that  the  Germanic  nations  are 
the  hope  of  Protestantism. 

In  the  United  States  there  was,  in  1776,  one  Catholic  to  100 
Protestants,  and  at  present  there  is  one  Catholic  to  15  Protestants; 
and  while  the  former  double  their  number,  the  latter  only  increase 
one-third.  A  large  majority  of  the  Catholics  are  Germans.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  Romanism,  arising  from  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  the  Irish  and  French  priests,  the  want  of  the  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  German  language,  and  the  refusal  to  give  them  a  due 
proportion  of  bishops  and  priests.  Many  are  Free  Thinkers,  and 
never  visit  a  church,  while  multitudes  are  accessible  to  the  German 
Protestants. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  European  German  Protestants  is 
likewise  lamentable,  arising  from  the  ravages  of  war,  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  the  influence  of  Rationalism,  the  want  of  the  pro 
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per  Banetitj  of  the  Sabbath,  the  erroneons  practice  of  adnnBrnons  to 
church  membership,  the  neglect  of  discipline,  and  the  admission  to 
the  ministry  without  the  requirement  of  experimental jpietj.  There 
are  many  under  the  influence  of  Rationalism  and  Indifferentism,  who 
are  congregated  by  Rationalistic  preachers,  who  have  the  effrontery 
to  call  themselves  Evangelical,  Protestant,  and  Lutheran.  None  of 
these  belong  to  any  Lutheran  or  Reformed  Synod,  nor  would  they  ^ 
be  tolerated  by  either  denomination.  There  are  many  in  the  churches 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  dead  orthodoxy  and  formalism,  whQe 
we  rejoice  to  declare,  that  there  are  likewise  multitudes  who  have 
sincerely  embraced  the  Saviour,  and  are  hungering  for  the  Inread  of 
life.  In  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  under  the  influence  of 
American  institutions,  the  improvement  in  intelligence,  piefy,  and 
liberality,  has  been  great.  The  Lutherans  constitute  about  one-third 
of  all  the  Germans  in  the  United  States,  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  Protestant  Oermans,  and  equal  nearly,  or  quite,  the  GermaD 
Catholics. 

THEIH    SIGNIFICANCE    POLITIGALLT. 

From  their  earliest  history  thev  have  been  characterized  by  a  love 
of  liberty.  Wherever  they  roamed,  freedom  made  her  home.  In  the 
middle  ages,  they  had  constituted  elective  monarchies,  and  resisted 
the  influence  of  hereditary  ones,  for  ages.  When  lioerty  died  in 
the  embrace  of  the  Romans,  the  Germans  blew  the  trumpet  of  her 
resurrection.  On  everv  branch  which  grew  out  of  the  Germanic 
trunk  of  nations,  the  fruits  of  liberty  have  been  found.  They  at 
once  espoused  the  cause  of  independence  in  their  adopted  country, 
and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution. 
They  took  a  full  part  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  also  in  that 
with  Mexico.  ^u^T  are  to  a  man  the  friends  of  popular  rights,  and 
throw  the  weight  of  their  influence  wherever  they  think  those  rights 
will  be  best  secured.  Their  influence  in  levelling  our  forests,  build- 
ing our  towns,  augmenting  our  pecuniary  resources,  increasing  the 
sources  of  our  happiness,  adomine  our  country  with  beauty,  and  ele- 
vating us  as  a  nation  in  intelligence  and  morality,  will  become 
greater  and  greater. 

In  conclusion,  contemplate  the  bearing  ef  this  emigration  on  the 
destiny  of  our  country.  Consider  the  fact,  that  they  number  already 
nearly  one-fourth  of  our  population  ;  that  their  natural  increase  is 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  that  the  sources  whence  they 
come  are  undiminished ;  that  the  causes  which  have  produced  it,  still 
exist,  and  that  there  is  therefore  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
emigration  will  not  only  continue,  but  constantly  increase  I 

Consider  how  the  emigration  of  the  Catholics  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  flfty  years  I  Recollect  that  they  number  three  to  one  in 
Europe,  and  have  120  millions  to  draw  from.  If  this  emigration  has 
increased  and  gained  on  the  Protestants  now,  when  the  most  of  the 
emigrants  come  from  the  Germanic  States  and  Great  Britain,  what 
will  it  not  be,  when  it  shall  be  largely  increased  from  the  Romanic 
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States  of  Southern  Europe,  which  are  almost  entirely  Catholic, 
and  from  which  the  emigration  at  present  is  comparatively  small  ? 
Is  this  not  worth  pondering  ?  Is  there  no  daoger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it  ?  Has  the  history  of  Catholicism  and  of  Jesuit 
institutions  taught  us  nothing  ?  Mas  Proyidence  furnished  us  no 
beacons  of  warning  ? 

Consider  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Protestant  Germans! 
The  number  who  are  under  the  influence  of  Rationalism,  Indififerent- 
ism.  Formalism,  dead  Orthodoxy,  and  Radicalism  ;  the  fact  that  Ra- 
tionalistic Preachers,  Editors,  and  Booksellers  are  spreading  their 
poison  among  them  in  every  possible  way ;  and  that  the  mumber  of 
evangelical  ministers  is  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  their  wants. 
Is  there  no  danger  to  be  feared  from  neglecting  them  ?  Will  thev 
exert  no  deleterious  influence  on  our  country,  in  spreading  social, 
political,  and  moral  corruption  ? 

Consider  what  they  need  to  save  them  from  being  a  curse,  and 
for  becoming  a  blessing !  We  do  not  wish  them  to  perpetuate  their 
national  peculiarities,  but  to  modify  theirs  by  ours.  We  do  not  wish 
them  to  constitute  a  Toung  Germany  here,  but  to  become  component 
parts  of  Young  America.  In  order  to  become  such,  they  must  re- 
ceive the  impress  of  American  institutions.  In  no  way  can  this  be 
80  effectually  accomplished,  as  by  planting  institutions  of  learning 
and  piety  among  them,  giving  the  right  direction  to  the  leading  minds, 
and  makine  the  right  impression  on  their  hearts ;  famishing  them 
with  an  educated  and  pious  ministry ;  spreading  among  them  an 
elevated  and  pure  literature,  and  promoting  among  them  education 
sanctified  by  religion  in  its  higher  and  lower  forms. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  Not  by  depending. on  the 
Church  in  Germany,  for  what  they  are  doing  for  their  destitute 
countrymen  here  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  they  need  their  pious 
ministers,  perhaps,  even  more  than  we  do.  Not  by  looking  to  Eng- 
lish denominations.  As  English,  they  cannot  reach  them  at  all,  nor 
can  they  accomplish  the  work,  by  proselyting  a  few  German  preach- 
ers, and  organizing  churches  bearing  their  name,  because  wind  and 
tide  are  against  them.  An  ephemeral  result  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  such  movements,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may,  and 
nothing  absorbing,  far-reaching,  and  permanent,  can  thus  be  done 
among  them.  But  it  is  to*be  done  by  instruments,  raised  up  by  God 
from  among  themselves.  This  is  God's  plan  in  every  great  work  of 
reformation.  By  birth,  faith,  language,  experience,  and  associations, 
God  has  prepared  us  to  labor  with  success  among  them.  They  are 
proud  of  their  country,  and  stimulated  by  their  history,  they  glory 
in  their  literature  and  idolize  their  language,  they  venerate  Luther, 
and  are  ardently  attached  to  their  church,  and  hence  can  be  more 
easily  reached  by  their  brethren  of  the  household  of  faith,  than  by 
'  any  others.  In  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  advantages,  we  need 
an  adequate  number  of  properly  qualified  ministers,  and  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  Institutions  we  cannot  obtain  them.  But  here 
we  are  met  with  the  general  difficulties  in  establishing  such  institu- 
tions in  the  West,  and  besides  these,  with  special  ones  existing  among 
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US,  such  aa  the  want  of  adeijuate  aid  in  fundu  and  good  men  from 
Germany,  the  great  destitution  and  scarcltj  of  the  emigrants,  their 
want  of  experience  in  voluntary  benevolence,  their  want  of  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  such  institutions  to  their  welfare,  and  the 
indifference  to  their  own  spiritual  interests.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
impossible  for  us,  without  aid.  to  supply  all  their  spiritual  wants. 

The  field  occupied  by  Wittenberg  College,  extends  from  the 
mountains  to  Illinois,  and  from  the  lakes  to  Tennessee,  containing 
one  and  a  half  millions  of  Oermans  and  their  descendants,  of  whom 
500,000  are  Lutherans.  It  i^  the  hope  qf  much  of  this  territory,  and 
has  done  great  good  upon  it.  Tour  aid  has  greatly  encouraged  us, 
and  saved  us  from  despondency  in  many  an  hour  of  extremity.  You 
have  saved  and  strengthened  other  institutions,  and  through  these 
Western  Colleges  aided  by  this  Society,  God  is  speaking  the  mighty 
word,  through  which  the  chaotic  elements  of  the  society  of  the  West 
will  assume  order  and  regularity ;  through  them  he  will  cause  the 
waters  of  depravity  and  sin,  overflowing  that  vast  territory,  to  roll 
back  to  their  appropriate  channels,  and  the  dry  land  of  virtue  and 
intelligence  to  appear.  Through  them,  he  says,  "•  Let  there  be  light," 
and  they  become  suns,  imparting  light  to  Academies  as  to  moons, 
and  controlling  the  common  schools  as  stars,  thus  transforming  that 
great  valley  into  a  moral  and  intellectual  Eden  of  loveliness,  where 
Keligion,  leading  Truth  by  her  right  hand,  and  Liberty  by  her  left, 
may  luxuriate  amid  its  bowers,  and  pluck  its  golden  fruit,  inhale  its 
fragrant  atmosphere,  be  fanned  by  its  balmy  breezes,  lave  in  its 
crystal  streams,  drink  from  its  gushing  fountains,  and  perpetually 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  its  glory. 


APPLICATION  FROM  THE   TRUSTEES  OF  TUALATIN 
ACADEMY,  OREGON. 

7b  the  Board  of  Directors  qf  the  Society  for  promoting  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  West, 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  been  authorized  and  requested  by  the  Trustees  of 
"  Tualatin  Academy,"  Oregon  Territory,  to  apply  to  your  Society  for 
aid  in  establishing  the  Collegiate  department  of  that  Institution,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  its  charter.  The  enclosed  Circular  will 
show  its  plan  and  progress.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained 
in  1849,  and  was  the-  first  Act  passed  by  the  Oregon  Legislature 
after  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Government.  Since  that 
time  our  Primary  School  has  been  in  successful  operation,  and  the 
Institution  has  been  widely  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public.  It 
is  located  in  a  healthy  place,  central  and  easily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  Territory.  Two  hundred  acres  of  choice  land  were  do- 
nated to  it,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  acre  lots,  about  forty  of  which 
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haye  been  sold  at  $100  and  $200  each,  to  defray  past  expenses.  A 
large  and  oommodioiiB  building  has  been  erected,  and  in  part  fin- 
ished, at  an  expense  of  $7,000,  fiye-seyenths  of  which  is  paid. 

We  wish  to  endow  CoUefiate  Professorships  thus  early,  because, 
1st.  Our  youth  are  beyond  the  reach  and  influence  of  all  other  Col- 
leges. 2d.  We  haye  to  compete  with  Jesuits,  who  are,  as  usual,  dili- 
gently establishing  their  permanent  Institutions.  3d.  Our  population 
\s  rapidly  increasing ;  it  is  estimated  that  from  10,000  to  20,000  will 
enter  Oregon  this  year — ^the  lowest  is  probably  the  correct  number. 
This  population  will,  for  the  most  part,  remain  on  the  western  coast, 
and  thus  be  isolated  from  our  higher  institutions.  4th.  We  need  to 
educate  at  once  a  class  of  teachers  from  ampng  the  people,  who  will 
make  our  Common  Schools  matters  of  common  interest,  and  who 
will  thus  be  preparing  themselyes  for  the  more  public  relations  of 
life,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Atlantic  States.  We  cannot  afford  nor  ex- 
pect to  depend  upon  importing  teachers  to  Oregon  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  apparent  to  us,  that  there  must  be  institutions  that  vnU  invite^ 
encourage^  and  give  a  liberal  education^  in  order  to  diffuse  general  in- 
telligence.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Dartmouth  Colleges  haye  raised  up 
and  given  efficiency  to  the  Academies  and  Common  Schools  of  New 
England.  5th.  We  wish  to  attract,  develope,  and  discipline  that  class 
of  youthful  minds,  who  may  and  who  will  ultimatelyexert  a  control- 
ling power  in  society.  We  have  vantage  ground.  We  may  now  give 
a  safe  and  permanent  direction  to  the  future  of  Oregon,  as  we  do  to 
a  river  by  guiding  its  mountain  streams.  6th.  We  wish  chiefly  to 
acquire  and  perpetuate  a  strong  religious  influence  by  educating 
those  who  will  become  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  missionaries  of 
the  Cross.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  some  of  the  Chinese 
'  jrouth  who  are  now  flocking  to  our  western  coast,  will  coma  to  us  for 
instruction  ;  at  least,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  go  to  them.  Recent 
developments  of  Providence  seem  to  be  opening  a  great  mission  work 
for  the  friends  of  liberty  and  religion  on  the  Paciflc  shore.  We  have 
not  only  to  provide  for  our  own  mental  and  moral  weliare,  but  to 
anticipate  that  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  whom  God  is 
sending  among  us,  to  inhale  the  air  of  freedom  and  behold  the  light 
of  truth. 

Thus  far  our  enterprise  has  been  one  of  faith,  prayer,  untiring 
activity,  and  self-denial  It  has  been  prospered  by  the  evident  favor 
of  God  in  furnishing  us  good  teachers,  from  time  to  time,  and  other 
cordial  friends. 

Feeling  our  need  at  this  crisis,  we  earnestly  ask  the  patronage 
and  aid  of  the  Collegiate  Society,  both  to  give  us  favor  among  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  to  ensure  our  ultimate  success. 

In  collecting  funds  to  endow  Professorships  I  have  fair  prospects. 
We  need  and  ask  of  you  from  $300  to  $600  this  year,  unless  we  shall 
Monre  from  $10,000  to  $15^000  in  funds  with  interest  partly  prepaid 
Respectfully  submitted, 

a  H.  ATKINSON,  Secretary, 

and  in  behalf  ff  the  Trustou, 
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The  undersigned  ^*  Frefiident  and  Trustees  of  Tualatin  Academy/^  in 
Oregon  Territory,  beg  leave  to  commend  this  Institntion  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Friends  of  Education  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

Oregon  is  practically  5,000  miles  from  the  Colleges  and  the  higher  In- 
stitutions of  learning  of  our  country.  It  has  been  in  process  of  settlement 
for  about  ten  years,  and  principally  from  the  pioneer  classes  of  the  Western 
States.  For  seren  or  eight  years,  Jesuit  Friests  haye.been  establishing 
permanent  Institutions  of  learning  at  great  expense,  while  also  striving  to 

E  popular  favor.  The  need  of  having  our  own  schools,  and  those  of  a 
character,  and  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  became,  therefore,  not 
^  very  obvious,  but  very  urgent  to  us.  Early  in  1849,  we  obtained  an 
Act  of  Incorporation  for  Tualatin  Academy,  with  the  privilege  of  adding 
a  OoUegiate  Department.  Since  that  time  our  Frimary  School  has  been 
in  successM  operation,  and  the  Institution  has  been  widely  gaining  the 
oonfidence  of  the  public.  It  is  located  in  a  healthy  place,  csdled  Forest 
Grove,  on  the  border  of  two  broad  and  beautiful  prairies,  having  in  distant 
prospect  three  lofty  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snows.  It  is  cen- 
tral, and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Two  hundred 
acres  of  choice  land  were  donated  to  it,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  acre- 
lots,  about  forty  of  which  have  been  sold  at  from  $100  to  $200  each,  to 
defray  past  expenses.  A  large  and  commodious  building  has  been  erected, 
and  in  part  finished,  at  an  expense  of  $7,000,  five-sevenths  of  which  is 
paid.  We  wish  now  to  endow  Collegiate  Frofessorships  for  this  Insti- 
tution : 

Firit  So  aa  to  continue  the  education  of  those  young  men  who  have 
left,  and  who  are  leaving  Institutions  in  the  States,  and  emigrating  with 
their  friends  to  Oregon,  not  to  return. 

Second,  To  educate  our  teachers  and  public  men. 

Third.  To  elevate  the  character  of  our  Common  Schoob  and  Acade- 
mies. 

Fourth.  To  promote,  as  a  College  always  does,  the  general  interests  of 
education  and  religion. 

M/th.  To  save  our  youth,  who  are  to  become  the  leading  and  most 
enterprising  minds,  from  Jesuit  Seminaries,  to  which  they  will  resort,  un- 
less we  have  one  with  superior  advantages. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  we  have  done  what  we 
could,  and  while  relying  upon  Divine  favor,  as  in  all  the  past,  we  turn  to 
y<m,  who  know  the  value  and  perpetual  infiuence  of  the  Institutions  es- 
tablished by  our  fathers,  and  we  ask  for  aid  enough  to  continue  aad  per- 
fect the  work  already  so  auspiciousljr  begun.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
commissioned  one  of  our  Board  of  1  rustees,  Rev.  G.  H.  Atkinson,  as  our 
Agent,  hoping  that  he  win  meet  with  philanthropic  and  Christian  men,, 
who,  like  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  Bartlett,  wiH  respond  to  his 


appeals. 


Hasvey  Clabeb, 
HoBAOB  Ltman, 
HiBAM  Clare, 
J.  QniNN  Thobnton, 
T.  J.  Natlob, 
WiLUAM  H.  Gray, 
Gborob  H.  Atkinson, 
Jamxs  Moobb^ 


Trusteeiof  Tualatin  Aoad&* 
myj  Washington  County^ 
Oregon  Territory: 
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PREMIUM  OFFERED. 


A  beaeyolent  indiyidoal,  deeply  impreBsed  with  the  importimoe 
of  multiplying  the  numher  of  educated  and  eyangelical  ministers  of 
the  Crospel,  in  order  to  meet  the  pressing  and  growing  wants  of  our 
coxmtrj  and  of  the  world,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  giyen  to  the 
author  of  the  best  Essay  on 


PRAYK&  FOB.  COLLEGES. 


The  writer  is  expected  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
^spemally  aa  relates  to  the  eonyersion  of  young  men  in  a  course  of 
oduoation  and  the  consequent  increase  of  candidates  for  the  sacred 
ministry.  Also  the  encouragements  deriyed  not  only  from  the 
diyinely  appointed  relations  of  prayer  to  the  eonyersion  of  men,  but 
also  from  tne  signal  answers  to  prayer  for  this  specific  object  fur- 
nished by  numerous  reyiyals  of  religion  in  Colleges.  Then,  by  way 
of  infereMCCj  the  obRgatums  of  Instructors  to  labor  unceasingly  for  the 
eonyersion  and  sanctification  of  those  under  their  training,  and  of 
pious  young  men  in  Colleges  to  co-operate  in  this  work — together 
with  the  obligations  of  Boards  of  Trust,  to  whom  the  church  in  an 
important  sense,  commits  the  sacred  interests  of  Christian  education. 

The  manuscripts  should  be  sent  (post  paid)  to  the  care  of  Bey. 
Theron  Baldwin,  Corresponding  Secretary,  41  Liberty-street,  New- 
York  City,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July,  1853— each  accompanied 
with  a  sealed  enyelope  containing  the  author's  name,  to  be  opened 
only  in  case  of  successfal  competition.  ^ 

Committee  of  Award, — Bey.  Prof.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.  D.,  of 
Andoyer  Theological  Seminary ;  Bey.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Bey.  L.  F.  IMmmick,  D.  D.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


Preambk  and  MesoltOion  adopted  by  the  Congr^ational  Convention 
at  Albany,  October  Stk,  1852. 

Whereas  many  Colleges  exist  at  the  West,  which  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  Boards  of  Trust  composed  of  Oongregatiomdists  v^d  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  which  came  into  being  under  the  auspices,  and  haye  been  ibunded 
and  sustained  by  the  common  funds  of  these  two  cienominations, 

Beached^  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Conyention,  the  interests  of 
sound  learning,  and  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  mutual  prosperity  of  these 
denominations,  ^ike  demand  the  perpetnation  of  this  nnion. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  TENTH  ANNIVERSABY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  South  Church,  in  the 
City  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  October, 
1853,  at  4  o'clock  p.  M.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
the  Eev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  took 
the  Chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  The  Eev. 
Joseph  H.  Towne  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
were  read.    Adjourned  to  meet  at  7  o'clock. 

7  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Consulting  Committee  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Eeport,  as  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  was  commenced  by  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  and  continued  during  the  session. 

Wednesday  Morning,  9  o'clock. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  reading 
of  the  Annual  Eeport  was  resumed  and  finished,  and  after 
discussion  and  emendation,  adopted  as  the  Eeport  of  the 
Board. 

The  Treasurer's  Eeport,  audited  by  J.  B.  Pinneo,  Esq., 
was  presented  and  referred  to  Henry  White,  Esq.,  and  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Eddy. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  the  Eev. 
Joseph  H.  Towne  for  his  Discourse  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 
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delivered  in  the  Central  Churcli,  on  Sabbath  evening,  and  a 
copy  requested  for  publication. 

The  discourse  was  founded  upon  2  Cor.  xii  14,  last  clause : 
^^Fofr  the  children  oiight  not  to  lay  up  for  the  parents,  hut  the 
parents  for  the  children  :^^ 

The  preacher  said  he  was  here  to  plead  for  posterity.  His  aim  was 
to  show  the  relation  of  colleges  to  those  agencies  on  which  we  must 
chiefly  rely  nnder  God  for  the  formation  and  diffhsion  of  an  enlightened 
pnhlic  sentiment.  As  preliminary  to  his  main  point,  he  showed  that  the 
permanence  of  the  free  institutions  of  this  country  is  conditioned  on 
the  diffusion  of  such  a  sentiment  After  allading  to  certain  qualities  <»* 
features  of  our  institutions,  peculiarly  favorable  to  their  perpetuity,  his 
remarks  on  this  point  were  substantially  as  follows : 

But  while  there  is  so  much  in  the  mechanism  of  our  institutions  &Yor- 
able  to  their  perpetuity,  the  conviction  cannot  be  too  deeply  engraved  on 
our  minds,  that  the  fate  of  the  Republic  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
public  sentiment  that  diaU  pervade  the  nation.  European  governments 
are  powers  in  themselves.  They  do  not  ask  the  people  leave  to  be — and 
if  the  populace  are  ignorant,  the  more  fit  are  they  for  slaves.  But  the 
American  government  is  not  so  much  a  power  as  an  agent.  This  is  its 
peculiarity.  It  is  the  servant  of  the  popular  will.  The  force  that  actuates, 
directs,  controls,  moulds  it,  is  not  in  itself,  but  in  society.    If  there  be  not 

Sublio  virtue  enough  in  society*  to  regulate  the  machinery,  it  must  run 
own.  There  must  be  a  sentiment  combining,  if  yon  analyze  it,  an  en- 
lightened love  of  country,  an  enlightened  attachment  to  the  great  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  an  enlightened  conviction  of  the  value 
of  our  Union,  and  above  all,  a  deep  reli^ous  feeling — a  reverence  for  the 
Grod  of  our  fathers,  as  the  source  of  all  political  power,  as  the  Ruler  of 
nations,  whose  will  is  above  all  human  enactments,  and  the  only  supreme 
law.  This  must  be  the  sentiment  of  our  land — ^the  national  sentiment — 
belonging  to  no  one  party  exclusively,  but  diffused  among  all — confined  to 
no  one  locality,  but  underlying  American  society,  ready  upon  an  emergency 
to  sacrifice  party  considerations,  and  sectional  prejudices  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom.  With  such  a  sentiment  permeating,  like  the  currents  of  life, 
through  the  arteries  and  veins  of  society,  no  institutions  are  so  durable — 
none  so  eflBcient  as  our  own.  Without  it,  none  so  weak,  none  whose  de- 
struction is  so  sure.  It  is  tiieir  soul,  their  breath,  or  rather  it  is  the  atmos- 
phere, which  supplies  them  with  vital  air.  Poison  the  atmosphere  that 
wraps  us  about,  and  we  die.  Let  public  sentiment  in  this  country  become 
generally  corrupt — let  love  of  country  die  out  of  it — ^let  religious  reverence 
and  the  principle  of  conscience  die  out  of  it,  and  these  glorious  fabrics, 
reared  by  the  wisdom,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  would 
instantly  fall  in  pieces,  and  be  blown  away  like  dust  before  the  whirlwinds 
of  anarchy  and  faction. 

Among  "the  agencies  on  which  we  must  rely  for  the  formation  of  this 
sentiment,  the  preacher  specified:  1st,  The  Common  School;  2d.  Pure 
Literature;  3d.  The  Press;  and  4th.  The  Pulpit. 

After  illustrating  these  several  agencies,  and  showing  the  part  they 
play  in  forming  the  public  sentiment,  the  preacher  proposed  the  question. 
What  is  the  relation  of  colleges  to  these  agencies? 

'  He  then  proved  conclusively  that  the  college  is  related  to  them 
as  a  fountain  to  the  stream  that  ross  from  it— «a  a  central  luminary  to 
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the  satellite  that  oirdet  about  it,  as  the  foundation  to  the  superstrnetnre 
of  the  social  edifice.  The  college,  indeed,  is  the  grand  reservoir,  from 
which  How  those  educational  innuences  which  are  to  form  the  tastes  and 
manners  of  the  people.  He  then  showed  how  these  institutions  were 
viewed  by  our  pious  ancestors;  and  asked  if  they  were  wrong  in  attach- 
ing importance  to  them  as  fundamental  to  American  civilization.  "If  we 
will  institute  comparison,"  said  the  preacher,  "  between  things  that  are 
alike  indispensable,  which  shall  we  esteem  the  more  important,  the  water 
that  sparkles  in  the  goblet  to  refresh  the  parched  lips,  or  the  spring  by  l^e 
hill-side,  from  which  it  is  drawn  ?  Which  is  the  more  important,  the 
fruit  which  is  gathered  for  your  table  to-day,  or  that  tree  that  yields  the 
annual  supply,  and  will  bear  fruit  for  posterity  ?  Which  is  the  more  im- 
portant, the  cloud  that  floats  over  the  village,  and  distils  its  fertilizing 
dews  upon  a  few  acres  of  soil,  or  the  ocean  from  which  for  ages  con- 
tinue to  come  forth  those  vapory  treasures  that  irrigate  the  landscapes  of 
a  continent? 

The  preacher  then  proceeded  with  great  force  to  urge  the  claims  of 
the  Society. 

The  Select  Committee  (Rev.  0.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Chair- 
man), to  whom  was  referred,  at  the  last  Animal  Meeting,  the 
subject  of  Scholarships  and  Endowments,  and  who  were  also 
instructed  to  confer  with  the  American  and  Central  Education 
Societies,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  practicable  for  these  So- 
cieties to  co-operate  with  this  Society  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  Education  in  our  public  institutions  of  learning,  and  if  so, 
what  arrangement  can  be  entered  into  which  will  be  mutually 
satisfactory  ;  reported  in  part,  and  their  report  was  laid  over 
for  further  consideration. 

Eenewed  applications  for  aid  were  received  from  all  the 
Institutions  aided  last  year,  except  the  Collegiate  Department 
of  Tualatin  Academy,  Oregon.*  These  applications  were 
read,  and  Henry  White,  Esq.,  Rev.E.  Davis,  D.D.,  and  William 
Eopes,  Esq.,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  a  schedule  of  appropriations  for 
the  ensuing  year.     Adjourned  to  meet  at  half-past  two  o'clock, 

P.  M. 

AFTKENOOK  SESSION. 

The  Eev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee 
appo&ted  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  on  the  application  for 
aid  from  Heidelberg  College  at  Tiffin,  Ohio ;  reported,  that  he 
had  visited  the  Institution,  and  proceeded  to  give  the  results 

•  See  p.  6. 
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of  his  investigations.  His  report  was  laid  over  for  further 
consideration. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  reported,  and  the  follow- 
ing sums  were  voted  to  the  several  Institutions,  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  viz. — to  Wabash  College  $1,500,  to  be  increased  by 
$250  if  the  receipts  of  the  Society  admit  To  Illinois  College 
$1,250 ;  to  Marietta  College  $1,000 ;  to  Beloit  College  $1,750; 
to  Iowa  College  $1,000,  to  be  increased  by  $200  if  the  receipts 
admit ;  to  Knox  College  $750 ;  to  Wittenberg  College  $1,000 ; 
to  the  German  Evangelical  College  of  Missouri  $500,  to  be 
increased  by  $200  if  the  receipts  admit. 

The  consideration  of  Dr.  Bacon's  Eeport  on  Heidelberg 
College  was  resumed,  the  report  adopted,  and  directed  to  be 
published  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
Society.  (See  Appendix.)  In  view  of  this  Eeport  it  was 
voted  that  $500  be  appropriated  to  Heidelberg  College,  pro- 
vided the  funds  of  the  Society  admit  of  it 

The  Consulting  Committee  were  authorized  at  their  discre- 
tion, to  pay  during  the  ensuing  year  the  sum  of  $600  to  the 
Collegiate  Department  of  Tualatin  Academy,  Oregon. 

The  Select  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Scholarships,  &c., 
reported  in  full,  and  their  Eeport  was  adopted,  and  directed  to 
be  published  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
Society.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  account  of  the 
Treasurer,  B.  C.  Webster,  Esq.,  made  a  commendatory  report^ 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  account  had  been  kept  Their 
report  was  adopted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Board  presented  to 
Mr.  Webster  for  his  services  as  Treasurer. 

A  letter  from  the  Eev.  J.  M.  Ellis  was  read,  resigning  his 
agency,  on  account  of  continued  ill  health.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  expressive  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Board  with  Mr. 
Ellis,  in  view  of  this  affliction,  and  their  thanks  for  his  devot- 
edness  and  his  praiseworthy  liberality  to  the  cause  in  connec- 
tion with  Prize  Essays.  • 

The  Consulting  Committee  were  authorized  to  secure  the 
publication  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Colleges,  when- 
ever the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Award  should  be 
announced. 
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The  Eev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the 
next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the  Eev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D., 
his  alternate.  It  was  voted  that  the  discourse  be  delivered  on 
the  Sabbath  Evening  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society. 

On  Wednesday  Evening  the  Anniversary  Exercises  were 
held  in  the  Union  Church.  The  Eev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.,  presided, 
and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Eddy. 
An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the'Directors,  was  read 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  William  Eopes,  Esq.,  it  was 

Beaohedy  That  the  Report,  aa  abstract  of  which  has  noW|been  presented, 
be  adopted,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting  Oom- 
mittee. 

Appropriate  and  eloquent  addresses  were  then  delivered 
by  the  Eev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  of  Eockaway,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Eev.  J.  P.  Cleaveland,  D.  D.«,  of  Northampton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Tuttle  stated,  that  when  the  idea  of  such  a  society  was  first  sug- 
gested he  was  a  student  of  Lane  Seminary,  having  gone  there  as  a  gradu- 
ate of  Marietta  College,  and  he  wa^  present  as  a  spectator  at  that  Great 
Convention  of  Western  Ministers,  which  met  in  Cincinnati  in  June,  1842, 
and  in  immediate  connection  with  which  the  idea  arose  that,  so  far  as  the 
West  is  concerned,  was  the  germ  of  the  Society. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  Marietta  College,  like  others 
at  the  West,  was  passing  through  a  most  fiery  orded.  Its  founders  had 
borne  heavy  buraens  till  "  every  shoulder  was  peeled,"  and  its  Faculty, 
fully  accomplished  in  their  separate  departments,  were  willing  to  stay  by 
the  college  as  a  parent  by  a  darling  child.  Mr.  T.  said  he  could  never 
think  of  that  Faculty  but  with  the  most  profound  admiration  for  their 
steady  self-sacrifice,  and  the  Trustees,  too,  were  not  only  energetic  business 
men,  but  men  of  faith.  He  trusted  he  would  be  pardoned  for  expatiating 
somewhat  zealously  on  their  virtues,  for  Marietta  College  was  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  could  never  but  with  a  loving  admiration  recall  the  names  of 
these  men,  when  he  thought  of  that  dark  period,  from  1842  to  1845,  when 
it  would  not  have  been  a  surprising  event  if  that  college  had  at  any 
moment  dashed  on  the  rocks. 

He  spoke  of  Marietta  because  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  its  struggles. 
Could  eye-witnesses  from  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  other  Western  colleges  be 
present,  they  would  testify  that  he  had  not  exaggerated  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  founding  of  such  institutions,  nor  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  with  which  their  faculties  met  these  difficulties.  At  this  period 
of  darkness,  that  might  almost  be  felt,  the  voice  of  Providence,  almost 
articulate,  was  heard  saying:  ^^Fear  ye  not;  stand  still  and  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God." 

Mr.  T.  went  on  to  speak  of  the  resources  of  this  country,  the  character  of 
our  institutions,  and  of  ^e  lamentable  want  of  a  living,  learned  and  pious 
ministry,  and  of  the  true  remedies  for  this  great  want    In  his  individual 
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opinioii,  next  to  home  reli^on,  like  lihat  of  Hannah,  Ennioe,  and  Dodd- 
ridge^B  mother,  and  those  great  refreshings  of  the  Ghoroh  at  large  snch  as 
were  once  enjoyed  in  this  country,  the  great  means  of  fhmishing  an  ade-" 
quate  ministry  to  the  West,  and  the  world,  is  fonnd  in  an  enlarged  system 
of  free  Christian  colleges,  out  of  which  m^  he  selected  amhassadors  who 
shall  heseech  men  to  hecome  reconciled  to  God.  Thousands  were  rejoicing 
in  what  the  Society  had  done  and  was  now  doing,  and  he  would  say  to  its 
friends,  Let  your  motto  he  ^'excelsior." 

Dr.  Cleaveland  remarked,  that  no  one  of  our  henevolent  organizations 
perhaps  encountered  at  the  outset  so  many  ohstacles  in  the  shape  of  ohjec- 
tions  as  this  Society,  hut  affirmed  that  all  Imown  ohjeotions  are,  in  their 
actual  facts,  cammeridations.    He  refuted  the  following: 

Objection  1.  "It  costs  too  much."  2.  "  Western  colleges  do  not  give  a 
thorough  education.''  8.  "  They  do  not  produce  hriUiant  and  pr^aund 
scholars."  4.  "  The  West  is  rich,  and  ought  not  to  tax  Kew  Englimd  bene- 
volence." But  if  the  West  is  rion,  and  yet  indifferent  to  her  dangers,  this  is 
the  very  reason  why  we  should  here  prevent  her  wealth  from  being  her 
ruin.  6.  "The  West  is  poor — ^in  debt—don't  pay  her  debts.  Let  her  go 
to  work  and  pay  her  debts  and  help  herself."  But  if  the  West  is  poor, 
then  a  stem  necessity  is  laid  upon  us.  We  mtut  help  her,  or  look  on  and 
witness  her  moral  ruin.  6.  "  The  West  don't  m»h  for  your  colleges— don't 
accept  of  them— don't  patronize  them."  Then  by  all  means  common  phi- 
lanthrophy  bids  us  teach  her  what  her  real  wants  are.  Edmund  Burke 
somewhere  says  something  like  this:  "Get  a  man's  ear — ^ring  on  it  sounds 
that  he  dislikes,  words  that  disgust  him*  at  first ;  keep  on  ringing  them, 
and  they  will  find  their  way  through  his  inner  being,  and  he  will  believe 
them  and  obey  them.  They  will  conquer  him  if  you  keep  on."  So  deal 
with  the  West,  and  the  result  is  sure. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : 

PBESmENT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HORNBLOWEB,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

vios-PBEBmEmrs. 

Bev.  K  S.  8.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rbv.  0.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  PhUadelphia. 

Rkv.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bbv.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  "         " 

Rev.  henry  MANDEVILLE,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  WilUamstown,  Mass. 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN,  Esq.,  New-Jork  Oity. 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Rev.  HENRY  G.  LUDLOW,  Pourfikeepsie,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  BIGELOW,  Esq.,  N.  tToity. 
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DIRKOTOBS. 

Rbv.  8.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rkv.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rbv.  a.  D.  eddy,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

M.  O.  HALSTED,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rbv.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New- York  Oily. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D.,        «         " 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq^  "  " 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,      " 

HoK.  A.  M.  COLLINS,  "  " 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.,  "        " 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  LoweU,  Mass. 

Rbv.  DANIEL  P.  NOYES,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

R«v.  R.  S.  STORRS,  Jr.,D.D.     "  " 

Rev.  RUEUS  W.  CLARK,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  Jr.,  New-York  City. 

00BHB8P0in>ING  8E0BBTABT. 

Rev.  THERON   BALDWIN,  New- York  City. 

BEOOBDnrO    8B0BETA.BT. 

B.  0.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New- York  City. 

TBSASUBBB. 

MOSES  H.  BALDWIN,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

In  kccordance  with  the  recommendatioii  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  American  Education  Society, 
the  Eev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  Eev.  A. 
Peters,  D.  D.,  Eev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  William  Eopes,  Esq., 
Eev.  J.  F.  Stearns,  D.  D.,  Eev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D.,  and 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
meet  a  similar  committee  firom  the  American  Education  Soci- 
ety, with  a  view  of  framing  and  presenting  a  plan  of  union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  two  Societiea 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  met^  and,  after  the  transaction 
of  some  business,  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  laat  Tuesday  in 
October,  1854. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

SOCIETY   FOR  THE   PROMOTION   OF   COLLEGIATE   AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Artiole  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Ft'omotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  tiie  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so 
long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigen- 
des  of  the  institutions  may  demand. 

Abt.  hi.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Yioe-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to 
flU  its  own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any 
vacancies  which  mav  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  Pl'esident, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IY.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  con- 
tributing annually  to  its  funds;  and  thirty  dollars^aid  at  one  time,  shall 
constitute  a  member  for  life. 

Art.  Y.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  YI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  YU.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  the  several  institutions;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  mqst  advan- 
tageous manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Society,  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  ana  generally  to  do 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  YIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority 
of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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TENTH   REPORT. 

As  the  Society  has  now  closed  the  tenth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  becomes  our  duty  once  more  to  gather  up  and  embody 
the  results  of  its  operations.  While  ^ese  results,  so  far  as 
they  stand  connected  with  the  year  now  closed,  are  small,  as 
compared  with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  they  yet  fiimish 
cheering  evidence  that  the  favor  of  God  still  rests  upon  the 
enterprise,  as  appears  from  increased  receipts,  a  deepening 
conviction  of  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  work,  and  a 
growing  public  confidence  in  the  method  adopted  for  its  ac- 
complishment. 

Viewed  in  its  assomated  copocti^,  the  Society  is  not  only 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the  age,  but  is 
developing  a  power  whieh  it  is  more  and  more  apparent  can 
be  applied  with  vast  effect  in  the  cause  of  Christian  learning. 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  Society  at  its  com- 
mencement was  unique  in  its  character — ^no  other  existing 
organization  being  devoted  specifically  and  solely  to  a  similar 
work.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years,  however,  a  society 
had  been  in  operation,  whose  main  power  upon  the  world  has 
been^ exerted  through  the  medium  of  educational  institutions. 
From  feeble  beginnings  its  influence  spread,  till,  in  the  height 
of  its  power,  it  could  boast  of  no  less  than  six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  colleges  scattered  over  the  civilized  world.  It  had 
been  in  existence  only  twenty-five  years  when  the  Council  of 
Trent,  at  the  bidding  of  Catholic  Europe,  was  called  for  the 
express  purpose  of  devising  means  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Eeformation.  As  the  question  in  respect  to  the  most  effica- 
cious measures  which  could  be  adopted  went  round  that  grave 
assembly,  an  eminent  member  said :  "  Train  good  preachers, 
and  propagate  as  far  as  you  can  the  Society  of  Jesus."  And 
to  him  they  agreed.  "  To  this  antagonist  influence  we  must 
go  for  an  answer  to  the]question  often  asked — ^How  it  happened 
that  the  onward  and  apparently  triumphant  advances  of  the 
Beformation  were  on  a  sudden  arrested,  and,  as  by  the  myste- 
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rious  fiat  of  fate,  the  dividing  line  was  fixed  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  sections  of  Europe,  to  remain  till  now 
almost  precisely  where  it  was  drawn  thirty  years  after  Luther 
had  broken  with  Eome."* 

It  is  a  stirring  thought  that  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work 
we  are  fighting  over  the  battles  of  the  Eeformation,  contend- 
ing with  the  same  antagonist  forces  on  a  new  and  vast  field, 
and  one,  too,  first  trodden  by  the  feet  of  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Some  fifty  years  before  the  Mayflower  was  moored  in  the  bay 
of  Plymouth,  such  missionaries  might  have  been  seen  crossing 
the  water-shed  that  divides  the  sources  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Mississippi,  with  their  bark  canoes  upon  their  shoul- 
ders; then  embarking  on  the  broad  Wisconsin,  and  finally 
floating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  fether  of  waters,  while  an  in- 
terminable wilderness  stretched  between  them  and  the  subse- 
auent  home  of  the  Pilgrims.  That  wilderness  has  since 
disappeared,  and  the  old  conflict  of  opposing  principles  is 
renewed.  In  our  associated  capacity,  in  connection  witn  kin- 
dred organizations,  we  meet  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  decide  the 
question,  "  whether  Protestant  evangelical  institutions  or  the 
institutions  and  influences  of  Eome  shall  cover  that  field,  and 
mould  the  forming  population."  In  this  conflict  we  must 
meet  institutions  with  institutions,  libraries  with  libraries,  pro- 
found scholars  with  those  equally  learned,  free  education  with 
abundant  resources  for  the  Denefit  of  the  indigent ;  in  short, 
we  must  bring  the  power  of  associated  effort  to  bear  on  the 
creation  of  educational  influences  with  a  steadiness  and  a  scope 
all  over  our  vast  Western  domain  that  shall  put  to  shame  the 
movements  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  And  the  work  has  been 
auspiciously  commenced.  We  cannot  here  give  the  facts  upon 
which  the  opinion  is  based ;  but,  from  some  recent  investiga- 
tions made,  we  are  persuaded  that  so  far  as  the  higher  institu- 
tions are  concerned,  the  single  cluster  aided  by  this  Society  has 
already,  and  is  destined  to  have,  more  power  over  American 
society,  than  all  the  institutions  of  a  similar  class  of  which 
Eome  can  boast  on  the  field  over  which  the  operations  of  this 
Association  extend. 


RESULTS  OP  EXPERIENCE. 

Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  organization  of 
the  Society,  to  furnish  experience  of  great  value  to  the  Board 
for  the  future  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.    A  few  points  in 

*  Pnritans  and  Jestiitfl,  p.  24. 
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that  experience  will  accordingly  be  specified.  Frequent  allu- 
sions have  been  made  in  former  reports  to  the  peculiar  exigency 
in  which  the  Society  had  its  origin,  and  which  placed  upon  its 
list  five  beneficiary  institutions.  Its  original  object  was  to 
aflford  assistance  to  these  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  their 

Sxjuliar  exigencies  might  demand  it,  and  by  an  early  vote  of  the 
irectors  the  aid  furnished  was  expressly  limited  to  the  sup- 
port of  instructors,  and  the  purchase  of  libraries  and  appara- 
tus. These  five  institutions  at  the  time  comprised  almost  the 
entire  number  of  any  particular  prominence  between  the  east- 
em  limits  of  Ohio  and  the  western  wilderness,  which  had  been 
commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  churches  which  have 
sustained  the  Society.  But  the  influence  of  that  pecuniary 
revulsion  which  swept  with  such  desolating  power  over  almost 
every  good  enterprise  at  the  West,  and  which  brought  the  in- 
stitutions above  named  into  a  condition  that  greatly  impaired 
the  usefulness  of  all,  and  placed  in  peril  the  very  existence  of 
some,  finally  passed  away.  That  country  gradually  recovered 
its  energies,  and  its  growth  went  forw^id  on  a  scale  never 
before  witnessed. 

This  created  new  demands  for  institutions  of  learning,  and 
brought  new  applications  for  aid.  With  regard  to  some  of 
these  the  Board  could  entertain  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
Tueeded  and  deserved  assistance,  and  had  as  truly  a  claim  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  friends  of  education  at  the  East  as  either 
of  the  five  in  whose  exigencies  the  Society  had  its  origin.  It 
was  evident,  therefore,  mat  if  the  Board  should  reject  applica- 
tions for  aid  from  such  institutions,  they  would  still  apply  to 
the  churches,  either  in  a  separate  or  associate  capacity.  This 
would  inevitably  produce  conflict,  that  would  be  sure  to  defeat 
one  grand  end  aimed  at  in  the  organization  of  the  Society, 
viz.,  the  prevention  of  multiplied  and  conflicting  appeals  for 
the  same  general  object ;  and  it  might  even  utterly  defeat  the 
Society  in  its  attempts  to  secure  the  requisite  means  to  save 
from  ruin  the  five  institutions  originally  placed  upon  its  list 
Such  a  course  would  at  least  prevent  the  Society  from  entering 
one  of  the  most  inviting  fields  of  usefulness  ever  opened  to 
Christian  and  philanthropic  effort.  One  institution  after 
another  has  consequently  been  added,  till  the  whole  number 
aided  has  swelled  to  eleven. 

Experience  has  also  thrown  light  on  another  point   It  is  a 

Erinciple  maintained  by  the  Board,  and  freely  acquiesced  in 
y  the  colleges,  that  they  shall  cease  to  receive  aid  just  so  soon 
as  they  can  with  safety  rely  for  future  support  and  enlarge- 
ment upon  resources  gathered  from  their  own  fields.  But  it 
has  been  found  that  given  institutions,  after  having  received 
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aid  a  certain  number  of  years,  are  enabled  to  say  that  the 
realization  of  a  definite  sum,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Society,  which  could  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  endow- 
ment, would  bring  them  at  once  to  this  point  And  it  was  be- 
lieved that  in  this  way  greatly  increased  efficiency  could  be  given 
to  the  operations  of  the  Society,  as  much  larger  donations  than 
could  be  hoped  for  in  ordinary  collections  would  be  likely  to 
be  realized,  as  more  pierfect  play  would  be  given  to  indiviaufd 

E references  for  given  institutions,  and  strong  motives  created 
y  the  hope  of  finishing  the  work  in  respect  to  them  by  one 
crand  movement  The  Directors  consequently  decided  at  their 
fifth  annual  meeting  that  it  was  expedient  to  provide  for  such 
cases,  by  allowing  individual  institutions  under  the  direction 
of  the  Society,  and  in  co-operation  with  its  agents,  to  raise  a 
specified  sum  fixed  by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  and  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  endowment  No  funds,  how- 
ever, are  in  any  case  applied  to  this  object  except  by  the  direc- 
tion or  consent  of  the  mdividual  donors. 

The  operation  of  this  system  for  the  last  five  years  has 
been  in  a  high  degree  favorable  and  efficient.  While  it  modi- 
fies somewhat  the  policy  of  the  Society,  in  respect  to  endow- 
ments, as  originally  established  and  administered,  it  yet  divides 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  disbursements  for  this  object 
among  those  who  contribute  the  funds,  and  it  does  not  divest 
the  Society  of  those  salutary  checks  against  undue  reliance 
upon  Eastern  aid,  which  it  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  the 
Board  to  create.  It  has,  from  the  first,  been  regarded  as  of 
fundamental  importance,  to  make,  the  impression  deep  and 
strong  upon  the  friends  of  the  institutions  aided,  that  the 
assistance  furnished  by  the  Society  was  merely  auxiliary  to 
Western  effort ;  that  the  burden  must  be  chiefly  borne  by  the 
communities  for  whose  special  benefit  they  were  founded. 

The  Board  has  never  required  that  the  sums  thus  raised 
firom  year  to  year  should  pass  through  the  treasury  of  the 
Society,  although  it  has  been  made  obligatory  on  each  institu- 
tion receiving  them  to  furnish  a  complete  list,  with  the  names 
of  the  donors,  that  they  may  be  annually  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  receipts.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  the 
Society,  that  all  such  donations,  should  appear  in  the  Trea- 
surer's account,  as  it  is  by  this  that  the  success  of  its  operations 
in  most  cases  will  be  judged.  If  these  donations  are  greatly 
increased  in  amount  by  reason  of  individual  interest  in  some 
particular  college,  and  the  agency  more  immediately  concerned 
m  securing  them  happens  to  oe  that  of  some  officer  of  the 
favored  institution,  still,  in  all  cases,  they  come  fi*om  the  great 
fidd  which  the  Society  is  constantly  engaged  in  cultivating. 
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and  may,  therefore,  be  txulj  classed  among  the  results  of  its 
operations. 

With  great  numbers,  however,  they  pass  for  nothing, 
unless  they  are  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
count They  read  annual  reports  of  benevolent  societies 
simply  as  they  examine  ledgers.  It  matters  little  how  large  an 
amount  maybe  indirectly  reported  as  fairly  the  product  of  the 
general  movement,  the  paragraphs  which  show  this  are  passed 
over  unread,  and  the  figures,  covered  by  the  vouchers  of  the 
Treasurer,  instinctively  sought  out  as  embodying  the  entire 
results,  and  especially  in  after  years,  when  retrospective  views 
are  taken,  all  such  indirect  results  are  sure  to  fall  out  of  sight 
This  may  happen  from  no  indisposition  to  do  fiill  justice  to 
the  Society,  but  from  estabhshed  custom  among  benevolent 
organizations  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  their  annual 
reports.  * 

But  this  subject  has  a  still  wider  bearing.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  over  the  wide  field  covered  by  the  operations  of 
the  Society  there  wiU  be  individuals  who  feel  a  ^cial  interest 
in  particular  colleges,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  highest  success 
of  our  enterprise,  that  full  action  should  be  given  to  such 
sympathies.  During  the  last  ten  years  a  very  large  sum  has 
reached  the  several  institutions  aided,  as  private  donations, 
varying  in  amount  from  a  few  dollars  to  several  hundreds, 
and  designed  not  for  permanent  endowments,  but  for  im- 
mediate expenditure.  Of  these  sums,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Society  have  given  ino  intima- 
tion. In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  some  change  in  this  par- 
ticular is  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  Society ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  change  can  be  made  without  lessening 
essentially  the  motives  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  contribute 
to  particular  colleges,  and  without  detriment  in  the  long  run 
to  individual  institutions. 

The  Society  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  Western 
Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries.  It  raises  money  solely 
for  their  benefit  It  was  established  in  the  belief  that  by  act- 
ing as  the  organ  of  their  combined  interests  on  the  Eastern 
field,  it  could  provide  for  their  individual  wants,  more  accept- 
ably to  the  churches,  and  more  efficiently  than  they  could 
themselves,  exposed,  as  each  one  would  be,  to  the  conflict  of 
numerous  contemporaneous  if  not  rival  enterprises. 

The  Society  needs  the  aid  of  individual  sympathies,  just  as 
the  foreign  mission  cause  needs  the  aid  of  the  sympathies  which 
result  from  kindred  or  acquaintance  with  the  individual  mis- 
sionaries. These  synapathies  are  the  Society's  capital,  without 
the  benefit  of  which  it  could  accomplish  comparatively  little. 
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While  on  the  one  hand  the  colleges  need  its  constantly  operat- 
ing agency,  the  Society  on  the  other  hand  needs  the  sympathy 
of  individuals  resulting  from  their  connection  or  acquaintance 
with  any  of  the  oflBcers  of  these  colleges,  as  well  as  that 
which  has  its  origin  in  local  interests.  It  needs  also  all  the 
aid  which  it  can  consistently  derive  from  the  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, zeal,  and  power  of  Western  college  officers  in  plead- 
ing the  general  cause  at  the  East.  These  various  influences 
are  reciprocal  in  their  action,  and  cannot  be  separated  without 
serious  detriment.  As  the  Society,  therefore,  nas  no  interesta 
separate  from  those  of  the  cluster  of  institutions  which  it  aids^ 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  each  and  every  college  to  give  to 
its  operations  the  greatest  possible  efficiency. 

And  even  if  every  dollar  contributed  especially  for  imme- 
diate expenditure,  as  the  result  of  special  interest  in  particular 
institutions,  were  committed  unconditionally  to  the -Society 
for  distribution,  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  the  lone  run,  the 
interests  of  any  one  would  be  much  if  at  all  prejuoiced ;  for 
each  has  its  particular  friends,  and  if  their  special  donations 
should  all  be  committed  to  the  Society,  it  might  thus  largely 
add  to  its  dividends,  and  the  increased  share  realized  by  each 
might  not  in  the  end  differ  very  essentially  from  the  amount 
contributed  by  its  special  friends.  Moreover,  if  particular 
reasons  existed  against  putting  given  donations  into  common 
stock,  the  Board  would  feel  bound  to  regard  them,  whenever 
made  known.  Besides,  the  policy  of  the  Society  is  to  aid 
each  institution,  upon  its  list,  tiU  it  shall  be  able  to  rely  for 
foture  support  and  advancement  upon  the  constanfly  develop- 
ing resources  of  its  own  field.  Consequently,  if  the  increased 
share  realized  by  any  college  from  year  to  year  from  the  com- 
mon stock  of  special  contributions,  should  be  less  than  the 
amount  contributed  by  its  particular  friends,  a  full  equivalent 
might  be  furnished  before  it  should  be  dismissed  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Society.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  all  the 
agencies  employed,  and  all  the  influences  exerted,  not  only  by. 
the  Society,  but  by  all  the  individual  institutions,  would  har- 
monize and  greatiy  strengthen  each  other,  and  their  combined 
results  might  be  so  exhibited  from  year  to  year  that  the  Society 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  this  accumulated  influence.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  state,  that  during  the  last  year  not  less 
than  $5,000  went  from  the  Society's  field  to  different  institu- 
tions upon  its  list)  no  part  of  whicn  appears  in  the  Treasurer's 
account 
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IMPORTANOH  OF  THE  EARLY  FOUNDING  OP  COLLEGES. 

Eapid,  however,  as  is  Western  development,  and  desirable 
as  it  is  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  the  friends  of 
education  in  the  new  States  should  assume  the  entire  support 
of  these  institutions,  some  time  must  elapse  in  each  case 
before  this  can  be  realized.  And  yet,  during  all  this  period, 
by  means  of  such  annual  appropriations  as  the  Society  fur- 
nishes, they  may,  even  witn  very  limited  endowments,  be 
kept  in  successful  operation,  and  thus,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  those  rising  communities,  their  moulding  influence  may  be 
felt  in  great  strength,  if  not  in  the  fulness  of  its  power.  It 
was  a  profound  remark  of  a  recent  advocate  of  tne  Society : 
^^That  the  founding  and  nurturing  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  should  be  provided  for  in  die  very  infancy  of  society  j  and 
it  must  be  attended  to  at  that  period,  or  these  Seminaries  will  fail 
to  exercise  their  proper  inflicence  over  society  in  its  maturity,^  In 
his  opinion,  Harvard  and  Yale  owe  their  power  over  New 
England  opinion  and  character  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
"  rocked  in  its  cradle — that  they  are  vital  organs,  and  have 
performed  for  generations  the  most  dignified  and  important 
vital  functions." 

With  these  principles  in  view,  a  single  point  of  contrast 
between  the  original  settlers  of  New  England,  and  the  great 
mass  of  emigrants  who  throng  our  Western  States,  will  show 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  work  in  which  the  Society 
is  engaged.  It  has  been  asserted  on  good  authority  that 
when  Harvard  College  was  founded  there  was  one  graduate 
of  Cambridge  University,  England,  to  every  200  or  250  of 
the  inhabitants  then  dwelling  in  the  few  villages  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  and  that  the  sons  of  Oxford  were 
not  few.  We  cannot  wonder  that  such  a  population  should 
found  colleges,  and  yet  Harvard  and  Yale  were  not  established 
without  foreign  aid. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  contrast  presented  at  the  West. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the  population  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missoun,  and  Oregon  Territory, 
where  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Society  are  located,  was 
4,881,884.  At  the  rate  of  one  to  every  250  of  this  popula- 
tion there  would  be  found  in  the  States  named  19,525  gradu- 
ates of  colleges.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  one  tenth 
of  this  number  could  now  be  found,  and  in  the  early  infancy 
of  these  Western  communities,  perhaps  not  the^^/Ke&  part  of 
this  proportion  exists. 

We  speak  of  having  the  communities  in  which  the  several 
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institutions  are  located  bear  the  chief  burden  of  their  support; 
but  where  the  proportion  of  liberally  educated  men  is  so 
small,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  these  communities,  (is  such^ 
will  so  appreciate  the  importance  of  colleges  as  to  assume  this 
burden.  It  must,  therefore,  be  borne  by  the  scattered  few 
who  have  either  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  or 
are  possessed  of  sufficient  general  intelligence  to  place  a  proper 
value  upon  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  especially 
who  have  enlightened  views  in  reference  to  their  true  rela- 
tions to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

At  such  a  point,  then,  in  the  history  of  the  new  Stat^  a 
Society  like  this  naav  perform  a  most  blessed  work,  in  fiirnish- 
ing  the  means  by  which  the  elevating  and  moulding  influences 
of  such  institutions  may  be  felt  upon  these  Western  com- 
munities, just  when  their  character  is  in  the  most  rapid  process 
of  formation.  The  simple  fact  that  they  have  unbounded  wealth 
and  unlimited  power  in  prospect^  only  adds  force  to  the  argu- 
ment for  furnishing  aid,  in  order  that  we  may  secure  that 
early  training  without  which  the  disastrous  perversion  of  these 
resources  when  possessed  would  be  inevitable. 

It  would  be  in  the  face  of  all  experience,  to  expect  that 
at  those  early  stages,  they  would,  as  communities^  adequately 
apply  this  training  to  themselves,  thrown  together  as  they  are, 
from  almost  every  nation  beneath  the  sun,  and  so  far  as  vast 
multitudes  are  concerned,  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  those 
higher  wants  of  society  which  institutions  of  learning  are 
designed  to  supply. 

The  Western  instructor,  surrounded  by  these  communi- 
ties, has  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  appliances  which  he 
can  use  with  the  highest  effect,  for  their  enlightenment  and 
elevation ;  but  then  he  looks  in  vain  to  those  whom  he  would 
benefit,  for  adequate  aid,  before  they  have  felt  the  influence  of 
his  training.  He  might  as  well  expect  an  effect  to  be  antece- 
dent to  its  cause.  If,  therefore,  he  is  left  single-handed  to  con- 
tend with  these  giant  forces,  he  is  ready  to  cry  out  in  very 
agony  for  help.  A  president  of  one  of  the  colleges,  for  whose 
benefit  the  Society  is  now  endeavoring  to  secure  a  definite 
amount,  in  a  recent  communication  says,  "  My  mind  is  con- 
stantly pressed  with  anxiety  about  our  Eastern  subscription, 
it  seems  as  though  I  could  not  be  called  away  from  my  work 
here  so  much  and  so  often ;  0 !  that  some  of  the  rich  good 
men  to  whom  this  thing  has  been  proposed,  would  carry  it 
through  I "  And  noble-hearted  instructors,  from  Ohio  to 
Oregon,  are  ready  to  utter  similar  language.  Their  appeals 
for  aid  during  the  last  ten  years  have  come  before  this  jBoard 
in  such  numbers  and  such  variety  of  form^  and  have  been 
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characterized  by  such  earnestness  and  power  of  argument, 
that  our  own  minds  have  been  deeply  moved,  and  we  would 
gladly  so  echo  their  appeals,  that  resources  adequate  to  meet 
this  great  exigency,  should  at  once  be  poured  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Society. 


SUMMARY  OF  RBCBIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  by  the  last  Eeport>  "  after  the 
disbursements  of  the  year,"  was  $646  17.  These  disburse- 
ments included  $1,000  for  the  Endowment  Fund  of  Marietta 
College,  and  $400  for  the  "Lenox  Permanent  Scholarship" 
in  Wabash  OoUega  Amount  received  during  the  year, 
$20,981  17,  including  $4,800  68  raised  in  connection  with 
the  Central  Education  Society,  and  $2,694  96  raised  in  con- 
nection with  the  Western  Education  Society.  This  was  done 
under  an  arrangement  existing  between  the  several  societies 
by  which,  in  certain  sections,  joint  collections  were  made 
under  the  agencies  of  this  Society,  and  divided  in  accordance 
with  principles  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  parties.  The 
entire  resources  of  the  year,  mcluding  $47  98,  balances  of 
agents'  accounts,  were  $21,626  82. 

Disbursements  made  to  institutions,  including  balances 
subject  to  their  order,  viz. :  to  Marietta  College,  $1,000 ;  to 
Wittenberg  College,  $1,000;  Wabash  College,  $1,500;  Illi- 
nois College,  $1,250;  Knox  College,  $750;  Beloit  College, 
$1,750,  together  with  $40  specificmly  designated ;  Iowa  Col- 
lege, $1,000;  German  Evangelical  Mission  College,  $500; 
Collegiate  Department  of  Tualatin  Academy,  Oregon,  $600 ; 
Endowment  Fund  of  Marietta  College,  $1,000;  of  Illinois 
CoUege,  $1,856 ;  of  Wabash  College  (Carrington  Scholar- 
ship), $250. 

Of  the  $2,694  96  raised  in  connection  with  the  Western 
Education  Society,  $700  were  disbursed  to  Colleges,  and  the 
balance,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  agency,  was  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  that  Society.  Of  the  $4,800  68  re- 
ceived fit>m  collections  in  connection  with  the  Central  Edu- 
cation Society  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  $2,650  84,  includ- 
ing $1,000  specifically  designated  by  Anson  Q-.  Phelps,  jr., 
were  retained  by  this  Society,  and  $1,650  84  paid  to  the  Cen- 
tral Education  Society. 

Salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  Secretary,  compensation 
to  Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent,  office  rent,  ftiel,  postage, 
stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  &c.,  $1,764  51,  exclu- 
sive of  $421  68  allowea  by  the  Oentml  Education  Society  for 
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agency  perfonned  by  the  Secretary.  Salary  of  other  agents, 
induding  expenses  connected  with  their  agencies,  $2,986  21. 
Printing  Annual  Report,  Annual  Discourse,  Addresses,  and 
other  documents,  $415  08.  Balance  in  the  treasury  after 
meeting  all  the  liabilities  of  the  year,  $318  22. 


AGENCIES. 

Not  a  few  changes  have  occurred  in  this  department,  which 
for  a  time  it  was  feared,  would  seriously  embarrass  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Society.  The  Eev.  Mason  Grosvenor  left  its 
service  four  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  year,  to  engage 
temporarily  in  the  business  of  instruction  at  Illinois  Col- 
lege. Under  his  faithftd  labors,  the  receipts  from  his  field 
were  regularly  increasing,  and  for  eleven  months  they  exceed- 
ed by  some  hundreds  of  dollars,  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
twelve  months.  The  Kev.  Joseph  Emerson  afl;er  having 
served  the  Society  with  great  acceptance  for  some  four  years, 
has  also  resigned  his  agenw,  and  removed  to  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis  has  been  compelled  by  ill- 
health,  to  relinquish  his  agency.  In  a  communication  received 
during  the  present  meeting  of  the  Board  he  says : 

Having  for  several  weeks  past  been  nnable  to  perfonn  any  service  for 
the  Society,  and  after  ample  roedical  consultation,  finding  no  evidence 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  preach  again,  certainly  for  some  time  to  come,  I 
feel  it  advisable  to  send  you  a  resignation  of  my  agency  for  the  Society,  to 
be  occupied  by  some  one  who  may  have  better  health,  eflSciency,  and 
success.  And  I  desire  to  say  that  I  withdraw  from  the  service  of  the 
Society  with  increasing  conviction  of  its  vital  and  essential  connection 
with  the  interests  of  Ohrist^s  kingdom,  for  the  West  and  for  the  world; 
and  shall  never  cease  my  fervent  prayers  for  its  prosperity  in  aiding  the 
West  to  provide  its  own  ministry  on  its  own  ground ;  and  in  doing  that, 
giving  permanency,  security,  and,  in  a  short  time,  ind^endence  to  the 
whole  system  of  Christian  action  in  that  vast  field  of  coming  conflict  that 
may  be  reached  by  its  efforts.    [See  p.  6.] 

The  Central  American  Education  Society,  also,  some  months 
since  appointed  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  who  now  performs 
all  agencies  in  its  behalf;  consequently  the  arrangement  which 
had  existed  for  some  four  years,  and  by  which  the  Secretary 
of  this  Society  made  joint  collections  for  the  two  organizations, 
was  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  on  the  16th  of  last 
August 

The  Eev.  J.  Q.  A.  Edgell,  of  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  the  successor  of  Mr.  Emerson,  and  we  are 
happy  to  state  has  signified  his  acceptance  to  the  Board,  and 
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will  speedily  commenoe  his  labors.  The  Bey.  Dennis  Piatt, 
late  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  having  signified  his  willingness  to 
engage  temporarily,  at  least,  in  the  service  of  the  Sooiety,  has 
been  appointed  agent  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  and  has 
already  entered  upon  the  work,  so  that  the  operations  of  the 
Society  will  go  forward  with  but  a  brief  interruption. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  WANTS  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  annual  financial  statements  and  applications  for  aid 
submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  various  institutions  aided, 
show  an  encouraging  advance,  not  only  in  respect  to  pecuni- 
ary resources,  but  o£er  elements  of  strength,  which  are  essen 
tial  to  their  perpetuity  and  the  extension  of  their  influence. 

Marietta  College, 

In  the  last  Annual  Eeport  it  was  stated  that  $18,740  20 
had  been  secured  towards  the  $18,000  which  the  Society  is 
endeavoring  to  obtain  for  that  Institution,  on  the  condition 
that  whenever  this  amount  shall  have  been  realized,  that  col- 
lege will  relinquish  all  further  claims  upon  the  Society.  In 
aodition  to  the  above,  $500  had  been  pledged  by  an  individ- 
ual whenever  the  whole  amount  should  be  realized,  making 
a  total  of  $14,240  20.  During  the  past  year,  besides  the  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $1,000,  an  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  above  amount  of  $1,000,  the  gift  of  Anson  G.  Phelps,  jr., 
Esq.,  of  New- York ;  and  the  Board  will  look  with  conndenoe 
to  the  friends  of  Christian  education  to  supply  what  is  lacking 
of  the  $18,000  during  the  coming  year.  They  will  find  the 
highest  encouragement  to  do  this  thing  firom  the  following 
extract  from  a  communication  received  from  the  President  of 
the  Institution : 

I  am  reminded,  by  seeing  a  notice  of  the  meeting  of  jonr  Society  in 
Worcester,  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  our  Institution  owes  it,  and  of 
our  obligation  not  to  permit  the  sentiment  to  die  by  neglecting  to  express 
it.  When  I  contrast  the  condition  of  Marietta  College  to-day  with  its 
state  when  your  noble  Society  was  organized — its  treasury  empty — its 
fiiends  discouraged— its  faculty  ready  to  flee  before  the  poverty  whidi 
was  coming  upon  them  like  an  armed  man,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim,  What 
hath  God  wrought  I  and  to  thank  Him  for  suggesting  to  the  minds  of  hia 
servants  so  excellent  a  device  for  saving  our  missionary  institutions  at  the 
West  from  bankruptcy  and  suspension,  if  not  from  absolute  wreck.  Tell 
the  patrons  of  your  Society  what  you  well  know  to  be  true,  that  the  few 
thousands  bestowed  during  the  last  ten  years  upon  Marietta  College 
through  its  instrumentality  has  M/ced  it  to  the  Church.    The  effect  of  the 
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benefaotion  bestowed  upon  it  by  your  Society  has  been  not  to  pauperiee 
it,  but  to  waken  hope  and  stimulate  effort  in  its  friends. 

The  Faculty  are  now  able  to  pursue  their  appropriate  duties  with  cheer- 
ftilneas,  not  indeed  with  all  their  wants  supplied,  but  with  a  degree  of 
comfort,  which,  contrasted  with  their  former  necessities,  prompts  a  prayer 
that  the  Diyine  blessing  may  continue  to  rest  upon  your  labors,  and  uiat 
your  Association  may  be  the  instrument  of  carrying  the  same  relief  to 
many  other  institutions  which  it  has  brought  to  ours. 

You  have  learned  from  the  Treasurer  our  pecuniary  condition,  and 
that  we  are  not  yet  quite  able  to  relinquish  our  hold  upon  your  aid.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  increase  our  indebtedness,  and  to  head  the  ship  once 
more  towards  the  rocks  from  which  we  have  made  so  narrow  an  escape. 

Our  prospects  at  the  West  are,  however,  brightening  in  every  respect 
in  the  amount  of  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  Institution,  and  in  the  number, 
character,  and  ability  of  its  supporters  and  friends. 

I  trust  that  in  another  year  we  may  be  able  to  sustain  ourselves.  May 
God  continue  to  prosper  your  work. 


Illinois  College, 

In  the  month  of  December  last  this  Institution  met  with  a 
very  serious  calamity  in  the  destruction  of  its  main  building 
by  fire.  The  college  had  just  been  favored  with  a  precious 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
fire  says : 

It  occurred  during  the  evening  of  that  very  day  upon  which  the  studies 
of  the  term  were  resumed,  before  many  of  the  students  had  returned  from 
vacation.  But  few  of  the  occupants  of  rooms  were  in  the  buildings  at  the 
time.  The  chapel,  containing  recitation  rooms,  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus  and  college  library  still  remains,  so  that  we  are  not  at  all  crip- 
pled as  to  means  of  instruction.  A  little  delay  was  rendered  necessary 
in  order  that  those  who  had  thus  been  driven  from  their  homes  might  find 
accommodations  elsewhere,  which  were  very  kindly  and  generously  ten- 
dered them  by  the  citizens  of  the  place.  After  that  the  exercises  of  the 
college  were  again  resumed,  and  now  go  on,  for  aught  I  know,  as  regu- 
larly and  as  prosperously  as  before. 

The  President  of  the  Institution,  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
time,  said : 

It  is  matter  to  me  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the  last  scenes 
witnessed  in  the  college  were  those  of  fervent  prayer,  and  the  song  of 
"  New  Born  Souls."  Perhaps  another  revival  scene  of  equally  thrilling 
interest  has  not  occurred  in  the  Institution.  The  appeal  of  the  Gospel  was 
carried  in  the  fervor  of  youthful  earnestness  to  every  inmate  of  the  col- 
lege. How  the  work  of  God  among  us  is  to  be  affected  by  the  fire,  I  can- 
not tell.  The  Lord  will  direct.  It  is  indicated  with  cheering  probability 
that  this  seemingly  violent  measure  of  Providence  is  designed  to  throw 
US  off  from  the  system  of  crowding  students  into  secluded  monkish  col- 
lege buildings,  and  compel  us  to  disperse  them  among  the  families  of  the 
vicinity. 
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The  Trustees  have  determined  to  replace  the  building 
consumed  by  a  substantial  and  ornamental  structure,  at  a  cost 
of  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  public 
rooms.  The  inhabitants  of  Morgan  county,  where  the  college 
is  located,  have  been  appealed  to,  and  not  in  vain,  to  make 
up  the  loss.  One  individual  has  subscribed  $1,000  towards 
the  object,  and  some  others  $600 ;  and  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated by  the  friends  of  the  Institution  that  enough  will  be 
secured,  together  with  the  insurance  on  the  building  con- 
sumed,, to  construct  an  edifice  of  great  value  to  the  college, 
and  that  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  place. 

The  special  efibrt  in  behalf  of  this  college,  which  was 
sanctionea  by  the  Board  at  its  last  meeting,  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  prosecuted  by  the  President  in  connection  with 
the  agents  of  the  Society.  The  sum  already  realized  is 
$1,866 ;  and  three  individuals  have  pledged  $1,000  each  on 
condition  that  twenty  in  all  will  agree  to  give  a  similar 
amount    The  President,  in  a  recent  letter,  says : 

It  seems  to  me  immensely  important  to  aooompllsh  that  Eastern  effort 
in  ths  least  posnbU  time. 

Wabash  College. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  are  doing  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  increase  its  means  of  usefiilness  by  resources 
gathered  from  that  field.  Prof.  Mills  was  appointed  to  solicit 
rands,  and  the  following  facts  taken  from  a  circular  issued  by 
him  will  be  of  permanent  value : 

History.  This  college  owes  its  origin  to  the  counsels  and  efforts  of  five 
Home  MisnanarieSy  who  early  selected  the  tipper  Wabash  Valley  as  their 
field  of  labor.  The  preparatory  department  of  the  Institution  went  into 
operation  in  December,  1888,  with  twelve  students.  A  college  edifice  ft)f 
106  feet  in  length,  48  feet  in  width,  and  four  stories  high,  was  erected  in 
1887-88,  at  the  expense  of  abont  $16,000.  This  bniMing  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  September,  1888,  and  with  it  were  consumed  the  college  and 
societies'  libraries,  containing  about  8,500  volumes,  and  the  philosophical 
apparatus.  This  loss  occurring  at  a  period  of  great  commercial  embar- 
rassment, involved  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  loan  of  $8,P00,  in  addition 
to  all  the  funds  that  could  be  obtained  by  voluntary  contribution.  The 
debt  thus  incurred  was  a  crushing  incubus  on  the  enterprise  for  eight 
years,  but  through  the  liberality  of  a  few  individuals,  the  means  of  liqui- 
dation were  furnished  the  Trustees,  and  in  1846  the  Institution  was  re- 
lieved from  this  pressure.  With  no  indebtedness  but  arrearages  to  the 
Faculty,  whose  shoulders  had  long  been  inured  to  such  burdens,  the  col- 
lege began  from  that  period  to  rise  from  its  depression.  Under  all  those 
adverse  influences  the  Institation  kept  on  its  way,  making  no  compromise 
with  popular  prejudice  against  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  course 
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ig  its  mission  to  the  confidence  of  all,  regarded  by  the 
id  increasing  interest,  and  by  the  community  as  an 
the  cause  of  Popular  Education. 

V] 
.j^^rmanent  endowments  amount  to  only  about  $18,000. 
,.  tfources  of  income  for  the  support  of  the  Faculty,  are  tuition, 
-oom-rent,  and  the  annual  stipend  received  from  the  "  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Colleg^te  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West."  The  limited 
hut  timely  aid  received  Jrom  thu  Association  Juu  been  the  sahation  of  the 
college;  for  without  this  assistance  the  Faculty  could  not  have  been  sus- 
tained, nor  the  Institution  carried  through  the  period  of  its  greatest  em- 
barrassment. 

Prospects,  The  number  of  students  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  present  accommodations  are  emphatically  too  strait.  The  chapel 
is  literally  crowded,  and  the  recitation  rooms  are  insufficient  for  their 
appropriate  purpose.  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  alternative  but  an 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  or  an  enlargement  of  its  accommodations. 

Plans.  Encouraged  by  the  indications  of  Providence  and  the  results 
already  reached,  the  Trustees  have  resolved  to  go  forward.  Desirous  to 
meet  promptly  and  efficiently  the  educational  wants  of  the  State  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  and  place  the  Institution  under  their  charge  in  its 
proper  position,  they  have  established  a  normal  department,  with  special 
reference  to  the  education  of  teachers  for  Graded  schools.  To  carry  out 
these  views,  and  meet  the  demand  for  additional  accommodations  for  stu- 
dents, both  individually  and  collectively,  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect 
two  buildings,  one  for  the  normal  school  and  preparatory  department, 
and  the  other  for  general  purposes,  including  chapel,  recitation  rooms, 
library,  society  halls,  cabinet,  laboratory,  chemical  and  philosophical  lecture- 
rooms.  This  provision  for  public  rooms  would  result  in  vacating  thir- 
teen rooms  hitherto  used  for  general  purposes,  which,  with  slight  altera- 
tion in  only  six  of  them,  would  all  be  ready  for  occupancy  as  dormitories, 
meeting  pressing  wants  in  that  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  yielding  a 
rent  equivalent  to  the  income  of  $8,900,  permanent  fands. 

Funds  Needed.  The  amount  necessary  for  this  object  is  estimated  at 
$15,000.  In  anticipation  of  these  wants,  and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
them  at  the  threshold  of  their  existence,  measures  were  adopted  to  secure 
the  requisite  means,  which  have  resulted  in  obtaining  about  $7,000  in 
Indiana. 


•    Professor  Hovey,  in  a  recent  letter,  says : 

The  total  number  of  our  students  last  year  was  152.  The  present  term 
opens  with  about  125.  so  that  the  aggregate  for  the  year  will  probably  be 
greater  than  ever  before. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  our  college  library  is  a  little  over  4,000 ; 
in  the  Society  libraries  together  about  2,500.  I  might  add  that  our  ener- 
gies have  been  devoted  somewhat  to  building.  We  have  a  good  building 
completed  for  the  preparatory  department  and  normal  school.  It  comprises 
a  lar(?e  room  for  public  uses,  and  three  good  recitation  rooms. 

We  have  the  foundation  laid  for  a  central  building  for  public  rooms, 
and  a  part  of  the  material  ready  for  the  superstructure,  and  some  five  or 
six  thoasand  dollars  pledged  towards  its  erection.  To  the  amount  stated 
in  our  last  report  some  $8,000  have  been  added.  We  shall  find  it  hard 
work,  but  we  hope  to  get  the  building  up  next  summer. 
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^005  College. 
The  President  of  the  Institution  writes: 

It  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  ns  to  notify  your  Board  that  the 
ooUeffe  is  no  longer  in  need  of  aid  from  your  treasury — lud  which  has 
enabled  ns  to  devote  onr  energies  to  the  instruction  of  the  large  number 
of  young  people  who  resort  here,  and  without  which  we  must  have 
divided  our  efforts  between  teaching  and  soliciting  funds.  We  trust  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  be  enabled  by  a  stout  effort  for  endow- 
ment to  enable  the  college  to  go  on  and  meet  the  increasing  educational 
wants  of  the  community  without  leaning  on  your  treasury;  but  this  effort 
cannot  be  made  till  we  have  secured  our  main  building,  and  ascertidned, 
as  we  shall  then  be  able  to  do,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  what  endowment, 
in  addition  to  present  means,  we  shall  require  to  place  us  above  the  fear 
of  bankruptcy. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  uncommon  prosperity  during  the  past  year. 
Our  students  in  the  collegiate  department  are  gradually  increasing. 

A  generous  and  philanthropic  friend  has  recently  donated  to  the  col- 
lege eighteen  quarter  sections  of  land,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  future 
operations  of  the  college,  though  the  deed  of  conveyance  fixes  a  minimum 
price  which  will  prevent  an  immediate  sale  of  any  part  of  it.  The  donor 
is  the  Hon.  Charles  Phelps,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  formerly  of  Vermont. 
His  donation  is  to  found  a  *^  Phelps^  professorship  or  professorships''  in  the 
college  for  the  purpose  of  educating  youth  *in  Christian  principles  of 
humanity^  anti-sta^eryy  literature^  science^  and  morality ^  based  on  the. attri- 
butes of  God.' 

We  are  endeavoring  to  do  something  for  a  library  apparatus  and 
cabinets  from  year  to  year ;  but  we  greatly  need  to  be  remembered  by 
some  munificent  friend  of  education  in  the  West.  May  we  not  hope, 
through  tlie  increased  attention  and  disposition  to  such  charities,  which, 
doubtless,  in  large  part  through  the  agency  of  your  Society,  now  prevails 
among  Christian  philanthropists  in  this  country,  that  some  friend  of  liberal 
education  will  furnish  the  moral  light-houses  which  you  are  erecting, 
with  oil  in  the  shape  of  books  and  the  material  of  instruction.  Could  the 
men  of  wealth  see  the  avidity  with  which  a  new  book  is  seized  and  its 
contents  devoured  by  our  students — the  young  men  who  are  soon  to  teach 
the  religion  and  make  and  administer  the  laws  in  this  great  country — 
surely  they  would  count  it  wise  to  furnish  them  such  books  at  least  aa 
may  guide  them  into  political  and  religious  truth.  Our  buildings  are 
now  all  full,  and  we  need  others.  We  have  postponed  the  erection  of  our 
main  buildings  till  the  railroads,  now  located  through  onr  village,  shall  be 
completed  and  bring  us  the  materials. 

Bdoit  OoUege. 
The  President  says : 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit  College,  I  hereby 
renew  their  application  to  your  Society  for  aid  in  sustaining  our  enterprise. 
Your  appropriations  during  the  past  year  have  been  gratefully  received, 
and  have  been  of  essenti^  service.    So  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen  our 
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necessities  for  the  year  to  corae  will  be  as  great  a^  in  the  last  year,  and  we 
trust  your  ability  and  willingness  to  minister  to  our  relief  will  be  no  less. 
Our  rel^ble  means  from  other  sources  are  gradually  increasing,  but  just  at 
this  stage  of  the  enterprise  our  wants  also  increase  at  least  ^*  pari  passu.'* 
We  thank  God  and  our  Christian  friends  at  the  East  for  the  timely  aid  yon 
have  rendered  us  thus  far  on  our  course.  We  must  still  for  a  time  stay 
ourselves  upon  the  same  support,  and  pray  earnestly  for  the  Divine  blessing 
to  attend  your  cause  so  essential  and  auxiliary  to  this  and  kindred  institu- 
tions at  the  West. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  their  recent  meeting,  appointed  Mr.  Franklin 
W.  Hsk,  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  Should  he  accept  this  appointment, 
the  expense  of  this  department  of  instruction  will  be  somewhat  increased, 
but  the  necessity  is  imperative  for  such  an  appointment. 

The  increased  expense  of  living  requires  that  provision  be  promptly 
made  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  faculty.  Such  a  measure  will  be 
necessary  both  to  retain  and  to  secure  the  services  of  such  men  as  the 
college  needs.  To  meet  this  necessity,  and  to  increase  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  resources  of  the  Institution,  the  Board  resolved  upon  a  thorough 
canvassing  of  this  field,  during  the  coming  year,  to  secure  subscriptions. 
For  this  an  Agent  must  be  employed.  Every  thing  is  promising  for  the 
success  of  such  an  event. 

The  library  of  the  college  remains  in  much  the  same  state  as  at  the 
time  of  our  last  application,  and  the  demand  is  stronger  than  ever  for  a 
considerable  outlay  for  that  department.  A  donation  of  $200  has  just 
been  received  for  this  object,  but  it  will  come  far  short  of  supplying  pre- 
sent pressing  deficiencies.  We  have  need  also  of  addition  to  our  stock  of 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

loioa  OoUege, 

The  Eev.  J.  A.  Beed,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
renews  their  application  for  aid,  and  communicates  the  fol- 
lowing information  :■ 

We  can  expect  little  increase  of  students  until  we  can  furnish  them 
with  rooms  and  board.  Hundreds  of  dwellings  have  been  erected  in 
Davenport  during  the  year,  but  thousands  have  come  to  occupy  them. 

The  coUeee  is  in  pressing  need  of  the  following  things : 

1.  A  building  partly  for  the  accommodation  of  students  and  partly  for 
recitations,  lectures,  &c. 

2.  A  boarding  establishment. 

8.  A  fund  for  pious  indigent  students  in  the  preparatory  department. 
A  large  portion  of  our  pious  students  must  have  aid  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  course,  or  they  will  despair  of  obtaining  an  education. 

4.  Additions  to  thfls  liurary  and  apparatus. 

Our  instructors  are  toiling  hard  and  asking  little  pay,  while  others  of 
ns  are  toiling  for  the  college,  and  bearing  many  of  its  incidental  expenses, 
without  return,  besides  contributing  to  its  funds. 

We  purpose  to  raise  in  Iowa,  during  the  [)resent  year,  $5,000  through 
the  ministry,  if  possible,  but  shall  employ  an  agent  if  absolutely  necessary. 
Of  this  amount  $2,000  are  to  be  appropriated  to  scholarships  in  the  pre- 
paratory department,  a  part  of  the  balance  to  the  aid  of  indigent  young 
men  in  the  preparatory  department  for  the  current  year,  and  the  remain- 
der win  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees,  and  will  be  used  to  meet  in 
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part  some  of  the  wants  just  mentioned.  The  coarse  of  study  is  sabstantially 
the  same  that  is  pursued  in  oar  best  institntions,  and  the  instruction  is 
thorough. 

It  is  due  to  your  Society  that  we  express  our  conviction  that  it  is  not 
the  least  important  among  the  benevolent  agencies  of  the  day.  The  insti- 
tutions of  Kew  England  and  the  Middle  States  can  scarcely  be  able  to 
supply  those  States  with  ministers ;  and  the  vast  West  is  almost  wholly 
unprovided  for,  unless  the  pious  youth  of  the  West  are  educated  for  the 
ministry,  which  will  not  be  unless  our  Western  institutions  are  efficiently 
sustained.  Our  missionary  societies  will  be  crippled,  because  to  the  calls 
of  the  destitute  at  home,  and  of  the  heathen  abroad,  so  few  will  respond, 
'  Here  am  I ;  send  me ;'  and  tliere  is  no  benevolent  enterprise  which  will 
not  be  in  a  measure  paralyzed.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  at  the  present 
juncture,  the  work  in  which  you  are  at  present  engaged  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Wittenberg  Oollege. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  the 
President: 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  last  year  was 
189,  of  which  78  are  professors  of  religion;  of  the  members  of  the  college 
classes  seven  eighths  are  hopefolly  pious ;  and  of  the  whole  number  in  all 
departments  of  the  Institution  89  only  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
This  disproportion  of  theological  students  is  much  to  be  lamented ;  but  there 
are  indications  of  a  favorable  change,  and  we  are  now  receiving  some  very 
interesting  pious  youths,  the  sons  of  Europeans  (Grermans),  who  are  the 
occasion  of  great  joy  and  hope  to  us.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  churches  will  exert  themselves  to  aid  such  young  men  in  the 
course  of  their  preparations,  their  number  will  be  greatly  increased.  It 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us  there  ar^  so  many  of  these  poor 
young  men  so  persevering  in  their  course  with  such  small  means  and  so 
little  encouragement  to  expect  beneticiary  aid.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  lack 
of  beneficiary  aid  renders  it  necessary  to  answer  discouragingly  the  appli- 
cation and  inquiries  of  many  young  men  who  seem  to  be  anxious  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  But  our  churches  in  the  West  arc  beginning  to  wake  to 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  utter  need;  as  I  said,  there  is  hope  of  a 
"good  time  coming." 

German  Evangelical  Missouri  College. 

The  following  statement  of  facts  and  earnest  appeal  comes 
from  Rev.  L.  Nollau,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors : 

Our  Institution  has  been  blessed,  for  the  good  hand  of  God  lias  been 
upon  us.  It  has  at  present  two  professors  and  one  teacher.  Professor 
Binner,  who  performed  the  first  part  of  the  year  almost  all  the  labor  of 
instruction,  and  being  confined  to  bed  for  tliree  montlis,  he  taught  the 
students  who  were  gathered  round  his  bed.  Just  in  that  time  of  need  the 
Lord  blessed  our  endeavors  in  electing  the  second  Professor  for  the  Theo- 
logical Department,  the  Rev.  A.  Trion,  a  graduate  of  the  Theological  Ool- 
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lege  at  Basle,  being  highly  recommended  to  the  Board  by  the  President  of 
that  college;  and  we  feel  very  thankful  to  the  Lord  to  have  found  the  very 
man  we  wanted  for  our  Institution.  He  commenced  his  labors  in  January. 

In  our  last  report  we  stated  tiiat  we  are  indebted  for  $1,800,  which  we 
were  in  the  hope  to  pay  off  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Lord  they  are  paid  now^  aad  the  German  churches  have  con- 
tributed liberally.  We  have  also  finished  a  second  building,  which  was  under 
contract  when  we  reported  in  October  last.  That  house  is  used  as  a  printing 
office,  printers'  lodging,  kitchen  and  dining-room  for  the  students,  &c.  Our 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  Bigelow,  gave  a  donation  of  $500  to  the  expenses, 
which  amount  to  $1,060,  leaving  a  debt  of  $550.  About  $250  of  this 
sum  has  been  covered  by  the  profit  of  our  press,  so  that  there  remains 
the  sum  of  $300  still  unpaid.  Agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  your 
Society  in  their  annual  report,  ^^  that  a  suitable  amount  shall  be  kept  insured 
in  safe  offices  upon  the  buildings  owned  by  the  several  institutions  sup- 
ported by  your  Society,"  the  Board  has  insured  the  buildings  in  the  St 
Louis  Insurance  Company  to  the  amount  of  $4,200. 

The  disbursements  and  necessities  for  the  current  year  are  estimated 
as  follows: 

Salaries:  Professor  Bimer,  $450;  Professor  Trion,  $800; 

Bev.  D.  Krohnke,  teacher  and  steward,  $260,       .     $1,000  00 
Board,  clothing,  wages,  books,  insurance,  food,  repairs,  &0.,  1,000  00 

Total,         .        .  .     •  .       ..        .       $2,000  00 

As'  stated  in  our  last  report,  measures  were  taken  to  make  application 
for  a  Charter,  The  Bill  was  represented  to  the  State  Legislature  on  the 
8 d  February,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Corporations;  but 
this  Committee  has  not  reported  back.  The  Fathers  of  the  State  seem  to 
have  been  too  much  engaged  in  the  Pacific  Kailroad  Bill.  It  has  been 
the  lot  of  various  other  Bills. 

We  submit  a  copy  of  that  Bill  to  your  kind  consideration.  We  have 
composed  it  according  to  other  Bills  for  similar  institutions  which  formerly 
passed  at  the  Legislature;  and  we  were  advised  to  state  the  purpose  of 
the  Charter  comprehensive  and  fully,  but  not  with  minuteness  and  in 
detail ;  and  we  beg  your  advice  if  we  should  have  omitted  any  essential 
article.  We  will  endeavor  to  interest  a  member  of  the  next  Legislature 
in  our  cause,  and  we  doubt  not  at  all  the  Charter  will  be  granted.  We 
trust  in  the  Lord,  who  has  directed  us  to  your  benevolence,  you  will  not 
draw  your  hand  from  our  Institution,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  because 
we  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  Charter,  which  we  were  very  anxious  to 
obtain. 

And  now  we  throw  ourselves  again  upon  the  generosity  and  benevolence 
of  your  Society,  renewing  our  application  for  further  aid.  We  have  to 
bring  up  this  year  the  salary  of  our  second  professor.  The  necessities  of 
our  college  amount  this  year  to  $2,000.  The  churches  are  partly  deeply 
interested  in  our  cause,  but  our  church  members  are  almost  all  poor  and 
hard  laboring  people,  who  give  proportionally  more  than  many  rich 
people  do. 

It  is  necessary  to  enlarge  our  Institution,  for  the  emigration  is  increas- 
ing. The  field  is  large  and  the  laborers  are  few ;  but  we  have  not  the 
means,  and  both  our  hands  and  feet  are  tied. 

We  therefore  pray  you,  in  the  name  of  our  infant  Institution;  we 
pray  you,  in  the  name  of  our  conference;  we  pray  you,  in  the  name  of  our 
churches,  and  in  the  name  of  tlumsa/nds  ana  thotuanda  of  our  country 
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people,  who  will  depend  on  our  colleges  to  obtain  fidthM  ministers  of 
the  gospel  in  future;  we  pray /or  our  ehildren,  whom  we  want  to  train  up 
in  the  fear  of  God.  and  in  our  precious  faitB,  while  we  are  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  wicked  blasphemers,  who  try  to  mislead  them  to  irreligion 
and  wickedness.  Tea,  we  pray  you,  do  not  overlook  our  college  when 
you  make  your  appropriations  for  the  next  year;  and  cu  you  see  that  the 
Lord  is  with  us,  diat  matters  look  well,  and  that  we  could  goforwatrd  if 
we  had  t\e  means,  please  to  increase  if  possible  our  appropriation. 


GoUegiate  Departm^ent  of  Tualatin  Academy. 

[Tlie  following  communication,  from  the  Kev.  G.  H. 
Atkinson,  of  Oregon,  was  received  two  days  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Board,  but  is  here  inserted  as  essential  to  a 
complete  view  of  the  institutions  aided.  The  Consulting  Com- 
mittee voted  an  appropriation  of  $600,  see  p.  6. — Secretary.] 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Tualatin  Academy,  held  at  West 
Tualatin  Plains,  Oregon,  September  6th,  1868,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  apply  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theo- 
logical Education  at  the  West,  for  aid  to  the  amount  of  $600  for  tiie 
ensuing  year. 

In  renewing  our  application  to  your  Society  for  aid  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  same  reasons  may  be  urged  as  were  presented  to  you  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  at  Boston.  We  have  now  commenced  the  Collegiate 
Department  of  this  institution.  A  professor  of  languages  and  general 
science  has  been  appointed,  and  has  arrived  in  this  territory,  and  entered 
upon  his  labors  with  a  small  class.  Our  dependence  for  his  support  has 
been  and  must  still  be  upon  your  Society.  We  would  say  that  a  gentle- 
man in  New-Tork  City,  B.  W.  Bopes,  Esq.,  has  pledged  to  us  the  interest 
on  $600  for  five  years,  which  is  the  only  paying  fund  we  now  have.  The 
property  of  the  institution,  which  is  used  in  common  for  the  academy  and 
ooUege  purposes,  consists  of  a  large  building,  not  yet  completed,  and  80  lots 
of  liwd  about  the  institution,  valued  and  salable  at  from  $100  to  $160 
each.  Our  building  thus  far  has  cost  $7,600.  We  do  not  build  dormi- 
tories for  the  students,  believing  it  most  economical  to  have  their  entire 
boarding  arrangements  among  the  families  that  are  gathering  about  us. 

The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  entire  school  is  from  forty 
to  sixtv  per  term.  We  have  usually  two  teachers  besides  Professor  Marsh. 
Our  library  and  apparatus,  if  they  arrive  safe,  would  be  valued  here  at 
$2,000.  Our  convictions  of  the  importance  of  beginniug  the  college  have 
increased  during  thejpast  year.  We  are  so  far  from  colleges  that  we  must 
if  possible  have  one.  Our  young  men  are  growing  up  and  others  are  annuaUv 
ooming  among  us  who  need  tiiese  advantages,  and  whose  education  will 
greatly  bless  the  community  and  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  has  been,  after 
serious  consultation  and  earnest  prayer,  that  we  have  begun  and  thus  fsir 
oarried  on  our  institution.  GKxl  has  smiled  upon  us  and  we  devote  all  to 
Ms  rfpry. 

We  shall  apply  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  Session,  for  additions  to 
onr  college  charter,  with  an  appropriate  name.  Our  debts  amount  to  a 
thousand  dollars.  We  are  secunng  money  from  the  people  here  to  pay 
these  and  finish  our  building.     We  sincerely  hope  yon  will  fiivorably 
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regard  onr  application.    The  minds  of  yonng  men  are  beginning  to  torn 
to  onr  institntion  with  new  ideas  of  education. 

•  Qt,  H.  Ateinson,  Secretary, 


REtlGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  COLLEGES. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  communications  forwarded 
by  officers  of  different  colleges : 

Illinois  College, — ^It  will  be  interesting  to  yonr  Directors  to  be  informed 
that  during  the  year  which  is  just  past,  the  Lord  has  in  great  mercy 
poured  out  his  spirit  upon  this  college,  and  thereby  greatly  refreshed  us. 
It  was  a  gracious  visitation  long  hoped  for — ^I  think  I  may  say  long  prayed 
for.  In  l^towing  upon  us  his  blessing,  God  evidently  employed  as  leading 
instrumentalities  the  prayers  and  fEiithful  exhortations  of  a  few  pious  stu- 
dents. It  bore  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  a  work  of  God.  Prayer 
was  offered  continually ;  places  of  religious  assembly  were  thronged  with 
eager  and  earnest  worshippers:  backsliders  were  reclaimed,  and  with 
humble  confession  began  to  do  their  first  works;  it  was  evidently  a  work 
of  conviction  of  sin — a  movement  in  men^s  moral  nature ;  and  we  are 
permitted  to  hope  that  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  hopeful  young  men  were 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Those  who  were  before  known  as 
Christian  disciples  were  greatly  quickened  and  strengthened,  several  who 
were  before  doubting  and  undecided  were  induced  to  devote  their  lives  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  And  it  is  humbly  hoped  that  among  the  results 
of  the  blessed  work  will  be  the  raising  up  of  a  considerable  number  of 
ministers  of  Christ,  whose  labors  may  bless  the  church,  and  bring  many 
sinners  to  the  Cross  in  coming  years.  To  God  be  all  the  glory ;  to  us  cer- 
tainly, notwithstanding  all  onr  unworthiness,  there  has  been  great  joy.  I 
feel  tnat  this  blessed  work  was  largely  owing  under  God  to  the  steady 
faithfulness  of  a  few  young  men  in  college.  We  have  had  for  some  years 
past  a  few  choice  spirits,  and  this  year  there  have  been  some  valuable 
accessions  to  their  ranks.  One  of  the  most  obvious  inferences  from  this 
gracious  visitation  is  that  the  church  should  not  neglect  to  retain  and 
encourage,  with  liberal  assistance,  if  need  be,  pious  young  men  in  all  our 
oolle^. 

Wittenberg  College, — ^We  were  favored  with  a  season  of  especial  grace 
during  the  last  winter,  which  resulted  in  some  conversions  and  additions 
also  to  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  case  of  one  young 
man  is  peculiarly  interesting.  He  spent  hia  early  life  on  the  sea,  and  left 
his  home  so  early  that  when  lie  came  here,  at  the  age  of  about  18,  he 
seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  He  is 
now  a  very  devoted  man,  and  will  study  for  the  ministry.  He  is  a  lovely 
and  talented  young  man.  We  have  seven  regular  teachers  in  the  Institu- 
tion, all  hopefully  pious,  and  some  of  them  noted  for  their  devotedness  and 
self-denial.  Indeed,  but  for  this  our  Institntion  would  hardly  have  been 
established. 

Wabash  College. — ^We  have  not  the  privilege  as  heretofore  of  reporting 
a  revival  in  college.  There  were  hopeful  appearances  at  one  time ;  but 
untoward  influences  came  in,  and  they  passed  by  with  perhaps  one  or  two 
hopeftd  conversions.  About  twelve  hundred  young  men  have  received 
more  or  less  instruction  at  this  c(^ege.  Of  these,  some  may  be  found  at 
the  bar,  in  the  Medical  profession,  in  Congress,  in  College  Professorshipa, 
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and  the  Ministry.  By  the  latter  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  from  Maine 
to  California  and  Oregon,  and  one  has  gone  to  Micronesia.  The  first 
fourteen  classes  graduated  embraced  eighty  individnals.  Of  these  sixty- 
three  are  professors  of  religion ;  and  ttoenty-Jive  of  this  number  became 
such  while  connected  with  the  college.  Of  the  graduates  twenty-Jke  have 
entered  the  ministry,  and  some  dozen  more  have  the  same  destination 
in  view.  There  have  been  nine  revivals  of  religion  within  the  period  of 
fourteen  years,  and  no  doss  has  passed  through  its  collegiate  course  with- 
out witnessing  from  one  to  four  revivals. 

Knox  College. — ^Though  less  favored  than  in  former  years  with  the 
influences  of  God's  Spirit,  there  still  have  been  hopeful  conversions  to  God 
among  our  students.  Five  of  our  alumni  leave  Theological  Seminaries  at 
the  East,  and  enter  on  their  labors  in  the  gospel  ministry  this  year ;  four 
of  them  live  in  the  West,  and  the  other  as  a  missionary  in  Siam.  While 
of  our  class,  graduated  last  June,  two  enter  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
your  city ;  one  is  to  be  ordaineu  in  a  few  days  a  minister  in  the  Baptist 
church,  and  six  devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  academies.  Of  the  re- 
maining six,  four  study  law,  and  two  devote  l^iemselves  to  business  with 
their  fathers. 

Beloit  College. — The  favor  of  Almighty  God  has  made  the  past  a  pros- 
perous year  with  us  in  most  respects.  The  college  has  graduated  its  second 
regular  class,  consisting  of  five  members,  all  of  whom  are  professors  of  re- 
li^on.  Two  commence  Theological  study  at  once.  Another  will  perhaps 
t&e  the  same  course. 

There  have  been  connected  with  all  the  college  classes  during  the  year 
89 ;  of  whom  22  are  hopefully  pious,  and  15  contemplated  the  ministry. 
This  number  was  reduced  by  various  causes  to  27  at  the  close  of  the  year; 
of  whom,  I  think,  12  are  studying  for  the  ministry.  Ten  have  been  ad- 
.mitted  to  the  next  Freshmen  class.  The  Preparatory  Department  has 
embraced  58,  and  the  Normal  Department  4d.  Deducting  from  these 
numbers  7  reckoned  in  both  departments,  the  whole  number  of  students 
m  all  departments  during  the  year  has  been  188.  About  one  third  of  the 
Preparatory  students,  and  one  fifth  of  the  English  students,  were  hopefully 
pious;  and  most  of  the  former  class  have  the  ministry  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly in  view. 

The  college  has  never  employed  in  the  department  of  instruction  any 
who  were  not  pious.  The  religious  interests  of  the  college  have  always 
held  the  first  place  in  the  regard  of  the  Faculty.  The  absence  of  the  re- 
viving influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  comparatively  low  tone  of  piety  in 
our  little  community,  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  sorrow  and  self-hu- 
miliation with  the  Faculty  during  the  past  year,  although  there  has  been 
during  the  year  one  hopeM  conversion  among  the  college  students. 

We  ask  your  prayers,  that  the  next  may  not  be  as  &is  has  been  with 
us,  a  year  of  spiritual  barrenness. 

Iowa  CoUege. — We  cannot  speak  of  conversions  among  the  students 
during  the  last  year ;  but  there  was  considerable  religious  interest  in  the 
college.  A  daily  prayer-meeting  was  maintained  during  the  year ;  and 
the  observance  of  the  day  of  fiuting  and  prayer  for  coUeges  seemed  to 
make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  The  religious  students  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  consistent  piety.  We  recollect  no  instance  in  w])ich  any 
one  of  them  has  brought  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  Christ  They  conse- 
quently exert  great  influence  in  the  college. 

It  IS  the  earnest  desire  of  those  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this  Inr 
stitution  to  see  the  youth  seeking  instruction  at  their  hands,  sanctified  by 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  and  prepared  to  engage  in  the  self-denying  bnt  blessed 
work  of  the  Gospel  ministry.    And  when  we  see  how  many  fields  are  ask- 
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ing  in  vain  for  pastors  to  break  unto  them  the  bread  of  life,  and  we  watch 
the  flood  of  immigration  which  is  rolling  over  these  prairiee,  and  which 
now  bids  fair  to  swell  the  population  of  this  State  to  two  thirds  of  a  million 
before  the  next  census,  we  feel  an  anxiety  which  cannot  be  expressed  to 
see  this  Institution  at  once  famislied  for  the  great  work  which  it  ought  to 
perform. 

PREMIUM  ESSAY. 

It  was  announced  in  the  last  Annual  Eeport  that  a  benevo- 
lent individual  had  authorized  the  Society  to  offer  a  premium 
of  $150  for  the  best  Essay  on  **  Prayer  for  Colleges."  Quite 
a  large  number  of  Essays  were  received  at  the  time  designated 
for  the  reception  of  manuscripts,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  of  award.  It  is  understood  that  this  com- 
mittee have  nearly  completed  their  examination,  and  their 
decision  may  be  expected  soon.  Perhaps  no  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  concentrating  upon  our  col- 
leges strong  religious  influence,  and  of  unceasing  prayer  to 
God  in  their  behalf  can  be  furnished  than  in  the  following 
communication,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  some  months  since 
by  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College.  The  facts  which 
he  communicates  are  oif  intense  interest,  and  if  all  our  Chris- 
tian colleges  would  follow  the  example  of  Amherst  in  the 
investigation  of  their  own  history  in  reference  to  the  convert- 
ing influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  would  do  most  import- 
ant service  to  the  cause  of  Collegiate  Education,  conducted 
upon  Christian  principles. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Prof.  Tyler  that  out  of 
200  individuals  hopefuUv  converted  in  college,  100  have  en- 
tered the  ministry,  and  that  "many  more"  of  them  are  "pre- 
paring for  the  ministry,"  so  that  of  all  the  ministers  graduated 
at  the  Institution,  one  quarter  were  hopefully  converted  in 
college.  The  other  three  fourths  were  converted  previous  to 
entering  upon  their  college  course.  The  entire  number  of 
Alumni  who  have  entered  the  ministry,  according  to  the  last 
Triennial  Catalogue,  is  435.  The  whole  number  of  graduates 
by  the  same  catalogue  is  963,  and  of  these  "between  one 
quarter  and  one  fifth  were  hopefully  converted  in  college." 
Prof.  Tyler  says: 

I  send.70u  herewith  a  Triennial  Catalogue  of  Amherst  College,  with  a 
mark  (x)  set  against  the  names  of  those  Alnmni  whom  1  am  able  to  identify 
as  having  been  hopefully  eoTwerted  in  college,  or  so  revived  (not  to  say 
converted)  as  to  have  joined  the  college  church  by  profession. 

The  names  thus  reached  are  a  little  over  200,  or  between  one  quarter 
and  one  fifth  of  all  the  Alumni  of  the  college.  This  by  no  means  includes 
all  who  have  been  converted  here. 
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There  are  donbtlees  some  amonff  the  Alumni  who  should  have  been 
marked,  bat  whom  I  have  been  nnable  to  identify ;  and  there  have  been 
many  who  were  converted  here,  but  did  not  finish  their  College  course, 
and  therefore  do  not  appear  on  the  Triennial. 

There  have  been  nme  powerM  reyivals  of  religion,  occurring  at  in- 
tervals of  one  to  four  years,  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  College,  (viz. , 
in  1828,  1827, 1828, 1881, 1685, 1888, 1842, 1846, 1850,}  and  numbering 
from  25  to  80  converts  each.  Moreover,  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  with- 
out more  or  less  conversions,  when  there  has  been  no  revival.  The  aggre- 
«ite  of  Uie  conversions  during  the  80  years  from  the  establishment  of  tlie 
College  to  the  issue  of  the  last  Triennial,  cannot,  therefore,  be  less  than 
250 — ^probably  300  is  nearer  the  trulii. 

Of  the  200  names  marked  on  the  Triennial,  100  are  ministers,  and  many 
more  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Of  all  the  ministers  graduated  at 
the  Institution,  one  quarter  were  hopefully  converted  in  College.  Among 
these  you  will  find  such  names  for  instance,  as  Theophilus  Padcard,  jr.,  of 
Shelbume,  Mass.,  A.  W.  McClure,  of  Jersey  City,  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Dr.  J.  B.  Spotswood,  of  Newcastle,  Del.,  Jonathan  Brace, 
of  Milford,  Ct.,  Thacher  Shayre,  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  Amos  Bnllard,  late  of 
Barre,  Mass.,  Thomas  P.  Field,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  John  Humphrey,  of  Bing- 
tfamton,  N.  Y.,  D.  W.Poor,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Charies  Lord,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  D.  T.  ri8k,of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  of  Racjne,  Wis., 
£.  D.  Neill,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

This  list  of  converts  includes  18  Foreign  Missionaries,  such  as  David  0. 
Allen  of  the  Mahratta  Mission,  Story  Hubbard,  late  of  the  Syrian  Mission, 
Henry  Lyman,  the  Borneo  martyr,  Ebenezer  Burgess,  of  the  Mahratta 
Mission,  Josiah  Tyler,  of  S.  Africa,  Henry  LobdelL  M.  D.,  of  Mosul,  and 
Charles  Hartwell,'  of  the  Mission  to  China  *,  and  Home  Mjssiondries  and 
laborers  at  the  West,  I  know  not  how  many  more. 

The  list  includes  28,  who  are,  or  have  been  officers  of  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries,  besides  several  of  their  teachers,  scarcely  less  dis- 
tinguished, e.  g-..  Prof.  E.  S.  Snell,  of  Amherst,  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  late 
of  Andover,  H.  B.  Hacket,  of  Newton,  8.  M.  Hopkins^of  Auburn,  D.  T. 
Smith,  of  Bangor,  W.  H.  Peabody,  late  of  Amherst,  W.  H.  Tyler,  of  Young 
Ladies^  Institute,  Pittsfield.  Four  of  the  present  officers  of  the  College, 
joined  the  College  church  by  profession.  Three  out  of  the  four  Trustees 
who  are  Alumni  of  this  CoUege  (die  earlier  Trustees  were  not  graduates 
of  this  Institution),  were  hopefully  converted  in  College. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought  to  me,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  others, 
that  of  those  who  have  died  since  they  graduated — died,  many  of  them,  in 
the  very  bud  and  all  of  them,  in  the  very  prime  of*  life — the  remarkably 
large  portion  of  two  thirds  were  converted  in  College.  It  would  seem  as 
if  God  in  his  infinite  grace,  had  discriminated  in  favor  of  those  who  were 
to  die  early.  Among  these,  besides  the  sacred  names  already  enumerated, 
there  were  two  or  three  young  men  who  were  of  remarkable  genius  and 
promise,  such  as  Wm.  Bradford  Homer,  James  H.  Bancroft,  and  David 
feeeve  Arnell  (Author  of  "Fruit  of  Western  Life"). 

I  submit  the  above  outline  to  your  disposal,  hoping  it  may  subserve  the 
^use  of  learning  consecrated  to  religion. 


Let  us  then  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between 
our  colleges  and  churches,  that  the  former  may  be  perpetually 
borne  in  the  arms  of  faith  and  prayer  before  the  throne  of 
grace. 
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OBEATLY  INORBASED  RSSOUBCES  NEEDED. 

While  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  view  of  what  has 
been  accomplished,  we  feel  constrained  to  urge  upon  the 
churches  the  importance  of  adding  very  greatly  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Society.  Ten  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  two 
institutions  only — Western  Beserve  College  ana  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary — ^have  been  stricken  from  its  list  as  having 
reached  a  point  where  they  can  safely  rely  for  future  advance- 
ment upon  resources  gathered  at  the  West.  It  is  true  that 
two  other  institutions — Marietta  and  Wittenberg  Colleges — 
might  be  brought  to  a  similar  point  by  an  adidtion  of  $3000 
eacn  to  what  they  have  already,  received ;  but  then,  a  fifth — 
Illinois  College — ^is  now  asking,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board, 
for  $20,000,  that  it  may  be  placed  beyond  the  necessity  of 
further  aid.  An  encouraging  commencement  has  been  made, 
but  before  the  effort  can  be  completed  other  institutions  may 
be  pressing  for  similar  opportumties. 

But  the  fester  they  are  provided  fcMr  the  sooner  will  the  end 
be  reached*  The  &xriety  proposes  to  finish  its  work  as  it 
goes,  and  then  drop  the  institutions  one  by  one  from,  its  list 
The  question  whether  it  should  have  any  thing  more  than  a 
temporary  existence  has  at  times  been  discussed,  both  within 
and  without  the  Board.  The  best  possible  method  of  settling 
this  question  is  for  the  chuiches  to  furnish  resources  so  libe- 
rally that,  by  one  grand  movement,  the  Society  can  at  once 
and  fii^lly  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  the  institutions  upon 
its  list.  Then,  if  the  Providence  of  God,  as  it  opens  succes- 
sive chapters  in  the  history  of  the  West,  shall  reveal  similar 
wants,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  agency  best 
adapted  to  meet  them. 

In  an  able  review*  of  the  Permanent  Documents  of  the 
Society  the  following  language  is  used:  "There  are  members 
of  our  Church  in  New- York  City,  who  are  able,  single-handed, 
to  endow  any  one  of  these  colleges,  without  seriously  impair* 
ing  their  means  for  other  objects  of  public  or  private  benefi- 
cence. We  think  five  gentlemen  coula  be  found  in  Cincinnati 
who  might  endow  Marietta  College,  with  the  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  named  in  our  supposition,  and  yet  scarcely 
trench  upon  their  ample  fortunes.  A  single  church  in  Phila- 
delphia might  place  Delaware  College  or  W  abash  College  in 
such  a  position  as  to  educate  every  indigent  and  worthy 
young  man  applying  for  aid.    To  endow  a  Christian  colle^ 


*  Pros.  Quarterly  Beview. 
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is  to  open  a  fountain  of  blessed  influence  to  sopply  the  wants 
of  the  OhisToh  from  age  to  age.  We  wonldT  rather  be  the 
founder  of  snch  an  endowment  than  hold  the  sceptre  of 
Nicholas,  or  wield  the  power  of  Victoria.  We  know  of  no 
field  in  which  rich  men  may  exert  so  powerful  and  lasting 
an  influence  as  this." 

It  may  be  well,  however,  here  to  ^ard  against  a  very 
connnon  but  false  impression  that  nothmg  short  of  vast  out^ 
lays  can  benefit  a  college,  and,  consequently,  that  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  sustaining  such  institutions  is  confined  to 
those  wno  are  blessed  with  ample  fortunes.  Each  College 
aided  by  the  Society  is  required  annually  to  furnish  the  Boara 
a  financial  statement,  which  shall  not  only  exhibit  its  general 
resources,  but  show  also  the  amount  of  its  yearly  income  and 
outgoes.  It  appears  from  statements  submitted  at  the  present 
meeting  that  on  the  present  scale  of  expenditure  the  amount  an- 
nually required  to  teep  in  operation  seven  of  the  more  advanced 
institutions  aided,  amounts  to  some  $88,600 ;  the  highest  ex- 
{)enditure  on  the  list  being  $6800,  and  the  average  $4798.  But 
single  churches  by  liie  hundred  may  be  found  in  our  cities 
whose  annual  expenditures  exceed  this  amount,  and,  in  many 
cases,  perhaps,  by  100  per  cent  We  have  now  only  to  look  at 
the  location  of  these  institutions  in  the  midst  of  those  great  and 
forming  communities — ^at  the  educated  and  able  and  Christian 
men  who  fill  them  as  instructors-^at  the  students  who  come 
under  their  forming  hand  to  be  trained  for  high  posts  of  in- 
fluence— at  the  revivals  of  religion  with  which  they  are  bless- 
ed— and  at  all  the  ramifications  of  their  influence  as  it  goes 
out  unon  society  through  innumerable  channels,  to  be  con- 
vincea  that  the  sums  alK^ve  named  could  hardly  be  expended 
where  they  would  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and 
the  nation;  and  this  fact  brings  a  motive  of  very  great  power 
to  bear  on  the  heart  of  the  Christian  and  the  pmlanthropist 


MtnOFIOENT  ENDOWMENTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Those  noble  foundations  which  distinguish  the  universities: 
and  colleges  of  the  mother  country  were  mostly  established 
in  past  centuries  by  the  munificence  of  individuals,  and  still 
bear  the  names  of  their  founders,  and  even  where  these 
were  kings  the  benefactions  were  from  their  private  purse. 
As  the  greater  number  of  ffellowships,  scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, &c.,  especially  in  Oxford,  are  restricted  to  natives  of 
particmlar  localities,  to  members  of  particular  families,  &c.,. 
their  influence  on  the  literary  character  of  the  nation  has. 
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been  greatly  enfeebled ;  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti* 
mate  die  power  which  has  been  given  to  England,  in  all  that 
makes  a  nation  great,  by  these  munificent  provisions  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  Their  extent  may  be  learned  bom 
the  following  statements  contained  in  a  late  number  of  the 
North  British  Review : 

"In  Oxford  there  are  693  professorships,  lectureships,  and 
fellowships;  in  Cambridge,  482 ;  in  Durham,  84;  andmLon* 
don  there  are  62  professors.  In  Queen's  College,  Birmin^hanif 
there  are  16;  in  New  College,  Manchester,  9;  and  m  St. 
David's,  Lampeter,  4  professor^ips,  or  similar  positions,  mak* 
ing  in  all  1190  persons  in  England  who  live,  or  may  live^  as 
men  of  letters,  wunout  being  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  a  pro/es- 
sion  for  their  subsistence.  To  this  number  falls  to  be  added  not 
only  the  temporary  scholarships  and  questorships,  but  the 
oolleges  and  other  university  officers;  and  if  we  wish  to  ex- 
haust the  resources  of  England  for  learned  purnoses,  we  must 
further  take  into  account  the  stalls  in  the  cathearals  and  other 
livings  in  the  church,  to  which  active  ministerial  duties  are  not 
attached,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  positions  con- 
nected with  the  richly  endowed  public  schools." 

Of  these  1190  learned  positions,  only  about  ISO  have  been 
created  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  origin  of  most  of 
them  lies  far  back  in  other  centuries,  in  some  cases  nearly 
600  years,  and  during  all  the  wars  and  revolutions  and  social 
changes  that  have  distinguished  this  long  and  eventful  period, 
they  have  steadily  operated  to  form  the  national  mind.  Great, 
however,  as  are  existing  resources,  the  Boyal  Commissioners 
in  their  Eeport  on  Oxford  University,  recommend  that  they 
should  be  largely  increased.  In  respect  to  scholarships  they 
say,  "  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should 
be  augmented  where  they  are  of  inconsiderable  value,  and 
that  they  should  also  be  greatly  increased  in  number."  And 
they  regard  it  as  of  fundamental  importance  that  restrictions 
should  be  so  removed  that  fellow8hii}8,  scholarships,  &c.,  should 
be  thrown  open  to  general  competition.  Should  this  be  done, 
changes  of  vast  moment  will  be  effected,  and  whose  influence 
will  be  felt  beyond  the  boundaries  of  England.  "  It  is  calcu- 
lated," say  the  Commissioners,  "  that  the  present  length  of  the 
tenure  of  a  fellowship  is  about  ten  years.  Supposing  that 
such  changes  in  the  aistribution  of  the  incomes  of  the  colleges 
as  we  shaJl  presently  recommend  should  take  place,  it  is 
probable  that  even  then  not  fewer  than  86  will  become  va- 
cant and  be  thrown  open  to  competition  every  year.  The 
University  would  thus^be  enabled  to  offer  a  sufficient  provi- 
^n  to  one  eighth  of  its  graduates,  in  case  their  present  Bum- 
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ber  should  not  increase ;  and  even  if  the  increase  should  be 
as  great  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  it  may  be  calculated 
that  0till  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  graduated  would, 
at  the  close  of  their  career,  be  placed  in  a  position  of  present 
and  prospective  honor  and  emohiment.  iTo  other  place  of 
education  in  the  world  can  offer  such  incentives  to  industry." 

"It  is  impossible,"  says  the  above-named  Review,  **to 
conceal  irom  ourselves  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  fellowships  are  thrown  open,  a  migration  of  our 
most  hopeful  students  to  the  south,  by  which  our  Scottish 
universities  and  our  Scottish  nationiUity  must  suffer  a  heavy 
loss,  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence." 

"  We  do  not  know  any  Soottish  Question  of  the  day  more 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  efforts  of  the  oest,  most  patriotic,  and 
most  enlightened  members  of  the  conmiunity,  uian  the  one 
which  has  suggested  this  present  article — ^the  higher  instruc- 
tion and  its  representatives  in  Scotland." 


ABGUMBNT  FOB  ENDOWMENTS. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  the  following  profound 
views  are  taken,  and  they  are  eminently  applicable  to  the 
enterprise  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged :  "  To  our  mind 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  on  the  completeness  of  the 
higher  instruction,  and  consequently  of  the  institutions  by 
which  it  is  communicated, — our  general  civilization,  of  which 
popular  improvement  is  only  one  of  many  consequences,  is 
dependent  not  only  for  dts  progress,  but  K}r  its  permanence. 
By  many  persons  who  admit  the  inevitable  connection  between 
the  higher  instruction  and  the  progress  of  civilizatiou,  it  is 
contended  that  society  has  already  so  changed  in  its  character, 
as  to  render  it  unnecessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
a  learned  class  by  direct  endowment  K  we  carry  the  lower 
instruction  far  enough,  and  make  it  sufficiently  general,  it  will 
bear  up  the  higher  instruction,  and  support  its  ministers,  by 
means  of  its  own  inherent  stren^h.  The  principles  of  free 
trade,  they  tell  us,  are  applicable  here  as  elsewhere,  and  if  we 
create  the  market,  we  need  not  fear  that  the  commodity 
will  be  wanting.  To  this  view  we  answer,  that  it  is  of 
the  essence  af  the  higher  instruction  to  be  unpopiUar,  to  the  extent 
of  being  an  unmarketable  oommodiiy ;  and  this  opinion  we  found 
on  a  consideration  of  the  relation  which  it  holds,  and  must 
continue  to  hold  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community. 
Whilst  man  is  a  progressive  and  imperfect  being,  there  must 
be  aa  unattained  go^in  knowledge  and  in  virtue,  and  whilst 
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men  are  unequal,  there  most  be  those  who  have  advanoed  on 
the  onward  maich  farther  than  others.  However  high  yon 
raise  the  general  instruction  and  thinking  of  a  people^  there- 
fore,  jou  must  still  haye  a  higher  instruction,  which,  though 
absomutelj  differing  from  what  we  now  call  by  the  name^ 
will  hold  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  age  to  which  it  be- 
longs the  same  relative  position  which  the  higher  does  to  the 
lower  instruction  at  present'' 

This  argument  was  designed  to  bear  specially  on  the  crea- 
tion of  a  iMrned  elass^  but  then  it  involves  principles  of  the 
widest  scope,  and  of  the  profoundest  interest.  If  it  be  true^ 
not  only  in  Scotiand  but  elsewhere, — ''  that  on  the  complete- 
ness of  the  higher  instruction,  and,  consequentiy,  of  the  insti- 
tutions by  which  it  is  communicated,  our  general  civilization, 
of  which  popular  improvement  is  only  one  of  many  conse- 
quences, is  dependent,  not  onl^  for  its  progress  but  its  per- 
manence " — ^if  it  be  true  that ''  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  higher 
instruction  to  be  unpopular  to  the  extent  of  being  an  unmar- 
ketable commodity,  and  that^  "  however  high  you  raise  tiie 
general  instruction  and  thinking  of  a  peofde.  you  must  still 
have  a  higher  instruction  which  will  hold  to  tne  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion which  the  higher  does  to  the  lower  instruction  at  present ;'' 
and  if  it  be  further  true,  that  in  order  to  bring  this  mgher  in- 
struction in  our  country  under  tiie  control  of  religious  princi- 
ple, we  must  rely  upon  private  munificence,  and  that  mainly 
of  Christian  men — ^then  we  have  an  argument  for  the  enter* 
prise  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged,  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  increase  in  cogency. 

And  yet,  this  is  our  argument.  It  has,  moreover,  a  special 
significance  in  its  application  to  the  field  which  is  reached  by 
the  operations  of  the  Society.  To  fiirnish  the  higher  instruc- 
tion for  such  a  people  as  is  destined  to  throng  our  western 
States — a  people,  considered  in  reference  to  their  numbers^ 
wealth,  power,  enterprise,  freedom,  general  intelligence  and 
obvious  destiny  —  to  found  institutions  which,  from  age  to 
age,  shall  frimish  men  for  the  pulpit^  the  bar,  the  bench,  tiie 
halls  of  legislation,  the  healing  art,  the  school-house,  and  the 
academic  hall — ^for  the  walks  of  literature  and  science,  and 
science  too  in  its  application  to  the  mechanic  arts  and  indus- 
trial pursuits — ^to  raise  the  standard  of  general  intelligence, 
however  high  for  the  time  being,  still  higher,  by  holding  con- 
tinually a  relatively  advanced  position  in  the  ascending  scale, 
thus  giving  permanence  and  perpetual  progress  to  popular  im- 
provement over  our  vast  Western  domain — is  a  work  which 
will  justify  mighty  efforts^  and  make  the  grand  results  aimed 
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at  regarded  as  cheaply  purehased  by  all  needed  pecuniary  ex* 
penditure,  however  vast. 


OONTRABT  OF  MOnyS& 

It  may  be  well  bere  to  look  particularly  at  the  motivea 
which  lea  to  the  efitabliikhment  of  those  nobki  foundations  of 
the  mother  country,  as  compared  with  those  which  thus  urge 
the  men  of  this  ffeneiation  to  similar  deeda  According  to  the 
Beport  of  the  Oxiord  Universily  Commission,  '^  the  first  purpose 
was  that  the  Fellows  should  offer  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  liv* 
ing  and  the  dead.  By  enjoing  such  prayers  the  founders  were 
enabled  to  combine  with  their  other  purposes,  the  object  for 
the  sake  of  which  eindowments  had  been  hitherto  bestowed 
on  religious  houses,  and  which  more  than  any  other  seems  to 
have  had  the  power  of  inducing  men  to  part  with  their  posses- 
sions, or  to  alienate  them  &om  their  heirs.  The  poor  and  in- 
digent scholars  of  All  Souls'  College,  for  example,  were  all 
bound  by  the  original  statutes  of  the  founders — **  not  so  much 
to  ply  therein  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  as  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  H^iry  the  Fifth,  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  all 
the  souls  of  those  whom  the  havoc  of  the  war  so  long  prevail- 
ing between  the  realms  of  France  and  England,  had  drenched 
with  the  bowl  of  bitter  deaths,  and  for  all  departed  souls." 
Since  the  Reformation,  however,  the  Legislature  has  prohibited 
all  such  observances — amasses  and  prayers  for  the  dead  have 
not  been  said  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

No  less  than  fourteen  out  of  the  nineteen  colleges  in  Ox* 
ford  were  founded  by  Soman  Catholics,  and  yet  one  of  them, 
Merton  College,  produced  some  of  the  early  Befonn^s,  and 
among  others,  Wycliffe.  Lincoln  College  was  founded  in 
1427  by  Bichard  Fleming  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppress^ 
ing  the  hated  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  and  vet  tnat  same  collie 
numbered  among  its  Fellows,  John  Wesley. 

Now,  the  foundations  which  we  would  lay  at  the  West  are 
not  for  the  dead  but  for  the  living — ^not  to  cany  influence 
through  the  fabulous  re^ons  of  departed  spirits,  but  to  affect 
living  eonmiunities,  which  are  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in 
one  of  the  grandest  dramas  of  human  history — ^whidi  are  des- 
tined, on  a  scale  of  fearAil  magnitude,  to  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  character  of  a  colossal  nation,  while  their  own 
characters  are  yet  to  be  formed.  The  formation  of  this  char 
racter  is  the  work  which  immediately  presses  upon  this  Society 
and  kindred  organizations, — ^although  the  institutioiis  whidk 
we  would  establish  at  the  West  are  not  to  be  limited  in  their  in- 
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fluence  to  the  mere  farmaUon  of  character.  They  are  to  be 
vital  organs  in  the  body  politic,  and  through  the  long  and 
(as  we  trust)  glorious  manhood  of  those  western  States,  they 
are  to  perform  vital  functions  that  are  essential  to  the  perpe- 
tuation of  a  vigorous  life. 

The  work,  therefore,  which  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  an 
organic  work,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  accumulates,  and 
the  peculiar  relation  sustained  to  it  by  this  living  generation, 
alike  ur^e  to  its  most  energetic  prosecution.  T&  develop- 
ments, pnysical  and  moral,  now  in  progress  in  this  nation,  wu) 
probably  stand  out  as  a  singular!^  in  all  history.  They  will 
never  be  repeated.  The  map  of  the  world  cannot  furnish 
another  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi,  nor  another  California  and 
Oregon  for  settlement  There  are,  it  is  true,  vast  regions  over 
which  the  tides  of  emigration  are  destined  to  sweep,  but  no 
such  regions,  considered  in  reference  to  paridlels  or  latitude, 
salubrity  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  mineral  resources,  facilities 
for  commerce,  and  relative  position  in  respect  to  existing  na- 
tions and  the  great  routes  along  which  the  business  and  the 
commerce  of  the  world  are  to  flow.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
generations  like  our  own,  which  not  only  witness  these  de- 
velopmentsv  but  contribute  very  largely  to  accelerate  their 
progress,  stand  in  relations  to  them,  which  can  be  true  of  no 
other  generations ;  and  these  relations,  while  they  create  pe- 
culiar responsibilities,  at  the  same  time  furnish  opportunities 
for  the  exertion  of  influence  which  can  never  again  exist 

These  opportunities  are  now  presenting  themselves  to  the 
large-hearted  Christian  philanthropists  of  our  country,  with  a 
tempting  power  that  would  seem  irresistible.  The  eager  com- 
petition among  capitalists  to  secure  control  over  the  railroad 
communications  of  the  West,  both  present  and  prospective, 
show  very  clearly  how  they  estimate  the  importance  of  present 
opportunities;  and  the  scale  upon  which  they  are  ready  to 
operate,  indicates  their  views  in  reference  to  the  magnituaeof 
the  resources  yet  to  be  developed  in  that  country.  A  national 
highway  to  the  Pacific,  instead  of  beinff  a  mere  vision,  which 
within  a  very  brief  period  seemed  to  be  haunting  a  solitary 
mind,  is  now  taking  hold  of  national  conviction  as  a  practi- 
cable enterprise,  and  the  investment  of  one  hundred  millions 
for  its  accomplishment  is  beginning  to  be  looked  at  with  all 
the  calculating  coolness  of  an  ordinary  financial  operation. 

This  work,  when  accomplished,  will  constitute  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  enterprise  and  power  ever  erected  by 
any  people,  and  be  fraught  with  blessings  of  immense  value  to 
the  nation.    But  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  have  it  in 
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their  power  to  do  a  still  more  sublime  work.  Were  half  of  one 
hundred  millions  invested  for  the  purposes  of  education,  under 
proper  influences — ^in  other  words,  for  intemcU  improvement 
in  the  highest  sense — ^it  would  do  more  for  national  honor 
and  power,  and  for  our  permanent  welfare,  than  any  iron 
track  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  oyer  which  numoerless 
trains  should  thunder,  burdened  with  a  gigantic  national  com- 
merce. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  inyestments,  and  where  divi- 
dends will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  fluctuations  of  trade — 
investments  that,  by  the  favor  of  God  through  an  ever-present 
Provideiice,  may  bring  in  a  revenue  of  good,  perennial,  cumu- 
lative, and  priceless  as  mind  itself.  Such  opportunities, 
however,  will  not  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  But  one  Colum- 
bus could  be  the  discoverer  of  America — one  Mayflower*  only 
bring  the  first  band  of  Pilgrims^— but  one  Washington  be  the 
father  of  his  country :  so,  Sso,  the  young  empires  of  the  West 
can  have  but  one  infancy.  The  present  generation  is  contem- 
poraneous with  that  infancjr,  and  if  we  neglect,  to  the  extent 
of  our  capacity,  to  apply  to  it  the  forming  hand,  no  revolu- 
tion of  ages  can  bring  back  our  golden  opportunities. 

An  enthusiastic,  and  yet  capacious-minded  Western  Sen- 
ator, when  once  advocating  the  construction  of  a  national 
highway  to  the  Pacific,  said — "We  live  in  extraordinary- 
times,  and  are  called  upon  to  elevate  ourselves  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  occasion.  Three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  the 
great  Columbus  departed  from  Europe  to  arrive  in  the  East  by 
going  to  the  West  It  was  a  sublime  conception.  Let  us 
complete  the  grand  design  of  Columbus  by  putting  Europe 
and  Asia  into  communication  through  the  heart  of  our  own 
country.  Let  us  give  to  his  ships,  converted  into  cars,  a  con- 
tinued course,  unknown  to  all  former  times.  Let  us  make  the 
iron  road,  and  make  it  firom  sea  to  sea,  and  which  shall  be 
adorned  with  its  crowning  honor,  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
great  Columbus,  whose  design  it  accomplishes,  hewn  firom  a 
granite  mass  of  a  peak  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  overlooking 
tne  road — ^the  mountain  itself  the  pedestal,  and  the  statue  a 
part  of  the  mountain — ^pointing,  with  out-stretched  arm,  to 
the  western  horizon,  and  saying  to  the  flying  passenger, — 
There  is  the  East  I  there  is  India  I" 

But,  in  a  moral  sense,  we  live  in  times  still  more  "  extraor- 
dinary," and  we  are  pressed  by  motives  immeasurably  higher 
"  to  elevate  ourselves  to  the  grandeur"  of  this  great  occasion. 
We  are  not  summoned  to  gaze  upon  the  mute  statue  of  the 
"  great  Columbus"  with  out-stretched  arm  **  pointing  to  the 
western  horizon,"  but  to  behold  the  finger  of  Trovidenoe  di- 
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reoted  firom  every  peak  of  the  western  mountalnB,  and  aoo(Mn« 
panied  by  the  voice  of  One  infinitely  greater  than  Columbufly 
Baying  to  Amerioa,-^There  is  Indiar-^there  is  China;  fulfil 
thy  sublime  mission — Gk>,  txaoh  ALL  NATIONS ;  PBSAOH  thk 

OOBPEL  TO  EYEBY  OBKATUBE. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

.     ..     (  ^  .    THEBON  BALDWIN, 

0()rretp(mding  Seeretary. 
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200;  A.  k  Morse,  6; 
E.S.  Toby  for  111.  CoL 
10;T.H.  BuaselKdo., 
6 :  a  friend  in  Essex 

St.  Ch.  10 260  00 

Boylston  Centre,  Maas 22  60 

Brattleboro,  Vu,  Mrs.  Bet^  Van  Dom 

for  tuition  of  studem  in  III.  Col 25  00 

Brimfield,  Mafls.,Benev.  Aas.,  by  C.  R. 

BrownTTreaa...... .*..., 31  00 

BrifhlonrN.  Yi. 12  33 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch.  —A. 

•  Piaher,  6;  D.  Lea- 
Tilt,  60;  J.  T.  Terry, 

•      •     {aO;FisheriIowe,GO; 

•  A.  A.UwiswlO;  H. 
Bedfleld;  5?  J-  P. 
Trow,  10;  J.  W. 
opencer,  o ;  A,  wee- 

eon,  21^;  ethers,  126 

08 3060S 

M  •*        2d  Pres.  Ch. 77  17 

,     "       .     ••        8d  P^esL  Clv,.i 26  00 

BroekpoitjN.  Y.....'..:\:.^I 41  88 

Brookline/Masa. 68  10 

Bradford,  Maas.,  Bot.   N.  Munroe'a 

con * i ,^ 73  96 

Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Prea.  Ch 62  29 

Cambridaeporti  Maasy  of  whioh  30  to 
.  cone  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Slearae,  D.  P. 

L.  M..* * 79  81 

Cambridge,  MaasL,  let  Oh....*.  <// 59  64 

Candor,  N.Y...^ 1 1 7  00 

CasUetoUfN.  Y...fc....r.. .,....* 21  75 

Gato  Four  Comers,  ^.  Y 20  00 

Cayuga,N.  Y....?. 16  28 

Charlton,  Maaa.,  in  part  to  cona.  Bar. 

Johndaieo,  i^Ml!;. 28  00 

Cheeter,N.H;. 15  00 

Chelaea,  Maas 90  90 

Chenango  Fbrks,  N.  Y 10  25 

Clarkaoo,  N.  Y 10  61 

OlaramonCf  N.  Q.,^  in  toart  to  cona.  R.  _ 

F.  Lawience  L.  M.... M  88 

Clinton,  Ot<,  iti  pttt  td  cona.  Hot.  Jaa. 

D.Mooi<fr>irr., 90  00 

Clinton,  MaaiL,  in  part  to  cone.  Bar. 

,    WmTb.  H,  Hkehcoqk  L.  M. 20  00 

Concord,  If.  H.,  Rer.  H.  E.  Perkm'a 

can 21  80 

«  ••        letCon.Soe..; 9  «> 

Oomldi,  N.  "B-yS^tfi  A.  Barnard^  Scho- 
laiahipfaiWitiaDharK  Collage 96  00 
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GolUnfTille,  Cl,  to  eona.  ReT.  ChM.  B. 

McLaanL.M 131  05 

Cohaaset,  Mait.,  in  part  to  cona.  Rot. 

T.  A.  ReedL.  M 20  00 

Cooperaiown,  N.  Y 36  20 

Comlng.N.  Y 29  97 

Oortlandville,  N.  Y 16  00 

"             M     T.  D.  CoUina 10  00 

CoTentnr,  Eaat,  N.  Y 10  83 

Oorentry,  Weat,  N.  Y 26  07 

"  "  Bin.  B.  A.  floy^ 

in  pan   to   cona. 

Jaa.P.  HojtL-M.  10  00 

Danburr.  Ct,  lat  Ch 60  60 

I>aDaTiile,  N.  Y.,  1st  Praa.  Ch 29  04 

*"  "       IndiTiduala,  2d  Praa. 

Church 6  00 

I>edham,  Bfaaa.,  lira  A.  fi.  Burgaai..  100  00 

Derby,  Ct....f 14  25 

DoTor,  N.  H.,  Moaea  Paul  in  part  to  _ 

cona.himaelf  L.M....  6  00 
**        **       othera  in  part  to  cona. 

Rev.     B.    P.   Paraona  _  ^ 

L.  M 26  00 

DrakaariUe,  N.  J.,  A.R.Rigga 60  00 

Dracutf  Blaaa.,  in  part  to  cona.  Rot.  B. 

EmeraonL.M 10  00 

•*       "       laiCon.  Ch.  4Soc....  8  00 
Dudley,  Maaa.,  to  cons.  Rer.  Joahua 

Batea,D.D..L.M 32  60 

Dnndee,  N.  Y.,  Rot.  J.  C.  Moaea. 25  00 

DunatabIe,Ma88 21  40 

BaatATon,  Ct 16  00 

EaatHaddam,  Ct 20  76 

Bast  Randolph,  Maaa.,  to  cone.  Rev. 

Exakiel  Ruwell  L.  M 61  00 

Eaat  Jaffrey ,  N.  H  ,  ReT.  L.  Tenney ....  6  00 
Eaat  Abioffton,  Maaa..  to  cona.  ReT. 

Horace  Walker  L.  M 32  00 

Eaat  Boston,  Mass. ,  MaTerick  Oh 37  18 

East  Bloomfield,  N  Y 41  26 

Eaat  Hampton,  Maaa.,  S.  WilUaton  for 

III.  College 60  00 

Elmlra,  N.  Y 40  60 

Enfield,  MaaflL,  BaneT.  Soc 100  00 

Esaex,  Maaa.,  in  part  to  cons.  Dea. 

Francia  Bnmham  L.  M 18  00 

Farmington,  Ct. 25  43 

FaTatteville,  N.  Y 23  00 

Fair  Haven,  Maaa 41  00 

Fiuwilliam,  N.  H 28  64 

Foxboro,  Maaa,  Congl.  Soc 2101 

Fitchburg,  Maaa.,  Thoa.  Eaton,  to  cona. 

himaelfL.M 30  00 

**            «       Other  aubacripUons..  47  75 

Fiwiciatown,  N.  H 30  60 

Fradonla,N.  Y :..  33  47 

Fulton,  N.  Y 62  66 

Geneaeo,N.  Y 47  87 

Geneva,  N.  Y 210  00 

Glenn's  Falls,  N.  Y.,Prea.  Ch 22  27 

Goehen,  Cl.. 23  00 

Great  Barringion,  Maaa.,  balance 2  60 

*•  "       Dea.  Francia 

Whiting  4e  B. 
H.  Patterson 
#12  50  each  for 
the  tuition  of  a 
student  for  the 
Miniatry  in 

WabaahCoU.  26  00 
»*                 "     G.  L.  Grangar 
and  othera  Tor 

the  aame 26  00 

"  **     Other    auba., 

to  cona.  Rev. 
S.  8.  N.  Graa. 

lyL.M. 4100 

Oreanville,  Ct. 19  32 

Greenwich,  Cu,  2d  Con.  Oh.— Wnn. 
Smith  for  Olinoia  Collage,  6;  Lot 


Mead  for  m.  Col.,  6 :  Zanaa  Mead  fbr 
III.  Col.,  10;  Sarah  Lewia  for  IlL 

Col, 25;  othera  11028 flSBfSB 

Groion,  Maaa.,  #90  of  which  to  coos. 
Jeptha  R.  Hartwell,  Mra.  Betsy  Hart- 
wall,  and  I>ea.Curti8  Lawrence  L.  M.    116  72 
Guilford,  Ct,  in  full  to  cona.  Rev.  E.  E. 

Hall  L.M 200 

Fa— r-r,  N  J  ,  1-  Prrs.  Ch 16  00 

Hauield,  Mass 27  00 

Hamden,  Ct.,  Mount  Carmel 10  00 

Hamden  Plains,  Ct 12  00 

Had  ley,  Mass.,  3d   Cti.,  balance  from 

laMtyenr 4  00 

"  "      Ist  Parish 16  00 

"     3..!Ch 25  00 

HammondHport,  N.  Y 12  fiO 

Harwinton,  Ct 23  34 

Do 4  00 

Haverhill,  Maaa.,  of  which  30  to  cona. 

Alfred  Kittridge,  Esq.,  L  M 76  60 

Haverhill,  N.  H.,  a  Friend 1  00 

HaTana.ll.  Y 20  32 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Loyal  Wilcox,  for  IlL 

College.../ 600  00 

"  "     Central  Ch.-Wm.  W. 

Etlaworth  for  IlL  CoL, 
11 ;  Rev.  A.  C.  Baldwin, 
6;  other  individuals,  117    133  00 

•*  "    Pearl  St.  Ch 93  00 

"  "    North  Ch. 129  47 

»•  *«    South  Ch.  of  which  40 

for  Beloit  CoL........     44  00 

Hector,N.  Y 2  00 

Hinadale,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rev.  P.  R. 
Clark  and  Chaa. 
H.  Plunkett  L.  M.     68  60 
**  ^  Daju  Naah,  balance       6  00 

HopkintonJIffaas ;. 29  00 

Hollia,  N.  B.,  to  cona.  Rev.  P.  B.  Day 

and  Rev.  Leonard  Ju vet  L.  M'a 09  26 

Honeoye  Falla,  N.  Y 10  04 

Homer,  N.  Y 31  00 

Homellsville,  N.  Y 23  00 

Horshcada,  N.  Y 6  00 

Huron,  N.  Y.,  balance  to  cona.  Rev.  R. 

Dunning  L.  M 16  80 

llhaca,N.Y 42  92 

Jaflrey,  N.  H.,  Dea.  J.  M.  Melville 75  00 

"       "       others 8  00 

JofferK)n,N.  Y 10  00 

Jordan,  NY 16  36 

Junius,  N.  Y.,  Malcolm  Little —  60 

Killingwonh,  Ct.. 18  96 

Knowlesville,  N.  Y 13  17 

Lancaster,  Maas.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

Charles  Packard,  L.  M 11  10 

Lancaster,  N.  Y 47  69 

Leominster,  Mass 11  22 

Lenox,  Mass,  Oliver  Peck,  to    cons. 

Gilbert  H.  Peck  L.  M.     30  00 
"  **     Albert  G.  Belden  and 

Sam.  Belden  #12  60 
each,  the  first  annual 
payment  of  ilOO  Scho- 
larship in  Wittenberg 

College 26  00 

**  •«     othera 7  00 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  #30  of  which  to  consi 

Rev.C.N.  BCattoonL.M 34  98 

Little  Compton,  R.  L,  to  cona.  Otia 

WilborL.  M 40  00 

Lockport,  N.  Y..  Prof.  A 3  00 

Londonderry,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cons. 

Mrs.D.R.D.  BrainerdUM 25  00 

Lowell,  Maaa.,  lat  Ch.,  to  cona.  Dea. 
Wm.  Davidson  and 
Thoa.  P.  Woodman  L. 

Members 8121 

**  '^       High  St.  Ch. 43  30 

LyoM,N.Y .7. 64  26 
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ICadlMm,  OL,  #80  of  which  to  couk  R«t. 

SaiDu«lN.Sh«pMdL.M #40  4B 

MinehMtar,  N.  H.,  (o  eoot.  Rar.  Ru- 

fusTaTlorL-M 36  64 

Mattapoiaatt,  BlaM.,  to  cooai  Eev.  Wm. 

L.  Blather,  L.  M 37  85 

Marcellua,  N.  Y 86  46 

Marblehead,  Bfaas 87  77 

Meriden,  Cl,  Ck>n.  Soc 33  12 

«*        "    IndiTiduala 13  00 

Mathaen,  Man.,  to  cooa.  Dea.  Jamaa 

F.In8alkL.M 40  29 

MedforoL  Man.,  in  pan  to  cons.  Rer. 

B.  PJIfarvin  L.  Bt. 18  06 

Medina,  N.  Y 30  28 

MAzicoville,  N.  Y 9  70 

MiUdleboro,  Man.,  Central  Church. ...      16  49 
*«  **     Rev.J.  Putnam's  Soc      16  76 

Middletown,  ,Ct.,  Ebenezer  G.   Hub- 
bard, to  found  a  per- 
manent Scholarship 
in  Illinois  CoUeffe...    400  00 
•«  M      Dea    B.  S.    Ward, 

Jr.,  for  III.  Col.  Fund     60  00 
»  «      IndjridualsinlstCh.    Ill  60 

*»  "      SomhCh 26  00 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  a  Friend 6  00 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  2d 
payment  on  Scholar- 
ship   in  Wittenberg 

CoDege 26  00 

«  *'       Mrs.  Josephine  M.  El- 

lis,  1st  annual  paT- 
ment  of  a  Scholarship 
of^lOO  for  the  tuition 
of  a  student  for  the 
Ministry  In  Ger.  E. 

Mo.  Coll 26  00 

Natlck,  Man.,  to  cons.  Rey.  Eliaa  Nasoo 

L  M 33  82 

New  Hayen,  Cl,  Center  Church 312  00 

'*  "    North         «        139  26 

"  («    Chapel  Street  Church.     67  44 

**  **    College  Street  Church     46  6R 

«  «♦    Yale  College 77  60 

New-York  CitJi^Bleecker  St.  Ch.— C. 
N.  Talbot.  60j  F.  A. 
Concklln,  10 ;  W.  A. 
Wheeler,  6 ;  R.  Boor- 
man,  20;  Dr  Bliss, 
80 ;  Ladies'  Beneyo- 
lent   Society,   44  26: 

other^23722. 386  47 

<«  *<  Mercer  St.  Ch.,  balance 
75;W.O.Ball,6q:Min 
Murray,  60;  R.H.MC- 
Curdy,M);Mr8.Bronson, 
60;  Thos.  Denny,  26; 
T.  F.  McCurdy,6:  Jas. 
J.  Van  Alleo,  20;  R. 
H.  B.  6;  J.  W. 
Benedict,  100;  R.  H. 
Nevins,  60  ;•  W.  G. 
Rule.  6 ;  J.  R.  Gibson, 
10:  i.  P.  Crosby,  IC; 
J.  L.  Mason.  10:  Jas. 
Boorman,  100;  J.  F. 
Worth,  26 ;  Cor.  Smith 
30 ;  L.  Atterburr.  jr., 
26;  H.  W.  Hamed, 
10;J.  B.Sheffield, 60; 
B.  P.  Butler,  50;  I  1. 
Griffin,  6 ;  W.  H.  Bid- 
well,  60:  M.  O.  Ro- 
berts, 100;  N.  While, 
60;  others, 261 08.....  1266  08 
I  Anson  G.  Phelps,  jr.. 
for  Endowment  Fund 
of  Marietta,  Col 1000  00 


New-York  City,  Chnreh  of  tha  ParltaiM 
— G.  D.  Phelps,  26; 
O.  E.  >Vood,  » ;  M., 
10;  H.O.  Pinneo,26; 
W.M.  Evarts,  10:  A. 
Jones,  10  ;  a  Friend,  40  $146  00 

(*  *«      AUenSLCh. 160  94 

**  **     CentndCh 148  16 

"  "  Rev.  J.  Spaul- 

ding 20  00 

H  *«     W.  8.  Oilman,  for  Wiu 

tanberg  Col 60  00 

**  •<     EdwaidCrary 20  00 

♦•  "     "L.S.H." 6  00 

Newport,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cods.  Rev. 

H.  Cummings  L.  M.      13  10 

»        »       Balance 6  79 

New  Haven,  N.Y 18  29 

"  '*    Mrs.  Ralph  Robinson       6  00 

Newark  Valley,  N.Y 14  03 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Isi  Pies.  Ch 94  70 

*•  "     2Dd     "         70  00 

*«  ^     High  Street    Ch.,    of 

which  160  by  J.  B. 
Pinneo  to  constitute 
Rev.  D.  W.  Poor, 
Mrs.  Susan  B.  Poor, 
Min  Mary  A.  Poor, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Pinneo,  T. 
&  Pinneo,  M.  D.,  L. 

Members 200  00 

*  **     Hish  St.  Ch.,  Samuel 

Baldwin,  to  cons.  S. 
H.  Baldwin L.M....     30  00 

"  *♦     A.  W.  Carter,  jr 25  00 

New  Braintree,  Man 36  26 

Newburyport,  Bian.,  Captain  Naih. 
Smith  of  North 

Con.Ch 100  00 

"  *•    BellviUe,  to  cons. 

Josiah  Little, 
Wm.  J.  Currier, 
Wm.  Goodwin, 
Charlw  Whit- 
more  L.  M's...    141  38 

»•  "    North  Ch 76  30 

«  •*    Whitfield  Ch.  and 

Soc,  in  pan  to 
cons.  Sam.  J. 
Spaulding  L.  M.      12  61 

NewMilford,Ct 22  60 

New  London,  Cu,  1st  Ch « 66  00 

"  «    2dCh 64  50 

Newbury,MaM 47  66 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Mis.  Dolly  Ever- 
ett forlowaCol 60  00 

Newton  Centre,  Blan..  to  cons.  Rev. 

Daniel  L.FurberL.]i 32  20 

New  Britain,  Ct.,  Isi  Ch.,  to  cons.  Rev. 

Sam.  Rockwell  L.  M.     30  67 

"  •*•    2dCh 29  00 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 44  66 

North  Andover,  Man 23  74 

Norwich,  Ct.,  1st  Ch.  ft  Parish 38  00 

"  »•  2d   «    83  00 

*<  •*  Main  Sl  Ch.,  Dea.  W. 
A.  Buckingham,  2d  in- 
stalment on  annual  scho- 
larship      26  00 

**  **  Individuals  in  Main  St. 

Church 27  00 

North  Abington,  Man.,  in  pan  to  cons. 

Rev.  Isaac  C.  White  L.  M. 13  66 

Northampton,  Mass.,  1st  Ch 9103 

'*  '*       Edwards' Ch....      18  00 

**  **       Asahel  Lyman  for 

'  Endowment  Fund 

of  111.  Col 500  00 

**  **      J.  P.Willistondo.       6  00 
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North Ooiiiw»n,0t #7 87 

NonhBrldgeiMleiSlCaii.J.W.Rogen  2  00 

Nonh  Hareo,  Cc 16  00 

Northrmfl,  N.  Y 82  43 

Novwicb,N.  Y 20  00 

**         **  X  Kenhftw,  Kaq.,  Ex. 

of.J.  Bement , 6  00 

NoHblk.Ct...... 63  00 

Norwalk,  Cc,  IM  Con.  Ch 64  63 

Nofth  Bianford,  Ct 10  00 

North  OuUfbrd,  Ct 16  37 

Nunda,N.Y 7  00 

Olden,  N.  Y..  «30  of  which  to  oont. 

IUt.W.A.PozL.  M 86  75 

Orange,  N.  J.,  l8CP«ee.  Ch 33  28 

«      2dCh. 146  62 

Oti9CO,N.  Y JM  76 

OWd,N.y 16  80 

Owego,N.Y.,Prtfc  Ch 46  14 

*♦        «     .Con,Ch 11  18 

Oxford,  a 7  00 

Pelmjra,  N.  Y 66  91 

Pahnyn,  Eaet,  N.  Y 18  60 

Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  to  aid  Hungaiian 

beneficiarr 22  00 

**             •«       Ladies' Ed.  Soc..  8  00 

PennYan,N.  T 40  47 

Pembroke,N.  Y 26  00 

Pelham,N.H.,  balance 2  00 

Paraippany,  N.  J.,  Pree.  Ch. 20  38 

Pepperell.  Man.,  to  cone.  Rer.  Lyman 

Cutler  L.M.... 80  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  let  Prae.  Ch 446  60 

Pturford  N7y... 16  60 

Plrmoatb,  N.  H.,  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett,  ba- 
lance....   3  00 

Plymouth^  Cl,  ^80  of  which  to  coot. 

Mre.  Jane  S  Warren  L.  M 44  GO 

Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct.,  $30  of  which  to 

cone  Rer.  Jamee  Arertll,  L.  M 38  00 

Portland,  Me.,  to  conii  Rer.  J.  J.  Car- 
fUthera,  D.D.,  Rer.  W. 
T.  Dwiaht.  D.D.,  and 
Dea.  Wm.SwanL.M..  100  00 
•*  •*  Wm.  W.  Thomas,  for 
tuition  of  a  student  pre- 
paring for  (he  miniatiT. .  96  00 

Portland,N.  Y„Rev.  L.  F.  Jamee 2  00 

PomftetfCt 23  31 

Pnttebuigh,  N,  Y 16  61 

"            "  Ladiee*  Ed.  Soc 8  89 

Providenee,  R.  I^  Beneficent  Ob 107  00 

*«           "     High  ft.  Ch S2  00 

*'  **     Richmond  SLOt,  of 

which  $100  by  J. 
Carpenter  for    HI. 

College 199  31 

«  «     CentmlCh.,  of  which 

tlOObyW.J.  Cbm 

form.  Col 210  SO 

**  *<     E.    Carrington,    on 

permanent  Scholar- 

ahiphiWabaahCol.  260  00 
"           "     R.    Waterman.   6; 

Allen,   id;  a 

Friend,  10;  Mrs.H. 
lyes,    26 ;    R.    H. 
Ires,  20 ;  others,  6.  86  00 
Randolph,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rer.  Chris- 
topher H.  OoMling  L.  M 89  00 

RedCieek,  N.Y 16  18 

Ricbmond,Maas 7  10 

Rindge,  N.  H 42  00 

•P       «    Mrs.  Brown 6  00 

RockrUIe,  Ct.,*l*t  Oh 19  62 

**  .**    2d  Ch.,  $30  of  which  to 

cons.  RsT.  Charlee  H. 

Ballard  L.M 46  26 

Roxbory,  Mass., Eliot  Ch.  ft  Soc $104  86 

Rockport,  Mass , 86  00 


RoehesMr,  K.  ¥.,  Wsihhgtwi  ft.  Oh. . 

«  *•      F.ftair. 

RuriiTille,  N,  Y»*. •*•.•. «4^«*. 

"  »    Ladies' Ed.  ftMS 

ayj^ttiy   Mills,  N.  Y.,  Rev.   J.  N. 

Lewis .,, 

Sanbomton  Bridge,  N.  H-,  in  part  to 
cons.  Bay.  Gocbao  CivUa  L.  M* 


88  69 


8aybrook,.CU... 

Salisbury,  MaaL, 

M.  Bacon  L.  M, 


in  full  to  cons.  Rev.  J. 


Seymour,  Ct.. 

Shrewsbury,  Bfasa,  to  cons.  John  B. 

HeleonliM 

Sherburne,  Mass......,,,.. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y ;.... 

Slaierviire,  R.  L,  in  part  to  cone.  Rev. 

T.  A.  Tavlor  L.  M 

South  Dedham,  Massi,  in  part  to  cons. 

Rev.  M.M.  CoimanL.BL7. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Philips'  Ch^  to 

cons.  AlvanSimonds  L.  M.... 

South  Abingtcm,  Mass.,  to  cona  Rev. 

AlOvd Goldsmith  L.\i 

Southbridge,  Biaas.,to  cons  Rev.  Bben. 

OarpenterL.  M 

South  Bgremont,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cona 
Rev.  Elias  Clark 

L.M 

»  "    D.  Dalzel,12G0; 

Mis.  N.R.  Bills, 
6  26;  S.  Bacon, 
6-~on  annual 
Scholarehip...... 

SouthhigtOD,  Ct 

"  («  p«^  xim.  Higgins. . . . 

8owhpon,N.  Y 

Southfield,  Mass.,  Dea.  J.  N.  Colar  ft 
Dea.  Lorin  Smith 
$19  GO  each,  on  an- 
nual Scholarship  in 


i§ 

10  eo 

2100 
16  66 

16  61 
489 

33  00 
13  80 
23  21 

20  00 

28  00 

66  86 

67  24 

30  00 

nUCoUege. 
Rhoi 


Zenas  R^hoades  $12 
60  and  Rev.  Otis 
Lomhaxd  $6  28  for 


13  00 


23  75 
82  60 
30  00 
15  86 


26  00 


Spxingflfild,  Ma 


JstCh 

Hill 

«*  **       South  Ch.,  Charles 

Merriam,forl11.0DL 

*«  *       Daniel  Harris,    of 

which  $16  for  DL 

CoUege «.... 

«         •*      others 

Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  let  Coo.  Ch.,  in 

part  tocona.  Samuel  Wears  L.  M.... 

Stamford,  Ct.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Isaac  Jen- 

Naui.  Wee^I*to**ooiiBl 

himself  L.M 

James  Bett&  in  part  to 

cons,  himself  L.  M 

others........ 

St  Petenbura,  Russis:!  Archibald  Mer 

ricleee.by  W.  Ropee 

Stockbridge,  Mass.,  G.  P.  Bradley 

^  «       A  Friend.... 

Stoughton,  Mass.,  in  full  to  eons.  Rev. 

Albert  Perry  L.  M 

Sturbridge,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

H.  BeebeL.  M....\T. 

Sweden,  N.  Y 

Syracuae,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 

»♦  »»     SaUneCh 

Tewkrtiury,  Mesa,  to  cona  Rev.  Rich- 
ard TolmanL.M 

Torringford,  Ct 

Tewnsend,  Mass.,  of  which  $90  to  coos. 
Dea.  John  Proctor  L. 


18  75 

20  00 

6  10 

6000 


26  00 
42  60 

UGO 

80  00 

80  00 

16  00 
42  26 

26  00 

176 
100 

22  00 

17  87 
16  48 
66  86 
20  00 

80  00 
60U 
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..Ml        lL,aiMl94amftiU 
to  ooM.  Mrs.  8ir^ 
H.SheldeDL.  W....  •8138 
Troy,  N.  T.,  lat  Fret.  Ch.  (in  part)... .     83  16 

TnuBansburgh,  N.  Y 67  00 

Vienna,  N.yTT. ;....       9  «8 

Waiertown,  Ct,  Bfn.  Lucy  S.  De  Fo- 

TMt,  to  cons.  Abram  E.  Baldwin  L.  M.     80  00 
Walpolo,  Man.,  in  AiU  to  eons.  Ray. 

Z.  H.  Newhall  L.  M 16  12 

WaahiogtoOf  (X,  Mary  B:  Logan,  in  pa^ 

tocoQ8.MirL.M...      10  00 

"  "    oihart.., 35  00 

Wayiand,  Haat.,  in  xmH  to  oona.  Rev. 

Henry  AUen  L.  M...      16  00 
"*  "       Mra.  k  ▲.  U.  Bin- 

low,  to  cone.    Btia 
Ellen  R«eyeaL.M..     30  44 

Warren,  Blaai 30  00 

.Watertown.N.Y.,2dIVBiLCh 18  00 

WayerIy,N.  Y 16  02 

West  BoylMon,  Maai 3125 

Weat  Cambridge,  Maas.,  by  J.  Field, 
Esq.  in  full  locona.  himaelfL.M....     20  00 

West  Bloomfield,  N.  J 90  00 

Westfield,  Maaa 40  00 

Wenham,  Maaa.,  Ladies'  Read.  4b  Char. 
Soc.  to  cona.  Mra.  Elizabeili  Taylor 

L.  M :...      37  00 

Westminster,  Masa.,  in  fall  to  coos.  Rev. 

Orlando  H.  White  L.  M 11  62 

West  Newbury,  Maaa 62  25 

»  Col.  Moaea  Newell       6  00 
Webeter,  Maaa.,  Con.Ch.  4bSoe....l.     26  26 

"  «       A  Friend 100 

West  Stockbridge,  Maaa.,  Dea.  Mor- 
nn  Lewis,  on 
Scholarship  in 
Wittenberg 

Col 25  00 

"*  **  Indiridnaln.*.       8  00 

••  ••  Rev.  Mr.  Bri- 

ant.  Rev.  N. 
LaaselldEBen. 
Cone,2djpayt. 
on  9100  Scho. 

larship 26  00 

"  **   Un.  Tobey...       6  00 


Weat StocUffidgtt, Haas., O.  W.Kifltot  10  00 
Weat  Amesbovy,  Mass.,  to  coni.  Ret. 

Albert  Paine  L.  M 84  90 

West  Medvray,  Rev.  Dr.  Ide'a  Soc. ...     29  62 

WeetHaven,  Ct 19  00 

Weat  Spxinfffieid,  Maaa. 48  76 

Whately,  Mass 7  62 

WhitehiJl,N.Y..Proe.  Ch 69  66 

WUliamaboTR,  Mass 9  16 

Wilaon*  N  Y 19  00 

Willianiatown,  Maaa.,  8.  Whitman,  on 
annual  Scholarship  in  Wittenbeig 

Col 25  00 

Winchester,  Mass.,  of  wtiich  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  Reuben  Robinson  L.  M 98  40 

Winchester.  N.  H.,  Rev.  J.  P.  Hum- 
phrey      47  80 

Winchester,  Maasi,  Mrs.  Maiy  Godding 
and  other  ladies  of 
North  Ch.,  for  tui- 
tion of  a  student  in 
Wittenberg  CqI...     26  OU 

M  «       Individuals M  86 

Winchester,  Ot.,  Samuel  Hurlbut,  for 

IlUnoia  College 10  00 

Wtodsor,  Vt....„ 17  00 

WolcotvUle.  Ot 10  00 

Woodbridge,  Cl 14  08 

Wolcol^N.  Y 87  86 

"  "  Mrs.Munson 160 

Worcester,  Mass ,  Union  Ch.,  of  which 
•90  to  cons.  Mosea 
Clements,  Ichabod 
Waahbam,  ft  Philip 
L.MoenL.M.'8....  218  60 
M  »*    Central  Ch.,  of  which 

t30   to  cons^'  Rev. 
Seth  Sweeizer  D.D. 

L.M;.. 81  07 

*<  «    let  Parish...  ;......i     84  00 

•«  **    Salem    St.    Ch.,    to 

cons.  Rev.   George 

BttshnellL.M 86  86 

/^  "    Balance    from    last 

year. 84  66 

Yorktown,  Weatcnester   Co.,  N.  Y., 

Con.  Ch 6  00 

Youngstown,  N.  Y 63  81 


MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE.' 


Abbott,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beverly  Mass. 
Abbott,  Rev.  J.  J.^  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Adama,  Rev.  G.  W.  Conway,  Mass. 
Adams,  Daniel.  M.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Adama,  Joel,  Townsend,  Maaa. 
Adams,  Stephen,  West  Medway,  Maas.  j 
Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  DunsuUe.  Maaa. 
Ailing,  Isaac  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Anderson,  Francis  D.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Anderson,  Rev.  C,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 
Andrews,  Rev.  D..  Tiverton,  R.  L 
Appleton,  Hon.  William.  Boston,  J 
Armsby,  Rev.  L.,  Chester,  N.  U. 
Arms,  Rev.  Clifibrd  S.,Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 
Arms,  Rev.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 
Atwater.^v.  Lyman  a,  D.  D.,  Fairfield,  Cu 
Atwater.  EUhu,  New  Haven,  Ot. 
Ayres,  Rev.  Rowland,  iiadley,  Maps. 
Averill,  Rev.  James,  Plymouth  Hollow,  CL 
Bacon,  Rev.  J.  M..  Salisbury,  Moss. 
Baldwin,  Moaee  H.,  New- York  City. 


Baldwin,  Ker.  The  ran,  Orange,  K.  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  "  " 

Baldwin,  Miss  Emily  C,     "  '* 

Baldwin,  Samuel  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Bnltlwin,  Abrara  E.,  Cornwall,  Ct. 
Barbour,  Jamea  G..  Norwalk.  Ct. 
Barrows,  lie  v.  William,  Gramville.  Maas* 
Ballard,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Rockville,  CL 
•Barren,  Joseph,  New  Ipswich.  N.  H. 
Baicheldcr,  Jonathan,  Maaon,  N.  H. 
Barrows,  Rev.  Homer,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Barsiow.  Rev.  Z.  S.,  D.  D.,  Keene,  N,  H. 
Barnes,  Rev.  VViUiam,  Foxboro',  Maaa. 
Bange,  IlenTy,  New-York  City. 
Baker,  Rev.  I.,  1).  D.,  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 
Bardwell,  Rev.  Horatio,  Oxford,  Mass. 
Ba.Hsett,  B.  M.,  Birmingham,  Ci. 
Batei.  Rev,  Josuhua,  D.  D.,  Dudley,  Mass." 
Benedict,  Rov.  Edward,  Candor,  N.  Y, 
Benethct,  Jesse  W.,  New- York  City. 
Beane,  Rev.  Samuel,  Litile  Complon,  R.  I 


'  Thirty  doUaiB  paid  at  one  time  conatitntea  the  donor  a  Life  Member 
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Bigelow,  Rkhaid,  New-Tork  City. 
Bishop,  Timothy,  New  Haren,  Ct. 

Biegcll.  K.'v    i:   H.  S.  (JiiMMiwich,  CL 

Bouteli,  Jiiinea  I,eonurisLer,  Mass. 
Bond,  Rev.  Alvan,  1>.  l>.,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Bowers,  Luke  U.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bullock,  Kufus,  Royalstim,  Mass. 
Bullard,  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.,  Royalston  Mass. 
Builard,  Mrs.  Harriet  N.,  '' 

Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  G., Springfield,  Mass. 
Burnham.  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leoininsier,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Rev.  Ebenezer  D.  D.,  Dedham,  Masi. 
Burgees,  Mra.  Abigail  B.,  "  " 

Busnnell,  Rev,  VVm.,  Newton  Corner,  Mass. 
Bushnetl,  Rev.  George,  Worcester,  Ma3s. 
BurkhaUcr,  Charles,  New- York  City. 
Burke,  Edmund,  Conway,  Mass. 
Bulkley,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Butler,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Bu^hnelU  Rev.  Jackwn  J.,  Deloit,  Wis. 
Blodget,  Rev.  Constantine,  Pawiuckci,  R.  L 
Blackington  William,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Btackler,Mr8.  Mary  J.,  Marblchead,  Mass. 
Blancharil,  Rev.  Amos,  Meiiden,  N.  II. 
Blinn,  Rev.  Henry  G..  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Brown,  Captain  Eleazer,  New  Ipswich,  N-  11. 
"Brown,  Ebenezer,  Rmge,  N.  H. 
Brace,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Milford,  Ct. 
Brainerd,  Rev.  U.  S.,  Lyme,  Ct. 
Brainerd,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Bradford,  Rev.  James,  SheiTield,  Mass. 
Breed,  Rev.  WilhamJ.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Brickeit.  Harry.  Merrimack,  N.  H. 
Briges,  Rev.  VVilliam  T.,  North  Andover,  MaM. 
Brooks,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
Brown,  Luke  IL,  Boston,  Mass. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Cynthia,  Rmge,  N.  IL 
Brighain,  Rev.  C.  A.  G.,  Enfield,  Ct. 
Bryant  Den,  Aaron,  South  Reading.  Mass. 
Capron,  William  C,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Carrington,  Edward,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Carrinston,  Mrs.  Lorania,  '«  " 

Carruihera,  Rev.  J.  J.,  U.  D.,  Portland,  Me 
Carpenter,  Daniel,  Foxboro*,  Mass. 
Carpenter,  Rev.  Eben,  S«iuthbridge,  Mass. 
Cady,  Rev.  Daniel  R,,  Westboro',  Mass. 
Cady,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.,  Westboro',  Mass. 
Cary,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  Webster,  Mass. 
Conner,  Abel,  Henniker,  N.  H. 
Cole,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  Ux bridge,  Mass. 
Condii,  Rev.  Jonn.  B.,  D.  D  ,  Cincinnati,  Ohi  . 
Cone,  Ephraim,  (ieneseo,  N.  Y. 
Collins,  Rer.  G.  S.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. 
Cole,  Seih  B.,  PraiUsburgh,  N.  Y. 
Colton,  T.  Y.,  Ware  Village,  Mass. 
Cordley,Rev.  Christopher  M.,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Cowles,  Rev.  Augustus  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Cook,  Rev.  Sylvester,  Wantage,  N.  J. 
Coe,  Rev.  Samuel,  G.,  Danbury,  Cl. 
Cutter,  Seth,  Pelham,  N,  H. 
Chapman,  Rev.  F.  W.,  South  Glaatonbury,  Ou 
Champlm,  John  IL,  E.«sex,  Ct. 
Champlin,  Charles  C,  Essex,  Cl 
Ghoate,  Darid,  Essex,  Mass. 
Child,  Rev.  Willard,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Chapin,  ReT.  Aaron.  Beloit,  Wis. 
Ghipmao,  Rev.  R.  Manninc ,  Guilford,  Ct. 
Chipman,  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison,    "       " 
Cleaveland,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.',  Northampton, 


Clarlt,  Rer.  Beqjamin  F.,  North  Chelmsford, 

Mass. 
Olarlc,  William  Thomas,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
ClifL  Rev.  William,  Stoninrton  Point,  Ct. 
Clark,  Rev. Clinton, RidgefieId,Oc 
Clark,  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huniingdi»n,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clark,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  Reading,  Mass. 
CUrk,  Rev.  Rufus  W.,  Bast  Boston,  Blass. 


Clark,  Bar.  P.  K.,  Hin«U«,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  Rev.  James  B.,  Durham,  Cl 
Clements,  Moses,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Crowell.  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.,  Essex.,  Mass. 
Cross,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  West  Boylston,  Mass. 
Craig,  Rev.  Wheelodu  New  Bedfoid,  Mass. 
Clark,  Bev.  Lewis  F..  WhitinsvUle,  Mass. 
Condi^  Mrs.  Mary,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Crawford,  Rev.  George,  North  Adams,  1 
Crsssy,  Albert  F.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Currier,  William  J.,  Belleville,  Mai 
Cushing.  Rev.  Christopher,  N.  Broolcfield,  1 
Cutl-T,  Rev.  Lymn,  Fepperrll.  Mn— 
Cl    ^  ;   Stephen,  Esq,  Wnichesier,  Mass. 
Di         Kev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Marblchead,  I 
J)b\  I  .  .lohn,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Dtiiui,  ^\t9,  Henrietta,  Marblehead,  Mass, 
Dlina,  Miss  Anna  IL,  "  " 

Diimr.  Mrs.  Eliza  E.,  Wayland,  Mass. 
Diislueil,  Rev.  Alfred  H.,  Jr.  Stockbridga  1 
Djivhl-on,  Dca  William,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Djiv,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct, 
Dkv.  a  .iron.  West  Sringficld.  Mass. 
Diiv,  Hi: a.  Albert,  Boston.  Mass. 
Dj<v.  Uf^v.  P.  B.,  Hnllis,  N.  H. 
D</r...,  ^;,  L.,i.iu9  L.,  WjuKown.  r-. 
Diebe,Rev.  George  Easion.  Ps. 
Dimmick,  Rev.  L.  F.,  D.D.,  Newburyport, I 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Charles,  Birrainghun,  Cl 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Erastus,  Colchester,  Ct. 
Dill,  Rev.  James  H.,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 
Downs,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Dowse,  Rev.  Edmund,  Sherburne,  Man^ 
Duffield,  Rev.  George,  Jun.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  * 
Dunning,  Rev.  Richard,  Huron,  N.  Y. 
Dunham,  Rev.  H.  R..  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y. 
Dwighi,  Rev.  Edward  &,  Saco,  Me. 
DwighL  Rev.  William  T.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  He. 

E< 

E(  -  ...  ;u  ..  J,....  u  A  ,  \'.  -■  -N-jvv bury,  Mass. 

Ed'^ails,  Kev.  Junaihaa,Woburn  Centre,  Mass. 

EKvtuIa,  Mrs.  Frances  S,    "  "         *♦ 

Eti,  Charles,  Uxbridge,  Mass 

El  111  lEre,  Rev.  Azariah,  New  Bedford, Mass. 

EtH.  Rev.  John  M.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Efiicr-im,  Rev.  A-,  Hudson.  Ohio. 

•LttK  r?iun,  Rev.  John  E..  Newburyport,  1 

Edh  r.-^i.n,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beloit,  Wis. 

E^■  .'   I.  MiH.  Dnilv,  N'ew  Ipswi.-h.  N.  IL 

Vt  \*.     ;       \       '       \    "    ■■         ,1      .    M    .- 


Fessenden,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Homer,  N.  V. 

F«--  -  it^n,  Mri'.  N.  r.,  "  " 

Fi        .i  ,  West  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Fi      .i.sse  R.,  Candia,  N.  II. 

Finiey,  Samuel,  Acworih,  N   H. 

Fitz,  Rev.  D  T.,  Newburv,  Mass. 

Fitz,  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

•Fi'tke,  Rev.  Elisha,  Wreniham,  Maw. 

Fi^kc.  Rev.  John,  D.  D..  New  Braintree,  Mass. 

Fi-k'\  .John  P  ,  Lowell,  Mass, 

Fi.:.;,  R,  ..  11.  ...v  :\I.,  W^^t  Springfield,  Mass. 

Foster,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Lowell,  Blass. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Catharine  P.,  **      "* 

Fowler,  Rev.  P.  H.,  UUca,  N.  Y. 

'Foster.  Kpv.  Thomas,  Andover,  Mass. 

Fox,  Rev  Wiilinin  A,,  Ogden,  N.  Y. 

FiHinan,  Rev.  (;harU0  E.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Fletcher,  Ezra  W.,  Providence,  R,  I. 

French,  Jonathan,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Fiirber,  Rev.  D.  L,,  Newton  Centre,  Mas» 

Gnge,  Abel,  Pelham,  N.  H.     ' 

Gale,  Rev.  Wakefield.  Rockport,  Masp. 

Guv,  Abner,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Gi-lMou,  Kev.  Mahby,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.  D.,  Wew  Newton, 


Gilbert,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Wallingford,  CL 
Goldsmith,  Rev.  Alfred,  South  AbingtOD,  Mass. 
Goldsmith,  Rev.  BeiOamin  N.,  Bellona,  N.  Y. 
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'Gordon,  Rev.  lfatUi«w  D.,  HoUm,  N.  H. 
'GordoD, Mm  Charlottes.,        "         •« 
Goit.  Dea.  Jabez  R..  Rockport,  Mass. 
Goodman,  Rev.  ReuDen  S-,  Clarkson,  N.  T. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  G.  A.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  CC 
Goodrich,  Rev.  William  EL,  Bristol,  Cu 
Goodwin,  WilUam,  BeUeville,  Maaa. 
Gueraacy,  Rev.  Jesse,  Derby,  Cl 
Graves,  Rufut  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Graves,  Rev.  Nathaniel  D.,  Northvllle,  N.  Y. 
Grant,  John,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Greely,  Rev.  S.  &  N.,  Great  Barrinffton,  Maa^ 
Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newbury,  Maaa 
Qrim,  Rev.  Levereti,  Milbury,  Mass. 
GuUiver,  Rev.  John  P.  Norwich,  Ct. 
Hall,  Rev.  E.  Edwin,  Guilford,  C(. 
HaUted,  M.  O.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Halsted,  EnoB  J.,    "  ** 

Hamblet,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Hanwell,  Jepiha  R.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Uartwell  Jlra.  Betsev,    '*  <• 

Hawkea,  Elisha  S.,  M.  D.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Hazen,  Rev.  Norman,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Uazen,  Mrs.  Martha  V.,       "  " 

Hay,  Rev.  Philip  C,  D.  D.,  Owegp,  N.  Y. 
Hastings.  Rev.  Parsons,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 
Harris,  Rev.  Samuel,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


,N.Y. 


liaWlt'V,   licv.   t    MarU'-'^,  ijVUIl-:,  iS.    V 

Heck,  Rev.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hill,  Asa,  Aih'ol,  Mass. 
Higgins,  Dea.  Timothy,  Souibingion.  Ct. 
Hogarth,  Rev.  Williaiii,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Holley,  Alexander  L.,  Salisbury,  Cl 
Horton,  Rev.  Francis,  West  Cainbribge, 
Howe,  Josfeph,  Esq.,  Meihuen,  Mass. 
Howard,  Mra.  Esther,  Acworth,  N.  11. 
Hosfonl,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
Hoaibnl,  Mrs.  M;iry  E ,  "  " 

Hooker,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Falmouth,  Mas«. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Marbiehead,  Mass. 
Hooper,  Mia-j  Hannah,  '*  " 

Hosiorel,  Rev.  Benjamin  F  ,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Hopkins,   Rev.  Mark,  D.   D.,    VVlUlaraatown, 

Mass. 
Hoppin,  Rev.  James  M.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Hoyt,  J&mea  Philips,  Weal  Coventry. 
Uoyi,  Ezra,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Hull,  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  South  Reading,  Man. 
•Hubbanl,  Rev.  O.  Q.,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Hubbell,  Lorenzo,  Norwich,  CL 
Hurd,  Charles,  Londonderry.  N.  H. 
H utter,  Rev.  E.W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Humphrey,  Rev.  John,  Bingnamion,  N.  Y. 
Huribut,  Samuel,  Winchester,  Ct. 
Hurlbui,  Rev.  R.  L.,  Youngaiown,  N.  Y. 
Hunt,  Rev.  Daniel,  Promfret,  Ct. 
Huffgins,Rev.  Morrison,  Havanfl,  N.  Y. 
Hyile,Eev.  William  A.,  Weatbrook,  Ci. 
Ide,  Rov.  Jacob,  D.  D.,  Weat  Medway,  MaH. 
Ide,  Mrs  Mary  E.,  "  "  " 

IngaUf,  Dea.  Jo.'^enh  P.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Jackson.  Rev.  O.  W.,  Lincoln,  M^ss, 
James,  Rev.  Horace,  Worcester,  Masi. 
Jenkins,  Rev.  ▲.,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H- 
Jenningi.  Rev.  Isaac,  Bennington,  Vt. 
Jewett,  Rev.  William  R ,  Plymouth,  N.  B. 
Jewett,  Rev.  Leonard,  Hoi  lis,  N.  H. 
Johnson,  Dea.  Joseph,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jones,  R«v.  E.  C,  Southiogton,  Cl 
Jones,  Rev.  Warren  G^Harwinton,  Ot. 
Judd,  Rev,  Gideon  N.,  D.  D.,  Montgomery, 

N.Y 
Judd,  Dea.  Morton,  New  Britain,  Ot. 
Jndson  James,  Jr.,  Norwalk,  Cl. 
Kelley,  Rev.  G«oige,  HaverhUI,  Mas& 
Kendall,  Rev.  Henry,  East  Bloomfiold,  N.  Y. 
Kendall,  Mra.  Sophronia,  "  " 

Kellog,  N.  O.,  Vernon.  Ct. 
Kellog,  Rev.  Lewis,  WhitehaU,  N.  Y. 


Kiffin,  George  W.,  West  Stock briilge,  Maaa. 

Kimball,  Rev.  D.  T.,lDswich,  Mass, 

Kirnball,  Rev.  Moses,  Weathersfietd,  Vt.       • 

Kimball,  Mi-^a  Ellen  Maria,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

King,  General  Benjamin.  AWnglon,  Mas*. 

Ki [)<,',  Kev,  Rufus,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Kiiiirman,  Abner,  Boston,  Mass. 

KirL    It.  v.  K.  N.jHosion.  Mass. 

KJ  Alfred.Eaq,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Ki  .  William  E.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Ki    .  V.  J.  O  ,Haifield,  Mass. 

Kl       ..     '*    '.    Puit.!.  rc>r;.,nM(iih,  N.  H. 

LavsTeiici-,  Kcv.  L.  A.,  Maililcbeatl,  Mass. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,  **        ** 

Lawrence,  Dea.  Curtes,  Groton,  Mass. 

Law.''on,  Nathaniel,  Shelbumo  Falls,  Mass. 

Lapsley,  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Laihrop,  S.  Pearl.  M.D.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Law,  William,  Clieshlre,  Ci. 

Law,  William,  Jun.,  "       *' 

Liiw.  John  Elliot,       "        " 

Lfi'hrop,  Holli^ier,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

D  e.  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Ip«wich,  N.  H. 

L<;ivitt,  Rev.  Jonathan,  D.D., Providence,  R.  L 

Lf  ivitt,  David,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L<  favour,  Amos,  Beverly,  Mass. 

L(  WIS,  VV'i II iamK.,  Norwalk,    Cl. 

Ltete.Rcv.T.  A.,\Vindeor,  Ct. 

Li  r  IS  ley,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Cl. 

Li'[!i\  Ilea.  Nathaniel,  Newbury,  Mass. 

Liii'  .  .I^^i.ih,  Esq.,  Belleville,  Mass. 

L4'c!.w  I    1.  Rev.  Peter,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

L4i.:^wuu,l,  Williams.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

•I,<>rd  Nathaniel,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Lonl,  Rev.  Edward,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

L<ivcti,  John,  2d,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry  O..  Poughkeepsie,N.  Y. 

Lvmin,  Rev.  Ephraim,  Washington,  Ct. 

MclA-an.Rev.  Charles.  B.,  Collinsville,  Cl. 

H'lnm,  Rev.  Charles,  New- York  City. 

MatHh,  David.  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Man' in.  Rev.  Sylvan  us  T.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y- 

Muuoon,  Rev.  Charles  N.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Man  It,  Rev.  S,  W.,  Waterbury,  Cl. 

Mn'her,  Rev.  WilUam  L.,  MaiiapoiBeli,  Mass. 

M(;an!«,  Rev.  John  O.,  East  Mottway,  Mass. 
Melville.  Mrs.  Betsey,  JaffreyjN.  H. 
Mtif  tu  Philip,  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Mr   lough,  Rev.  James,  HaiaiUon,  Maas. 
M<    u'e,  Rev.  Nathan,  Bradford,  Mass. 
M(     '■,  Rev.  Jason,  Brimfield,  Maas. 
Me    'nl,  Rev.  Christopher,  Randolph,  Mast. 
Ml  I .'  f,  K.v.  Jonathan,  Greenfield,  N.  H. 
M<  I-     .Mi>J.  Naivcy  B.,  "  " 

M(  iniiirli,  Kev.  William  N,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
Nt  on,  Rev.  Elias,  Naiick,  Mass. 
Nti.l,  Rev.  Honry,Lenox,  Mass. 
Neill,  Mrs.  Lucy  H^    "  " 

Nelson,  Jonathan  Hm  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
Newhall,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Walpole,  Maas. 
Noyea,  Rev.  James,  Higganum,  Ct. 
Northrop,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Manchester,  Cc. 
*OIm8led,Rev.  Wm.,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Orcou.  Rev.  John,  Uzbridffe,  Maas. 
Osgood,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Springfiald,  Maas. 
Page,  Rev.  Bei^aminS.,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Pame,  Dea.  L.,  East  Randolph,  Mass. 
Partridge,  Rev.lGeorge  C,  Greenfield,  Blasi. 
Park,  Rev.  Calvin  E.,  West  Bozford,     ** 
Pattengill,  Rev.  Horatio,  HomellsviUe,  N.  Y. 
Packara.  Rev.  Levi,  Spencer,  Mass. 
Peck,  Gilbert  HtiLenoz,  Mass. 
Perkins,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Manchester,  Ot. 
Perkins,  Samuel  H.,  Esq..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Peck,  George  O.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Perry,  Rev.  Albert,  Stoughton,  Maas. 
Pettingill,  Rev.  John  H.,  Eaaez,  Ct. 
PierBon,Rev.  Georce,  Florida,  N.  Y. 
Pienon,  William.  M.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Pierson,  Mias  Catharine  H.,  Richmond,  1 
Pickett,  Rev.  Aaron,  Sandiafield,  Ma«. 
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Fi&neo,  J.  B-,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Pinneo,  Mrs.  Eliza  L.,  "    " 

PiiHieo,  Timothy  S.,M.  D.,  Cincinn&llf  Ohio. 

Plunket,  Oharlea.  HinBdale^Ma^. 

Poor,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Poor,  Mrs.  Susan  B.,  "  " 

Poor,  Miss  Mary  A.,  "         " 

•Pond,  Rpv.  Preeton,  Boston,  Mass. 

Power*",  Rev.  Dennta,  South  Abington,  Masa. 

Porter,  Rev.  Noah,D.  D.,  Farminglon,  Ct. 

Poner,  P.  H.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Porter,  Dea.  John.  Townsend,  Mass.  « 

PatnRm,  Rev.  I.  W„  D.D.,  Middleboro,'  Masai 

Phelps,  Anson  G.,  Jua,  New- York  City. 

Phillips,  Dea.Rulus  B.,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Phillips,  Rev.  John  C,  Meihuen,  Maa». 

PrentiFft,  Rev.  George  L.,  New- York  City. 

Price,  Daniel,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Price,  Mrs.  Charity,  "      " 

Prime,  Rev.  Albert,  West  Ameibury,  Masai 

Reed,  Mrs.  William,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Reeves,  Mi«s  Ellen,  Wayland,  '' 

Richards,  Rev.  J.  W.  Easton.  Pa, 

Rich,  Rev.  A I  on  so  B.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

RicgB,Rev.  Joseph  L.,Seely  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Robert,  Christopher  R.,  New-York  City. 

Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  S-,  Cheshire.  Ct. 

•Robbinn,  Rev.  Francis  L.,  Enfield,  " 

Robinson,  Rev.  Reuben  T.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Rockwell,  Rov,  Samuel,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

Ropers,  Rev.  Stephen,  Westmoreland,  N.  U. 

Roberts,  Rev.  Jacob,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Ropes,  William.  Boston,  Maea. 

Ropes,  Jojjeph  S.,      '*         " 

Ruspel!,  Rev.  Ezchiel,  East  Randolph,  Mass, 

Sabin,  Rev.  Lewis,  Templcton,  Masa. 

Salisbury,  Prof.  E.S-  Nev^  Haven,  Ct, 

Salisbury,  Mrs.  Abby,  "  " 

Sabin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

San  ford,  Rev.  David,  Med  way  Village,  Mass. 

&oford,  Rev.  W.  11.  Boylpion  Centre,  MasB. 

Savage  Rev.  William  T.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

"Sikcs.  Rev.  Orcn,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Simonds,  A  Ivan,  South  Beaton,  Mass. 

South  gale,  Rev.  Rnben.  Ipswich,  Mass. 

South  worth,  Edward,  West  Spnnefieltl,  Mass. 

Schernicrhorn,  Jacob  M.,  Homer, "N.  Y. 

Shelden,Rev.  Luther  H.,  Townsend,  Mass. 

Shelden,  Mrs  Sarah  H.,  **  " 

Shelton  G.  W.,  Birmingham,  Ct. 

Shcpard,  Rev,  Samuel  N.,  Madison,  Ct, 

Sherman.  Rev.  Charles  S.,  Naugaluck,  Ct. 

Slocum,  Hiram,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Cyrus  P.,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Rev.  Charles,  Andover,  Mass. 

Street,  Rev.  Owen,  Ansonia,  Ct. 

Steams,  Re  v.Wm.  A.,D.  D.,  Cambridge  port,  Ms. 

Smith,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Maria  E.,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 

Smith,  Rev.  Albert,  Vernon,  Ct. 

Smith,  lion.  Albert,  Hartford,  Ct 

Smith,  Rev.  Joseph  Few,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Rev.  Matson  Meier,  Brookline.Maea. 

Snell,  Rev.  Thos.  D.  D.,  North  Brookficld,  Maes. 

Spencer,  Rev.  William  H.,  Milwaukie,  Wis. 

Steele,  Rev.  John,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Stone,  Rev.  RoIIin  S.,  East  Hampton,  Mass 

Storni,  Rev.  Richard  S  .  D.  D..  Braintree,  Mass. 

Stork,  Rev.  T-,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St  John.  Deacon  George,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Stuart,  EdwanI  P.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Swan,  Dea.  William,  Portland,  Me. 

Swain,  Rev    L  .  Providence,  R.  I. 

Sweetser,  Rev.  Sclh,  D-  D.,  Worcester,  Mass, 

Taylor,  Rev.  Rufua,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  Wenham,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  "  " 

'Tajrlor,  Re?.  Oiirer  A-i  Manchester,  Mub. 


Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary,  Manchester.  Mass. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Lalhrop,  Francielown,  N.  H. 
Talcolt,  Horace  W.,  Vernon,  Ct, 
Terry,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Weymouth,  MaM. 
Tenney,  Rev.  Leonard.  JafTrey,  N.  H. 
Terry,  Henry,  Plymouth,  Ct. 
Temple,  Dea,  Charles  P.,  Princeton,  Mass. 
'Tenney,  Hon.  Jonathan,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Todd,  Rev.  John.  D.,  D  .  Pittisfield,  Mass. 
Tolman,  Rev.  Richard,  Tcwksbury,  Mass. 
Tower,  Levi,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Tobey,Rev.  Alvan,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Turner,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Portland,  Me. 
Tucker,  Kev.  J.  T.,  Hollision,  Mass. 
Thatcher.  Rev  Tyler,  San  Francisco. 
Thayer,  Rev.  William  M-.  Ashland^  Masi; 
Thatcher,  Isaiah  C,  Middleboro\  Mass. 
Thompson,  William  C,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Augustus  C  ,  Roxbury,  Maai. 
Thompson,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Dracut,  Mass. 
Thomp.ion,  Rev.  M.  L.  R    P.,  D.  D.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Trask,  Israel,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Treadwell,  Hezekiah'D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Trowbridge,  Deacon  Otis,  Newtown,  Mass. 
Trowbridge,  Rev.  James  H.,  Haverstraw,  N.T. 
Trowbridge,  Miss  Susan,  New  Haven»  Ct. 
Truair.  John  G  K.,  Brock  port,  N.  Y. 
Vain,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  Soniers,  Ct, 
Van  Dorn,Mr8.,  A,  Brattleboro',  Vl 
Ward,  Rev,  James  W.,  Abington,  Mass. 
Wartl,  Dea,  Henry  S  ,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Walker,  Rev.  Horace  D  ,  East  Abington,  Mass. 

Wallace,  Rev.  Cyrus  W.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Walley,  Hon.  S  H  ,  Roxbury,  Maiss. 

•Walley,  Mrs.  S  H.,       *' 

Washburn,  Rev.  A.  C.  Suffield,  Ct. 

Washburn,  Ichabod.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ward,  Miss  Jane,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Warren,  Rev.  J.  P..  Plymouth,  Ct. 

Warren,  Mrs.  Jane  S.,       "         " 

Waters,  Richard  P.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Ward,  Rev.  F.  De  W.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Webster,  Marcus  Wilbur,  New- York  City. 

Wellman,  Rev.  J   W.,  Dcrry.  N.  H.  i 

Weed.  Rev.  William  B..  Stratford,  Ct.  v 

Weed,  Nathaniel,  Stamford,  Ct.  '^ 

Wilbor,  Otis,  Little  Complon,  R.  I. 

Wilder,  Edward  C,  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 

Wiihingion,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D  ,  Newbury,  Miss. 

Williams,  Henry  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Williams,  Rev.  Francis.  Bloomfield,  Ct. 

Wilcox,  Rev.  S.  E.,  Wiflinmaburgh,  Mass. 

Williams,  N.  W.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Robert  E.,  Coming.  N.  Y. 

Wisner,  Rev.  Wm.  C  ,  D  D.,  I^kpori,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Dea.  Samuel,  2d,  Lebanon,  N.  Ih 

Wood,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Ashby.  Mass. 

Woolsey,  Rev.  T.  1).,  D.  D.,  New  Haven.  Ct 

Worcester,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  D.  D.,  Salem,  Ms. 

Worcester.  Dea.  Samuel,  Dracut,  Mass. 

Wordcn.  N.  S.,  Bridgeport.  Ct 

Woodb ridge.  Rev.  James,  D.  D,  Hadley,  Msm. 

Woodbury,  Rev.  James  Trask,  Milford,  Mass. 

Woodman,  Thomas  P.,  Lowell,  Maes. 

Woodward  Dea.  E.,  Newtown  Corner,  Mass." 

White,  Rev.  Morris  E.,  Southampton,  MaM.  ' 

While,  Mrs.  Penelope  R.,         »  »*      '■ 

White,  Henry,  Esq.,  Now  Haven,  Ct 

White,  Rev.  Orlando.  Westminster,  Mass. 

Whiting,  Samuel  S.,  M.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Whiting,  Rev.  Lyman,  Reading,  Maaa. 

Whitman,  Chades,  Belleville,  Maaa. 

Whit-omb,  Rev.  William  C,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Whiicomb,  Mrs.  Harriet  I*.  *'  '• 

Wright  Rev.  Thomas,  Walcoit,  N.  Y. 

•Wright  Rev.  Edward,  West  Haven,  Ct 

Wright,  Rey.  Edwin  &,  Acworth,N.  H. 
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APPENDIX. 


RiBPOBT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEK 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board,  to  consider  the  subject  of  Scholarships,  Endowments  for 
Colleges,  and  union  with  the  American  Education  Society,  would 
respectfully  offer  the  following  report : — 

That,  in  the  discharge  of  the  auties  assigned  them,  it  seemed  ob- 
vious that  the  first  thing  in  order  was  a  conference  with  the  Ameri- 
can and  Central  Education  Societies.  They  accordingly  inyited 
those  Societies  to  meet  them  in  conference,  by  similar  committees,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  should  be  mutually  apeed  upon.  In  view  of 
this  inyitation,  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  vis. : — ^*'  That  whereas  the  question 
of  union  with  the  College  Society  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  and 
decided  by  this  body  within  a  few  years,  and  whereas  we  have  pro- 
posals from  the  Central  Education  Society  now  under  consideration, 
It  is  not  expedient,  under  these  circumstances,  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  meet  those  two  bodies ;  but  should  any  new  proposition  be 
made  to  us  from  either  of  these  bodies,  this  fioard  will  cheerfully 
and  respectfully  consider  them." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Society,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  on  the  27th  of  April.  The  Rev. 
J.  J.  Owen,  D  D.,  ICey.  E.  A.  Campbell,  D.D.,  and  the  Bey.  T.  H. 
Skinner,  Jun.,  were  present  as  a  Committee  from  the  Central  Ame- 
rican JElducation  Society.  At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  read  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared,  on  the  ex- 
pediency and  practicability  of  union.  After  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  gentlemen  present,  vh. : — ^^  That  in  our  opinion  it  is  desirable 
that  an  Educational  organisation  should  be  formed,  sufficiently  com- 
OTehensiye  to  embrace  the  oUects  now  prosecuted  by  the  American 
Education  Society  and  the  Western  College  Society,  and  that  we 
would  be  in  favor  of  such,  provided  it  should  be  found  that  the  se- 
veral interests  involved  can  be  effectually  secured  under  it.  The 
Committee  of  the  Central  Education  Society,  however,  expressed 
no  opinion  as  to  dokj  particular  plan  of  union. 
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It  was  the  desire  of  jour  Committee  to  haye  a  oonferenoe  with 
these  Societies,  without  suhmitting  any  specific  plan  hy  which  they 
would  he  willing  to  ahide ;  hut  as  further  negotiation  with  the  Ame- 
rican Education  Society  required  that  some  "new  proposition"  he 
made,  the  Committee  next  addressed  themselyes  to  the  inquiry,  whe- 
ther they  should  suhmit  any  such  proposition.  Four  possihle  plans 
of  union,  which  will  be  giyen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  our  Report, 
then  came  under  consideration ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  to  propose  one  of  these  to  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  as  the  basis  of  union.  The  IHreotors  of  that  Society 
were  accordingly  put  in  possession  of  this  action  of  the  Commit- 
-tee  —  and  in  yiew  of  it  they  appointed  a  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. By  arran^ment,  the  two  Committees  met  at  the  rooms 
of  the  American  Education  Society  in  Boston  on  the  8th  of  Sept. 
The  Committee  of  this  Society  were  all  present,  with  the  exception 
of  Hon.  S  H.  Walley,  who  has  attended  none  of  its  meetings  in 
consequence  of  absence  in  Europe.  The  Rey.  William  A.  Stearns, 
D.D.,  Rey.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  and  Rey.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  were  pre- 
sent, in  behalf  of  the  American  Education  Society. 

On  that  occasion  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee,  by  request, 
made  an  extended  presentati(Mi  of  the  considerations  which  had  led  to 
the  present  oonferenoe,  and  was  followed  by  the  other  members  of 
Committee.  It  was  stated  that  certain  facts  had  been  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  the  College  Society  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  work — 1.  That  iti  many  places  the  objects  of  the  Col- 
lie and  the  Education  Societies  had  been  regarded  as  so  far  the 
same  that  collections  could  not  be  taken  up  for  both  during  the  same 
year;  oonsquently,  annual  collections  were  taken  for  the  general 
cause,  and  the  proceeds  diyided  between  the  two  Societies,  or  t^ey 
had  been  left  to  take  alternate  years.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  a  yir- 
tnal  union  of  the  two  objects  had  become  necessary.  Many  pastors, 
too,  haye  suggested  the  expediency  of  some  permanent  union  between 
the  two  Sooieties.  As  the  Education  Society  has  ho  agents  in  the 
field,  it  was  natural  that  these  suggestions  should  be  made  chiefly  to 
the  College  Board.  They  haye  been  followed  up  at  our  annual 
meetings  by  remarks  from  distinguished  leaders  in  the  cause  of  bene- 
yolence,  who  were  casually  present,  who  sat  with  us  as  correspond- 
ing members.  Suggestions  of  this  kind,  indeed,  haye  become  so  fre- 
quent, that  we  haye  thought  it  an  imperatiye  duty,  which  we  owe  to 
the  public,  to  lay  them  before  the  Education  Society. 

2.  The  permanent  endowment  of  Western  Colleges  is  a  subjeov 
which  has  been  brought  before  our  Board  by  the  progress  of  eyents. 
At  the  first  organisation  of  the  Society  it  ¥ras  deemed  expedient  to 
limit  the  appropriations  of  the  Society  to  a  few  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually, to  be  expended  either  in  the  support  of  instructors,  or  the 
purchase  of  books  and  apparatus.  The  birectors,  howeyer,  after  hay- 
ing been  repeatedly  urged  to  assist  in  procuring  permanent  funds, 
agreed  that  in  certain  oases  to  a  limited  extent  this  might  be  done 
indirectly  under  our  direction  ;  and  it  is  a  question  now  before  oar 
Board,  whether  this  shall  not  be  made  one  of  the  direct  obiects  of 
the  Society.     As  our  organization  has  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the 
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confidence  and  sapport  of  the  pablic,  great  snms  (it  is  supposed) 
might  be  raised  tor  this  purpose.  But,  in  doing  so,  we  must  en- 
croach more  or  less  upon  the  field  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Educa- 
tion Society.  We  have  thought  it  due,  therefore,  to  that  body  to 
consult  them  before  we  carry  out  the  plan,  and  particularly  to  in- 
quire whether  a  union  has  not  become  desirable  in  respect  to  two 
objects  which  are  beginning  to  touch  so  closely  on  each  other. 

3.  This  is  especially  true  in  respect  to  the  endowment  of  Scholar- 
ships  in  Western  Colleges.  Our  agents  have  found  that  this  would  be 
highly  popular  in  most  parts  of  our  country.  For  reasons  that  need 
not  here  be  stated,  they  think  large  sums  could  be  raised  for 
this  purpose.  With  similar  views,  our  Secretary  prepared  an  elabo- 
rate disquisition  on  the  history  of  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  &c., 
and  their  influence  upon  the  cause  of  learning  in  Colleges  and  Theo- 
logical Institutions  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  This  he 
embodied  in  the  last  Annual  Report  prepared  for  our  Board,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Board  might  see  reason  for  the  immediate  adoption  of 
the  system. 

That  subject  is  now  before  the  Board,  and  we  have  thought  (as 
in  the*former  case)  that  we  ought  not  to  decide  on  adopting  it  with- 
out a  previous  consultation  with  the  Education  Board.  We  have, 
therefore,  for  the  present  held  back  our  Secretary's  statement  on  the 
subject.  The  plan  would  bring  our  Society  directly  on  to  the  ground 
of  the  American  Education  Society,  so  far  as  the  Western  Colleges 
are  concerned.  It  would  require  a  very  great  sum  of  money  to 
carry  it  completely  out,  and  would  lay  a  heavy  contribution  on  the 
educational  resources  of  Eastern  benevolence.  Our  Board,  therefore, 
in  appointing  a  Committee  to  report  on  the  subject  of  permanent  en- 
dowments and  scholarships,  instructed  the  same  Committee  to  con- 
fer with  the  Education  Board,  to  ascertain  how  far  there  was  any 
disposition  on  their  part,  in  view  of  the  plans  proposed,  to  attempt  a 
combined  action  of  the  two  Societies,  in  regard  to  objects  which  are 
found  to  approximate  so  closely  to  each  other. 

Having  stated  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  present  conference, 
the  Committee  of  the  College  Board  feel  that  their  duties  in  that 
capacity  are  chiefly  at  an  end.  They  have  not  anticipated  any  pecu- 
liar advantage  to  the  College  cause  as  the  result  of  a  union  in  these 
objects. '  They  come  to  the  Committee  of  the  Education  Society  as 
brethren  engaged  in  a  common  design.  We  regard  this  as  a  meeting 
for  consultation  respecting  some  of  the  highest  concerns  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  in '  our  country.  The  interest  which  our  Board 
feel  in  Western  Colleges  is  a  religious  interest.  lb  is  an  interest 
which  we  all  have  in  common,  eqtiaily  as  evangelical  men,  in  taking 
and  holding  the  seats  of  education  at  the  West,  in  behalf  of  our  Re- 
deemer, against  Infidelity,  Socialism,  and  the  thousand  heresies 
which  infect  that  part  of  our  country.  If  the  payment  of  a  million 
of  dollars  will  give  to  Eastern  Christians  the  command  of  Colleges  at 
the  West,  the  purchase  is  a  cheap  one.  The  object  of  the  College 
Society  is  to  raise  up  a  "  seed  for  the  Church,"  and  esjjecially  for  the  • 
service  of  the  Sanctuary,  throughout  coming  generations.     We  are 
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atiempiing  this  in  the  spirit  whioh  founded  the  American  Education 
Society — in  devotion  to  the  same  great  cause.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
I  peculiar  exigency  of  the  Church  was  the  provision  of  support  for  the 
indigent  young  men  of  our  Churches  who  were  desirous  to  enter  on 
the  ministry.  There  is  now  another  exigency,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  former  one,  but  taking  a  wider  scope.  It  is  to  create  Christian 
Institutians^  which  shall  operate  hereafter  upon  perhaps  hundreds  of 
millions  in  our  country,  and  furnish  the  means  of  training  up,  not 
merely  indigent  young  men,  but  those  of  every  class  and  condition, 
for  the  service  of  the  Redeemer.  Here,  then,  the  object  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  the  College  Society  become  one  and  the  same.  We  meet 
you,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion  to  unite  our  counsels  as  to 
these  great  interests.  It  is  no  more  incumbent  on  us  than  upon 
those  with  whom  we  confer,  to  make  cut  a  case,  or  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  plan  of  union,  if  one  be  desirable.  Both  have  an  equal 
interest  in  settling  the  preliminary  question,  ^^  Is  a  union  of  these  two 
Societies  expedient?"  Will  the  interest  of  Christ's  kingdom  be 
better  promoted  by  combining  into  one  these  two  causes,  each  of  vaat 
importance,  and  presenting  when  oombined  (if  they  can  be)  an  object 
of  momentous  interest  to  evangelical  Christians  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Upon  the  question  thus  stated,  we  have  only  one  general  remark 
to  make.  ijT  tlnere  are  not  insuperaUe  difficulties  in  the  tvay,  the 
union  ouoht  to  take  place.  The  thing  to  be  proved  is,  not  that  com- 
bined action  (in  a  case  like  this)  is  desirable,  and  even  indispensable, 
if  it  can  be  secured.  The  real  question  is,  ^  Are  there  any  causes 
which  ought  to  prevent  it  7"  The  whole  burden  of  proof  lies  on  that 
side.  Consoliaation  in  respect  to  objects  of  the  same  general  na- 
ture is  the  order  of  the  day.  All  the  great  Societies  of  our  country — 
the  Bible,  the  Tract,  and  Missionary  Societies,  are  consolidations. 
When  the  first  of  them  was  attempted,  that  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  the  principle  was  set  before  our  country  in  their  address — 
"  Concentrated  action  is  powerful  action."  It  is  upon  this  prin 
ciple  that  we  have  gone  on  from  strength  to  strength.  There  is 
something  attractive  in  a  great  cause.  It  commands  respect  and 
•onfidence.  It  sets  aside  a  Siousand  petty  objections.  It  calls  forth 
the  efforts  of  the  ablest  minds  to  direct  its  concerns.  The  old  Greek 
adage,  ^'  that  the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole,"  loses  its  character 
of  paradox  in  such  a  case.  It  is  harder  to  raise  910,000  or  920,00D 
for  two  small  Societies,  than  to  raise  9100,000  in  a  great  cause. 

Western  Colleges,  at  the  present  time,  have  a  powerful  hold  on 
the  sympathies  of  the  public.  There  is  a  freshness  in  the  subject, 
a  largeness  in  the  views  presented,  a  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  officers 
of  our  Western  Institutions  who  plead  their  cause,  which  strongly 
arrest  the  attention  of  Eastern  Christians.  Now,  we  of  the  College 
Committee,  having  been  all  our  lives  ardent  friends  of  the  Eduoa- 
cation  cause — some  of  us  closely  connected  with  the  Eastern  Colleges, 
and,  therefore,  peculiarly  interested  in  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety— have  wished  that  Society  to  have  all  the  benefit  which  can 
be  obtained  from  this  new  impulse  in  the  cause  of  education.     Our 
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interest  in  this  subject  has  not  lain  on  the  side  of  the  new  Society 
merely,  or  sprang  from  any  affectation  of  gain  in  that  qoarter.  It  has 
lain  equally  on  the  other  side, — in  the  wish  to  secure  tor  the  cause  we 
have  so  long  loved  and  cherished,  a  new  force  and  usefulness,  under 
such  modifications  as  experience  and  wisdom  may  suggest  to  the 
Education  Board.  We  have  felt  that  it  would  be  still  dearer  to  our 
hearts,  if  united  to  the  new  objects  with  which  we  have  learned  to 
associate  so  lively  an  interest.  We  have  felt  that  its  hold  upon  the 
public  mind  would  be  stronger,  and  that  much  larger  sums  could  be 
obtained  for  the  support  of  indigent  young  men,  by  yridening  the6bj$ci 
through  a  connection  with  the  College  Society. 

Looking  upon  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  struck  us  that  if  union 
is  possible  it  ought  to  be  accomplished — that  the  advantages  of  oom- 
bined  action  are  so  great  as  to  counterbalance  any  minor  difficulties 
that  may  be  suggested.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  if  these  general 
views  prevail,  to  enter  much  at  large  into  the  minuter  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  the  union,  such  as  the  obvious  economy  of  having  one 
set  of  machinery  instead  of  two,  the  advantage  of  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  annual  appeals  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Churches,  and 
the  abilitv  to  furnish  the  organization  (in  consequence  of  the  increased 
magnitude  of  its  objects)  with  all  those  appliances,  in  the  shape  of 
agencies,  periodicals,  ^c,  which  might  be  requisite  to  its  highest  effi- 
ciency. The  fields  from  which  benevolent  societies  now  obtain  their 
funds  are  so  large,  the  number  of  churches  so  great,  the  meeting  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  other  occasions  which  demand  the  presenoe 
of  some  representative  of  the  different  organisations,  so  frequent 
and  wide-spread,  that  small  societies,  with  their  mere  handful  of  la- 
borers, contend,  at  a  most  discouraging  odds,  by  the  side  of  those 
which  can  man  the  field  with  an  army  of  agents,  and  scatter  their  pe- 
riodicals and  various  publications  over  the  land  by  the  million. 

Under  the  proposed  union,  the  Education  cause  would  become  a 
truly  national  object ;  and  whatever  may  be  required  for  the  aid  of 
indigent  voung  men,  and  Colleges,  and  Theological  Institutions,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  could  be  raised.  The  least  sum  which  the  de- 
nominations that  would  sustain  the  organization  should  raise  for 
such  an  object  for  the  next  twenty-five,  if  not  fifty  years,  for  such  a 
cause,  would  be  9100,000  per  annum. 

We  have  already  said  that,  according  to  our  views  of  this  con- 
ference, the  main  object  is  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  Societies.  If  this  point  can  be  settled,  what  remains 
will  be  easy.  In  respect  to  every  important  design,  some  way  can 
usually  be  found  of  accomplishing  what  is  truly  to  be  desired.  It 
was  thought  by  the  Committee,  at  their  meeting  in  April  last,  that  if 
a  union  should  ever  be  formed,  it  would  probably  take  place  in  one 
of  four  ways,  viz. : — 1.  Union  in  respect  to  agencies,  periodicals,  &o. 
without  any  amalgamation  or  change  of  names.  2.  Complete  amal- 
gamation under  an  entirely  new  name.  3.  Enlargement  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  College  Society,  so  as  to  embrace,  in  a  distinct  depart- 
ment, the  objects  of  the  American  Education  Society.  4.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  American  Education  Society  so  as  to  em- 
brace in  a  distinct  department  the  objects  of  the  College  Society. 
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As,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  joint  action  of  the  Committees  of  Con- 
ference, no  specific  plan  of  union  is  at  the  present  time  in  question 
between  the  Societies,  the  various  arguments  for  and  against  the 
several  schemes  above  named  need  not  be  given.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient, as  a  matter  of  history,  to  state  that  the  plan  which  your  Com- 
mittee, at  their  meeting  in  April  last,  agreed  to  recommend,  as,  on 
the  whole,  involving  least  change  of  machinery,  least  hazard  to  per- 
manent funds,  legacies,  &c.,  &c.,  was  to  secure  such  a  modification  of 
the  Charter  and  Constitution  of  the  American  Education  Society  as 
to  embrace  the  objects  now  prosecuted  by  the  College  Society,  so  that 
the  two  Societies  should  become  two  departments,  with  their  Secre- 
taries under  one  general  organization  bearing  the  name  of  the  Ame- 
rican Education  Society,  it  being  understood,  however,  that  the  mo- 
difications of  charter,  &c.,  to  be  proposed  shall  be  first  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  Societies. 

After  a  somewhat  protracted  and  earnest,  but  kind  discussion  of 
the  principles  and  details  of  union,  the  following  resolution,  proposed 
and  drawn  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Sweetser,  was  adopted  with  entire  unan- 
imity, both  jointly  and  separately,  by  the  two  Committees : 

^  Resolved^  That  there  are  possible  advantages  to  the  cause  of 
ministerial  and  Christian  education,  embraced  in  the  design  of  a  union 
between  the  American  Education  Society  and  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  which 
seem  to  render  it  wise  and  proper  to  investigate  and  discuss  the 
question  of  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  a  union  of  the  said 
Societies ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  each  of  the  said  Societies  to 
consider  the  question,  and  appoint,  if  they  see  fit,  a  joint  committee 
to  frame  and  present  a  plan  of  union. ^' 

The  Committee  would  therefore  respectfully  submit  the  above  to 
the  Board,  not  only  as  a  report  of  their  proceedings  in  reference  to 
one  of  the  subjects  submitted  to  them,  but  also  as  their  argument  in 
fitvor  of  the  course  recommended  to  the  Society  in  the  above  resolu- 
tion-    [See  p.  9.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  Endowment  of  Scholarships  in 'connection 
with  literary  institutions,  your  Committee  'would  further  report  that 
they  are  more  and  more  convinced  of  its  importance  ;  and  as  a  com- 
mittee of  conference  with  the  American  Education  Society  is  likelv 
to  be  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  some  plan  of  union  witn 
said  society,  in  which  this  subject  of  endowment  will  of  course  come 
under  review,  they  would  recommend  that  the  further  consideration 
of  this  subject  be  referred  to  such  committee,  with  a  recommendation 
that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  an  important  element  or  feature  in  the 
plan  for  j^ture  operations  in  the  education  cause. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Chaunckt  a.  Goodrich. 
Absalom  Peters. 
Ansel  D.  Eddy. 
William  Ropes. 
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Application  for  aid  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  in  behalf  of  JBeiddberg 
College,  presented  to  the  Board,  October,  1852. 

The  glorious  work  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent  of  En- 
rope  oommenced,  as  is  well  known,  almost  simultaneously  at  Wittem- 
berg  and  Zurich.  Although  the  general  character  of  this  work  was 
the  same  as  regards  decided  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
Eomish  Church,  and  the  peculiar  principles  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity, jet  two  tendencies,  clearly  marked  in  their  points  of  difference, 
were  manifest  from  the  start,  and  continued  to  develop  themselves 
more  fully  as  Protestantism  advanced.  Thus  grew  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Beformation — the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  Reformed  Church  extended  over  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, portions  of  Germany,  over  Pranoe,  England,  and  Scotland, 
everywhere  maintaining  the  same  general  system  of  doctrine,  as 
distinguished  from  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lutheran  Church 
on  the  other,  and  was  commonly  known  bv  the  same  appellation,  such 
as  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland,  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Germany,  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland,  &c.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  several  branches,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  for  example,  took  their  names 
respectively  from  some  distinctive  feature  of  their  ecclesiastical 
polity.  Yet  tbey  were  all  one.  Augustine,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  Calvin,  during  the  sixteenth,  were  the  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  this  general  system  in  the  earlier  and  later  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Hence  these  branches,  viewed  as  a  class  or 
family,  are  called  Galvinistic^  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other 
great  division  of  the  Reformation,  the  representative  of  which  was 
iMtker. 

These  remarks  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  confessional  as  well 
as  the  relative  position  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  known 
as  the  German  Rfformed.  It  is  an  offspring  or  continuation  of  the 
Original  Reformed  Church* in  Germany  and  Switzerland — a  living 
member  of  the  great  Calvinistic  family  ;  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  Church  in  those  countries,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  does  to  that  of  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland,  or 
that  the  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  Church  does  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland.  Its  faith  is  embodied  in  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, a  formulary  that  was  first  published  in  the  Palatinate  in  the 
year  1563.  This  obtains  as  its  only  Confession  of  Faith,  and  is  the 
same  that  is  held  and  taught  in  the  Dutch  Church  of  this  country. 
Of  this  work  the  venerable  Synod  of  Dort,  a.d.  1618,  gave  its  unani- 
mous approval,  declaring  "  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Palatinate  was  found  to  be  conformable  at  all  points  to 
the  Word  of  God ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  needed  in  this 
view  to  be  changed  or  corrected ;  and  that  altogether  it  formed  a 
most  accurate  compend  of  the  Christian  faith,  being  with  singular 
skill  not  only  adjusted  to  the  apprehension  of  tender  youth,  but  so 
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framed  also  as  to  serye  the  purpose  of  instruction,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  case  of  older  persons."  The  first  regularly  organised  Synod 
was  convened  at  Philadelphia,  September,  1747,  though  there  are 
congregations  in  Pennsylvania  that  date  their  existence  as  far  baok 
as  1717. 

At  present  there  are  two  Synods  of  the  (German  Reformed 
Church,  one  East,  the  ether  West  of  the  AUeghanies.  To  avoid 
andue  length,  I  will  limit  my  further  statements  to  the  Synod  of 
Ohio  and  adjacent  States. 

As  stated  before,  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  S^nod  is  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  to  which  every  candidate  for  ordination  or  lioensnre 
is  re<^uired  to  subscribe.  All  the  ministers  use  it  in  the  instruction 
of  children  and  youth.  The  system  of  catechization  is  strictly  en- 
joined. At  no  previous  period  was  it  more  highly  appreciated  or 
more  faithfully  practised  than.  now.  Yet  the  constitution  allows  only 
those  who  give  evidence  of  repentance  and  living  faith  in  Jesos 
Christ  to  be  admitted  to  full  membership  by  the  rite  of  confirmatioa 
Ministers  are  expressly  forbidden  to  receive  such  as  are  '^  ignorant  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  betrav  a  want 
of  genuine  feeling,  and  do  not  authorize  a  reasonable  hope  that  they 
will  adorn  their  profession."  In  this  respect,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  our  ministers  seek  to  be  faithful  Besides,  it  is  particulany 
enjoined  that  the  Consistory  "  maintain  a  strict  and  wholesome  dis- 
cipline in  the  Church,"  and  exclude  from  the  communion  such  mem- 
bers as  "'  err  from  the  faith  or  offend  in  their  morals." 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  reviving  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  have  been  largely  bestowed  upon  our  ministers  and 
congregations,  A  great  deal  of  zeal  has  been  evinced  in  the  promo- 
tion of  vital  godliness.  The  family  altar  has  been  erected — ^the 
prayer-meeting  established.  Activity  in,  and  zeal  for,  the  cause  of 
Christ  has  been  decidedly  increasing  among  our  congregations  gene- 
rally. Upwards  of  four  thousand  were  added  to  our  communion 
during  the  last  two  years. 

The  government  of  our  Church  is  Presbyterian.  The  Synod  is 
the  highest  judicatory  and  the  final  court  of  appeal.  Our  Classes 
correspond  to  Presbyteries,  our  Consistories  to  Sessions,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

In  1827  the  Synod  of  Ohio  had  thirteen  ministers,  eighty^ve 
congregations,  and  ttoo  thousand  Jive  hundred  members.  Now  it 
numbers  nine  Classes,  one  hundred  and  nine  ministers,  three  hundred 
and  ninety  congregations,  and  eighteen  thousand  and  six  hundred 
members.  Our  population  is  German,  that  is,  composed  either  of 
foreign  or  of  American  Germans,  and  their  descendants.  Yet  the 
English  language  is  beginning  to  prevail.  About  twenty-five  of  our 
ministers  officiate  in  t£e  English  language  exclusively ;  of  the  rest^ 
about  one-half  preach  exclusively  in  Une  German  language,  and  the 
other  half  are  required  to  use  both  languages.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  number  of  ministers  and  members  has  doubled.  The 
accession  to  our  ministerial  ranks  has  been  partly  from  those  of  the 
Eastern  Synod,  and  partly  from  our  midst     In  the  absence  of  a  Col- 
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leffe  and  Seminary  of  our  own,  the  latter  obtained  their  preparatory 
ecacation,  either  under  the  private  tuition  of  our  older  ministers,  or 
at  the  institutions  of  other  denominations.  But  tho  supply  from 
these  sources  was  never  sufficient  to  meet  our  wants.     Many  oongre- 

fations  were  left  destitute  for  five,  eight,  ten,  and  as  many  even  as 
fteen  years ;  and  the  work  of  Missions  among  the  vast  foreign 
German  population  of  the  West,  could  scarcely  l^  prosecuted  at  ul. 
Besides,  the  Church  suffered  various  evils,  incident  to  such  a  state  of 
dependence.  Hence,  for  some  time  past,  effort  after  effort  has  been 
made  to  establish  and  endow  a  Theological  Seminary.  But  these 
efforts  were  only  partially  successful.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
abready  a  charter  was  obtained  for  a  Seminary,  but  the  endowment 
was  small  and  the  institution  in  operation  only  at  intervals,  so  that  it 
furnished  but  a  small  number  of  ministers.  At  length  the  Church 
seems  to  have  awakened.  A  deeper  sense  of  her  duty  prevails.  In 
the  fall  of  1850  the  Synod  selected  Tiffin  city,  Ohio,  for  the  perma- 
nent location  of  her  Theological  Seminary,  and  resolved  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  a  College.  Subsequently,  the  College,  to  which  the 
name  of  Heidelberg  was  given,  was  organized  under  a  charter  from 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  during  its  session 
of  1850-51.  Its  first  session  commenced  on  November  11th,  1850. 
From  that  time  to  this  it  has  met  with  very  encouraging  patronage 
and  success. 

.  Of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ten  members  must  be  citizens  of 
Seneca  county,  Ohio,  and  are  elected  by  the  Synod,  each  to  serve  for 
the  term  of  two  years.  In  addition  to  these,  each  Classis  elects  one 
annually  to  serve  for  the  same  period. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  ''the  Trustees  shall  have  the 
power  to  elect  Professors  and  other  instructors  of  the  College ;  to 
agree  with  them  for  their  salaries;  and  after  due  examination  of  the 
facts,  remove  them  for  incapacity,  inattention  to  duty,"  &c. 

Heidelberg  College  has  secured  a  building  fund  amounting  to  not 
less  than  $13,000.  A  spacious  edifice,  104  feet  long  and  4^  stories 
high  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  Ist  of  December  ensuing.  In  addition  to  this 
it  has  an  endowment  fund  of  $14,000,  which  has  accrued  from  the 
sale  of  temporary  and  perpetual  scholarships.  The.  Theological 
Seminary  has  a  separate  endowment  of  about  $11,000.     The  agsre- 

!ate  funds  of  the  two  institutions  are  not  less,  therefore,  than 
38,000.  An  energetic  agent,  Bev.  Hiram  Shaull,  is  in  the  field, 
and  is  prosecuting  his  work  with  encouraging  success.  If  God  con- 
tinue to  favor  his  labors  as  he  has  done  thus  far,  we  may  confidently 
expect  to  have  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  after  he  shall  have  visited 
every  congregation  belonging  to  the  Synod. 

The  College  has  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  a  Rector  of  the 
Preparatory  Department^  each  of  whom  devotes  six  hours  daily  to 
teaching.  The  President  teaches  from  one  to  three  hours.  The 
first  two  receive  a  salary  each  of  only  $400.  The  President  being 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary,  and  receiving  as  such  a 
stipulfited  salary,  renders  gratuitous  service  in  the  College.     The 
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Institution  has,  in  addition  to  this,  a  female  principal  of  a  Female 
Department  connected  with  it,  who  devotes  six  boars  daily  to  instnic- 
tion,  and  receives  a  salary  conditioned  by  the  number  of  pupils  in 
that  department. 

It  is  intended  to  make  provision  for  five  distinct  courses  of  in- 
struction : 

1.  A  Classical  or  Collegiate  Course,  \fhich  will  embrace  a  period 
of  four  vears,  and  include  all  the  studies  usuall]^  taught  in  colleges. 

2.  A  f^reparatory  Course  of  two  years,  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  enter  upon  the  regular  Classical  Course. 

3.  A  Tsacher*s  Course^  which  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for 
the  profession  of  teaching,  with  special  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
the  Common  School  System  of  Ohio  and  the  Western  States. 

4.  A  Scientific  Course,  embracing  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
adapted  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  such  as  do  not  desire  to  take 
the  regular  Collegiate  Course. 

5.  A  Farmer's  Course  of  three  years.  It  includes  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  mechanics,  &c.,l)Ut  is  particularly 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  scientijlc  a^icurture. 

The  first  four  courses  are  already  pursued  re^larly.  For  further 
particulars  on  these  and  kindred  points,  permit  me  to  refer  the  So- 
ciety to  our  first  Catalogue,  copies  of  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  your  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  sent  to  your  President, 
Recording  Secretary,  and  other  officers. 

The  ultimate  design  of  Heidelberg  College,  as  well  as  of  the 
Theological  Seminarv  at  Tiffin,  is  to  rear  an  educated  and  pious 
Ministry,  with  special  reference  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  foreign 
and  American  German  population  of  the  West.  The  German  is 
taught  as  a  living  language  in  the  College  ;  and  in  the  Seminary  in- 
struction is  imparted  and  lectures  delivered  through  the  medium  of 
the  English  and  German  languages.  The  field  before  us  is  wide, 
and  the  spiritual  destitution  among  the  Germans,  both  American  and 
foreign,  is  increasing  from  month  to  month.  A  large  proportioti  of 
this  population  is  Lutheran,  and  will  naturally  look  for  the  bread  of 
life  to  tnat  venerable  branch  of  the  Reformation.  Others  look  to  the 
so-called  Evangelical  Church.  But  the  majority  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  West,  bearing  this  name,  are  Rationalistic  or  semi- 
infidel;  those  belonging  to  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  Missouri,  and  a 
small  branch  of  that  body  in  Ohio,  together  with  a  few  to  be  found 
here  and  there,  being  the  only  exceptions.  There  are,  however, 
thousands  among  this  growing  population  who  arc  Reformed  by 
birth  and  education,  and  look  to  the  German  Reformed  Church  for 
the  Gospel.  One's  heart  aches  to  hear  the  numerous  entreaties  that 
those  who  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  send  up  from 
all  directions  for  able  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nearly  all  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  of  all  the  Western  States  call  for  relief,  or 
affiDrd  an  opening  where  the  Reformed  Church  might  properly  enter 
and  do  a  great  work.  Moved  by  the  wants  arising  in  our  midst,  and 
by  the  wide-spread  religious  destitution  that  lies  before  us,  we  have 
in  reliance  upon  God  commenced  a  College  and  Seminary ;  and  we 
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now  come  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  solicit  the  aid  <^  jour  So- 
ciety until  these  institutions  shall  be  placed  upon  an  independent 
footing. 

In  doing  so  I  beg  leave,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
said,  to  specify  the  following  reasons : 

1.  There  is  a  necessity  for  Heidelberg  College  and  Seminary. 
Our  400  congregations,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
demand  them.  The  hundreds  who  remove  into  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  other  portions  of  the  far  West,  and  in  many 
instances  live  for  vears  without  hearing  a  pure  Gospel  in  their  own 
or  in  the  English  language,  demand  them.  The  thousands  of  Eu- 
rope's SODS  and  daughters  among  us,  that  have  been  educated  in  the 
faith  of  our  fathers,  demand  them.  And  the  thousands  more  who, 
left  to  themselves  and  the  impious  teachings  of  traitors  to  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Gospel,  are  carried  away  )>j  vice  and  unbelief, 
demand  them.  For  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  their  spiritual 
wants  can  be  relieved. 

2.  There  is  no  other  institution  west  of  the  AUeghanies  de- 
signed specifically  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  German  population,  that 
is  based  upon  the  Ccdvimstic  platform,  unless  we  except  the  one 
aided  by  the  Society  in  Missouri.  But  the  ^<  Evangelical  Synod  "  does 
not  profess  to  adhere  exclusively  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  It  is 
certainly  proper  that  for  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  or  two 
millions,  among  whom  the  worst  forms  of  error  and  unbelief  on  the 
one  hand;  and  the  anti-scriptural  svstem  of  Rome  on  the  other,  are 
seeking  to  establish  and  extend  their  corrupting  influence,  there 
should  be  a  College  and  Seminary  to  represent  and  maintain  the  con- 
sistent doctrines  of  sovereign  grace  as  held  by  the  Reformed  Church. 

3.  We  must  have  help  if  our  future  progress  shall  correspond 
with  our  beginning.  We  now  have  80  students  in  actual  attendance. 
Our  prospects  of  increase  are  getting  better  from  one  session  to  an- 
other. Present  indications  justil^  the  belief  that  we  will  have  100 
during  the  winter  session.  There  is  already  a  Freshmen  Class  in 
the  Classical,  and  a  Junior  Class  in  the  Scientific  Course.  The  Pro- 
fessors ..'  '^.  Instructors  can  scarcely  perform  more  labor  than  they 
are  performiu^  now.  The  solemn  question  arises,  How  shall  we  carry 
on  the  Institution  as  the  regular  classes  advance?  To  maintain  a 
reputation  for  thorough  and  comprehensive  training,  we  shall  evi- 
dently need  two  additional  Professors  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  success  of  our  Agent 
and  the  progress  of  the  Institutions,  mutually  condition  each  other. 
If  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Professors,  the  College  and 
Seminary  cannot  maintain  their  character,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his 
efforts  will  be  crippled. 

4.  Our  endowment  of  $14,000  is  as  yet  only  partially  available. 
The  Scholarships  are  payable  in  three  annual  instalments.  Thus 
far  the  current  income  has  been  our  only  dependence  for  current 
expenses.  In  this  way,  however,  we  have  proceeded  without  incur- 
ring a  dollar  of  debt.  But  we  cannot  hope  to  sustain  additional 
Professors,  without  additional  resources. 
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5.  Under  these  oircnmstanoes,  our  only  present  prospect  of  t^ 
lief  is  the  generous  assistanoe  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edncation  at  the  West  With  the  aid  ^ 
of  11,000  a  year  until  oar  Agent  shall  have  finished  his  work  and 
our  endowment  be  completed  and  available,  Heidelberg  College  and 
Seminary  can  be  fnlly  established. 

Other  facts  of  interest  in  relation  to .  our  Institutions  and  the 
subject  of  extending  the  Church  of  Christ  among  the  Germans  of  the 
West,  might  be  stated  ;  but  this  paper  would  perhaps  be  continued 
to  a  greater  length  than  is  desirable ;  hence  I  forbear.  With  these 
representations  therefore  of  our  confessional  position,  our  great  work 
and  encouraging  prospects,  this  request  is  respectfully  submitted. 
We  are  encouraged  by  the  fkct,  that  the  German  Question  is  awaken- 
ing a  great  deal  of  interest  among  intelligent  Christians  in  the  East- 
ern States.  We  offer  to  their  benevolence  a  legitimate  channel 
through  which  those  of  a  like  faith  with  us,  as  regards  the  essential 
features  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  salvation,  can  make  their  con- 
tributions tell  on  a  broad  scale  upon  this  vast  and  influential  popula- 
tion of  the  West 

G.  V.  GERHAKT, 
iV«t.  of  Held,  GoU.  and  Prof,  of  Theology  in  the  Sem'y  nf 
Ger.  Btf,  Chwreh. 

TirriN,  O.,  Oct,  18th,  186S. 


Report  of  Bev.  Dr.  Bacon  on  Heidelberg  CoUege. 

The  subscriber,  as  one  of  the  Committee  apointed  to  inquire  re- 
specting the  application  from  Heidelberg  College  in  Ohio,  has  visited 
the  College,  and  has  conferred  with  the  officers,  and  to  some  extent 
with  other  ministers  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  submits 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  the  following  Report  : 

The  constitution  of  Heidelberg  College,  its  relation  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical government  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  towards  obtaining  an  endowment  for  it  by 
subscriptions  among  the  people  of  that  communion,  and  the  plan  by 
which  its  courses  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of 
the  German  Reformed  population  in  the  West,  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  communications  which  have  been  received  from  the 
officers  of  the  {College.  Instead  of  repeating  those  particulars,  the 
subscriber  will  only  state  some  general  views,  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations and  inquiries. 

I.  The  German  population  of  this  country,  both  native  and  immi- 
grant, is  to  be  evangelized  and  Americanized,  not  by  being  proselyted 
to  American  Presbyterianism  or  to  American  Congregationalism, 
but  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  churches  and  institutions  of  their 
own.  This  principle  has  been  recognized  by  the  Board  in  the  ap- 
propriations to  Wittenberg  College. 

II.  The  German  Reformed  Church,  consisting  of  two  synoda,  the 
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Eastern  and  the  Western,  (whose  mutual  relations  of  independence 
and  communion  are  not  unlike  those  which  exist  between  two  Con- 
gregational Churches  diyided  by  a  parochial  line,  or  those  which  ex- 
ist bdtween  the  two  General  Associations  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts,) is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
federations among  our  German  fellow-citizens.  Whether  we  consider 
the  number  of  its  congregations  and  ministers,  or  its  activity  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  cannot  be  wisely  disregarded  in  our  great 
plans  and  efforts  for  the  salyation  of  our  common  country. 

III.  The  German  Reformed  Church  is  orthodox  in  its  adherence 
to  its  ancient  standard  of  doctrine,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  at 
the  same  time  evangelical  in  its  spirit.  No  Presbyterian  body  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Scotland,  holds  the  Westminster  standard  with 
a  more  earnest  or  more  affectionate  attachment  than  that  with  which 
our  German  Reformed  brethren  cling  to  the  more  venerable  symbol 
which  has  descended  to  them  from  their  fathers.  In  all  their  con- 
gregations, that  catechism  is  the  basis  of  constant  religious  instruction 
for  children  and  youth.  In  such  a  method  of  training,  there  is  no 
doubt  some  danger,  always,  that  an  intellectual  knowledge  of  theo- 
logical doctrines  will  be  substituted  for  an  experience  of  the  power 
of  godliness.  But  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  by  its  distinctive  form 
and  method,  guards,  to  some  extent,  against  this  danger,  for  it  treats 
of  religion  from  first  to  last  as  a  matter  of  personal  experience  ;  and 
its  questions  are,  many  of  them,  such  as  might  be  most  appropriately 
put  Dy  a  pastor,  in  a  meeting  of  awakened  inquirers  for  personal 
conversation  on  the  way  to  be  saved.  It  is  believed  that  in  the 
churches  of  the  German  Reformed  denomination,  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  Gt)spel  is  made  a  condition  of  admission  to  full 
communion,  as  generally  perhaps  as  in  any  other  large  body  of 
churches ;  though  of  course  the  strictness  with  which  that  principle 
is  practically  adhered  to,  must  needs  vary,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
intelligence,  fidelity,  and  evangelical  spirit  of  the  pastor  in  each 
congregation. 

IV.  To  what  extent  the  peculiarities  of  what  is  called  "  Mercers- 
burg  theology  "  have  infected  the  ministry  of  the  German  Reformed 
church,  the  subscriber  cannot  give  a  very  definite  statement.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  reaction  against  those  opinions 
has  already  commenced.  The  leading  ministers  of  the  German 
Reformed  communion,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Synod,  have  been 
educated  at  Mercersburg,  and  have  a  personal  affection  and  admira- 
tion for  the  distinguished  head  of  the  institution  there.  They  have 
therefore  been  very  slow  to  believe  that  their  beloved  and  honored 
teacher  could  entertain  any  views  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  Now,  however,  while  retaining  much  of  their 
affection  and  admiration  for  him,  they  are  beginning  to  lose  their 
oonfidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  The  old  feeling  of 
opposition  to  Rome  and  Romanism  is  awake  :  and  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  which  glories  in  Zwingle  and  Calvin  as  the  captains 
of  its  deliverance  from  Roman  bondage,  stands  on  its  old  foundations. 
The  chief  currency  of  the  questionable  opinions  which  have  been 
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broached  at  Hercerslmrg,  is  in  the  Eastern  Synod,  rather  than  in  tlie 

Western ;  and  the  Heidelberg  College,  with  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Tiffin,  will  naturally  become  to  the  Western  Synod,  an  indepen- 
dent centre  of  theological  learning  and  opinion. 

Y.  At  jnst  this  crisis  in  the  progress  of  the  German  Beformed 
Gbarcb,  nothing  seems  more  important  in  reference  to  the  eyangelical 
life  and  usefulness  of  that  body,  than  a  closer  connection  with  other 
bodies  of  American  churches.  If  our  brethren  of  that  denomination 
find  themselves  repelkd  and  disowned  as  not  fairly  belonging  to  the 
great  fraternity  of  American  Evangelical  churches,  the  repulsion  can- 
not but  be  mutual ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  wall  of  sectarian  jealousy  is 
built  up  between  them  and  the  churches  of  Puritan  origin,  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  fall  into  sectarian  habits  of  thought,  inconsistent 
with  the  spiritual  health  and  progress  of  their  church,  and  with  its 
historic  position  as  ^'  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Reformation." 

YI  A  serious  objection  to  the  request  of  Heidelberg  College, 
is  the  fact  that  as  yet  ^e  "  classical  course,"  corresponding  with  what 
this  Board  means  by  -^  collegiate  education,''  is  hardly  organized,  and 
indeed  is  likely  to  be,  for  a  great  many  years  to  come,  little  more 
than  an  auxiliary  to  the  general  interests  of  the  institution.  The 
other  courses  of  instruction  will  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  not  always, 
attract  the  greatest  number  of  students,  and  will  be  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  teachers.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  usefulness 
*  of  Heidelberg  College,  particularly  as  an  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  the  German  population  in  the  West,  requires  that  this  should  be 
as  it  is.  It  is  by  means  of  such  an  institution,  with  all  its  variety  of 
"courses  "  and  departments,  that  students  must  be  formed  and  trained 
for  the  "  classical  course,"  and  so  for  the  Theological  Seminary  and 
the  work  of  the  ministry. 

YII.  A  still  more  serious  objection  in  the  mind  of  the  subscriber, 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  endowment-fund  of  Heidelberg  College 
— for  which  the  friends  of  the  institution  are  making  the  most  lauda- 
ble efforts — seems  to  consist  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  scholarships — 
each  scholarship  being  a  subscription  for  which  the  College  is  to 
pay  large  interest  in  the  form  of  gratuitous  instruction.  Such  sub- 
scriptions are  not  so  much  money  given  by  the  subscribers,  but  only 
so  much  money  loaned  to  be  repaid.  A  fund  thus  acquired  is  not 
really  an  endowment,  but  rather  a  debt.  Unless  some  other  endow- 
ment is  provided  by  the  friends  of  the  College,  it  must  ultimately 
sink  under  the  weight  of  its  obligations  to  the  owners  of  scholarshipa 
But  this  objectionable  sort  of  endowment  has  been  heretofore  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  in  reference  to  some  other  Colleges,  and  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  not  being  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for 
refusing  aid. 

With  these  general  views,  offered  as  supplementary  to  the  par- 
ticular statements  which  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  Heidelberg 
College,  the  subject  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LEONARD  BACON. 

WoBOBSTEB,  Mass.,  20  Oct.,  1858. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  l-HE  ELEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE   WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  the  31st  of  October,  1854, 
at  8  o'clock,  p.  M.  The  Eev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  took  the  Chair,  and  invoked  the  Divine 
blessing.    Rev.  E.  Smalley,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  and  Semi- Annual  Meetings 
of  the  Board,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Consulting 
Committee,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report,  as  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  was  commenced  by  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  and  continued  during  the  session. 

Took  a.reoess  till  7  o'clock. 

7  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Chief  Justice  Hornblower, 
appeared,  and  took  the  Chair.  In  addition  to  miscellaneous 
business,  the  reading  of  the  Annual  Report  was  continued. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  SJ  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, — 
Rev.  Dr.  Patton  leading  in  prayer. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  1. 

Met  at  8^  o'clock.  The  entire  day  was  devoted  to  busi- 
ness. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report  was  concluded.  The 
consideration  of  it  was  also  finished,  and,  after  emendation,  it 
was  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Board  to  the  Society. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  directed  to  present  an 
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abstract  of  it  at  the  public  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the 
evening."  "^ 

The  Treasurer's  Report,  as  audited  by  J.  B.  Pinneo,  Esq., 
was  presented,  and  referred  for  examination  to  Hon.  T.  W. 
Williams  and  Henry  White,  Esq. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  laid  before  the  Board  re- 
newed applications  for  aid  from  the  several  institutions  which 
had  received  assiaitance  during  tha  past  y^ar ;  also  from  a  new 
institution  in  California.  These  applications,  containing  the 
estimated  income  and  outgoes  of  each  institution,  and  also  the 
amount  of  aid  needed,  were  referred  to  a  Special  Committee, 
with  instructions  to  report  a  scale  of  appropriations  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Quldin's  Eeport  of  his  visit  (made  by  re- 
quest of  the  Board)  to  the  German  Evangelical  Missouri 
College  was  read.    [&e  Appendix.'} 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  tOsthe  Eev.  A. 
D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  for  the  Discourse  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 
delivered  by  him  on  the  last  Sabbath  ev^ing,  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication. 

The  discourse  was  founded  upon  Psalm  xi.  8:  "^  ^ 
foundations  be  destroyed^  what  can  the  righteous  dof^^ 

These  foundations  were  regarded  as  eignifyiag  the  foandatioiuor  piBan 
of  social  order.  ^  Dr.  E.  spoke  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  revolutions  of 
the  past,  and  especially  by  those  fiiilnres  which  have  attended  the  efforts 
of  men  to  advance  the  caose  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Although  the 
foundations  had  often  been  destroyed,  the  pillars  and  supports  of  society 
broken  down,  yet  the  principles  of  righteousness  were  not  impaired,  nor 
the  value  of  moral  rectitude  and  right  action  at  all  imj^eacbed.  After 
tracing  some  of  the  evils  that  had  induced  the  ruin  of  other  nations  and 
churches  allusion  was  made  to  the  evils  and  dangers  prevalent  at  the 
present  time  in  this  oouutry,  and  the  grand  reroeidy  sug^ted  for  them 
was,  the  intellectual  cultwre  of  the  people  under  the  right  hind  of  religion; 
general  intelligence  under  the  principles  of  etfangeliccu  piety.  The  system 
of  religious  faith  which  distinguished  the  Puritan  Reformers  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  this  country,  was  then  held  up  as  better  adapted  than 
any  other  to  secure  these  great  ends ;  and  it  was  argued  that  its  preva- 
lence in  this  country  furniSied  our  highest  security,  under  God,  that  our 
own  ^*  foundations"  would  not  be  destroyed. 

The  Societv  was  then  commended  as  adapted  to  extend  this  system  of 
religious  faith  by  the  promotion  of  Christian  learning,  and  as  filling  a  place 
ttnoooupied  by  any  other  agency,  and  as  having  before  it  a  growing  field 
of  interest,  unsurpassed  in  claims  and  promise. 

On  Wednesday  erening  the  Anmyeisary  Ezeeoises  were 
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held  in  the  PreBbyterian  Charch,  the  President  of  the  Society 
in  the  Chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Cleaveland,  of  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  read  extracts  from  the 
Annual  Beport 

On  motion  of  Henry  White,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
seconded  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Williams,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  it 
was 

Besotted^  That  the  Report,  extracts  from  which  have  now  been  read, 
be  adopted,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Gonsnlting  Oom* 
mittee. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Bray  ton 
of  California,  on  Education  in  that  new  and  rising  State,  who 
set  forth  the  reasons  why  the  projected  college  there  should 
leoeive  aid  from  the  Society. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  address: 

Mr.  B.  8i^d  that  the  general  literary  influence  of  institutions  of  learning 
IB  required.  There  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  educated  mind  in  Oalifor- 
aia ;  unusually  large  for  a  new  State,  if  not  large  for  any  State.  Yet  this 
talent  and  education  are  devoted  chiefly  to  physical  ends.  The  laurels  that 
men  have  sought  in  Oalifornia  have  been  mostly  golden  laurels.  Even 
Hteratureand  science  are  left  *^  with  but  here  and  there  a  worshipper." 
There  is  not  that  commerce  and  circulation  of  thought  which  is  the  life  of 
a  people ;  for  ^  roan  shaU  not  live  by  bread  alone."  Not  much  good  litera* 
tare  is  circulated ;  lectures  are  infrequent ;  the  ministry  is  insufScient. 
There  is  not  enouffh  high  thcaght  impelled  through  the  masses  to  arrest 
the  mercenary  and  sordid  tendencies.  Every  active,  living  intellectual  ao- 
quisition  is  welcomed  by  us,  be  it  in  the  shape  of  a  writer,  a  lecturer,  a 
preacher,  an  institution.  We  may  well  look  with  interest  upon  the 
rearing  up  of  colleges.  They  shall  revive  the  associations,  and  kindle 
anew  the  efforts,  and  awaken  afresh  the  utterances  of  scholars. 

If  such  institutions  were  already  in  existence  there,  men^s  conceptions 
of  our  strong,  rough  State  would  receive  as  distinct,  though  not  as  large 
inodifleation  as  they  now  do  from  the  presence  there  of  the  living  ministry. 

OoUegee  are  immediately  required  to  educate  the  youth  of  Oalifornia. 
They  are  too  far  removed  from  the  Eastern  States  to  avail  themselves  of 
Eastern  institutions.  There  are  now  many  youths  in  our  academies,  ad- 
vanced in  claasioal  studies.  College  classes  might  shortly  be  formed. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  children  in  the  State— four  thousand  in  San 
Frandsoo  alone. 

Attractive  fiioilities  for  study  must  be  furnished  to  draw  the  minds  of 
young  men  from  intensely  secular  pursuits.  The  universal  devotion  of  men 
to  business,  tiie  restless  application  of  talent  to  the  one  end  which  drew  our 
population  thither,  is  a  strong  and  pernicious  example  to  counteract. 
There  is  every  inducement  to  buffluess  engagement.  Under  such  tempta- 
tions, it  is  quite  clear  that  very  few  of  our  young  men  will  be  educated  un* 
less  attnottTS  advaataget  are  furnished.    iNotldng  else  can  save  us  flrom  a 
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coming  generation  inferior  to  their  fathers ;  an  ignorant  and  mercenaij 
generation,  bronglit  out  anpropttioosly  npon  lifers  grandest  stage  tor  influ- 
ence and  action. 

California  mnst  shortly  educate  her  own  ministry.  For  the  present 
work  the  olinrches  must  send  along  with  that  great  emigration  an  already- 
trained  band  of  ministers  and  teachers.  But  our  land  lies  many  days* 
journey  to  the  west.  The  ministers  and  teachers  must  not  always  be  trans- 
ported so  far.  Besides,  we  may  find  among  our  many  thou.<iaiuls  of  pious 
young  men,  talent  enough  to  educate  on  our  own  soil,  without  drawing 
fh>m  other  fields. 

Oar  necessities  will  demand  the  labor  and  devotion  of  many  scholan, 
whose  hearts  shall  become  possessed  of  the  high  desire  to  imbue  such  a  na- 
tion as  is  there  receiving  birth,  with  the  graces  and  moral  strength  of 
Ghristtian  education. 

California  institutions  will  hold  peculiar  and  important  relations  to 
other  races  and  nations  than  our  own.  There  ^^  the  sons  of  strangers  shall 
come  bending  unto  thee."  They  shall  sit  at  the  feet  of  your  teachers: 
they  will  aclcnowledge  your  science  and  accept  of  your  religion. 

Through  education  we  may  reach  large  numbers  of  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can race,  a  people  to  whom  our  relations  are  to  be  so  extended  and  inti- 
mate herearier.  The  Eastern  community  has  of  late  been  largely  interest- 
ed in  the  successful  career  of  a  Chinese  student  in  Yale  College.  We  may 
reasonably  hope  to  see  many  such  from  o<ir  Chinese  population  of  thir^ 
thousand,  in  a  California  college. 

How  precious  is  this  prospect !  They  who  lay  the  foundations  of  Ciiris- 
tian  education  in  California  may  not  tell  wherennto  their  labors  shall  grow. 
Certain  it  is  that  their  direct  influence  shall  not  stop  short  of  the  extent 
of  our  southern  continent ;  short  of  the  islands  of  the  sea ;  short  of  the  heart 
of  Asia.    It  runneth  very  swiftly.    The  isles  shall  hear  thereof  and  be  glad. 

Something  has  already  been  done  and  projected  in  the  cause  of  higher 
education  in  California.  Representatives  of  &e  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational churches  thought  it  wise,  at  the  usual  joint  meeting  of  Presbytery 
and  Association,  which  was  held  at  Nevada  in  May,  1868,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  college  which,  while  not  sectariaitin  its  character,  should  eqjoy 
the  fostering  care  of  those  bodies.  A  board  of  trustees  was  formed  and 
incorporated  under  a  general  act  of  the  State. 

To  Rev.  Henry  Durant  was  committed  the  care  of  the  acadamy, 
which  was  established  prospective  of  the  college.  A  location  was  secnred 
which  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  State.  It  is  at  Oakland,  east  of  San  ^ 
Francisco,  and  directly  across  the  bay  from  it — convenient  to  the  metropo- 
lis, while  not  in  it.  It  overlooks  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  dip- 
ping of  the  harbor—- the  city  itself  rising  flrora  liie  water  on  its  amphi* 
tlieatre  of  hills,  and  the  Golden  Gate  a  fit  entrance  to  a  land  of  magic  in- 
terest. ' 

Amidst  groves  of  evergreen  oaks,  alloying  a  climate  of  almost  perpe- 
tual spring,  this  spot  will  become  yet  one  of  the  most  attraotiive  places  of 
study  that  can  be  provided. 

Application  has  been  made  in  behalf  of  this  incipient  instatntion  to  be 
induaed  within  the  range  of  this  Society^s  operations.  Surprise  has  been 
not  unfrequently  expressed  that  California  can  require  any  aid  from  the 
East  in  planting  there  our  common  institutions.  They  who  express  them- 
selves thus  know  little  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  California  produces  gold;  but  the  available  resources  of 
a  country  for  any  purpose  depend  upon  the  capital  retained  in  the  country, 
not  upon  the  amount  or  kind  of  prcfdaotion.    The  ava&fafta  reaooroea  of  a 
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oonntry  for  the  high  ends  of  edacation  and  religion  depend  npon  the 
unonnt  of  oapital  at  the  command  of  those  who  appreciate  these  ends, 
and  are  willing  to  provide  for  them.  Judged  hy  these  rules,  the  resources 
of  California  for  such  pnrposes  are  very  small.  Oalifornia  has  dyen  to 
the  world,  during  the  last  six  years,  at  least  two  hundred  millions  oi 
dollars  in  gold.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  the  entire  taxable  property 
of  California,  including  personal  property,  was  estimated  at  only  thirty-one 
millions  of  dollars — an  amount  fiir  less  than  the  export  of  gold  for  one 
year. 

This  immense  exportation  has  been  by  non-residents,  or  the  returns  for 
the  perishable  articles  of  subsistence  and  the  almost  equally  perishable 
stuff  burned  up  in  the  conflagration  of  cities.  This  immense  return  of 
gold,  upon  deposits,  in  payment  for  debts,  in  purchase  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption, has  swelled  all  the  veins  of  Eastern  traffic,  and  saved  the  land 
from  bankruptcy ;  and  yet  California  is  even  held  the  debtor  of  the  East. 
The  ruling  rate  of  Interest  in  San  Francisco,  from  three  to  five  per  cent 
per  month,  shows  how  our  State  is  swept  of  currency  in  those  immense 
monthly  disemboguements,  as  miners'  purses  and  merchants*  chests  are 
opened,  and  the  express  boxes  come  freighted  for  the  East.  In  spite  of 
immense  taxation,  California  cannot  yet  diminish  her  debt,  or  reach  the 
yearly  expenses  of  government 

The  proportion  of  thoroughly  good  men  in  California  is  far  smaller 
than  at  the  East. 

With  us  the  church  is  to  be  Imlt;  the  college,  the  school-building,  the 
hospital,  various  asylums,  the  products  of  Christianized  humanity.  '  The 
wonder  is,  that  with  such  an  unsettled  population,  so  much  has  been  done, 
that  so  many  churches  have  been  built,  and,  when  burned,  rebuilt ;  that 
so  many  ministers  have  been  so  generally  sustained.  The  woQder  is  that 
so  much  has  been  done  to  relieve  the  disappointed,  the  sick,  the  dying 
among  us;  and  that  so  many  deeds  of  beneficent  charity  shine  out  on  the 
dark  and  blood-lined  page  of  California's  short  history.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  of  works  of  permanent  usefulness.  It 
is  true  there  is  wealth  in  San  Francisco  to  build  two  or  three  churches  of 
noticeable  yidue.  But  San  Francisco  is  almost  the  only  fixed  spot  of  the 
State.  Comparing  resources  available  for  the  higliest  ends,  toith  the  ffreaU 
neu  qf  the  work  tmmsdiately  demanded^  I  verily  believe  that  the  plea  of 
neoessity  can  come  up  hence  with  a  stronger  emphasis  than  from  any 
other  State,  ^^  Brethren,  come  over  and  help  us." 

Add  other  considerations.  The  inherent  strength  which  California 
will  hereaiter  possess ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  imparting  a  right 
public  character.  The  time  will  come  when  the  resources  of  that  State 
shall  110  longer  be  developed  only  to  be  removed.  The  beauty  of  the 
climate  shall  prove  as  powerful  to  detain  as  the  richness  of  Uie  soil  and 
mountains  is  powerful  to  draw  a  large  population. 

Add  to  these  considerations  that  of  the  power  which  California  shall 
wield  in  her  commercial  position. 

It  is  not  an  alien  State.  If  our  fathers  thought  it  right  to  receive  help 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  Ilarvard  and  Tale,  much  more  may  we  ask 
the  East  to  aid  in  plantins  institutions  in  so  interesting  and  important  a 
State  of  our  own  beloved  land. 

May  we  not  hope  that  through  this  noble  Society,  large-hearted  men, 
who  are  the  stewards  of  wealth,  may  communicate  endowments  for  this 
institution?  A  few  thousand  dollars  now  may  be  so  used  as  to  prove  a 
permanent  good  to  multitudes,  and  a  worthy  monument  to  those  who 
MBtow  the  legacy. 
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Mr.  Brayton  was  followed  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Brainerdy  of 

Philadelphia,  in  an  admirable  and  effective  address.    A  few 
only  of  its  leading  thoaghts  can  be  here  presented. 

He  congratulated  the  Society  apoa  the  success  of  its  operations,  and 
considered  himself  very  much  in  the  position  of  an  advocate  whose  case 
was  too  plain  for  the  exercise  of  ranch  ingenuity  in  argument.  No  one 
would  question  the  necessity  of  well-endowed  colleges  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  it  would  not  be  denied  that  they  were  equally  neces- 
sary in  the  new  States  of  the  West,  or  that  those  States  needed  aid  in 
founding  institutions  of  the  riglit  stamp. 

The  Society  was  an  illustration  of  the  power  consequent  upon  the  con- 
centration of  an  individnal  mind,  or  an  association,  upon  some  one  object. 
The  object  was  a  noble  one,  as  educated  and  sanctified  mind  was  the  chief 
trea^mre  of  earth :  and  as  in  the  ca^  of  individuals,  so  in  that  of  states  and 
nations,  the  value  of  an  education  is  very  much  in  proportion  to  their 
youth  when  it  is  imparted.  The  Society  does  not  operate  in  decaying 
States,  but  among  tlie  young  empires  of  the  West,  starting  into  vigorous 
Kfe,  and  destined  soon  to  reach  a  giant  manhood.  The  progrew  of  our 
race  depended  on  liberal  culture^  the  means  of  which  it  was  the  design  of 
the  Society,  in  its  sphere,  to  fnmish.  It  linked  past  ages  with  the  present 
and  the  future,  by  educating  mind  to  take  broad  and  £Eur-reaching  views, 
to  sweep  the  field  of  human  history,  gather  up  what  had  been  gained  by 
the  race,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  succeeding  generation. 

The  majority  of  our  nation  is  to  be  at  the  West,  and  at  no  distant  day 
that  land  would  be  thronged  with  one  hundred  millions  of  people.  Shut 
np  during  the  gloomiest  reign  of  Popery  and  Paganism,  but  opened  at  the 
most  propitious  period  in  the  world's  advancement,  it  was  d^ined  to  be 
the  most  important  point  of  the  earth,  and  the  difference  between  planting 
institutions  on  such  a  field  and  sending  individual  men,  was  much  like  the 
opening  of  a  living  fountain  as  compared  with  the  furnishing  of  water  by 
the  glass. 

The  Society,  by  a  special  vote,  ftdly  and  cordially  justified 
the  action  of  the  Board  in  having  extended  aid  to  new  Insti« 
tutions  of  unquestionable  claims,  as  they  have  been  presented 
from  time  to  time,  regarding  it  as  their  mission  and  privilege 
to  continue  the  work  till  the  interests  of  collegiate  and  theo- 
logical education  should  be  provided  for  throughout  the  West. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : — 

pfiiamsNT. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  flORNBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

TI0E-PBB8n>BNT8. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rbv.  0.  A.  GOODRICH,  D,  D.,  New  Havea,  Ocmn. 
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JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Eeq.,  Philadelpbla. 
Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rbv.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  " 

Rbv.  ray  palmer,  D.  D.,  Albftny,  K  Y. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 
Hon.  8.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  a.  peters,  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
HENRY  0.  BOWEN,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Northampton, 
Rev.  J.  LEAVITT,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rev.  HENRY  G.  LUDLOW,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
RICHARD  BIGELOW,  Esq.,  New  York  aty. 


DIREOTOSS. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N. 

M.  O.  HALSTED,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,      " 

HoH.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn, 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,       " 

Hon.  A.'  C.  BARSTOW,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  £.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq., 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New  York  City. 

Rrfv.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Mtmtgoinery,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rev.  R.  S.  STORRS,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  JOHN  CROWELL,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLAKK,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 


COBHESPONDINa  8E0BETABT. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New  York  City. 

TBBABUBXB. 

B.  0.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  with  the  Apofltolic  Benedic- 
tion, by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Peters. 
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The  new  Board  of  Directors  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  Present  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bev. 
B.  S,  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  who  had  leave  of  absence. 

The  scale  of  appropriations  to  Institutions,  finally  agreed 
upon  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  the  following,  viz.: — To  Wa- 
bash College,  $1,750,  and  $260  in  addition  if  the  funds  of  the 
.Society  admit;  to  Dlinois  CJoUege,  $1,500 ;  to  Beloit  Collie, 
$1,750,  to  be  increased  by  $250  if  the  funds  admit ;  to  Iowa 
College,  $1,250;  to  Knox  College,  $750;  to  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, $1000 ;  to  Marietta  College,  $1000;  to  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Missouri  College,  $750 ;  to  Collegiate  Department  of 
Tualatine  Academy,  Oregon  (now  Pacific  University),  $750,  to 
be  increased  by  $250  if  the  receipts  of  the  Society  admit ;  to 
Heidelberg  College,  $500. 

In  reference  to  the  application  from  California,  it  was 

Beioloed—^*^  That  the  Board  look  with  favor  upon  the  application,  and 
that  the  Oorretponding  Secretary  be  instrncted  to  correspond  with  tiie 
TrasteeB  of  the  Inrtitntion  to  elicit  farther  information,  and  that  if  deemed 
advisable  by  himself  and  the  Oonsnlting  Oonmdttee,  a  snm  not  exceeding 
$500  be  appropriated  to  the  object.^' 

M.  O.  Halsted,  Esq^  Was  appointed  Auditor. 

The  Eev.  R  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  was 
appointed  to  djBliver  the  next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  his  alternate. 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Providence,  B.  L, 
on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October,  1855,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 
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ELEVENTH    REPORT. 

The  importance  and  power  of  Colleges,  as  an  element  in 
American  Society,  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  as  they 
multiply  in  number  and  advance  in  age.  Their  increase,  on 
an  average,  has  been  about  two  for  each  year  of  the  present 
century,  and  some  of  them  are  becoming  truly  venerable  for 
their  years,  and  for  the  accumulated  results  which  mark  their 
history.  One  has  been  founded  216  years,  two  not  less  than 
160,  two  more  than  100,  and  twenty-two  not  less  than  60 
years. 

The  most  careless  observer  must  have  noticed  the  promi- 
nent place  which  College  Commencements  are  beginnmg  to 
hold  among  the  annual  gatherings  of  this  nation.  They  al- 
ready exceed  one  hundred  in  number,  and  the  institutions 
which  they  represent  are  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
and  locatea  with  express  reference  to  facilities  of  access  to  the 
population  of  the  several  districts  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
especially  designed.  They  number,  perhaps,  one  thousand 
instructors,  and  twice  as  many  trustees,  together  with  some 
twelve  thousand  students,  one  fourth  of  whom  annually  reach 
the  termination  of  their  College  course,  and  each  student 
represents  some  family  circle.  In  this  way  lines  of  influence 
run  out  far  and  wide,  and  bring  in  multitudes  to  these  literary 
festivals, — and  multitudes  which  combine,  as  a  whole,  an  amount 
of  talent,  and  learning,  and  influence,  that  can  be  found  in  no 
other  gatherings. 

The  topic  now  under  consideration  had  been  distinctly 
marked  as  worthy  of  a  special  exhibition  in  this  Beport,  and 
the  progress  of  these  literary  anniversaries  for  1864  was 
accordingly  watched  with  new  interest.  But  a  leading  metro- 
politan paper,*  after  faithfully  chronicling  thenl,  was  impressed 
in  a  similar  way ;  and  we  adopt  its  noble  utterances,  not  only 
as  finely  expressive  of  thoughts  naturally  awakened  by  sucn 

♦  New  York  Dafly  Times. 
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occasions,  but  as  an  incidental  and  important  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged:  The 
Editor,  after  alluding  to  ''the  increasing  attention  attracted  to 
our  College  Commencements,"  aud  tracing  it  in  part  to  "the 
wider  scope  of  modem  journalism,"  says: — 

^*  But  it  is  also  doe  nnqnestiooably  to  the  greater  importance  which 
every  thing  relating  to  public  instruction  has  assumed  in  the  pnbhc  mind 
— and  still  more  to  various  new  and  peculiar  •elements  of  interest  and  of 
influence  connected  with  these  Anniversaries.  They  were  once  the  affiur 
of  a  day—  speecbeB  made  by  the  members  of  the  graduatiAg  class— degrees 
conferred — and  the  thing  at  an  end.  The  bearing  of  these  Anniversaries 
on  the  destinies  of  the  coming  age — the  influence  to  be  wielded  by  the 
host  of  ardent  young  men  annually  sent  forth  from  the  seats  of  learning 
to  enter  into  the  stir  and  struggle  of  the  intense  life  of  the  nation,  to  take 
the  high  places  that  must  be  left  vacant  by  those  who  went  before  them 
— this  is  a  consideration  that  to  the  thoughtftil  mind  must  ever  invest 
these  occasions  with  interest. 

^^But  beyond  all  this,  there  are,  as  we  have  said^  new  elements  of  iaterest 
that  have  of  late  years  been  gathering  around  these  anniversaries.  Tlie 
festivals  of  the  various  literary  societies,  of  which  nearly  every  College  has 
three  or  four,  are  held  at  this  time.  The  annual  orations  or  addresses, 
which  form  the  prominent  part  of  these  celebrations,  are  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  country — ^the  men  of  genius,  the  accomplished 
scholars,  the  great  orators,  the  wise  statesmen.  This  is  a  great  attraction, 
one  that  increases  more  and  more  largely  every  year  the  numbers  that 
come  to  these  academic  reunions.  The  Alumni  revisit  the  scenes  of  their 
youthful  studies,  to  renew  dd  acquaintance,  to  revive  the  memory  of  old 
days  and  old  Joys,  and  to  oonsult  for  the  extended  oseftilnees  and  hat 
renown  of  the  l>enignant  Mother  from  whose  bosom  they  drew  the  early 
nutriment  of  their  minds.  The  scholars,  the  thinkers,  the  lovers  of  good 
letters  and  liberal  culture — the  able  men  leaving  for  awhile  the  crowd  and 
pressure,  and  strenuous  engagements  of  practical  life — gather  together  to 
refresh  themselves  with  genial  intercourse,  and  to  participate  in  the  intel- 
lectual enjoyments  of  the  season.  Thus  the  intelleotual  spirit  is  tzalied 
and  invigorated.  The  bonds  that  unite  the  brotherhood  of  scbolari  an 
drawn  closer  and  made  brighter. 

*^  The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  young  students  not  yet  come  forth 
from  academic  cloisters  is  neither  small  nor  unimportant.  At  every 
College,  at  every  annual  Commencement  season,  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  men  whose  names,  either  for  scholarship,  or  science,  or  pro» 
fessional  ability,  or  political  eminence,  are  th6  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
country.  They  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  great  minds  in  various 
spheres  of  intellectual  or  of  practical  life.  It  is  an  influence  to  inspire  and 
<iirect  them  in  their  present  studies  and  future  aims.  It  serves  eminently 
to  eounteradt  aay  of  the  undeniaUe  effects  of  the  oomparative  isolatiott 
from  the  wt)rld  in  which  the  young  student's  academic  years  are  and  most 
be  mostly  passed.  It  seems  to  give  them  larger  and  freer  views — ^better, 
more  practical,  more  American  ideas  of  their  calling  and  destination  in 
the  life  that  lies  before  them. 

*^  But  the  influence  of  these  Aoademio  festivals  is  not  local,  nor  Ihnited 
to  the  persons  brought  together.  It  has  a  wider  reach.  The  addresses 
delivered  before  the  literary  societies  on  these  occasions  have,  in  numerous 
oases,  been  given  to  the  public.    A  new  species  of  literature  has  been 
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erected,  one  peoolteriy  rich  in  erery  quality  of  exoellanoe,  and  witbd 
pAooliarly  Amorioan.  It  is  some  Hfteen  or  twenty  years  ainoe  thia  new 
|K)dy  of  literature  began  to  be  formed,  and  daring  that  lime  it  has  received 
annual  accessions — the  productions  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
able  minds  of  the  country.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  for  variety  of 
topks  and  viewa,  of  method  and  manner  of  disouaaion ;  for  depth  and 
vigor  and  ricbneas  of  thought ;  for  beauty,  polish  and  eloquence  of  style, 
they  constitute  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  our  literature.  They  spreaa 
abroad  a  high  and  fine  influence  over  the  land,  calculated  to  invigorate 
and  exalt  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  part  of  our  literature 
which  we  hope  will  gain  continual  and  increasing  accessions  every  year. 
We  hope  our  emineot  men,  our  great  scholars,  and  thinkers,  and  states- 
men,  will  be  more  and  more  disposed  to  contribute  on  tliese  occasions  th^ 
ricli  fruits  of  their  mature  studies  and  ripe  experience,  not  only  for  the 
delight  and  instruction  of  the  youthful  students  of  our  Colleges,  but  for 
tiie  cultivation  and  exaltation  of  the  national  mind.^* 

But,  in  addition  to  the  literary  exeroises  to  whieh  allusioi^ 
bas  been  made,  we  might  specify  the  numerous  baccalaurea;teB 
delivered  by  the  able  men  who  preside  over  these  Institutions' 
— ^prepared  by  them  in  view  of  an  occasion  felt  to  be  worthy 
of  their  best  intellectual  efforts,  and  where  the  faithful  instruc- 
tor feels  the  yearnings  of  a  father  over  the  beloved  pupils  to 
whom  he  utters  his  farewell  message.  And  then,  in  aadition 
to  the  annual  and  ordinary  gatherings  of  Altimni,  freouent 
clac»-meeting8  are  held.  Some  of  them,  while  as  yet  deatii 
has  made  but  small  inroads  upon  the  noble  band  who  went 
the  rounds  of  th^r  academical  course  together,  received  the 
erownin^  honors  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and  together  went  forth 
to  the  toils  and  struggles  of  life.  Others  are  called  after  an 
interval  of  a  quarter,  and  perhaps  half  a  century,  when  a  few 
onlv  are  left  among  the  living,  and  these  come  with  whitened 
locks  and  trembling  steps,  and  laden,  it  may  be,  no  less  with 
honors  than  with  years.  And  there  are  also  general  gather^ 
ings,  centennial  or  semi-centennial,  when  the  great  bodv  of 
living  Alumni  gather  from  their  varied  fields  of  toil  and  nigh 
posts  of  influence,  and  each  individual  feels  that  he  is  ennobled 
Dy  his  relationship  to  such  a  brotherhood. 

On  all  these  occasions  some  of  the  purest  and  holiest*  feel- 
ings of  OUT  nature  never  fail  to  be  stirred,  and  especially  when 
the  roll  of  the  dead  is  called,  and  the  virtues  and  deeds  of 
those  who  nobly  fulfilled  life's  mission  are  briefly  recounted. 
On  these  illustrious  rolls  are  recorded,  in  simple  but  most 
emphatic  language,  the  history  o(  American  Colleges.  It  is 
at  these  convocations  that  each  Institution  comes  in  to  claim 
its  share  of  the  honored  dead.  %These,  together  with  the  living 
Alumni,  now  number  more  than  sixty  thousand.  This  vast  bro- 
therhood of  scholars,  now  most  rapidly  enlarging  year  by  year, 
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shows  what  have  been  the  resnlts  of  American  Collies — 
results  which  have  been  felt  with  a  power  well  nigh  omnipo- 
tent in  every  department  of  American  society  where  mind 
bears  sway. 

At  each  point  in  the  West,  where  one  of  the  Institutions 
aided  by  the  Society  is  located,  these  influences  are  &st  accu- 
mulating. They  awaken  strong  desires  in  youthful  minds  for 
the  advantages  offered  at  these  seats  of  learning.  They  eive 
noble  impulses  to  gathered  Alumni, — ^for  small  as  is  their 
number,  scattered  members  of  the  brotherhood  already  speak 
to  them  from  missionary  fields  in  the  remotest  parts  or  the 
heathen  world,  from  the  pulpit  and  missionary  fields  at  home^ 
from  the  halls  of  Congress,  from  the  school^house,  and  the 
high  seats  of  American  learning,  and  from  all  the  walks  of 
professional  life.  We  are  now  assembled  at  this  Eleventh 
Anniversary  to  review  the  operations  of  another  year,  and 
devise  measures  for  giving  to  these  Institutions  increased 
power  for  good. 

UNION  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIKTT, 

At  the  last  anniversary,  a  considerable  share  of  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  Board  was  given  to  the  subject  of  union  with  the 
American  Education  Scx^iety.  An  elaborate  Beport  on  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  union  was  made  by  a  Ck>m« 
mittee,  of  which  the  Kev.  Dr.  Goodrich  was  chairman.  This 
Eeport  was  adopted,  and  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Society.  And  in  accordance  with 
the  rccomri  endation  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  part 
of  the  two  Societies,  which  met  in  Boston  in  September  previous, 
another  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D., 
Bev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  William  Ropes,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Stearns,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D.,  and  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  to  meet  a  similar  Committee  from  the 
American  Education  Society,  with  a  view  of  framing  and 
presenting  a  plan  of  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  two 
Societies.  On  the  4th  of  January  last  the  two  Committees 
met  in  the  City  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  this  Society  were  all  present,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Brainerd  and  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley.  On  the 
part  of  the  American  Education  Society  there  were  present^ 
Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  X).  D.,  Rev.  W.  A.  Stearns,  D.  D.,  Hon. 
Joel  Giles,  Julius  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Rev.  S.  H.  Riddell,  and 
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Eev.  I.  N.  ^arbox,  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Sessiona 
of  the  joint  Committee  contmued  firom  early  in  the  aftemooa 
of  Wednesday  till  11  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  Friday.  As  there* 
suit  of  their  deliberations,  the  following  Flan  of  Union  was 
framed : —    [«S»  Appendix.'] 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Board,  held  in  the  City  of  New  York 
on  the  27th  of  April  last,  this  Plan  was  presented  by  the 
Committee,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  might  be 
urged  for  and  against  its  adoption.    Whereupon  it  was 

SeMlved^Thai  this  Board  approve  of  the  Flan  proposed,  and  regari 
it  as  not  only  desirable,  bat  practicable,  and  demanded  by  the  present  a»> 
pect  and  importance  of  the  subject  of  Christian  Education  and  the  poblio 
sentiment  on  the  same. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, held  in  Boston  Feb.  22d,  1854,  the  Committee  appointed 
on  the  part  of  that  Society  presented  the  Plan  of  IJnioii 
framed  at  New  Haven,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  reij  full 
and  able  statement  of  the  reasons  which  might  be  urged  for 
and  against  its  adoption. 

On  the  affirmative  side  the  following  were  given,  viz. :  L 
A  strong  public  sentiment  of  long  standmg  in  favor  of  union. 
2.  The  convenience  of  pastors  and  churches  annoyed  by  the 
multiplicity  of  objects  for  charitable  contributions  now  urged 
upon  their  attention.  8.  The  two  Societies  ase  now  some- 
what in  each  other's  way.  4.  The  increased  magnitude 
of  the  object  which  would  then  be  presented  for  consideratioui 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  its  influence  upon  the  public 
mind.  5.  The  economy  of  labor  and  money  which  it  would 
be  likely  to  secure.  6.  The  constraint  which  the  Collegiate 
Society  think  themselves  under  of  entering  upon  a  course  of 
benevolent  exertion,  which  must  entrench  on  the  proper  work 
of  the  American  Education  Society.  7.  It  would  bring  the 
influences  of  Eastern  councils  and  spirit  into  more  direct  con- 
nection with  Western  minds.  8.  Tne  character  of  nationality 
which  the  proposed  arrangement  would  ffive  to  the  American 
Education  Society,  making  it  in  reality  what  its  name  imports. 
9.  The  relations  sustained  by  Congregationalists  to  that  seo- 
,  tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  has  usually  acted  with 
them  in  voluntary  associations. 

On  the  negative  side  the  following  reasons  were  given,  viz. : 
1.  The  union  cannot  be  consummated  under  the  present  char* 
ter  of  the  American  Education  Society,  and  an  alteration  of 
this  would  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  Le^slature.  2.  The 
objects  of  the  Society  would  become  less  strictly  religious,  and 
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tiiere&ve  les  adapted  to  appeals  on  t}ie  Sabbath  firom  the  pot 
pit    We  giye  in  fUl  what  the  Committee  said  on  this  point 

The  ot^t  of  th«  American  Edncation  Society  has  been,  fivm  the  be- 
gfaming,  nmply  the  edncation  of  pious  and  indigent  joong  men  for  the 
ministry ;  an  object  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  eerrioes  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  prayer  which  onr  Savioar  tanght  ns  to  pffer,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
fcanref>t  woold  send  forth  laborers  into  bts  harvest.  The  other  olrject  is 
iaatitaiioiis,  theological  schools  indeed,  bat  also  eoUeges,  with  whidi  we 
associate  the  idea  of  science  and  literature  ooite  as  readily  as  that  of  reli- 
ijon.  Their  importance  may  be  appredatea  on  seneral  grounds,  or  cTen 
on  Chrisdan  grounds,  by  the  educated  classes ;  but  not  so  much  by  the 
eommon  Christian  mind.  This  reason  has  weight,  though  its  wei|^t  is 
Iboaglit  to  be  dlfninished  by  several  considerations,  ilret :  it  is  Uie  de- 
a%n  or  the  Collegiate  Society  to  sustain  only  Christian  institutions,  con- 
ducted by  Christian  officers  of  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Christian  scholars,  especially  Christian  ministers.  Secondly :  as  matter  of 
fiMt,  the  Col^giate  Society  uniformly  makes  its  apjieals  to  the  cfamrehes, 
an  strictly  religions  grounds,  askins  aid  for  the  instituticms  under  its  carop 
simply  as  agencies  for  converting  the  world.  If  we  may  judge,  not  only 
ftom  the  professed  deagn  of  the  Society,  but  from  the  revivals  of  reli^oQ 
which  it  reports,  this  st^le  of  appeal  might  be  Justified  bj  tiie  facts  of  the 
asM.  The  weight  of  this  reason  might  be  still  further  diminished,  i^  aftsr 
the  union,  the  aid  furnished  to  colleges  shonld  be  limited,  even  more  obvi* 
oosly  than  heretofore,  to  the  direct  purposes  of  Christian  education,  en- 
dowing tiioee  professorships  which  sustain  the  nearest  relations  to  the 
spiritual  interest  of  tiie  students,  supporting  no  other  than  truly  Christian 
professors,  and  giving  the  benefit  of  sdiolanhips  chiefly,  if  not  exdasively, 
to  young  men  fitting  for  the  ministry ;  all  which  of  course  it  would  be  ia 
Che  power  of  the  Society  to  do. 

S.  The  fear  that  what  the  cause  might  gain  in  magnitude^ 
it  would  lose  in  directness  of  aim  and  distinctness  of  impression. 
4.  The  introdaction  of  complexity  into  tiie  aflbirs  of  the  So- 
ciety. 6.  It  is  an  experiment  which  has  never  been  tried. 
6.  Some  of  the  long  tried  friends  of  the  American  Education 
Society  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  a  measure  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency. 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  should  be  printed,  and  sent  out 
to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society,  and  that  further 
action  should  be  deferred  till  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May  fol- 
lowing. The  last  Annual  Report  of  that  Society,  after  giving 
an  outline  of  the  proposed  plan  of  union,  says,  '*  it  is  deemed 
entirely  safe  in  reference  to  all  speci6c  interests  on  both  sides, 
but  while  the  more  immediate  difficulties  have  been  met  and 
obviated,  there  are  difficulties  of  a  more  general  character, 
which  are  not  so  easily  overcome."  These  difficulties  grow 
out  of  the  &ct  that  the  American  Education  Society  is  a  com- 
pact between  Gongr^ationalists  and  Presbyterians,  and  would 
not  therefore  be  competent  to  settle  the  question  without  the 
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concurrence  of  its  co-ordinate  branches.  The  matter  was 
finally  referted  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  power  to  renew 
negotiations  at  anj  time  thereafter,  should  they  judge  it  expe- 
dient. This  Society,  having  thus  done  its  whole  duty,  it 
would  seem  unwise4o  take  any  further  action  in  the  case,  un- 
less overtures  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Education  Society, 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury,  by  the  last  Eeport,  was 
$818  22.  Amount  received  dunng  the  year,  $17,803  89,  in- 
cluding $2,360  12  raised  in  connection  with  the  Western  Edu- 
cation Society,  and  to  one  fourth  of  the  netproceeds  of  which, 
according  to  existing  arrangements,  this  Society  would  be 
entitled.     Entire  resources  of  the  year,  $18,121  61. 

Of  the  above  amount  raised,  in  connection  with  the  West- 
ern Education  Society,  the  sum  of  $423  50  was  realized  by 
this  Society,  and  the  balance,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of 
Agency,  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  former  Society. 

OTHSB  DISBUB8BMBNTS  AND  EXPENSES. 

Amount  paid  to  Central  Education  Society  for  balance  due, 
$12;  do.  for  Premium  Essay,  $150;  do.  to  the  following  In- 
stitutions, viz. :  To  Marietta  College,  $800 ;  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, $1,000 ;  Wabash  College,  $1,200 ;  Illinois  College,  $  1 ,000; 
Knox  College,  $600 ;  Beloit  College,  $1,400;  Iowa  College, 
$800 ;  German  Evangelical  Missouri  College,  $500 ;  Collegi- 
ate Department  of  Tuulatin  Academy,  Oregon  (now  Pacific 
University),  $300 ;  to  Endowment  Fund  of  Illinois  College, 
$1,884  33  ;  to  Wabash  College,  in  part  of  the  **  White  Scho- 
larship," $185  50. 

Salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  Secretary,  office  rent, 
fuel,  postage,  stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  &c., 
$2,15y  71.  Salary  of  other  Agents,  including  expenses  con- 
nected with  their  Agency,  $2,922  86.  Printing  Annual  Ee- 
port, Annual  Discourse,  Addresses,  and  other  documents, 
$409  89.  Taxes  on  Western  lands  given  to  the  Society, 
$31  60.     Balance  in  the  Treasury,  $S29  10. 

The  Treasurer  has  been  directed  to  apply  this  balance  to 
the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  year.  These  liabilities  are 
the  following,  viz. :— To  Beloit  College,  $350 ;  Wabash  Col- 
lege, $300;  Illinois  College,  $250;  Marietta  College,  $200; 
Iowa  College,  $200 ;  Knox  College,  $150 ;  Pacific  Univwsity, 
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$S00 ;  in  all,  $1,750.    This  will  leave  a  balance  of  $920 10,  to 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  resources  of  the  ensuing  year. 

To  say  nothing  of  amounts  which  have  gone  during  the 
year  from  the  Society's  field  through  private  channels  to  some 
of  the  institutions  aided,  one  subscription  of  $1000  has  been 
obtained,  and  another  of  $300,  each  payable  in  a  few  months 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  Illinois  College. 
And  what  is  worthy  of  special  note,  the  Plymouth  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  undertaken  to  found  a  Professorship  of 
$10,000  in  the  same  institution.  And  six  gentlemen  in  Provi- 
dence, R  I.,  have  agreed  to  pay  in  equal  amounts  the  interest 
on  $10,000  for  three  years.  The  severe  pressure  in  the  money 
market  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year,  and  various  other 
causes,  the  most  of  which  are  local  ana  temporary,  have  pre- 
vented the  Society  from  meeting  all  its  liabilities ;  and  yet  the 
foregoing  statements  show  that  the  past  has  been  a  decidedly 
prosperous  year.  Greatly  enlarged  resources,  however,  are 
needed,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  with  any  thing  like 
the  rapidity  which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand.  For 
the  want  of  adequate  resources,  the  scale  of  appropriations  is 
invariably  fixed  by  the  Board  at  a  point  below  the  necessities 
of  the  Institutions,  as  estimated  in  their  annual  appeals  for  aid. 

AGENCIES. 

The  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Edgell  and  the  Rev.  Dennis  Piatt  have 
labored  energetically  and  successfully  in  New  England,  and 
have  the  prospect  of  increased  results  in  future.  As  it  was 
the  first  year  of  their  agency,  some  time  was  necessarily  occu- 
pied in  getting  acquainted  with  their  fields,  and  reducing  their 
efforts  to  system."  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  although  from  ill 
health  unable  to  preach,  has  rendered  valuable  service  during 
a  portion  of  the  year.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  also,  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  Eastj  labored  some  eight  weeks  in  behalf  of 
the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  who  for  the  last  five  years  has  la- 
bored with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  in  Western  New 
York,  we  very  much  regret  to  say,  leels  compelled  from  a  re- 
gard to  his  health  to  resign  his  agency.  In  nis  closing  com- 
munication, he  says: — 

Condderatlons  whioh  regard  iny  age,  and  the  condition  of  my  family, 
compel  me,  as  I  have  before  intimated  to  yon,  at  this  time  to  resign  my 
agency.  For  a  number  of  months  I  have  had  no  donbt  as  to  my  path  of 
duty  in  this  respect.  My  official  connection  with  the  Society  has  uni- 
formly been  most  pleasant  and  happy  to  myself.  I  have  loved  the  cause, 
and  regarded  it  aaone  of  the  first  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  oonn- 
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try,  the  flood  of  Zion,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  never  more  so 
than  at  we  present  time.  In  taking  this,  my  official  leave  of  the  Society, 
I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  a  kind  Providence,  and  to  you,  for  per- 
Tniflsion  to  labor  five  years  so  pleasantly  in  this  cause. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  work  on  that  field  will  go 
forward  with  but  little  interruption.  There  is  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  Education  Society  to  continue  t1;ie  present 
arrancement  for  the  collection  of  funds,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
that  the  services  of  Prof.  S.  M.  Hopkins,  of  Auburn  Seminary, 
may  be  ^secured  in  the  agency  while  they  are  not  needed  at 
the  Institution.  • 


PRESENT    CONDITION  AND  WANTS  OP  INSTITUTIONS. 

lUinois   College, 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  in  furnishing  an  estimate 
of  inoome  and  outgoes  for  the  ensuing  year,  say : — 

There  is  not  one  item  in'^the  above  estimate  of  expenditure  which  can 
be  retrenched  without  serious  detriment  to  the  cause.  We  believe  them 
all  to  be  on  a  scale  of  rigid  economy.  The  Trustees  are  making  eztraor- 
dinarv  exertions  at  this  time  to  erect  a  new  building  in  place  of  that  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  to  render  the  Institution  every  way  adequate 
to  meet  the  present  exij^ncies  of  a  community  rapidly  growing  in  popula- 
tion and  afBuence,  and  it  seems  most  disastrous  that  at  this  time  the  ord^r 
nary  operations  of  the  College  should  be  embarrassed  by' an  inability  to 
meet  expenditures  so  necessary  to  its  usefulness. 

Never  have  the  prospects  of  the  Institution  been  so  oheering,  so  full  of 
promise  of  ^eat  and  lasting  usefulness,  as  at  the  present  time.  Its  num- 
bers are  rapidly  increasing — ^it  is  annually  growing  in  solid  substantial 
reputation,  and  thereby  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

We  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  record  the  fact  that  t?ie  Collegiate  Edu- 
cation Society  hoe  eavea  this  College  from  extinction,  and  placed  it  in  a  po- 
sition of  great  promise  qf  lasting  usefulness.  Let  your  prayers  ascend  unto 
God  for  OS,  that  he  will  bless  us  in  the  future  with  still  more  abundant 
effusions  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  he  will  enable  us  to  bnild  on  these 
foundations  a  lasting  monument  to  his  praise. 

Wabash  GoUege. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  after  presenting  thdlr 
annual  estimate  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  thus  speak  of 
the  deficiency  of  income,  and  of  the  amount  of  aid  needed : — 

It  is  flomewbat  larger  than  heretofore,  bat*  we  have  be«n  obliged,  on 
aeconnt  of  the  enhaneed  prioe  of  living,  to  increase  the  salary  of  Professors 
and  Tator.  The  complete  organization  of  our  Preparatory  Department 
and  Normal  School  has  not  very  mneh  increased  the  expense  or  instnio- 
tion,  while  it  has  increased  the  income  to  some  extent. 

Onr  energies,  as  you  know,  have  been,  and  will  be  for  a  year  or  two  to 
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come,  mostly  devoted  to  the  erection  of  our  centre  bnilding.  The  bnild- 
ing  18  now  in  progress,  and  we  hope  will  be  inclosed  the  present  season. 
The  fnuds  for  its  completion  are  not  all  secured  as  jet,  although  gradual 
increase  has  been  effected  during  the  past  jear,  chie^y  by  the  aid  of  Pro- 
fessors. 

You  ask  if  "  the  time  for  our  mfgority  is  not  near  at  hand  ? "  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  that  it  is,  but  the  necessity  for  enlarging  our  fa- 
cilities  in  the  way  of  building  has  precluded  effort  for  permanent  endow- 
ments at  the  West 

We  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  patronage  through  the  Society, 
and  trust  we  are  in  some  good  degree  grateful  for  the  timely  aid  hitherto 
extended  to  us. 

Knox  College. 

The  followiDg  axe  extracts  from  the  annual  application  for 
aid  in  behalf  of  this  Institution : — 

When  you  made  the  first  appropriation  in  our  favor,  we  were  ^ye 
thousand  dollars  in  debt,  had  but  two  small  inconvenient  buildings,  one  of 
which  has  since  been  devoted  to  other  uses;,  onr  library  was  sadly  defi- 
cient, and  we  had  but  four  professors,  with  two  assistants,  and  no  certain 
means  of  sustaining  them. 

We  have  now  three  commodious  brick  buildings,  have  added  to  our 
Librarv  and  apparatus  above  two  thousand  dollars,  have  mz  professors, 
t^th  three  assistants,  and  the  College  is  out  of  debt ;  and  we  have  an  en- 
dowment fund,  which  we  trust  will  soon  enable  us  to  live  and  meet  the 
educational  demands  of.the  community  which  looks  to  us  without  leaning 
on  your  treasury,  not  that  your  treasury  may  be  relieved  of  its  burdens,  but 
enabled  to  extend  the  hand  which  has  helped  us,  to  the  newer  regions 
West. 

I  reffret,  after  special  consultation  with  our  Committee,  to  be  able  to 
say  nothing  more  definite  as  to  the  time  when  we  shall  try  to  ^^go  ahne^^ 
The  building  which  we  have  delayed  until  we  can  obtain  building  stone 
by  railway,  is  yet  to  be  erected.  We  have  yet  none  but  a  temporary 
Chapel  and  Library,  Chemical  and  Philosophical  rooms.  We  do  not  yet 
know  the  prospective  amount  of  our  endowment  ftind,  but  we  understand 
enough  to  know  that  if  we  build  out  of  our  present  means,  the  Institution 
Will  be  left  dependent  on  the  community  for  it«  current  expenses.  Thb 
We  intend  to  avoid,  and  the  hope  of  our  Committee  is  to  ascertain  within 
the  current  year  something  near  the  probable  cost  of  our  main  bnilding, 
the  amount  of  onr  endowment  funds,  and  then  by  asking  some  special  as- 
sistance of  the  public  under  your  sanction,  relieve  your  treasury  of  any 
ilirther  expense  in  our  behalf.  This  we  might  and  hoped  to  have  done 
before,  but  the  causes  which  have  delayed  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
have  aelayed  us.  By  another  year  we  confidently liope  so  to  have  ma- 
tured our  plans,  that  we  can  tell  precisely  what  we  have  to  accomplish  in 
order  to  relieve  you  of  all  care  on  our  account.  Meantime  the  Trustees 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  appropriate  in  our  behalf  a  sum  at  least  equal  to 
what  we  have  had  the  present  year.  And  in  aiding  us,  we  hope  your 
Board  will  reflect  that,  though  our  treasury  is  now  comparatively  pit»speiv 
oos,  yet  we  have  thus  far  drawn  every  year  from  <^r  permanent  ftmda  fi>r 
temporary  support 
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Beloit  College. 
The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  say : — 

By  the  assistance  yoa  have  heretofore  rendered  ns,  we  have  been 
enabled  sncceesftilly  to  advance  onr  andertaking.  We  can  anticipate  the 
time  as  not  very  far  distant,  when  we  shall  have  no  further  need  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  before  yon  as  applicants  for  aid.  But  at  present,  all  the 
reasons  we  have  been  able  to  urge  upon  your  consideration  press  with  fuU 
weight,  increased  by  the  &ct  that  wo  are  nearer  than  ever  before  to  the 
position  of  independence  to  which  yon  would  lead  us.  The  readine^ 
with  which  your  past  benefactions  have  been  bestowed,  assures  us  that  wq 
have  no  need  to  press  onr  present  suit  Witli  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  appropriations  of  the  past  year,  we  rest  our  application  on  the 
dm^e  statement  of  our  condition  herewith  presented. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  their  recent  meeting,  voted  to  add  $200  to 
the  salary  of  each  of  the  permanent  Faculty.  This  measure  has  long  been 
anticipated,  and  patiently  waited  for.  It  could  not  in  justice  to  those  who 
have  faithfully  served  the  Institution  be  deferred.  The  increased  expense 
of  living  in  this  r^on,  made  it  an  imperative  necessity.  This  will  add 
some  $1,400  to  the  necessary  expenditure  for  years  to  come. 

The  Trustees  have  been  constrained  to  attempt  the  erection  of  an  ad- 
ditional building  for  students^  rooms.  The  work  is  in  progress,  and  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  use  early  in  the  ensuing  jear.  The  cost  of  this 
improvement  will  be  about  fi^e  thousand  dollars,  to  provide  for  which, 
some  donations  have  been  obtained,  and  further  donations  and  loans,  at 
low  rates  of  interest,  are  to  be  solicited.  Whatever  debt  may  be  thus  in- 
curred^  we  hope  to  wipe  off  within  a  few  years. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  endowment  of  a  new  Professorship, 
by  the  bonds  of  Bev.  H.  N.  Brinsmade,  D.  D.,  and  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Bushnell, 
each  for  $6000,  the  former  yielding  an  income  of  7  per  cent,  immediately, 
and  the  latter  after  the  first  of  January,  1856. 

A  system  of  scholarships  was  agreed  upon  early  in  the  last  year,  to  be 
offered  for  sale  in  this  region,  in  connection  with  an  effort  to  raise 
$50,000  toward  a  permanent  endowment.  An  Agent  was  appointed,  who 
made  a  beginning  in  the  work,  but  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  labors 
on  account  of  feeble  health,  and  we  have  thus  far  failed  to  secure  a  man 
to  fill  his  place.  We  hope  to  resume  the  work,  and  to  press  it  vigorously 
forward  at  an  early  date. 

The  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  Beloit  College  are  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced, that  the  best  interests  of  learning  and  religion  in  this  region  of 
country  require  the  presence  and  influence  of  such  an  institution  as  they 
have  undertaken  to  build  up.  They  feel  that  there  can  be  no  letting  down 
of  the  standard  of  scholarships,  or  of  the  high  moral  and  religious  aims 
which  have  been  contemplated  from  the  outset  of  our  enterprise.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  unequivocal  indications  that  the  public  mind  does  not 
extensively  and  fidly  appreciate  the  value  of  such  an  institution.  It  is 
thus  a  part  of  our  work  to  form  public  sentiment,  and  create  a  demand 
lor  that  which  we  wish  to  give,  as  well  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
community. 

We  are  making  progress,  and  yet  our  work  is  but  begun.  The  di£B- 
culties  which  attend  its  prosecution  increase  rather  than  diminish,  as  we 
advance.  We  have,  however,  all  needed  encouragement  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  and  if  we  are  true  to  duty  while  we  walk  by  /aith^  God 
will  £^ve  us  success,  and  use  the  results  of  our  work  for  his  glory. 
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Iowa  Oolltge, 

In  the  annual  application  for  aid  from  the  Trustees  of  this 
College,  it  is  said : — 

The  College  graduated  its  first  claas  in  Jnlj  of  two  members,  who  to- 
gether with  another  who  nearly  completed  his  course,  are  now  studying 
theology  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  not  necessary  tb  urge 
the  claims  of  Iowa  College,  as  they  are  in  a  good  measure  known  to  you. 
In  a  State  fast  filling  up  with  inhabitants,  whose  religious  and  ciril  inter- 
ests are  so  intimately  connected  with  education — the  college  seeks  aid  to 
enable  it  to  prepare  for  the  future  demand  for  education,  and  to  do  the 
work  now  before  us  of  laying  the  foundation  of  many  generations,  and  in- 
structing tlie  few  now  ready  to  be  educated. 

The  tide  of  emigration  into  our  State  is  immense.    Every  house  is  in^ 
demand;  rents  are  high  and  board  is  high — indications  of  the  t>rosperity^ 
we  are  eiyoying.    But  these  things  for  the  present  retard  the  success  of 
the  College.    It  is  almost  impossible  for  our  students  in  their  poverty  to 
pay  these  prices.    To  meet  this  difficulty  we  have  a  building  designed  for 
a  boarding-house,  nearly  completed. 

The  Trustees  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  (having  {ta  origin  in  the 
General  Congregational  Association  of  Iowa)  *^  to  raise  within  the  State 
during  the  year  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars ;  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  endowment  of  four  permanent  scholarships  in  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment of  the  College;  so  much  of  the  remainder  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  current  year  to  be  given  to  aid  this  class  of  young  men,  and  the  balanoe 
to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Trustees  may  direct."  The  following  considera- 
tions, among  others,  are  urged  by  them  as  reasons  for  entering  upon  the 
aforesaid  effort — which  is  intended  to  be  a  general  and  simultaneous  move- 
ment by  the  friends  of  the  College  throughout  the  State. 

Our  churches  must  be  made  to  feel  that  their  future  ministry  must  be 
raised  up  from  their  own  midst.  A  supply  from  abroad  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  population  of  our  State  is  impossible.  Our  churches  must 
now  engage  in  bringing  forward  their  sons  for  the  work,  or  the  destitutions 
within  our  bounds  will  soon  be  such  as  they  have  never  begun  to  reali2e. 
This  is  the  great  motive  to  be  pressed  upon  them.  Still  the  many  inciden- 
tal advantages  to  our  State  of  a  well  organized  and  well  endowed  College 
are  by  no  means  to  be  ovet  looked. 

That  Iowa  College  bids  fair  to  answer  the  ends  desired,  and  therefore 
merits  the  confidence  of  our  churches  and  the  friends  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion, we  think  evident  from  the  following  facts  : 

1st.  It  is  on  a  permanent  basis.  Its  chartered  privileges  are  ample, 
and  it  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  whose  fixed  policy  is 
to  give  increasing  efficiency  to  the  Institution,  that  it  may  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  State. 

2d.  It  merits  confidence  from  its  past  success  and  present  condition. 
It  is  but  little  more  than  six  years  since  the  first  active  efforts  in  its  be- 
half were  commenced.  It  was  then  without  funds,  without  lands,  without 
building,  teachers  or  students.  Now  its  present  building,  with  the  grounds 
about  it  (commanding  a  scenery  surpassed  nowhere  in  ihe  State  in  beautvj, 
its  apparatus  and  cabinet — its  library  of  a  thousand  volumes,  together  with 
six  thousand  dollars  productive  funds,  are  estimated  to  be  worth  at  a  fair 
valuation  over  twenty  thousand  dollara.  There  is  upon  this  property,  no 
incumbrance  whatever.     "Freedom  from  debt"  is  a  principle  strictly  ad- 
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hered  to  by  its  TrtiBtees.  The  instraotors  are  all  educated  men,  experi- 
enced in  their  work;  and  their  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  Institation. 

The  fonr  regular  College  classes  are  now  formed.  The  present  number 
in  both  departments,  Collegiate  and  Preparatory,  is  above  sixty.  The 
character  of  the  teachers  for  piety  as  well  as  scholarship  is  well  known,  and 
the  general  deportment  of  the  students  is  highly  creditable. 

The  Institution  is  thus  a  desirable  one  for  the  education  of  our  sons 
preparatory  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  or  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
the  learned  professions,  especially  that  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  Of  tins  lat- 
ter class  studying  with  the  ministry  in  view,  there  are  in  the  Collegiate 
Department  seven,  and  in  the  preparatory  six,  making  in  sS^  thirteen. 

The  College  also  has  many  friends,  both  £ast  and  West,  so  that  thus 
far  we  can  say,  the  *^good  hand  of  our  God  has  been  upon  us.'*  This  is 
its  present  condition. 

8d.  But  permit  us  further  to  say,  that  the  work  is  jijst  begun.  We  are 
at  this  hour  in  pressing  need  of  another  College  bulling,  worth  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  dollars ;  also  of  a  boardiDg-house  for  tlie  accommodation 
of  students,  and  of  additions  to  our  library,  apparatus,  &c.,  that  our  teach- 
ers may  have  increased  facilities  for  imparting  instruction.  We  have  need 
moreover  of  funds  for  the  endowment  of  Professorships,  and  of  Scholar- 
ships for  the  assistance  of  the  young  men  in  our  churches,  who  have  the 
desire,  but  not  the  ability,  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  It  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  churches,  that  the  most  of  what  has  been  done  hitherto  for 
the  College  within  the  State,  has  been  done  by  the  ministers.  Most  of 
them,  with  their  limited  salaries,  have  given  annually  from  five  to  fifty 
dollars  each. 

WtUenherg  College, 

Three  years  since  the  Board  were  assured,  by  the  authori- 
ties of  this  Institution,  that  if  the  sum  of  $6,000,  in  addition 
to  what  had  been  previously  given,  could  be  furnished  by  the 
Society,  it  would  be  safe  to  rely  for  future  support  and  pro- 
gress upon  contributions  from  Lutheran  Churches,  and  thus 
the  Society  be  relieved  from  further  appropriations  for  its 
benefit.  The  pledge  of  $5,000  was  accordingly  given  to  the 
Institution,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  redeemed 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  annum.  This  has  been  done  for  the 
past  three  years,  leaving  $2,000  still  due. 

All  the  facts  that  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board, 
alike  show  that  the  Facul^  and  Trustees  of  this  Institution 
are  indefatigable  in  their  enorts  to  place  it  upon  a  permanent 
foundation.  They  have  obtained  subscriptions  to  their  En- 
dowment Fund,  amounting  to  some  $5,000,  during  the  last 
year. 

'  The  President  writes : 

I  trust  that  when  our  poor  churches  shall  have  been  enabled,  by  the 
aid  of  your  Society,  to  establish  the  College  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis, 
they  will  be  able  to  say  to  all  the  youth  whom  God  shall  call  to  the 
ministry,  that  they  shall  not  be  hindered  for  want  of  means  from  a  proper 
preparatory  education. 
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Chrman  Evangelical  Missouri  College. 

In  applying  for  farther  aid,  the  oonduotors  of  this  Institu- 
tion say : — 

We  gratefiilly  acknowledge  the  kind  feeling  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  your  beoevolent  Society  towards  oar  Ck>lTege,  and  the  Lord's  work 
among  as.  We  hav^e  received  another  token  of  your  sympathy  in  sending 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Guldin  to  our  Annual  Conference.  He  has  visited  oar  Col- 
lege ;  his  report  will  be  before  the  Board  in  yonr  approaching  meetings 
and  jfrom  that  reason  we  need  not  to  say  so  much  in  our  present  report  to 
increase  your  warm  interest  in  our  cause.  He  will,  and  He  may  speak  for 
it.  The  visit  of  this  venerable  brother  in  Christ  has  recreated  and  com- 
forted us,  and  it  will  be  remembered  with  great  pleasure  by  every  one  who 
abiUEed  hands  with  him. 

The  largest  number  of  students  in  the  theological  department  was 
twelve ;  three  of  whom  entered  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord  after  a  triennial 
course  of  studies.  Another  one  left  the  College  to  go  to  Texas.  Beudes 
them,  two  young  men,  who  spent  one  year  at  the  College,  left  it,  and  are 
now  employed  as  teachers  at  school.  We  had  also  for  a  while  a  former 
Catholic  Priest  in  it,  who  renounced  Popery,  joined  our  Church,  and  now 
takes  charge  of  one  of  our  churches. 

Our  Institution  received  some  aid  from  the  ^*  Fatherland  "  during  the 
past  year,  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  G.  Wall,  who  was  our  delegate 
to  the  "  Eirchentag  "  (Church  Convention)  at  Bremen.  He  also  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  library  for  our  College  of  more  than  1,500  volumes.  So  we 
were  able  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  $800,  which  remained  unpaid,  as  mentioned 
in  our  last  Report. 

The  disbursements  and  necessities  for  the  year,  from  June,  1854,  to 
1855,  are  estimated  as  follows :— Salaries  of  two  Professors,  $750 ;  Steward, 
$160, — $900.  Board,  clothing,  wages,  insurance,  food,  books,  stationery, 
repairs,  &x^,y  $1,600.    Total,  $2,400. 

Ton  wiU  see  that  our  Instructors  have  but  a  small  salary,  while  they 
are  toiling  hard.  We  wish  we  c(^ald  do  more  for  them.  The  Professors 
board  themselves.  Rev.  D.  Kroehnke,  employed  as  teacher  and  stew- 
ard, boards  with  the  students.  The  estimate  has  increased  in  the  turn 
of  $400,  awing  to  the  high  price  of  mogt  mil  the  necemties  of  life.  We 
know  not  whether  we  can  meet  all  our  expenses  with  the  sum  as  stated 
above.  Most  all  the  farmers  in  the  coanty  wherein  the  College  is  sitnated 
had  no  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes.  Potatoes  cost  now  $1  80  a  bushel  at 
St.  Louis;  there  we  will  have  to  buy  them,  and  send  them  to  the  College, 
50  miles  far.  We  can  hardly  expect  the  same  support  of  our  churches  for 
the  ensuing  year,  as  we  usually  receive  it.  The  crop  has  failed  generally, 
and  laborers  pay  high  for  food.  Looking  at  the  prospects  we  have  for  the 
next  time  could  discourage  us ;  but  lookmg  up  to  the  faithful  Lord,  whose 
assistance  we  have  experienced  hitherto,  we  keep  up  our  courage. 

Our  convictions  of  the  importance  of  beginning  a  Collegiate  Depart- 
ment have  increased.  Our  Conference  have  agreed  to  commence,  but 
whether  we  are  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  next  year,  God  knows!  If  it 
pleases  Him,  He  has  ways  and  means  at  cdl  times ! 

And  now  we  refer  to  our  earnest  appeal  made  at  the  close  of  our  last 
Report,  and  pray  you  to  take  it  into  earnest  consideration.  May  the  Lord 
direct  your  hearts  to  do  His  good  will,  and  mavHe  bless  your  efforts  to 
see  evangelical  influence  spread  over  the  great  West. 
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Pacific  University. '  {Oregon.) 

TO  TBB  BOARD  OF  DIBB0T0B8. 

Gentlemen: — At  a  meeiiDg  of  the  Trasteee  of  Tualatin  Academy  and 
Pacific  University  held  this  day,  it  was  resolyed  to  renew  our  application 
for  aid  to  your  Society,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  apply.  I 
herewith  forward  our  request. 

The  Trustees  are  happy,  while  asking  continued  aid,  to  assure  your 
Society  and  the  liberal  friends  of  our  Institntion,  that  it  has  improved  in 
character  and  prospects  during  the  year. 

An  early  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  increased  privi- 
leges, which  were  granted  in  a  new  charter,  giving  us  the  style  of  ^^  Tua- 
latin Academy  and  Pacific  University."  A  copy  of  the  charter  I  have 
forwarded  to  your  Secretary.  We  are  now  permitted  to  hold  any  amount 
of  property  within  the  limit  of  |500,000. 

The  people  around  the  Institution  have  manifested  increasing  interest 
in  its  welfare  and  prospects,  and  have  liberally  responded  to  our  appeal 
for  land  and  money.  They  have  donated  885  acres  of  land,  mostly  con- 
tiguous and  near  the  Institution,  worth  $7,700,  and  $5,800  in  money,  pay- 
able in  annual  instalments,  all  within  five  years.  We  expect  $3,500  more 
within  the  year,  and  to  secure  all  these  funds,  and  make  them  more 
valuable  as  the  lastitution  progresses.  They  will  be  used  chiefly  in  erect- 
ing buildings.  You  will  see  that  our  dependence  for  the  support  of  Col- 
legiate Professors  must  be  upon  Eastern  friends,  through  your  Society.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  prospect  of  aid  from  you  that  has  given  us  confidence  to  go 
forward,  and  the  people  confidence  in  us.  For  the  present,  our  stability, 
and  our  hope  of  being  the  almoner  of  blessings  to  tnis  land,  must  depend 
upon  your  stability,  and  our  connection  with  yon.  Our  roots  have  n6t 
gone  down  deep  enough,  or  spread  out  widely  enough,  to  give  itself  sup- 
port without  being  annually  enriched  from  abroad. 

The  students  in  the  Collegiate  Department  have  increased  in  number ; 
three  being  about  to  enter  the  Freshmen  Class,  and  eight  or  ten  others 
bein^  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The  thre^  freshmen  are  professors  of 
religion ;  two  of  them  are  looking  forward  to  the  ministry.  The  moral 
and  religious  character  of  the  Institution  has  been  with  us  its  highest  and 
most  sacred  interest. 

The  Academical  Department  has  regularly  from  80  to  60  pupils  per 
term,  which  supports  its  teachers. 

Professor  Marsh  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  University;  and, 
at  his  earnest  and  repeated  request  for  more  help,  the  Trustees  liave 
elected  £.  D.  Shattuck,  Esq.,  an  Alumnus  of  Vermont  University,  Professor 
of  Languages.    He  will  enter  upon  his  labors  in  April  next. 

We  therefore  need  more  aid  from  your  Society,  and  we  earnestly  solicit 
$1200  (twelve  hundred  dollars)  from  May  next,  die  date  of  our  half-yearly 
liayment. 

We  have  done,  and  are  doing,  all  in  our  power  to  make  this  University 
worthy  of  its  name,  although  we  thus  depend  upon  you.  The  eyes  of 
many  intelligent  citizens  turn  to  it  with  confidence  and  hope.  To  cripple 
its  strength,  or  forsake  it,  would  send  regret  and  sorrow  into  many  fami- 
'lies,  and  crush  the  awakened  aspirations  of  many  persevering  youths, — 
hopes  "and  aspirations  which  it  has  awakened,  and  which  every  Christian 
philanthropist  loves  to  see  around,  in  the  bosoms  of  our  coming  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  our  aim  that  it  shall  equal  any  Institution  in  the  land  in  the 
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fiicilities  of  education,  in  the  thoroagfanees  of  its  instraotion,  and  the  high 
oharaoter  of  its  scholars. 

We  feel  that  our  Pacific  coast,  in  all  departments  of  Society,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Church  and  ministry,  demands  the  highest  order  of  mind,  with 
superior  mental  and  moral  culture.  We  have  such  mindsl  Shall  we  have 
the  culture?  G.  H.  Atkutsoh. 

Heidelberg  College. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  the 
Trustees  of  Heidelberg  College,  through-  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Ger- 
hart,  President. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Faculty  of  Heidelberg  College,  feel  very 
thankful  to  your  Society  for  the  favorable  notice  taken  of  our  Institution, 
and  for  the  resolution  to  aid  us  in  the  amount  of  $500,  provided  tliat  the 
funds  admit  of  it.  Although  your  treasurer  has  not  oeen  able  to  remit 
this  sum  to  us,  as  we  learn  from  your  Secretary,  we  are  nevertheless  en- 
couraged by  your  action.  Our  necessities  being  as  great  as  thev  were  two 
years  ago,  aod  our  sphere  of  influence  having  been  consiaerably  en- 
larged, we  are  constrained  to  renew  our  original  application.  This  is  here- 
by done. 

The  general  posture  of  our  Institution  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Bacon  visited  us.  Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Faculty  and  Board  to  elect  another  Professor,  for  our  wants 
are  such,  that  if  our  College  is  to  be  carried  forward  at  all  sucoessfnlly, 
another  Professor  must  be  added  to  our  number.  For  his  support,  our 
chief  dependence  is  the  hope  that  your  Society  ¥nll  be  able  to  come  to  our 
effectual  relief. 

We  now  have  a  Junior  Class  in  the  classical  course,  and  all  the  classes 
in  the  scientific  course  are  for  the  second  year  fully  organized.  At  our 
Commencement,  celebrated  on  the  80th  of  June  last,  the  first  class  in  the 
scientific  course  was  gradaated.  Whilst  the  higher  classes  are  advancing 
from  yesr  to  year,  the  lower  classes  continue  to  be  fiUed  up.  Our  labors 
have  thus  increased  whilst  our  number  (four)  has  remained  the  same. 
During  the  last  summer  session  we  had  120  students  in  actual  attendance. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  that  raged  with  great  violence  in  Tif- 
fin during  the  summer,  and  to  the  general  failure  of  crops  in  Northern 
Ohio,  as  well  as  to  some  other  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify, 
our  number  is  not  as  large  at  present.  There  are  90  in  actual  attendance. 
We  expect  an  accession  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session.  The  moral 
deportment  of  our  students  generally  has  been  very  good.  But  two  cases 
have  for  a  year  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Faculty  that  demanded  se- 
vere discipline. 

The  progress  of  the  Theological  Seminary  has  been  very  encouraging. 
From  9  to  12  Students  have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  con- 
tinually for  three  years.  During  the  last  summer  9  young  men  were  dis- 
missed with  a  recommendation  to  be  recognized  by  the  church  judicato- 
ries as  applicants  for  Licensure.  Of  these  7  are  foreign  Germans,  and 
with  one  exception  are  all  able  to  speak  the  Englisli  language.  Several  of , 
them  are  able,  also,  to  officiate  in  it.  The  other  two  are  American.  Ger- 
mans, but  have  both  languages  at  their  command.  These  have  all  been 
located  at  important  points,  four  in  Ohio,  two  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
one  in  Detroit,  Michigan ;  one  in  Indiana,  and  one  in  Iowa.  At  present 
there  are  again  11  students  connected  with  the  Seminary,  of  whom  #10 
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are  foreign  Germans,  and  bnt  two  are  unable  to  speak  tbe  German  Ian* 
guage.    These,  howeyer,  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  it. 

These  statements  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  tmth  of  the  representa- 
tions given  in  oar  first  application.  Oar  Institutions  are  Anglo-German. 
Although  created  and  sustained  by  the  Synod  of  Ohio  of  tbe  German  Re- 
formed Church,  in  which  the  English  language  prevails  extensively,  yet 
her  mission  respects  mainly  the  Reformed  portion  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  German  population,  and  her  Institutions  are  designed  chiefly  to 
prepare  nious  young  Germans  of  American  or  European  birth,  not  only  to 
preach  tne  Gospel  to  the  destitute,  but  also  to  hold  direct  personal  com- 
munion with  different  classes  of  society  through  the  medium, of  two  lan- 
guages. Already  it  is  tihe  case  that  in  some  of  our  cities  and  larger  towns, 
and  at  some  places  in  the  country,  the  children  of  foreigners  require  re- 
ligious instruction  to  be  communicated  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the 
Ghospel  is  preached,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  sustained,  and  extended  among 
our  foreign  population  in  a  manner  that  the  genius  and  progress  of  our 
country  demand.  The  German  Church  keeps  pace  with  the  powerfal 
assimilating  prooess  that  is  going  forward  irresistibly  both  East  and  West. 
We  feel  convinced  that  an  exclusively  German  education  cannot  in  the 
end  meet  the  wants  of  our  country,  of  the  church,  nor  of  the  Germans 
themselves.  Our  Institutions,  we  think,  present  a  reliable  meiliura  through 
which  you  can  aid  in  accomplishing  a  momentous  work. 

Inasmuch  as  our  first  application  was  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  to  your 
Tenth  Annual  Report,  and  you  are  all  therefore  acquainted  with  tlie  facts 
stated  respectito|;  the  history  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America 
and  her  Institutions  at  TiflSn,  as  well  as  with  the  reasons  urged  to  sustain 
onr  application,  I  judge  that  any  repetition  in  this  paper  would  be  both 
out  of  place  and  unnecessary.  I  would  only  add,  therefore,  that  those 
reasons  still  exist,  and  could  be  urged  with  more  convincing  force.  Oar 
q[>here  of  influence  has  widened ;  onr  success  is  encouraging ;  but  oar  wants 
have  become  greater  and  more  urgent.    , 

The  attachment  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  to  her  original  order 
and  doctrines  as  set  forth  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  Bacon  speaks  decidedly  in  his  ^^  Report,"  has  not  diminished,  but 
is  steadily  increasing  in  onr  midst  as  the  different  narratives  of  the  state  of 
religion  by  the  classes  abundantly  testify.  Simultaneously  with  this,  an 
intelligent  aversion  to  th^  eiTors  and  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  strengthening.  Ministers  and  people  seem  generally  to  embrabe  their 
precious  {Reformation  Exponent  of  Bible  Truth  with  the  freshness  of  a 
first  love.  The  system  of  Catechetical  instruction  is  practised  with  grow- 
ing fidelity  and  zeal,  as  a  mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  children  and 
youth,  that  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  re- 
liable means,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  produce  godly  sorrow  for  sin 
and  lead  them  to  the  exercise  of  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Trusting  that  you  may  feel  justified  and  be  able  to  grant  our  Institution 
an  appropriation,  this  application  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Faculty  of  Heidelberg  College. 

The  foregoing  exhibitions,  as  well  as  the  previous  history 
of  these  Institutions,  make  it  obvious — 1.  That  they  are  as  a 
body  under  judicious  and  eflScient  management,  and  have  a 
steady  and  healthful  growth  in  all  that  fits  a  College  for  its 
appropriate  work.  2,  That  the  conductors  of  these  Institu- 
tions are  faithful  and  persevering  in  their^efiforts  to  develop 
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to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  their  own  fields.  Evidence  of 
this  has  ever  been  regarded  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
aid.  8.  That  with  united  and  persevering  efforts,  East  and 
West,  they  may  ultimately,  one  and  all,  be  placed  upon  a  per- 
manent basis.  4.  That  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  West,  ahd  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  of  which  at  periods 
not  remote  they  may  largely  avail  themselves,  the  method  of 
aid  adopted  by  the  Society  is  likely  to  make  the  least  draft 
upon  Eastern  resources,  while  Institutions  are  kept  in  efl&cient 
operation  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  communities  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  6.  That  in  consequence  of  their 
number,  and  the  urgency  of  their  wants,  the  distractions 
among  the  Churches  caused  by  the  presentation  of  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  Institutions,  which  led  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  formation  of  the  Society,  would  be  very  much  increased, 
should  it  be  now  dissolved.  6.  That  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  exercised  by  the  Board  in  the  reception  of  new  Institu- 
tions, and  the  guards  against  an  unnecessarily  protracted  dc 
pendence  upon  the  Society  on  the  part  of  those  which  are 
aided,  the  number  upon  its  list  and  consequently  the  demands 
upon  its  treasury  are  steadily  increasing.  A  peculiar  urgency, 
therefore,  exists  for  pushing  forward  its  operations  with  all 
practicable  vigor,  that  it  may  finish  its  work  in  the  older 
States,  and  employ  its  full  resources  for  the  benefit  of  Institu* 
tions  further  on  towards  the  Pacific.  It  fs  an  encouraging 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  what  may  be  given  to  Heidel- 
berg College,  some  $5000  would  be  sufficient  to  take  the  Soci- 
ety out  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

REVIVALS  AND  CONCERT  OF    PRAYER. 

We  record  the  fact  with  devout  gratitude  to  God,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  Institutions  aided  have  been  blessed  with  the  effu- 
sions of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  the  year. 

Marietta  Oollege, 

The  term  which  has  just  closed,  has  been  marked  by  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  Institution,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  record 
our  gratitude  to  God  for  his  good  hand  upon  us,  and  to  his  people  for  the 
petitions  which  they  have  put  up  in  our  behalf. 

The  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  in  February,  was  anticipa- 
ted by  many  Christians  here  witli  earnest  prayer  for  the  College.  The  day 
itself  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  Soon  aiter  we  began  to  hear  the  in- 
quiry, "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  from  that  time  until  the  close  of 
the  term,  near  the  last  of  April,  the  work  continued  quietly  and  without 
excitement.  No  foreign  help  was  called  in,  no  extraordinary  means  em- 
ployed in  the  work,  yet  the  College  has  never  witnessed  a  more  signal 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  Divine  graoe. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  work  only  about  one  third  of  the  whole  nnm- 
ber  of  stadents  were  the  professed  friends  of  Christ.  At  the  close  of  the 
term  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  having  decided  to  choose  Christ  for  their 
portion,  abont  two  thirds  of  our  beloved  pnpils  are  numbered  and  we  trust 
in  very  deed  among  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer.  I  know  that  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  your  Society  will  rejoice  with  us  in  this  great  blessing,  and 
that  they  will  unite  their  prayers  with  ours  at  the  throne  of  grace  Siat  it 
may  be  continued. 

[Pr^.  Smith.] 

Illinois  College. 

Yon  will  Join  with  us  in  thanking  God  that  Illinois  College  is  again 
viHted  toith  a  revival.  It  seems  quite  as  general  and  quite  as  hopeful  of 
great  results  as  the  revival  of  last  winter.  It  began  in  College  with  no 
special  effort  or  interest  in  any  of  the  churches,  about  one  week  before  the 
fast  for  Colleges.  That  day  was  one  of  great  interest  and  power,  and  the 
work  received  a  new  impulse.  It  is  now  (March  8d)  extending  itself  in 
the  Congregational  and  N.  S.  Presbyterian  churches  and  in  the  Female 
Academy.  ^ 

Of  the  number  of  converts  in  College  I  cannot  speak,  but  it  is  already 
considerable.  We  have  a  prayer-meeting  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  morning  prayers,  at  which  near  fifty 
students  are  generally  present.  They  are  seasons  of  the  right  hknd  of  God. 
One  after  another  of  our  young  men  there  come  out  and  declare  themselves 
on  the  Lord's  side.    Pray  for  us. 

The  revival  of  last  winter  seemed  to  be  cut  short  by  the  burning  of  our 
College  building  and  a  Christmas  vacation.  Pray  that  this  may  continue 
till  aU  are  brought  in.  I  notice  this  year  the  same  bringing  up  of  the  claims 
of  the  ministry  and  of  the  missionary  work  as  last  year.  Indeed  the  work 
commenoed  seemingly  in  connection  witli  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mun- 
ger,  returned  Missionary  from  India,  who  spent  a  Sabbath  here  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Board.  He  is  a  good  man  and  fnll  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
if  we  can  only  send  enough  such  Missionaries  I  believe  God  will  convert 
all  India.  The  Lord  blessed  his  simple  and  pious  plea  for  missions  in  In- 
dia as  the  means  of  converting  some  of  our  young  men  and  greatly  waking 
up  our  praying  students  to  prayer  and  Chrbtian  activity.  Again  I  say, 
pray  that  the  blessing  may  be  poured  upon  us  as  long  as  there  is  any  room 
to  receive  it. 

[Pres.  Stubtevant.] 

In  a  subsequent  communication  he  states  the  number  of 
hopeful  converts  at  "  eight  or  ten,"  and  says  that  of  their  last 
graduating  class,  consisting  of  ten,  nine  were  members  of 
Christian  churches. 

JSeloit  College. 

The  Fast  Day  waa  an  occasion  of  mnch  solemnity  and  interest ;  and  we 
record  with  gratitude  some  tokens  of  the  presence  and  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  College.  The  students'  meetings  have  been  well  sustained 
during  the  year  by  the  constant  attendance  of  a  large  part  of  those  who 
profess  religion,  and  there  have  been  three  or  four  cases  of  hopeful  conver- 
sion. Still  there  are  lamentable  signs  that  we  need  a  more  copious  effu- 
sion of  the  Spirit's  influence,  to  deepen  the  tone  of  piety  among  us  and 
secure  the  highest  success  of  our  wori.        y 

'  [PreB.  Chapik.] 
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Knox  College. 

The  College  has  grown  steadily  in  the  confidence  of  the  puhllc,  and  we 
have  not  heen  left  the  pastyear  without  direct  tokens  of  God's  favor 
in  the  conversion  of  souls.  We  hope  and  trust  however  that  another  year 
may  not  pass  over  us  without  more  multiplied  instances  of  conversion  than 
we  have  to  report  the  present  year.  Changes  are  going  forward,  in  con- 
nection with  a  rapid  increase  of  population  around  us,  of  a  nature  to  ahsorb 
the  attention,  and  chill  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Christians  among  us.  We 
hope  and  trust  that  iu  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  friends  of  evangelical 
education  in  the  West,  God  will  arrest  the  current  of  worldliness  and 
turn  us  again  to  himself. 

[Pres.  Blaxohabd.] 

Wixhash  OoUege. 

The  concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges  was  numerously  and  very  seriously 
attended.  The  Divine  Spirit  was  evidently  present.  A  deep  seriousness 
followed.  Daily  prayer-meetings  were  well  attended.  Several  hopeful 
conversions  occurred  and  severd  were  admitted  to  the  church.  For  thir- 
teen years  there  has  never  been  a  concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges  without 
special  soleouuty  and  special  proofs  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 

[Pres.  White.] 

WiUenberg  OoUege. 

The  session  which  has  just  dosed  (March  21st)  was  more  numerously 
attended  than  any  previous  one.  In  connection  with  the  death  of  one  of 
our  students  we  held  special  ftieetings,  preaching  every  night  in  the  chapel, 
and  five  or  six  young  men  professed  a  change  of  heart,  and  the  state  of 
piety  in  the  whole  Institution  was  greatly  improved. 

[Prof.  OONKAJ>.] 

During  a  season  of  three  or  four  weeks  last  winter,  we  enjoyed  special 
spiritual  influences,  and  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
unconverted.  Several  individuals  professed  a  hope  whose  conduct  since 
has  adorned  their  profession,  but  we  feel  greatly  tlie  want  of  a  general  re- 
vival. We  cannot  but  lament  this.  One  reason  of  it  no  doubt  is,  that  the 
President  and  Professors  in  the  Colle^ate  Department  are  so  burdened 
in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  in  their  number,  with  too  much  labor 
merely  iu  the  way  of  daily  teaching,  that  they  cannot  exert  that  moral  in- 
fluence over  the  students  by  private  intercourse  which  they  otherwise 
would.  There  are  thirty-four  candidates  for  tlie  ministry  in  the  Collegiate 
and  Preparatory  Classes. 

[Pres.  Spbiohsb.] 

We  are  happy  here  to  announce  that  the  premium  of  >$150, 
offered  in  our  Ninth  Report  for  the  best  Essay  on  Prayer  for 
Colleges,  has  been  awaraeA  Of  something  more  than  thirty 
manuscripts  submitted  to  the  Committee,  the  one  written  by 
Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College,  was  deemed  best 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  From  the  ability  with  which  it 
is  written,  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  its  discussions,  the 
fulness  of  its  details,'  its  adaptation  to  awaken  the  conacienoe, 
move  the  heart,  and  inspire  confidence  in  the  power  of  prayer 
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— ^together  with  the  ^rU  of  prayer,  which  seems  to  breathe 
through  every  page — ^it  cannot  fail  with  the  Divine  blessing 
to  become  a  most  effective  instrument  in  arousing  the  churches 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  now 
in  press. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

In  our  Ninth  Report  it  was  shown  that  the  leading  and 
most  effective  method  adopted  by  the  Church  in  diferent 
ages,  in  order  to  secure  a  properly  qualffled  ministry,  was  the 
establishment  of  Institutions  of  Iiearning.  We  will  now  call 
attention  to  the  provisions  which  have  been  made  at  different 
periods  by  endowments,  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  secure  the 
leading  ooject  of  such  Institutions. 

We  might  go  back  in  our  review  to  the  Schools  of  the 
Prophets,  which  were  evidently  in  a  great  measure  sustained 
by  charitable  contributions.  We  know  that  such  contributions 
were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  over  which  the  prophet 
Elisha  presided  at  Gilgal,  of  which  the  "  sons  of  the  prophets," 
or  students,  availed  themselves  in  a  season  of  famine ;  and  the 
argument  used  by  Gehazi,  the  avaricious  servant  of  Elisha, 
with  the  departing  Naaman,  in  order  to  secure  a  gilft,  was  the 
affirmatioii  that  two  indigent  students  had  just  then  arrived 
from  Mount  Ephraim  to  join  the  School  of  the  Prophets. 

But  we  need  not  search  the  records  of  the  past  for  scattered 
and  incidental  notices  which  might  indicate  the  views  and  the 
practice  of  the  Church  in  each  successive  age.  By  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century,  we  come  into  the  comparatively 
clear  light  of  history.  The  question  is  not  yet  settled  by  ec- 
clesiastical historians,  whether  previously  to  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Alexandrine  teachers  enjoyed  anv  public  stipends. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  when  Constantine  em- 
braced Christianity  he  made  public  provision  for  the  payment 
of  regular  salaries  to  the  teachers  of  Christian  schools,  and 
gave  his  assistance  in  sustaining  poor  scholars.  On  the  au- 
fliority  of  Mosheim,  schools  were  established  by  him  and  suc- 
ceeding Christian  Emperors  in  many  of  the  towns.  Libraries 
were  also  formed,  and  literary  men  encouraged  by  stipends,  by 
privileges,  and  by  honors. 

While  cathedral  schools  flourished  from  the  fifth  century 
onward,  vast  sums  appear  to  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Bishops,  by  means  of  which  they  could  educate  chari- 
tably a  competent  number  of  men  to  fill  the  sacred  offices  of 
the  Church.     The  Convent  of  lona,  to  which'  allusion  was 
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made  in  our  Ninth  Beport,  was  possessed  of  a  valuable  libniy, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  facilities  requisite  to  a  thorough 
course  of  study.  In  the  College  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  said  to 
,  have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick,  and'  modelled  after  the 
School  of  lona,  "  foreign  students  were  supported,  and  gratui- 
tously furnished  with  lodging,  diet,  clothes  and  books.  Mul- 
titudes, both  of  the  nobility  and  commoners  of  England,  were 
educated  here  without  charge." 


ORIGIN  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

We  may  now  look  at  Universities  and  Colleges,  the  Insti- 
tutions that  next  rose  into  being.  They  had  their  origin,  as 
was  shown  in  a  previous  Eeport,  in  the  demands  of  the  Church 
for  a  competent  ministry.  As  they  reach  down  into  our 
times,  and  nave  had  so  much  to  do  in  giving  shape  to  the  In- 
stitutions of  this  country,  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  of 
their  origin,  their  objects,  the  methods  adopted  to  secure  those 
objects,  and  their  practical  workings,  cannot  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  in  respect  to  the  enterprise  in  which  the 
Society  is  engaged.  The  facts  now  to  be  stated  have  been 
derived  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  but  those  which  have 
special  reference  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford 
were  taken  principally  frora  the  Eeport  of  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Commission,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
1852,  and  published  in  a  folio  of  742  pages. 

The  students  who  resorted  to  Oxford  in  early  times  lived 
in  the  houses  of  the  townspeople.  At  one  time  they  were  to 
be  found  even  in  taverns,  hovels,  and  the  turrets  of  the  city 
walls.  In  some  cases  a  number  of  youths  sujSScient  to  support 
an  authorized  teacher,  who  was  a  Master  of  Arts,  or  a  graduate 
in  one  of  the  superior  Faculties,  occupied  with  him  a  whole 
tenement,  which  then  bore  the  name  of  Inn,  Hostel,  House,  or 
Hall.  These  were  originallv  mere  boarding-houses  established 
by  the  various  religious  orders  for  students  of  their  own  fra- 
ternities, in  which  the  scholars  lived  together  under  certain 
superintendence.  At  first  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  business  of  instruction.  -  This  was  conducted  entirely 
by  the  University. 

COLLEGES  DESIGNED  TOR  THE  INDIGENT. 

The  great  majority  of  students  in  ancient  times  were  very 
poor,  and  many  were  even  mendicants.    "  When  I  was  a  lad, 
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says  Luther,  "  I  was  wont  to  go  out  with  my  companions 
b^ging  food  for  our  sustentation,  while  we  were  at  school." 
In  one  of  these  exneditions  they  sang  their  carols  before  the 
door  of  Madame  Cotia,  and  Luther  was  invited  in,  and  treated 
by  her  as  a  son,  and  supported  till  he  went  to  the  Universitj. 
Licenses  to  beg  were  issued  by  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, or  his  commissary,  so  late  as  the  year  1572.  Colleges 
were  originally  established  for  the  sole  l}enefit  of  ^'  poor  stu- 
dents." This  IS  made  obvious  by  the  expressed  intentions  of 
their  founders, by  the  phraseology  of  their  statut;es,and  the  limited 
amount  of  aid  granted  to  the  incumbents  of  fellowships,  schol- 
arships, &c.,  as  well  as  by  the  smallness  of  an  income  from  other 
sources,  on  the  ground  of  which  all  claim'  to  such  aid  was  for- 
feited. The  founders  designed  to  supply  poor  st;udents  so  long 
as  they  were  poor,  and  so  long  as  they  were  students,  but  no 
longer,  with  a  maintenance  decent  ana  honest,  but  of  a  very 
frugEd  character.  The  Boyal  Commissioners  say,  '^  In  an  age 
when  learning  was  regarded  as  ignoble  by  the  great,  and  when 
nearly  all  but  the  great  were  poor,  persons  willing  to  enter  the 
University  as  students  could  hardly  be  found,  except  among 
the  poor."  At  Balliol  College,  the  Fellows  were  at  first  al- 
lowed for  their  commons,  or  daily  food,  one  penny  each  on 
week  days,  and  two  pence  on  Sunoay^.  Sixty  years  after  the  , 
foundation  of  the  College,  it  was  raised  t&  eleven  pence  a 
week ;  and  two  centuries  later,  to  sixteen  pence  a  week  for 
conuDQons,  together  with  twenty  shillings  and  eight  pence  aa 
an  allowance  for  salary.  The  Colleges  founded  even  after  the 
Reformation  appear  to  have  partaken  of  this  eleemosynary 
character,  although  change  of  times  led  to  a  nominal  augmen- 
tation of  the  emoluments  of  Fellows. 


ORIGIN  OF  COLLEGE  ENDOWMENTS. 

At  first,  support  was  afforded  to  many  students  as  an  alms 
by  the  crown,  tne  nobility,  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and 
the  monasteries.    But  these  ^^  exhibitions,"  *  as  such  benefac- 


*  Ad  exhibition,  as  that  term  is  now  used,  is  something  like  a  College  0ehol- 
arahip,  in  the  gift  of  a  particular  school,  oompany,  Ac.,  bat  the  exhibitioner  haa 
no  priTileges  beyond  the  peeaniary  emolament^  and  it  does  not  interfere  with 
his  sitting  for  an  ordinary  scholarship.  In  Garobridge  Upiyersity  there  are 
exhibitions  for  students  in  the  gift  of  the  following  Companies  in  liondon,  TizL: 
Bowyers,  Carpenters^  Clothmakers^  Cordwainers,  Cutlers,  Fishmongers,  Gold- 
arniih^  Grocery  Haberdashers^  Leather  Sellen^  Mercers^  Merehant  Tailon^ 
Salteri^  and  Skiimen» 
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tions  were  called,  often  expired  with  the  benefitctor,  or  coBsed 
from  other  causes,  and  a  desire  naturally  grew  up  in  benevo- 
lent minds,  to  perpetuate  their  charity.  JPhis,  however,  could 
not  be  done,  except  by  placing  endowments  in  the  hands  of 
corporate  bodies.  The  privileges  of  incorporation  had  been 
acquired  'by  many  Monastic  Institutions;  and  it  was  through 
Monasteries  and  Hospitals  that  those  who  desired  to  give 
support,  even  to  secular  students — or  those  not  bound  hrjr 
monastic  vows  or  rules — sought  at  first  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  several  religious  Orders 
nad  obtained  possession  of  Houses  in  Oxford,  which  contained 
secular  students,  and  exercised  great  influence  in  the  Universi- 
ty. The  early  history  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  Oxford;  and,  both  in  France  and  England, 
there  was  a  fierce  contest  between  the  Friars  and  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  dominant  in  the  Universities. 

From  these  elements  the  Collegiate  system  was  formed. 
The  first  regular  College,  and  the  type  of  all  the  rest,  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  Merton  College,  founded  by 
Walter  de  Merton,  and  chartered  a.  d.  1264.  In  this  Insti- 
tution was  fully  realized  the  idea  of  a  self-governing  Society, 
with  perpetual  succession,  distinct  from  the  Monastic  Ordeia, 
established  in  Oxford  itself  and  designed  mainly  to  support 
scholars.  Such  Institutions  were  c«Jled  Colleges,  from  the 
term  which,  in  the  purer  days  of  the  Latin  language,  signified 
an  incorporated  Society,  or  body  politic,  and  they  sustained  to 
the  Universi^  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  the  individual 
states  of  this  U  nion  to  the  General  Government.  One  of  the 
motives  of  the  founder  of  Merton  College,  was  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  regular  clergy,  more  especially  that  of  the 
Mendicant  Friars.  The  founders  of  most  of  the  older  Colleges 
now  in  existence  were  probably  influenced  bv  similar  motives. 
The  example  of  Merton  was  rapidly  followed  and  extensively 
imitated  in  Oxford,  in  Cambridge,  and  perhaps  other  Univer- 
sities, and  thus  complete  independence  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
in  the  work  of  education  was  finally  secured. 

This  revolution  was  very  much  facilitated  by  the  fiwst,  that 
the  abuses  of  Monasteries  had  become  so  great  and  flagrant, 
that  the  inclination  for  building  them  essentially  declined  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1526,  obtained, 
from  Pope  Clement  VII.,  a  bull  for  the  suppression  of  twenty- 
two  monasteries.  One  of  these,  and  that  the  earliest  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Monastic  establishments  in  Oxford,  he 
chose  as  the  site  of  Cardinal  College,  now  called  Christ  Church 
College.    Thus  the  Collegiate  system,  to  a  great  extent^  was 
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built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Monastic  system ;  and  one  of  its 
chief  peculiarities  was,  that  temporan/ provisions  for  the  benefit 
of  students  were  cJyandoned  for  perTnanent  foundations  in  the  shape 
of  fellowships^  scholarships^  Ac,  None  were  originally  edu- 
cated at  Colleges,  except  such  as  W6d*e  upon  some  of  these 
foundations. 

The  nineteen  Colleges  now  existing  in  Oxford,  were 
founded  at  successive  periods  from  a.  d.  1249  to  1714.  From 
time  to  time  they  received  additional  benefactions,  their  landed 
estates  increased  in  value,  and  accumulations  were  made  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  till  their  united  annual  income  from  endow- 
ments is  supposed  to  be  not  much  less  than  £150,000.  This 
is  exclusive  of  what  is  paid  by  the  students,  and  also  exclusive 
of  the  revenues  of  the  University,  as  distinct  from  the  Col- 
leges. 

The  revenues  at  Cambridge  are  also  very  great,  though 
considerably  less  than  those  at  Oxford.  At  the  former  tiiere 
are  also  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  free  and 
open  to  competition  for  the  whole  University,  amounting  |to 
upwards  of  £1,800  per  annum,  three  fourths  of  which 'is 
^ven  for  Classics  and  English  composition,  and  the  remainder 
K>r  mathematics.  The  amount  of  the  annual  prizes  at  the 
disposition  of  the  different  Colleges  in  that  University  is  about 
£600,  two  thirds  of  which  is  given  for  the  encouragement  of 
classical  literature. 

The  same  system  of  permanent  foundations  also  prevails  in 
other  countries. 

From  an  estimate  made  some  years  since,  it  appeared  that 
the  annual  income,  from  bursaries  in  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Scotland,  was  $33,986,  making  an  average  of  $65 
to  each  of  the  528  inouml^nts.  Students  in  the  Dissenting 
Academies  or  Colleges  of  England  have  board,  lodging,  and 
education  gratuitously  provided  for  a  term  of  years,  and  have 
also  an  opportunity,  m  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  of  realiz- 
ing something  from  stations,  of*  congregations,  to  which  they 
are  sent  as  supplies.  During  the  last  year  the  Congregational 
Board  of  Education  in  England  reported  '^  Students  in  train- 
ing, boarded  and  lodged,  29."  In  the  way  of  stipends,  helps, 
&C.,  for  students,  nearly  all  the  Cantons  in  Switzerland  have 
cantonid  or  family  funds  or  foundations  'The  system  of 
bursaries  is  in  full  vigor  in  Germany.  Every  Faculty  in  the 
different  Universities,  every  Academy,  every  noble  Kunily  of 
importance  have  bursaries,  or  free  tcAles,  at  their  disposal. 
These  vary  in  value  from  £10  to  £40  a  year,  and  cease  at  the 
termination  of  the  Academical  curriculum.'  In  the  University 
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of  Leipsic,  in  addition  to  the  foundations  for  professorehipg, 
tiiere  are  nearly  a  thousand  "  stipendia  "  for  students,  belong- 
ing to  certain  families,  towns,  &c.,  the  most  of  which  pay  a 
yearly  rent  of  $80. 

Since  the  Eeformation,  in  every  Protestant  country  of 
Europe,  fellowships,  bursaries,  scholarships,  &c.^  have  been 
connected  with  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  ministers; 
and,  while  temporary  provisions,  at  different  times,  have,  to  a 
large  extent,  been  made,  yet^  for  the  last  five  or  six  hundred 
years,  permanent  foundationa  have  been,  in  those  countries,  the 
main  dependence  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  provisions  for  the 
education  of  her  ministry.  ' 


PRAOTICAL  WORKINGS  OF  ENDOWMENTS. 

[Under  this  head,  particular  reference  was  had  to  the  endowments  of 
Oxford  University,  showing  the  extent  to  which  fonnders'  statutes  had  be- 
oome  either  impracticable  or  absnrd,  by  mnltiplied  roTolntions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  Ohnroh,  in  society  at  large,  in  the  vahie  of  money,  dw  ^ 
bat  its  publication  has  been  deferred,  not  only  from  regard  to  the  length  of 
thefpresent  Report,  bat  with  a  view  of  considering,  in  connection  wi^fa  it,  the 
onditums  proper  to  be  attached  to  scholarships  and  other  endowments.] 


ENDOWMENTS  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

In  our  own  country,  it  has  ever  been  regarded  as  essential 
to  a  College,  that  there  be  endowments  for  the  support  of  Pro* 
fessors  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  secure  the  constant  presence 
of  an  adequate  Board  of  Instruction,  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  students,  together  with  the  requisite  appliances  for, 
these  instructors,  in  the  shape  of  Libraries,  Apparatus,  Seci- 
tation  and  Lecture  Booms,  as  well  as  buildings  more  or  less 
for  the  accommodation  of  students.  Our  ancestors,  in  their 
deep  poverty,  began  the  work  of  founding  Colleges.  Among 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England  was  to  be  found  a  larger 
proportion,  perhaps,  of  learned  men  than  was  ever  known  in 
any  other  community.  More  of  the  first  ministers  and  magis- 
trates of  New  England  were  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  than  in  any  other.  They  brought  with  them  not 
only  their  love  of  learning,  but  their  experience  in  reference 
to  the  Collegiate  system.  The  altered  circumstances  in  which 
ihey  found  themselves  rendered  necessary  many  important 
moaifications  of  that  system  as  it  existed  in  the  Mother 
country.  Endowments^  however,  were  regained  as  indispen- 
sable. 
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As  early  as  1636,  they  sa^ :  "  The  Lord  was  pleased  to 
direct  the  hearts  of  the  magistrates  to  think  of  erecting  a 
school  or  college,  and  that  speedily,  to  be  a  nursery  of  know* 
ledge  in  these  aeserts,  and  supply  for  posterity."    At  a  sabse- 

auent  period,  they  use  the  following  language:  "  As  we  were 
[linking  and  consulting  how  to  effect  this  great  work,  it 
pleased  God  to  stir  up  the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Harvard,  a  godly 
gentleoian,  and  a  lover  of  learning  there  living  amongst  ua, 
to  give  one  half  of  his  estate,  it  l^ing  in  all  about  £1,700, 
towards  the  erecting  of  a  College,  and  all  his  Library."  The 
venerable  men  who  founded  Yale  College,  limited  m  means 
but  strong  in  fidth,  brought  forward  each  his  books,  and  said: 
''I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  College  in  this 
Colony." 

Two  particulars  must  here  be  mentioned,  in  which  these 
Colleges  di£Eered  from  those  of  {he  Mother  country,  viz.: 
1.  The  benefits  of  the  endowments,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
were  shared  alike  by  all  the  students,  so  that  the  distmction 
between  ** foundation"  and  "independent"  members,  between 
rich  and  poor,  between  those  destined  for  the  ministry  and  the 
oth6r  professions,  was  unknown.  Our  fathers  went  upon  the 
grand  principle  of  educating  mind  for  service  not  only  in  the 
Church  but^also  in  the  civil  State.  Their  leading  object,  it  is 
true,  i|i  founding  Colleges,  was  to  provide  a  ministry,  but  then 
their  views  had  a  vastly  wider  scope — ^the  fruits  of  wnich  have 
appeared  in  untold  blessings  on  the  nation. 

2.  The  endowments  were  committed  to  Boards  of  Trust, 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  their  avails.  The  term 
"Fellows,"  as  at  Yale,  might  enter  into  the  style  of  the  corpo- 
ration ;  but  its  .members,  unlike  the  Fellows  of  English 
Universities,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  of  the  College, 
were  distinct  &om  the  teaching  body,  and  had  no  salary. 
This  was  an  eminently  wise  arrangement,  and  it  at  once  and 
effectually  shut  the  door  against  some  of  the  most  serious  evils 
felt  at  Oxford.  There,  the  Fellows  mainly  constituted  not 
only  die  teaching  and  the  corporate,  but  the  salaried  body. 
The  temptation  to  perversion  of  funds  consequently  became 
prodigious ;  and,  as  human  nature  is,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that,  in  the  £sk^  of  the  most  explicit  statutes  and  solemn 
oaths,  they  should  divide  among  themselves  surplus  revenues, 
or  use  them  in  the  purchase  of  benefices,  to  <u:aw  off  more 
rapidly  from  Oxford  the  incumbents  of  foundations. 

The  main  reasons  why  our  ancestors  did  no  more  to  supply 

Sermanent  provisions  for  the  special  benefit  of  indigent  stu- 
ents  are  believed  to  be  not  any  want  of  confidence  in  them. 
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bat  the  deep  poverty  of  tlie  colonists^  and  their  hope  of  sud 
from  the  State.  At  a  Oeneral  Court  of  the  oolony  of  New 
Haven,  in  1644,  '*  The  proposition  for  the  relief  of  poor 
scholars  at  Cambridge  was  mllj  approved  o^  and  therenpon 
it  was  ordained  that  Joshua  Atwater  and  William  Davis  snail 
receive  of  everj  one  in  this  plantation,  whose  heart  is  willing 
*  to  contribute,  a  peck  of  wheat  or  the  value  of  it"  This  prop- 
osition seenls  to  have  had  its  ori^n  in  ^^Mr.  Shepard,  Pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Cambridge  in  tne  Bay,"  and  was  made  on 
the  broad  principle  'Hhat  children  (to  what  colony  soever 
they  belong)  being  fit  for  learning,  but  their  {)arents  not  able 
to  bear  the  whole  charges,  might  be  better  trained  up  for  the 
public  service." 

Thomas'  HoUis,  founder  of  the  HoUis  Professorship  at 
Cambridge,  also  made  provision  for  an  annual  bounty  of  ^£10 
apiece  to  several  young  men  devoted  to  the  ministiy;  and 
the  Berkely  donation,  at  Yale  Collc^,  was  expressly  intended 
to  support  ''Scholars  of  the  House.  For  nearly  two  hundred 
years  in  the  history  of  this  country,  almost  all  provisions 
for  the  benefit  of  indigent  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  were  made  ia 
direct  connection  with  Institutions  of  Learning.  During  the  last 
thirty  or  forl^  years  Education  Societies  have  done  great  ser- 
vice, but  their  history  only  places  in  a  stronger  light  the  im- 
portance of  permanent  foundations  for  this  object  in  our  Col- 
leges and  Theological  Seminaries. 

PRESENT  TENDENCY  OP  COLLEGES. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  as  a  nation,  where  that 
which  at  first  was  impossible  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
eminently  desirable.  Yale  College  is  understood  to  hold 
funds  to  the  amount  of.  nearly  $50,000,  the  avails  of  which 
are  appropriated  fix)m  year  to  year  for  the  benefit  of  students, 
either  graduates  or  undergraduates.  About  one  third  of  the 
above  amount  is  for  indigent  students  who  have  the  ministry 
in  view,  and  some  $13,000  for  prizes.  The  corporation  of 
the  College  also  give  prizes  directly  from  the  College  treasury, 
and  appropriate  annually  more  than  $1,000  for  the  remission 
of  the  tuition  of  indigent  students.  Amherst  College  has  a 
fimd,  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  of  more  than  $50,000.  This  fund  pays  the  entire 
term  bills  of  nearly  sixty  students. 

The  tendency  among  the  Colleges  and  Theological  Semi- 
naries of  this^  country  at  the  present  time,  is  very  strong  to 
accumulate  provisions  for  the  ben^t  of  the  indigent,  especially 
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m  tbe  shape  of  Permanent  JSkholarsk^^  the  availa  of  which 
maj  be  used  in  the  payment  of  taitaon,  or  awarded  as  prizes, 
or  applied  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  student.  The 
"Alumni  Association"  of  Harvard  Oolleffe  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  Glass  Scholarships  of  $2,000  each,  the  amount  to  be 
fimdedf  and  the  interest  applied  to  ike  support  of  the  incumr 
bent,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  class,  A  iriend  of  Mid- 
dlebury  College  offered  to  the  Corporation  $10,000  as  a  per- 
manent fund  to  aid  worthy  young  men  in  obtaining  a  liberal 
education,  provided  the  Trustees  would  secure,  in  addition, 
$20,000  for  the  same  general  purpose.  It  is  understood  that 
entire  amount  is  very  nearly  raised.  The  New  York  Uni- 
versity holds  100  scholarships  of  $1,000  or  $1,500  each. 
Hamilton  College  has  recently  obtained  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $60,000,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  in  the 
shape  of  permanent  and  limited  scholarships.  Geneva  College, 
N.  X .,  has  taken  the  title  of  "  Hobart  Free  College,"  in  con- 
sequence of  a  recent  munificent  donation  by  the  corporation 
«f  Trinity  Church,  given  on  condition  that  henceforth  no 
charge  be  made  for  tuition  or  rent  of  College  rooms  to  any 
undergraduate  student.  Princeton  College  is  engaged  in  a 
successful  effort  to  raise  $100,000,  in  the  shape  of  Permanent 
Scholarships  of  $1,000  each.  La  Fayette  Cc^lege,  at  Easton, 
Fa.,  has  recently  raised  $100,000  for  temporary  and  permanent 
Scholarships;  I)elaware  College,  $50,000;  Oberlin  College* 
Ohio,  $100,000;  Antioch 'College,  Ohio,  $200,000;  and 
South  Hanover  College,  la.,  $40,000.  A  beginning  has  also 
been  made  at  Lane  Theologiccd  Seminary,  and  at  most  Western 
C<^lege3.  The  larger  portion  of  these  Scholarships  at  some 
of  the  Institutions  named,  are  temporary,  and  designed  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  revenue^  and  benefit  the  student  only 
so  far  as  iuition  is  concerned.  Our  Colleges  need  a  class  of 
Permanent  Scholarships,  whose  avails  may  go  beyond  the 

Sayment  of  tuition,  and  be  applicable,  under  appropriate  con- 
itions,  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  student. 
In  some  of  the  Western  States,  however,  the  Scholarship 
plan  has  been  pushed  to  extremes,  and  cannot  fail  to  react 
disastrously  upon  the  Colleges  concerned  in  it.  An  Institu- 
tion, connected  with  a  certain  denomination  in  Ohio,  where 
the  tuition  was  $80,  agreed,  for  that  sum  paid  down,  to  give  a 
certificate  for  eight  years^  tuition,  and  Scholarships  were  sold 
at  this  rate  all  over  the  State.  The  hope  probably  was,  that 
a  large  portion  of  them,  like  circulating  bank-notes,  would 
never  return ;  and  yet  it  is  reported  that  some  600  students 
were  thrown  into  the  Institution  in  a  single  year,  only  30  or 
40  of  whom  were  in  the  Collegiate  Department.    This  was 
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very  much  lilcB  the  ruBh  of  bill  holders  to  some  sospeeted 
bank.  It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  the  whole  Ck>llege  systaa 
is  thus  degraded,  although  a  particular  Institution  may  secuie 
a  mushroom  growth,  that  leads  unthinking  multitudes  to 
regard  our  older  Colleges,  and  those  patterned  after  them,  which 
can  only  count  students  by  tens  or  it  may  be  by  the  hundred, 
as  mere  relics  of  the  dark  ages,  and  destined  to  a  speedy  ob- 
livion. 

NOBLB  BENEFACTION  OF   DR.  NOTT. 

But  the  past  year  has  been  signalized  by  the  noblest  bene- 
faction of  the  present,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  age,  for  the 
purposes  of  Collegiate  Education.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
venerable  Dr.  Nott,  President  of  Union  College,  has  com- 
mitted to  the  Trustees  of  that  Institution  the  sum  of  $600,000| 
to  be  invested  by  them  for  the  following  objects,  viz. :  1.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  Nine  Professor- 
ships ;  2.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  for  Six  Assistant  Professor- 
ships ;  8.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  for  an  Astronomical  Obs^^ 
vatory ;  4.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  for  Sixty  Auxiliary 
Scholarships ;  6.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  for  Sixty  Prize 
Scholarships;  6.  Forty-five  thousand  dollars  for  Nine  Prize 
Scholarships  for  Graduates  or  Fellowships ;  7.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  College  Cemetery ;  8.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Apparatus ;  9.  Five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Text-books ;  10.  Thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  an  "Eclectic  Library;"  11,  Five  thousand  doUare 
for  a  Cabinet  of  Geological  Specimens;  12.  Five  thousand 
dollars  for  a  Historical  Cabinet;  13.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
for  a  Lecture  Fund ;  14.  The  residue  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  selection  of  candidates  for  Scholarships  "preference 
must  always  be  given  to  those  requiring  material  aid,  and  of 
a  decidedly  religious  character ;  "  and  the  candidates  for 
^Auxiliary  Scholarships  and  for  Prize  Scholarships  for  under- 
graduates, must  solemnly  promise  that  while  they  continue  to 
receive  the  avails  of  any  Scholarship  they  will  "  neither  use 
tobacco,  in  any  of  its  forms,  nor  spirituous  liquors,  either 
habituallv or  occasionally,  as  a  beverage,"  and  that  they  "will 
punctually  attend  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
other  prescribed  exercises  of  the  College  on  other  days  of  the 
week."  If  millions  were  in  a  similar  way  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  diff^ent  American  Colleges,  an  untold  amount  of 
good  could  be  accomplished  in  the  cause  of  Christian  learning. 
One  million  of  dollars,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  would  fumi^ 
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$100  annnally  to  six  hundred  youDg  men.  Such  an  endow- 
ment)  distributed  equally  among  twenty  Christian  Institutions^ 
would  make  $50,000  to  each ;  and,  so  fisur  as  pecuniary  risk  ia 
concerned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  safer  investment 

INCREASE  OF  THIS  TENDENCY. 

The  tendency  now  under  consideration  to  increase  College 
Endowments,  and  especially  those  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
indigent  students,  is  very  much  quickened  by  two  causes  (not 
to  mention  others),  viz. :  1..  Multiplied  facilities  for  commu- 
nication, which  render  the  most  distant  points  easily  accessible, 
which  virtually  obliterate  State  lines,  and  destroy  what  have 
usually  been  denominated  "  fields  of  Colleges."  As  the  bar- 
riers are  thus  broken  down,  which  created  not  only  the  neces- 
sity for  a  given  Institution,  but  a  sort  of  security  troxa  compe- 
tition, while  comparatively  destitute  of  facilities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  distant  Colleges  are  in  e£Fect  brought  near 
each  other,  and  the  feeble  stand  forth  in  disparaging  contrast 
with  the  strong.  Slight  influences  will  often  determine  the 
choice  of  students.  As  a  consequence.  Institutions  are  led 
more  and  more  to  depend  upon  permanent  provisions,  and 
especially  those  designed  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  young 
men,  which  can  be  used  and  controlled  by  the  College  au- 
thorities. The  munificent  endowments  at  IJnion  College,  for 
all  departments  of  the  work  of  education,  will  operate  among 
Colleges  in  this  country  very  much  like  a  disturbance  of  the 
level  of  the  ocean  in  some  one  pointy  which  produces  a  move- 
ment i^t  every  other  point 

2.  Increased  expensiveness  of  living,  together  with 
an  advance  in  the  cost  of  an  education,  will  also  create  a 
strong  necessity  for  the  means  of  furnishing  students  with 
material  aid,  that  they  may  be  able  to  complete  a  thorough 
course  of  study.  One  feature  pervades  the  applications  for 
aid  which  have  come  before  the  Board  at  the  present  meeting, 
viz.,  increase  in  the  salaries  of  College  officers,  rendered 
necessary  by  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  con- 
sumption. The  same  causes  will  aflfect  students,  and  multiply 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an  education  on  the  part 
of  the  indigent.  The  influence  of  Collets  will  thus  be  seri- 
ously curtailed.  Their  power  for  good,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  depend  aWne  upon  buildings,  libraries,  appa- 
ratus, and  able  instructors ;  those  instructors  need  minis  upon 
which  they  can  operate,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  may  use 
these  appliances.     All  the  Institutions  connected  with  the 
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Society  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  point  with  anxious 
interest. 

Some  diminution  in  the  number  of  students  at  Beloit  Col- 
lege occurred  during  the  last  year;  of  which  the  President 
says,  "  it  is  due  mainly  to  diflSculties  experienced  by  the  students 
in  obtaining  accommodations  on  reasonable  terms,  and  to  ex- 
aggerated reports  respecting  the  exj^nsiveness  of  living  here. 
The  difficulty  has  been  relieved,  in  part,  by  arrangements  for 
boarding  clubs,  but  something  more  is  evidently  necessaiy. 
There  is  a  stern  necessity  for  aid  to  students  in  the  preparatory 
course." 

The  Trustees  of  Iowa  College  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
raise  $6,000  within  that  State,  of  which  amount  $2,000  axe 
for  the  founding  of  four  permanent  Scholarships  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  of  the  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
gent young  men,  and  so  much  of  the  remainder  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  their  wants  for  the  current  year.  A  similar, 
and  deeply  felt,  necessity  exists  at  all  the  Institutions  aided  by 
the  Society ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  those  designed  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  Germans  and  their  descendants. 

The  President  of  Wittenberg  College  says:  "There  are 
thirty-four  candidates  for  the  ministry  m  the  different  Col- 
legate  and  Preparatory  Classes.  If  we  had  only  more  bene- 
ficiary aid,  tlys  number  would  be  greatly  increased.  A  la;i^ 
Sroportion  of  our  young  men  are  the  children  of  foreign 
fermans,  who  are  generally  poor ;  and  although  the  Church 
desires  it,  and  they  themselves  see  the  importance  of  a  full  Col* 
lejfiate  course,  few  will  venture  upon  a  course  of  preparation 
without  some  previous  aid."  Out  of  eleven  Theological  Stu- 
dents at  the  German  Institution  in  Missouri,  only  two  pay  any 
part  of  their  expenses.  The  others  are  "  all  beneficiaries,  who 
being  quite  poor,  have  to  receive  board,  clothing,  books,  Ac" 

METHOD  or  INCREASING  THE  POWER  OF  COLLEGES. 

The  question,  how  we  can  bring  the  advantages  of  the 
Colleges  aided  within  the  reach  of  the  greatest  number  of 
minds,  is  one  of  very  deep  interest. 

In  the  settlement  of  this  question,  one  of  the  very  first 
suggestions  to  be  made  is,  that  we  should  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  needless  multiplication  of  Colleges.  That  wondrous 
revolution  in  respect  to  facilities  of  communication,  already 
alludedf  to,  not  only  brings  Institutions  at  distant  points  into 
the  same  neighborhood,  but,  to  no  small  extent,  diminishes  the 
necessity  of  multiplying  their  number ;  although  it  is  idle  to 
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suppose  that  any  revolution  can  occur  in  this  country  which 
will  concentrate  all  our  students  in  a  few  Metropolitan  Insti* 
tutions.  Were  this  possible,  it  would  be  against  the  interests 
of  students  in  a  pecuniary,  moral,  and  religious,  not  to  say 
literary  sense,  and  not  less  against  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  American  Colleges,  that 
they  are  not  concentrated  into  one  vast  University,  but  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  among  the  people ;  each  one  filling  its 
sphere,  availing  itself  of  local  associations  and  local  sympathies, 
and  standing  up  there  as  the  visible  and  ever  present  repre* 
sentative  of  liberal  and  Christian  learning.  Each  one,  with 
its  Faculty,  identifying  themselves  with  public  interests  in 
Church  and  State,  and  tnrowing  their  influence  into  the  various 
channels  through  which  the  public  mind  may  be  reached, 
and  Christian  society  organized;  with  their  Public  Com- 
mencements, calling  out  multitudes  from  city  and  town, 
from  forest,  prairie,  and  grove,  kindling,  a  desire'in  the  minds 
of  young  men  for  the  advantages  they  oflfer ;  sending  abroad 
on  every  hand,  through  their  Alumni,  an  influence  that  is  felt 
in  all  the  high  places  of  power,  and,  like  stationary  engines  at 
'  the  head  of  incnned  planes,  lifting  society  to  their  own  exalted 
level. 

No  one,  it  is  true,  can  rise  at  once  to  the  fulness  of  its 
power.  Each  must  have  a  beginning ;  and  the  simple  fact 
that  this  is  feeble,  is  no  just  ground  for  concluding  that  it  is 
not  needed,  or  that  it  will  not,  in  due  time,  reach  maturitv 
and  vastness  of  strength.  But,  after  all,  the  demand  for  sucn 
Institutions  in  the  nation  is  not  unlimited,  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  assume  the  contrary  in  regulating  the  supply. 
Feeble  and  starveling  Colleges,  dragging  out  an  uncertain  ex- 
istei^ce,  with  disheartened  Trustees,  with  Instructors  dispirited 
and  operating  languidly  upon  a  handful  of  students,  can  never 
do  the  work  demandea  by  the  Church  or  the  State. 

The  history  of  Colleges  in  this  country,  and  every  other, 
goes  to  show,  as  was  stated  in  our  last  Report,  "  thai  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  higher  instruction  to  be  unpopular  to  the  extent 
of  being  an  unmarketable  commodity^  Provisions  therefore 
must  be  made  on  a  large  scale  in  our  Colleges,  which  will  so 
reduce  the  expense  of  an  education,  that  their  advantages  can 
be  brought  within  the  range  of  those  whom  society  needs  as 
educated  men.  If,  then,  two  Colleges,  or  on/e^  can  really  do 
the  work  of  three^  how  much  better  for  the  Church,  for  the 
nation,  and  for  the  interests  of  Christian  learning,  that  the 
funds  expended  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  two  should  be 
concentrated  upon  the  one,  and,  if  not  demanded  in  other 
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departments,  put  in  the  form  of  Scholarships  for  the  benefit  of 
joun^  men.  The  number  of  students  is  thus  increased  because 
&cilities  are  furnished;  the  field  of  usefulness  for  the  College 
Instructors  employed  is  so  enlarged  as  to  make  them  feel  that 
it  is  worthy  of  their  best  ener^es ;  the  supernumeraries,  equal 
perhaps  in  capacity,  are  saved  for  other  departments  of  labor, 
where  educated  mind  is  demanded,  and  society  is  every  where 
a  gainer. 

On  a  given  field,  and  within  certain  limits,  the  Society, 
year  by  year,  has  to  ao  with  this  question  of  the  multiplication 
of  Institutions.  On  its  files  may  be  found  a  somewhat  for- 
midable list  of  rejected  applications.  The  consideration  of 
such  cases- has  constituted  one  of  the  most  delicate,  and  yet  it 
is  believed  one  of  the  most  useful  portions  of  its  work. 

As  it  respects  the  Institutions  aided,  had  the  field  beea 
dear — had  the  original  question  of  their  establishment,  been 
submitted  to  the  Directors,  doubtless  thev  would  have 
reduced  the  number — but  not  a  few  of  them  had  been 
established,  and  large  outlays  made  for  their  benefit,  and  the 
question  to  be  settled  was  whether  it  were  better  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Christian  learning,  that  they  should  be  abandoned  to 
certain  ruin  oriurnished  with  the  means  requisite  to  place 
them  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  give  them  renewed  life  and 
efficiency.      • 

When  the  Society  enters  new  fields  the  position  of  things 
is  materially  changed.  But  even  here,  it  has  neither  the  right 
nor  the  power  to  say  whether  a  given  Institution  shall  or  shall 
not  exist,  but  simply  to  decide  whether  any  of  the  funds  com- 
mitted to  its  trust,  shall  go  for  the  benefit  of  such  Institution. 
This,  however,  is  a  sacred  trust,  and  devolves  most  weighty 
responsibilities  upon  the  Board.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  thijit 
the  tendency  to  the  undue  multiplication  of  Colleges,  can  be 
brought  under  complete  control  by  any  arrangements  or  argu* 
ments,  much  less  by  authority. 

Protestantism  would  not  be  Protestantism  if  we  could  thus 
economize  its  entire  strength.  In  all  great  moviuj^  forces,  there 
is  apparently  more  or  less  waste  of  power.  Still  the  means 
and  energies  in  our  possession,  for  the  work  of  enlightenment 
and  salvation,  are  too  sacred  to  be  blindly  and  recklessly  ex- 
pended. 

PRIMARY  OBJECT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  SECURED. 

The  first  and  especial  work  of  the  Society  has  ever  been  to 
aid  in  placing  Institutions  upon  9i,  permanent  ba^ — ^with  a  corps 
of  Instructors,  and  the  requisite  appliances  for  the  business  of 
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instruction,  in  other  words — ^to  secure  ihe  working  power. 
Then  the  good  accomplished,  will  be  very  much  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  minds  that  can  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  this  power.  This  first  work  has  been  achieved  to  an  extent 
which  has  already  stamped  the  Society  as  holding  a  prominent 
place  among  the  agencies  employed  for  the  evangelization  of 
this  nation — and  still  higher  achievements  seem  not  only  prac- 
ticable but  near  at  hand.  And  it  is  a  (question  of  the  deepest 
interest,  whether  this  primary  object  itself  may  not  only  be 
more  successfuUv  accomplished — but  a  vastly  wider  sweep 
given  to  the  influence  of  the  Society,  hy  caUvng  public  aUen- 
tion  to  the  importance  of  permanent  provisions  for  the  benefit 
of  young  men,  who  need  pecuniary  aid.  The  leading  object  of 
all  these  Colleges  that  spring  up  on  our  great  Home  Mission- 
ary field,  is  to  provide  the  Church  with  an  educated  and  evan- 
gelical ministry,  and  the  universal  ciy  now  heard  for  laborers, 
to  enter  the  widening  harvest  of  the  world — ^brings  motives  of 
gre«t  power  to  bear  on  all  who  love  the  souls  of  perishing  men, 
who  regard  the  welfare  of  nations,  and  pray  for  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth — ^to  do  their  utmost  in  furnish- 
ing facilities  that  may  be  mad^  effectual  in  bringing  into  the 
field  of  action  the  requisite  number  of  laborers. 

A  most  important  work  in  this  direction  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Society,  if  the  uxLsie  could  be  prevented  that  is 
consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  a  single  unnecessary  In- 
stitution, and  those  resources  employed  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  students  at  the  Colleges,  whose  existence 
is  truly  demanded.  The  proper  presentation  of  this  subject 
may  he  one  effectual  method  of  checking  the  tendency  to  the 
undue  multiplication  of  Institutions.  The  leading  object  of 
these  resi^urces  might  have  reference  to  the  ministry — but  they 
should  take  a  wider  scope. 

The  spheres  in  whicn  educated  and  sanctified  minds  can 
serve  the  Church,  and  advance  the  great  interests  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  are  so  various  at  the  present  day,  that  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  intense  interest  to  educate  mind  under 
Christian  influence,  and  for  service  in  all  departments  of  effort 
It  is  a  most  contracted  view  of  influence  which  leads  one  to 
pronounce  that  pious  and  educated  young  man  9,  failure^  simply 
pecause  he  does  not  enter  the  ministry.  He  may  be  a  fieulure 
in  respect  to  some  pledge  given  before  his  character  was  really 
formed,  or  his  powers  developed;  but  no  failure  as  to  the 
^reat  ends  which  can  be  accomplished  by  cultivated  and  sanc- 
tified mind.  And  it  seems  high  time  that  the  Church  every 
where  should  rise  to  this  broad  view  of  Christian  education. 
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The  Committee  of  Conference  with  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  appointed  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board,  in  their  Keport  prefeented  and  adopted  at  the  Taat  An- 
niversary, use  the  following  language : 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  Endowment  of  Scholanships  in  con- 
nection with  literary  Institutions,  your  Committee  would  ftir^ 
ther  report,  that  they  are  more  and  more  convinced  of  its  im- 
portance ;  and  as  a  Committee  of  Conference  with  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society  is  likely  to  be  appointed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  some  plan  of  union  with  said  Society,  in  whidi 
this  subject  of  endowment  will  of  course  come  under  review, 
they  would  recommend  that  the  further  consideration  of  this 
Bubjecf  be  referred  to  such  committee,  with  a  recommendation 
that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  an  important  element  or  feature  in 
the  plan  for  future  operations  in  the  education  cause." 

ECONOMY  AND  UTILITY  OP  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  (rf 
this  method  of  securing  endowments.  A  few  ladies,  for  ex- 
ample, composing  a  sewing  circle  connected  with  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Chureh  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  hj  the  eflforts  of  a  few 
years  have  nearly  completed  the  foundmg  of  a  permanent 
Scholarship  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary  of  $1,000,  which  at 
present  rates  of  interest  in  Ohio,  will  produce  $100  per  annum. 
An  individual  lady  connected  with  the  same  church,  has  also 
given  to  the  same  Institution  $1,000  to  found  aisimilar  scholar- 
ship. But  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  from  that  whole 
chureh  for  any  department  of  the  Education  cause,  an  annual 
collection  of  more  than  one  half  of  what  is  here  secured  in 
perpetuity.  The  sixty  or  more  permanent  Scholarships  now 
neld  by  the  American  Education  Society,  were  mostly  ob- 
tained as  the  result  of  but  a  little  more  than  a  year's  lalx)r  on 
the  part  of  the  indefatigable  Cornelius. 

The  avails  of  Scholarships  when  in  the  gift  of  Institutions, 
mav  reach  the  students  without  any  unpleasant  publicity — 
and  then  if  thev  are  granted,  in  a  measure  at  least  as  a  reward 
of  merit,  and  thrown  open  to  extensive  if  not  general  compe- 
tition, one  serious  and  standing  evil  in  the  work  of  education 
for  the  ministry  would  be  so  far  forth  avoided,  viz. :  inade- 
quacy of  mental  furniture  for  the  sacred  office.  It  is  believed 
also,  that  if  the  Church  w^re  to  strike  out  with  a  bolder  hand 
on  the  subject  of  Christian  education,  and  bring  her  educational 
machinery  to  bear  on  a  wider  range  of  mind  with  less  trust  in 
pledges  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  more  in  G-od  to  sanctify  mind 
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and  fit  it  £br  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel — ^the  supply 
for  the  miDistry  would  come  in  a  much  more  natural  way — 
that  the  average  of  qualifications  would  be  decidedly  elevated, 
and  that,  in  the  end,  we  should  get  more  men  than  we  do  on 
the  present  system. 

FIELD  OF  THE  SOOIETT. 

Never  was  there  a  nobler  field  open  to  Christian  effort  than 
that  which  now  beckons  the  Society  forward.  In  our  survey 
of  educational  movements  in  this  country,  we  have  gone  bacK 
to  the  wilderness  that  skirted  the  Atlantic,  when  the  noble 
band  of  Pilgrims  there  commenced  this  work,  and  we  are  now 
doing  the  same  in  the  wUderneas  that  skirts  the  Pacific 
Their  object  was  to  erect  "  a  School  or  College  to  be  a  nursery 
of  knowledge  in  these  deserts,  and  a  supply  to  posterity." 
Some  sixty  thousand  of  American  Scholars  nave  already  been 
trained  in  these  nurseries  of  knowledge,  and  a  posterity  of 
which  these  men,  even  in  their  far-seeing  philanthropy,  pro- 
bably little  dreamed,  gathered  into  mich^  States,  now  throng 
the  aeserts  that  stretched  gloomily  on  berore  the  Pilgrims. 

A  motive  similar  to  that  which  actuated  them,  and  of  ac- 
cumulated weight,  urges  us  onward  in  our  work.  Eleven 
years  since,  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  the  Society  commenced 
that  work  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Western  wilderness. 

Its  original  object  was  to  preserve  from  destruction,  nurse- 
ries of  knowledge  already  in  being,  rather  than  to  aid  in  es- 
tablishing them  on  xxeW  fields.  But  the  ever  advancing  wave 
of  population  as  it  rolled  on  to  the  Pacific,  created  new  and 
urgent  demands  which  came  with  their  moving  appeals,  and 
necessity  was  laid  on  the  Society  to  heed  them  if  it  would  suc- 
ceed in  the  accomplishment  even  of  its  original  work.  And 
this  necessity,  as  it  would  seem,  must  continue  till  the  Society 
has  been  led  over  all  the  immense  territory  yet  to  be  carved 
into  States,  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Blather  of  waters. 
But  to  establish  nurseries  of  knowledge  in  all  these  Western 
"  deserts  "  and  thus  furnish  a  supply  to  such  a  posterity  as  will 
throng  them  at  no  distant  day,  is  surely  an  enterprise  cal- 
culated to  awaken  a  noble  enthusiasm,  and  call  forth  any  toil 
or  sacrifice,  or  expenditure,  which  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
may  demand. 

But  our  great  reliance  for  success,  must  be  upon  the  same 
exalted  source  from  which  our  fathers  obtained  help  in  the 
hour  of  their  need.  "As  we  were  thinking  and  consulting," 
say  they,  "how  to  effect  this  great  work,  it  pleased  God  to 
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Stir  up  the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Harvard,  a  godly  gentleman,  and 
a  lover  of  learning,  there  living  amongst  us,  to  give  one  half 
of  his  estate,  it  being  in  all  about  £1,700,  and  all  his  labraiy." 
The  munificent  bene&ctions  to  Colleges  which  distinguish  ^e 
present  age,  show  that  the  race  of  "godly  gentlemen"  and 
of  "  lovers  of  learning  "  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  if  lue  continue 
"  thinking  and  consulting  how  to  eflfect  this  great  work  "  which 
the  Society  has  undertaken — it  may  "  please  God  to  stir  up  " 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  the  abilit;^,  to  furnish  the  mil- 
lions  that  are  needed  for  its  full  accomplishment. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THKRON  BALDWIN, 

Oorresponding  Sscretary. 
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DONATIONS 


lUcelrad  >iDca  the  UK  Report,  Including  thoM  upon  the  field  of  the  Weetern  Education  Secieij. 
The  arrangement  with  th^  Central  Education  Society  haring  been  discontinued,  there  is  no 
acknowledgment  (as  in  former  years)  of  funds  raised  in  connection  with  that  Society. 


Abhigton  North,  Mass.,  in  full,  to  cons. 

Bar.  Isaac  C.  White,  L.  M $16  S6 

Abingion  G«ntre,  Mass 16  92 

Agawara,  Mass lU  00 

Amesbury  A  Salisbury,  Mam 13  30 

Amherst,  Mass.,  2d  Ck>ngl.  Socy 20  00 

Andorer,  Mass.,  Chapel  Con.,  of  which 
30  from  Saml.  Farrar  to  cons,  him* 

•elfL.  M 81  28 

Ansonia,Ct. 32  68 

Ashby,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Lucy  Johnson,  2d  A 

3d  payment  on  scholarship  in  III.  Col.  60  00 

Ashley  Falls,  Mass.,  Mrs.  J.  Ashley. ...  4  00 

AtUca,N.  y IS  50 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Church 8d  22 

«          **      2d       "     27  46 

AuTOra,N.  Y 27  50 

BaldwinsrtUe,  N.  Y 7  00 

Ballona,  N.  Y 28  00 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  P.  Lockwood 
2d  payment  to  cons.  Mra.  M.  D.  Lock- 

woodL  M 10  00 

Berkshire,  N.  Y U8  05 

Bethel,  Cl,  in  part 8  69 

Belbel,N.  Y. 19  46 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Washingtctn-street  Ch. .  20  92 

»          *«     Dane-street  Ch 4151 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Free.  Ch 60  00 

Boston,  Mass. 

**        »       EflWiz  street  Ch 164  00 

•*        «       Park            »»     116  09 

"         «       Old  South    »»     156  2U 

••         «*       Shaumut     «     58  00 

«•        "       Finest.        "     80  66 

«         «       Mt.  Vernon"     246  00 

»•         "       Central        «     101  00 

"         "       Wm.Rojpes<*     200  00 

"        "       A  Friend. 3  00 

Boylston  Centre,  Mass. 49  50 

Brattleboro,  Vu,  Mrs.  Betsy  Van  Dom, 

3d  payment  on  scholarship  in  111.  Col.  25  00 
Bralntree,  Mass.,  1st  Ch.,  to  cons.  Jno. 

French  L.M 30  00 

♦*           «       South  Church. 9  00 

Bristol,  Cl 63  25 

Brighton,  NY 6  42 

Bridgeport,  Ct..  1st  Congl.  Ch 90  00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 233  63 

«           »*       3d          •*    42  36 

**  »       Plymouth   Ch:,  coll. 

(1863)  321.13;  do..t 
(1864),  396,20;  H.  A 
Chittenden,  100:  R. 
W,  Rofes,96:  E.  A. 
Nichols,  20;  in  part 
of  Professorship   io 

IIL  Col 864  33 

BrooUlae,  Mess 80  16 

Bnrdette,  N.  Y..  to  cons.  Rst.  T.  R. 

TownsendL.M. 33  46 

Byfield,Mass ,.  12  29 

OUskUi,N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch. r.  46  13 

4 


Cambria,  N.  Y.,  J.  S 6  00 

(Cambridge,  Mass.,   Shephard,  CongL 

Socy..:/. ,.  151  47 

Canterbury,  C,  IstCh. 26  97 

Camden,  N.Y.. % 18  44 

Campbellu,  Mass.,  S.  W.  N 1  OO 

Cayuga,N.  Y 2068 

OazenoTia,  N.  Y 49  00 

Chester,  Ct. 8  24 

Chioopee  Falls,  Mass 13  00 

Clinton,  Ct,  Benev.  Asso.,  in  full  to 

cons.  Rev.  Jas.  D.  Moors  L.  M 16  00 

Cohassett,  Mass.,  2d  Ch.  A  Socr.ln  full 

'    to  cons.  Rev.  T.  A.  Reed  L.  M 10  33 

CollinsTille,  Ci 12  16 

Conway,  Mass.,  u>  cons.  Rev.  Geo.  M. 

AdamsL.M. 32  00 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Ist  Congl.  Socy 11  00 

Cornish,  N.  H.,  L.  N.  Barnard,  on  scho- 

Urship,  Wittenberg  coll '  26  00 

Coming,  N.Y 17  46 

OorUandviUe,  N.  Y 26  Iff 

**        D.  D.  Collins,  in   full  to 

coos,  himself  L.  M 20  00. 

Coventry  Wes^  N.Y 21  00 

Darien,  Cl,  Congl.  Socy.,  in  Dart  xo 

cons.  Rev.  E.  D.  Kinney  L.  M. 20  60 

DansTille,  N.  Y.,  let  Church 13  08 

•«           "       2dCh 16  81 

Banbury,  Ct.,  1st  Congl.  Ch. 38  00 

»•            A  Friend 8  00 

Deep  River,  Ct. 16  90 

Derby,  Ct 13  76 

Derry,  N.  H.,  1st  Church 16  00 

Dover,  N.  H.,  In  full,  to  consL  Rev.  B. 

F.  ParaonsL.M 19  60 

*<  in  part,  to  cons.  Moses 

PaulL.  M 6  00 

Dracut,  Mass.,  in  full  to  cons.  Rev. 

Brown  Emerson  L.  M 10  00 

Dundee,N.Y 16  16 

East  Hampton,  Msss.,PayBon  Conel.  Ch.  76  00 

East  Boston,  Mass.,  Mfcverick  Church..  21  60 

East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y 38  00 

East  Palmyra,  N.  Y 16  68 

East  Jafl-rey,  N.  H^  J  M.  Mellville.. . .  100  00 

Others. 1100 

E1lington,Ct 16  90 

Elbridte,N.  Y.. 14  08 

Enfield,  Mass.,  Benev.  Ass. 100  00 

Essex,  Mass.,26 ;  by  Re?.  R.CrowelI,dO  66  00 

Farmington,  Ct 68  66 

Fayetteville.  N.  Y.,  to  cons.  Rev.  L.  H. 

ReidL.M 31  00 

FUswilllam,  N.  H.,  in  full  to  cons.  Wm. 

•D.  Locke  L.M ^ 8  00 

Fitchburgh,  Mim.,  C.  C.  Char.  Soc. ...  30  10 
3           Dea.  Abel  Farweil^  for 
support  of  some  pious 
young  man  in  a  West- 

em  College 100  00 

FnmkUn,  Mass ,  by  J.  P.  Adams,  Txeas.  83  0 
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Fulton,  N.  Y 48  00 

GeDeTa,N.T 102  7B 

Georgetown,  Maas..  to  ooos.  Rev.  Inac 

Braomn  A  Rer.  J.  U.  Prince, L.  M...  82  10 

Oortieo,Ct 16  00 

Qoitiam,  Me.,  in  put,  to  cons.  Rer.  J. 

R.Adam8L.M 19  01 

•riewoldfCt 40  76 

Great  Harrington,  Man.,  O.  L.  Otanger 
and  othere,  ad 
payt  on  ec^o* 
lanihip  of  100 
in  Wittenberg 

Ck>ll 26  00 

««                 •*          Indlriduals...  47  50 
"                **         F.WMilnif.on 
■cholarship  in 

Wabaah  Col.  12  60 

Greenfield,  MMi.,  let  Church 18  00 

•»          "     2d          •»    46  39 

Greenwich,  CL.A  Mead,  for  End.  fnnd 

III.  Col 100  00 

«           MiflB  Sally  Mead,  do.  do  100  00 

«*            CoL  Thoe.  Mead,  do.  do.  25  00 
Grov eland,  Mass.,  in  full  to  eonat  Rev. 
G   B.  Perry,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  D.  W. 

Pickard,  L.  M» 60  25 

Guilford,  Cu,  Ist  Church 37  00 

2d  Ch.,  Two  Friends 16  00 

Hampden  Co.,  Maas.,  Missy.  Socjf 23  00 

Hammondsport^  N.  Y..  to  cone.  Rev.  S. 

M.  Day  L.  M 30  00 

Hampton,  N.  H, 9  60 

HarHord,  Ci.,  T.  S.  Williams  for  End. 

fund  III.  Colldge 600  00 

«           l8t  Church 157  00 

"           Somh  Church 63  30 

North  Church 87  10 

HatfieId,Mai8 30  00 

Harlem,  N.  T.,  beqnest  of  the  late  Mrs. 

Maria  Ripley  omett 100  00 

Barwlnton,  Ct,  to  cons  .Rev.  J.  O.  Mil- 
ler L.M 67  86 

Havana,N.  Y 14  35 

Hinsdale,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Dea.   E.  T. 

Nash  and  Dea.  Lyman  White  L.  Ms.  60  00 

Holli8,N.H 60  88 

Honey  Falls,  N.  Y 9  41 

Hopkinton,MasB 26  03 

Huron.  N.Y 16  02 

Ispwich.  Mass.,  1st  Chorch 37  09 

**■  Geo.  W.  Heard,  to  cons. 

hiaMelfL.M 30  00 

**           South  Church 17  39 

Ilhaea,N.Y 96  36 

Jordan,  N.  Y 18  87 

Kan^a 10  60 

KilUngsworth,  Ct 7  10 

Kensington,  Ct 18   03 

KnowIsvUIe,  N.  Y 2  74 

Lancaster,  N.  Y 4180 

Utchfleld,  CL,  Miss  Mary  Pierce,  2d 

payt  on  scholarship 25  00 

Lenox,  Mass.,  Saml.  Belden,2d  payt.  on 

scholars.  Wittenburg  Col.  13  00 

«*          ▲.  O.  Belden,  do.  do 12  50 

«*  O.  Peck,  10;  Phetpa,  6: 

otherB,6L 2100 

Leominster,  Mass. 14  63 

Leroy.N.Y 19  00 

Uvonta,N.  Y »  00 

Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  Ladles*  Socy . ...  1 1  74 

"            •*           Gentlemen's  do. .  13  60 

Lowell,  Miss.,  High  Street 2144 

"      «       First  Chnrch 0037 

"       "       John  Street  Church. ....  25  89 

Mansfield.  Ct.,  1st  Church 20  00 

Manlius,N.  Y 12  00 

Manchester,  England.  I.S.  THoroton  by 

E.KImbaU 26  00 


N.  EL,  in  put... ..•••....     4S  00 

m*" If  12 

**        Cu,  1st  Church 46  13 

Maiblebead,  Blass.,  of  which  90  to  oons. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Dana,  Miss  Lacia 
Blackler,    and    Thomas   Appleton. 

L.MS. :;.T!T7.  117  <7 

Mason  VillageJ>f.  H.... 37  00 

MareellusTN.  Y 18  00 

Medina,  N.Y. 27  10 

Medway  Village,  Blass. 2100 

Methuen,  Mass.,  to  cons.  WaaUngton 
Merrill L.  M......... .•••,.. ........     96  25 

Meridian,  N.Y 25  00 

Middletown,  Cu,  1st  Church,  to  cons. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Crane  and 
E.  B.  Tompkins  L.Ms.     74  7S 

**  **     SoQthOhnrch Q  00 

**  ^     Samuel  RoseeU,  for 

End.  Fund  111.  Cbl. . .    100  00 

MiUbrd,  Ct,  1st  CongL  Church 26  34 

«*         2d       •*  "     1536 

**  Mass.,  to  cons.  Dea.  Stephen 

C.  Brownell  L.  M 40  00 

MUlbury,  Maes.,  2d  Congl.  Socy 18  00 

«  «       1st    ^^      «    14  03 

Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Chnrch 40  00 

MoQson,Mass. i 30  75 

Mount  Carmel,  Ct 12  00 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis  for  Pre- 

mium'  Eseay ISO  00 

Newbury  port,  Blass.,  Whitfield  Ch.,  to 
cons.  Rev.  S.  J. 
SpauldingL.M.     83  00 
**  <*  FourthCbnitih..     0125 

**  »  Nathaniel  Smith    NO  00 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Ist  Prea.  Ch.,  one  half 
collectlonB  (or  Edocap 
tion  cause. ...  ,,,.  ,  ,     61  02 
**        *•       2dPres.Ch.,OBehalfdo.     60  00 

»•        «       South  Park  do.  do 4188 

«        «       ParkPi«a.Ch. 26  26 

"        •*       SixthPrea.  Oh 2100 

•«         •«       J.A.Alltog.forWitien. 

bergCollege 20  00 

New  Haven,  Ct,  Centre  Ch.,  Prof 
Salisbury,  100:  Blrs.  A 
Salisbury,  lOO;  Mr. 
&  Mn.  Anketelle,  30, 
to  cons.  John  Anketell 
L.  M.;  William  Boet- 
wick,  60,  to  eons,  him- 
self L.  M.,  380  00;  Oth- 
ers, 18600 566  90 

"       "        North  Ch 119  00 

*"       '<        CoUegeStCh 45  00 

«       •*        HoweStCh 0161 

"       "        Yale  College 78  00 

•*       •*        OhnpelStCh. 6177 

**       •*        South  St  Ch.,  G.  Hal- 
luck,  10:  A. Smith,  6.. .      15  00 

"       "       DurandSoc 1000 

New  York  City,  Madison  Sq.  Free.  Ch.    143  78 
"       "  14th  St  Free.  Ch.  colL 

074  73 ;    D.  Hoadley, 

60 124  73 

**       <*  Tftbemaele 08  00 

%      M  Individuals;     A.     G. 

Phelps 1000  00 

«       **  S.  M.  Beckley,  for  HI. 

•,Col 6000 

«       "  E.   Crary,  20;    Rev. 

W.  Belden,  10;  Rev. 
J.N.  Lewis,  10;  A.  S. 
Blarvin,  10;  B.  C.  W. 

2L..../. 6B00 

*«       «  W.   S.   Oilman,    for 

Wittenberg  Coll 25  00 

N«wPNMoa,Ol 6  00 
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Newboiy^aiMi. 30  tt 

N««rtoo  Conier,  Kan. 66  30 

N«rport,N.  H 8  25 

New  LooudoD,  Cc,  Ut  Ch.,  U.  G.  C,  15; 

othen,23. 38  00 

"  •*  2d  Ch^  T.  a  Wil- 

liams,25;  B.Harea, 

15;  others, 4^ 44  60 

Newark  V»ney. TV.  Y 7... 7. 17  23 

Njacara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  cone  Her.  a 

BTCfaesterL;]! 30  31 

NorwiehjCL,  ad  Church 48  00 

**  Main  Street  Church,  W. 

A.  Buekibgharo.  3d  payt, 
on  scholarship,  25 :  others 

16 :..... 4100 

North  wnhrabam,  Mass.... 10  00 

North  Weymouth,  Mass 16  50 

Northampton,  Mass.,  J.  P.  Williston, 

(1863) ........*. ;     46  00 

NorthT(Ue,N.Y 24  50 

Norwalk.Ct 74  30 

Newarlc,N.  Y 19  69 

•*  A.  F.  Cressey,  1st  payt. 

to  eons.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Crea- 

seyL.  M., 10  00 

Nunda,N.Y. 19  96 

Oneida  Castl^,  N.  Y. ,  Individuals 3  26 

Orange,  N.  J.,  Ist  Pres.  Gh.  coll 37  77 

*^  »'  "  "  Individuals 
in  part  of  the  White 
scholarship   in  Wabash 

CoUeg* 186  50 

"  •»  ad  Pres  Ch.,  one  half 
coll.  for  Ed.  cAuie,  30,76 : 
a  mend,  20 :  M.  H.  B.,  26.     76  76 

Owvego,  N.  Y.,  2d  Church 26  00 

Oliscojf.  Y „ 17  46 

Ovid,  N.  Y.yto  cons.  Rev.  L.  Hamilton 

L.  M 33  48 

Oxford,  Mass... 59  00 

Filmer,^aa8.';  Ist  Church. 16  36 

«        **       2dCh. 4  00 

Painiftd  Post,  N.  Y 15  95 

Paris  HiU.N.  Y 13  52 

Pelham,  N.  If,  f20,  of  which  in  full  lo 

cons.  Miss  Ablah  Cutler  L.  M.. 64  37 

Pembroke,  N.  Y 16  12 

Peru,  Maps.,  Wna.  Wetmore,  for  III.  Col.  101  00 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  J.  A.  Brown,  .^0;  M. 
W.  Baldwin,  50 ;  S.  N.  Perkins,  A 
Fullerton,  J.  S,  J.  M.  Alwood,Mr8L 
E.  P.  Wilson,  each  30;  H.  J.  Wil- 
llama,  15;  A.  R.  Perkins,  Miss  S- 
Paul,  G.  F.  Daio.  N:  L.  Hart,  J.  Bay. 
ard,  J.  W.  Paul,  T.  Bitldlc,  G.  W.  To- 
land,  S.  Hill,W  Rai^uel,  J.  S.  Kneed- 
ler,  J.  R.  Neff,  E.  S.  Whealen.  J.  C. 
Farr,  each  10;  11.  R,  Davis,  B.  Smith, 
J.  C.  Dojioall,  H.  Ward,  T.  Roney, 
Mrs.!M.  Burroughs,  J.  MLanahan,  W. 
Aahmead,  G  8.Benson,each5 ;  Cash  ,6. 
Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  to  cons.  Rev.  J.  Pier- 

•on,jr.,L.  M 

Plymouth,  Ct,  E.  Langdon,  in  part  to 

eona.  himself  L.  M.,  10;  coL  23. 

Pl3rmonth  Hollow,  Ct.,  Seth  Thomas,  to 

consLhimaelfL.  M.,30;  col.  22. 

Plaioville,  CL,  to  con&  Her.  J.  L.  Dick- 

inaonL.M. 

Pomfrec,  Ct,  let  Con.  Soc 

Prattsbarg,  N.  Y 

«  «     Ladies' Ed.  Soc 

Princeton,  Bfass. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  A.  C.  Barstow,  3d  an. 
payt  on  Scholarship 
in  Wabash  Coll.... 
«'  «  High  St.  Ch, of  which 
30  to  cons.  Rev.  Saml. 
W0IC0UL.M 


406  00 
33  00 

33  00 
52  00 

34  62 
15  00 
40  31 

670 
15  77 


ProvidaDce,R.L«RiehaioDd  St.  Oh., 
J08.  Carpenter,  100; 
others,  124  24 294  94 

**  **  Beneficent  Ch.,  Ben. 
Dyer.  3d  an.  inst.  on 
Scholarship,  Wabash 
CoU.,26;  also  for  8iU' 
dent  upon  the  same, 
10;oth«rs,98 133  00 

••  **  Central  Ch.,  Abncr 
Gay,  on  Scholarship 
in  Wabash  Coll.,  25; 
Wm.  J.  Cross,  100; 
otheraL86 210  00 

**  ^  Mrs.  Hope  Ives,  2d 
paymu  of  26,  for  tui- 
tionofetude&tinWa- 
baithColl 25  00 

"  «  Robert  H.  Ives,  20; 
H.N.  Slater,  100:  A 
Friend,  20;  R.  Wa- 
terman, 5;  others, 
8 183  00 

«»  •*     Semi-an.  pay  mi.  of  A. 

C.BatstoW,N.  Slater, 
J.  Carpenter,  E.  Car- 


26  00 
49  00 


D.  Andrews,  and  R.' 
H.  Ives;  fbr  111.  Coiu, 

by  B.  White ;  300  00 

Raymond.  N. H, Mito  OliVe  &  Blake  5  00 
Reading,  Miitti^  B^theedA  Ch.  6c  Soc,  to 
60ns.  Rev.  W.  Beocher 

L.M 6460 

**  "    Old  South  Ch.  A  Soc. 

to  cons.  Dea.  Edmund 

Damon  L.M. 37  64 

Richmond.  **    Miss  Elizabeth  Peirson, 

to  cons,  herself  L.M. 30  00 

Ridgefield,  Ct. 33  14 

Rock ville,  Ct.,  1st  Ch. 42  16 

«          '*    adCh. 3600 

Rockaway,  N.  J.,  Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle  ....  10  00 

Rome,  N.  Y 38  23 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Warfiingtoo  St.  Ch. . .  42  31 

«           "     A.  Champion....*..  100  00 

"           •'     F.  Starr.... 25  00 

Royalton  Centre,  MaM. 21  00 

Rowley,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  John  Pike 

L.  M. 40  99 

RoxbuVv,  Mai^.,  ElUbtt  Ch. 62  37 

Rtishville,  N.Y". 34  92 

»*           "    Ladles' Ed.  Soc 16  00 

Salem,  Mass.,  Chesnut  St.  Ch. 29  00 

»*        **     Crombie  St.  Ch 3139 

Savbrook,  Ct,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.  8. 

M.  CallL.  M. 27  37 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 28  94 

Senneit.N.Y 14  66 

Sodus,N.Y JO  00 

Scituate,  Mass.,  North  Ch 16  00 

Scipio,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  M.  Thatcher 1  00 

Scottsville,  N.  Y 22  64 

Sharon,  Ct 11  00 

Sheffield,  Mass.,  Orin  Bliss,  on  Scholar- 
ship   in    Wittenberg 

Cbllege 60  00 

"        «      others 32  00 

South  Readinc,  Mass. 28  60 

South  Deerfield,  *•   Monument  Ch.....  10  00 

South  Coventry,  Ct,  1st  Ch 11  00 

South  Egremont,  Mass.,  Mrs.  N.  R.  Bills,  12  60 
^  "  David  DalzelU 
2d  an.  paymt  of 
halfScholarshJp 
each  in  Witten- 
berg CoUege...  12  60 
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Bouth  EfrtmoDt,  Mub.,  Su&nel  Bacon, 
one  quarter  da, 
2dpa7Qient....       6  26 
»  *<     Individaali  for 

Knox  GoiiefB  •     21  38 

Sooth  Danrera,      **     66  08 

SoathAdama,         **     C.Brown 6  00 

«  "     Mr.  Wheeliur,..       3  00 

gouthfiald,  •"     Dm.  N.  Collar, 

D«a.  L.  Smith, 
and  T.  Rhodea, 
each  18  60 ;  J. 
P.  Wadfwonh, 
26;  Rev.  a 
Lombard,  7....     60  60 

Sonlhport,  N.  T. 20  67 

Soath  Norwalk,  Ct.,  to  eona.  Rer.  D.  R. 

AuaUnL-X. 33  08 

Souihioftou.  Ct.,  to  cona.  Dea.  OUrer 

LewiTl^k 66  31 

South  Dedham,  Maaa.,  in  full  to  cona. 

Rot.  M.  M.  Colbum  L  H. 2  00 

Southboro'.  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rev.  D.  M. 

ElwoodUM. 30  00 

Springfield,  Maaa.,  South  Ch. 66  00 

''  «     lit  Ch.  (1863-4)....     38  00 

Stamford,  Ct,  Con.  Soc 46  07 

Stonlngton  Point,  Cl, 3A  76 

St  CaSarine'a,  C.W. 49  60 

Suffleld,Cu 26  91 

Sudbury,  Maaa. 21  00 

Sweden,  N.Y 8  41 

Syracuae,    "  latCh 08  66 

«  aparkCh. 17  26 

Tompleton,  Maaa.,  David  Whitcomb,  to 
cona.  Mra.  Margaret 
C.  Whitcomb,  Miaa 
Abbv  B.  Whitcomb, 
and  Miaa  Caroline 
DickinaonL.  ITa....    100  00 

*♦  «*   Othera 16  00 

Torrlngford,  Ct 9  00 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  let  Pre^  Ch.  (balance) ...     24  00 
*<       **       Meliaaa  Roasiter,  to  cona. 
Walter  King  Roasiter,  L. 

BL 3000 

Tnimanri)ilrgh,  N.  Y. 36  34 

UnionviHe,Ct 7  00 

Union  Sprinsa,  If.  Y 9  26 

tlxbridge,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Richard  D.     ■ 

Mownr  L  M.... 43  00 

Victor.  N.Y 16  00 

Wamngfiwd,  Ct 43  00 

Walpofe,  Maaa., 16  78 

Waropeville.N.t 6  97 

Warren,  Ct,  in  pan  to  cona.  Rev.  Bl  M. 

Wakeman,  L.JII. 28  60 

Ware  Village,  Maaai 66  66 

War«w,NCY. 15  87 

Waahinnon,  (X,  of  which  10  from  Miaa 
_M.B.LogBn,2dpaynramonL.M. ..     30  00 
WatkinaTK-Y.. ..!?;.. »« 


Watertown,  Ot,  Mn.  Lner  &  Deftmat, 
tocona.  Geo.  RichardaLymaaJLM..     30  00 

Wateiboiy,  Ct.,l8t€li. 90  00 

<*  •*    OalTfai  W.  Garter,  to 

cona.  himaelf  L.  11 ..     30  00 

"  «    2d 28  00 

WaterkK>,N.Y. S5  00 

Warren,  Mean, 38  18 

Wayland,  Maaa.,  hk  full  to  cona.  Rev. 

Henry  Alien  LM 2190 

Webater,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rev.  &  C. 

Kendall  L.  M 31  00 

Weedaport.N.Y 12  03 

Weiherrteld,  (X,  of  which  30  to  cona. 

Rev.  BL  Tucker,  D.D.,  L.  BL 92  77 

We8ibrook,Ot 16  76 

Weet  Hartford,  Ct 37  73 

Weatpon,  Ct,  R.  Winaton,  26 ;  othen, 

1360 39  60 

Weatfield,  Maaa. 60  00 

Waat  8iockbridge,Blaaa.,G.  W.  Kntflte, 
"      10.  Miaa  K. 
Ingeiaoll,)^ 
Mr.Leete,&     86  00 
»  <«      B.  Cone,  on 

Seholarabip 
in     Wltten- 
teraCoL...     86  00 
Weat  (Cambridge,  Bfaaa.,  J.  Field,  20 ;  A. 
G.  Peck,  10;  J. 
Burrage,2....     32  00 

WeatTnie,Ct 6  40 

Weaiboro',  Maaa.,  Evan  Church 75  61 

Weat  BoylBtun,  Maas 61  96 

Weat  Brookfield,  Maaa 18  00 

Weat  Newton,  Man. 64  07 

Weat  Ameabury, Maai 4372 

Weat  Nfewbury,  Maaa.,  2d  Ch. 110  96 

Weymouth,  Maaa 2r  87 

Whiteaboro'  N.  Y. 28  « 

Wilton,  Ct 19  00 

Willimantle,  Ct 2D  SO 

Wincheaier,  Mean,  of  which  90  to  cooa. 
Mm  Clariaaa  Robhiaon,  Harriaoo 
Parker,  and  Wm.  A.  Dodge,  L.  Bla..    110  36 

Wincheater,  N.  H.,  balance 3  00 

Woburn,Maae. 93  06 

Winchendon,  Blaaa.,  Mrs.  Mary  Godding 
and  other  ladiea.  2d 
payment  on  Scnol- 

aranip 25  00 

Woodatock,  Ct,  South, 12  00 

«  "North 19  00 

«  "   Eaat 6  48 

WolcotviMe,  Ct, 22  00 

Wolcott  N  Y 32  11 

Worceater,  Central  (% 60  00 

"        Union  Ch 33  00 

Wrentham,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  W.  L.  Ropea, 

L.IL .\T;     3000 

Yoangatown,  N.  Y.,  to  cona.  Rev.  H. 
QtHgL-i SB  40 


Kon.'-Omitted  in  laat  RepoiV-AgAwam,  BUaa,  10;  Providence,  R.  I ,  a  friend,  10. 
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Abbott,  Rot.  Joseph.  Beverley,  Man. 
Abbott,  Rov.  J.  J.,  Uxbridfte,  Mam. 
Adama,  Rev.  John  R.,  Oorham.  Me. 
Adams,  Rev.  Q.  W.,  Conway,  MaiaL 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.  D.«  Keene,  N.  H. 
Adaaas,  Joel,  Townaend,  Maaa 
Adaaas,  Stephen,  West  Metlway,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  Dunstable,  Mass. 
Alliag,  Ismac  A,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Allen,  Kev.  H  enry,  Wayland,  Maaa. 
Anderson,  Fr  tincis  D  ,  Loiul- in. Jerry,  N.  IL 
Andeisod^  Uev,  C.,  b*  iHii-ii,  ^l.  V. 
Andrews,  Rev,  D..  Tiverton,  II.  I. 
Anketell,  John,  New  Haven,  C(. 
Apple  ton,  Hon.  William,  Bostiui,  Mass. 
Applelon,  Thomas,  Marblehead,  Maas. 
Arms,  Rev.  Clifford  S.,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 
Arms,  Rev.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 
Armsby,  Rev.  L.,  Cheater.  N.  H. 
'  Atwaier,Rev.  Lyman  H.,  D.  D  ,  Princeton, N.  J. 
Aiwater,  Elihu,  New  Haven.  Ct. 
Austin.  Rev.  David  R.,S<ir-    v.-.i     ft. 
Ayrea.  Rev.  Rowland,  Hnu^^j.  _.au— 
Averill,  Rev.  James.  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct. 
Bacon,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Saliabury,  Maaa. 
Baldwin,  Moses  H.,  New  York  City 
Baldwin,  Rev.  Theron,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  CL  W.,  «         " 

Baldwin,  Miss  Emily  C,     "         '' 
Baldwin,  Samuel  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Abram  E.,  Cornwall,  Ct. 
Barbour,  James  O.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Barrows,  Rev.  William,  Orantville,  Mas^ 
Ballard,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Rockville,  Ct. 
'Barrett,  Joseph,  New  lapwich,  N.  H. 
Batchelder,  Jonathan,  Mason,  N.  H. 
Barrowa,  Rev.  Homer,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Barstow,  Rev.  Z.  S ,  D.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Barnes,  Rev.  William.  Foxboro',  Maas. 
Bangs,  Henrv»  New  York  City. 
Baker,  Rev.  L.,  D  D.,  Lancaater  City,  Pa. 
Bard  well.  Rev.  Horatio,  Ox  ford,  Maas. 
Baasett,  B.  M .  Birmingham,  Ct. 
'Bates,  Rev.  Joshua,  D.  D.,  Dudley,  Mass. 
Beard,  Dea.  A.  E.,  Norwallc,  Ct. 
Beecher,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  South  Reading,  Mass. 
Benedict,  Rev.  Edward,  Batla  N.  Y. 
Benedict.  Jesse  W.,  New  York  City. 
Beane,  Rev.  Samuel.  Little  Compton,  R  I. 
Bigelow.  Richard,  New  York  City. 
Bishop,  Timothy,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Bissell,  Rsv.  E.  B.  &,  Greenwich,  Ct 
Bisselh  Edward  C,  Norfolk,  Cu 
Boutell,  James,  Leominster.  Mass. 
Bond,  Rev.  Alvan,  D.  D-,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Bostwick,  William,  New  Haven,  Cu 
.  Bowers,  Luke  H.,  Boston,  Mara. 
Buckingham.  Dea.  Wm.  A,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Bollock,  Ruius,  RoyalMon,  Maas. 
Ballard,  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Ballard,  Mrs.  Harriet.  N.,  "  «. 

Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  6  ,  Springfield,  Mais. 
Bamham.  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Rev.  Ebenexer,  D.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Bargees,  Mrs.  AbigaU  B.,  • '  " 


Bushnell,  Rev.  Wm.  Newton  Comer.  MasL 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Georga.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Burkhalier,  Charles,  New  York  City. 
Burke,  Edmund.  Conway,  Mass. 
Bumham,  Dea.  Francis,  Essex,  Mass, 
Bulkley,  Rsv.  Edwin  A.,  Groton.  Maas. 
Butler.  Hon.  Thomas  B..  Norwalk.  Ct. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Jackson  J.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Blodget,  Rev.  Constaniine,  Pawtucket,  R.  I 
Blackington,  William,  North  Adams.  Mass. 
Blackler,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Maaa 
Blackler,  Miss  Lucia,  Marblehead.  Mate. 
Blanchard,  Rev.  Amoe,  Merlden,  N.  H. 
Bl       ,  Kpv.  Henry  G..  T«  rmn-.h,  Mich,  '  , 

Bf.u.i..;i,  Rev.  Isaac,  G^o.-l,Ui\\i.,  Mass. 
Brown,  Captain  Kleazer,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
'Brown,  Ebenezer,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Brace,  Rev.  Johaihan,  Mil  ford,  Ct. 
Brainerd,  Rev.  O.  S  ,  Lyme,  Ct.  ^ 

Brainerd,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Lnndnnderry,  N.  H.      *^\ 
Bradford,  Rev.  James,  Sbeffield,  Mass. 
Brred,  Rev.  William  J.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Brickeit,  Harry.  Merrimack,  N.  H. 
BriL'ss,  Rev   William  T.,  North  Andover,Mam. 
Brooks,  Rev.  A.  L..  Bridgeport,  Ct.  , 

Brown,  Luke  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Brown,  Mrsv  Cynthia,  Ringe,  N.  H.  ' 
BrowneH,  Dea.  Stephen  C,  Milford,  Mass. 
Brigham,  Rev.  C.  A.  O.,  Enfield,  Ct. 
Bryant,  Dea.  Aaron,  South  Reading,  Mass. 
Capron,  Wf Ulam  C,  Uzbridge,  Mass. 
Carrington,  Edward,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Carrington,  Mrs.  Lorania,  **  ** 

Camitbers.  Rev.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Carpenter,  Daniel,  Foxboro',  Mass. 
Carpenter,  Rev.  Eben,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Carter,  Calvin  H..  Waterbury,  Ct. 
Cady,  Rev.  Daniel  R.,  Westboro',  Mass. 
Cudy.  M,      :i      u'E  S.  Wesiboro',  Mass. 
Ctiry,  it<'v.  i.nrrnzo.  Wctj^ier,  Mass. 
Conner,  Abel,  Henniker,  N.  H, 
Cot  burn,  Rev.  M.  M.,  South  Dedham,  Mass. 
Cote.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.*  Uxbridce.  Maj»s, 
Condii,  Rev.  Jona.  B  ,D.n.,EliEabeihtown,N.J. 
Cone,  Ephraim,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
Collins,  Rev.  G.  S ,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. 
Collins,  Truman  D.,  Cortland ville,  N.  Y. 
Cole,  Seth  B.,  Prattaburgh,  N.  Y. 
Colton,  T.  G   Ware  Village.  Masa. 
Cord  ley,  Rev.  Christopher  M.,  Randolph,  M&SS. 
Cowlcs,  Rev.  Augustus  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Com-    ifpv  tiviv-^r,.!-.  Wantage,  N.  J. 

Co  .  U.  .    r ;.  ,  Uanbury,  Cu 

Cutter,  Seth,  Pelbam,  N.  H. 
Cutter,  Miss  Abiah,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Chapman,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Glaatenbury,  Ct. 
Champlin,  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct. 
Champlin,  Charles  C.,  Essex,  Ct. 
Chester,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Choate.  David,  Essex,  Maaa. 
Child,  Rev.  Willard,  D.  D,  Lowell,  Maas. 
Chapin,  Rev.  Aaron.  Beloit,  Wis. 
Chipman,  Rev.  R.  Mannins^,  Guilford,  Ct. 
Chipman,  Mrs.  Mary  Harnson,     '*        ** 
Cleaveland,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Northampton 
Mass. 


*  Thirty  dolkza  paid  at  one  time  coDstitutoa  the  donor  a  Lifa  Member. 
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Clark,  Rer.  Be^jftmin  P.,  North  Cbebnaford, 


Clark,  William  Thomas,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
CUft,  Rer.  William,  Stonioeton  Point,  Ct. 
Clark,  Rev.  Clinton.  Ridgefleld,  Ct. 
Clark,  Rev.  Hon7  Steele,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Clapp,  Rev.  A .  Huntingdon,  Booton,  Maae. 
Clark,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  Reading,  Maes. 
Clark,  Rev.  Rufus  W.,  D.D.,  East  Boeton,  M$B$. 
Clark,  Rev.  P.  K.,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  Rev.  James  B.,  Durham,  Ct 
Clements,  Muses.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Coit,  Samuel,  Norwalk.  Ct. 
CrowelK  Rev.  Robert,  V.  D.,  Essex,  Mass. 
Cross,  Rev.  Joseph,  W..  West  Bo^lsion,  Mass. 
Craif ,  Rev.  Wheelock,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Crane,  Rev.  James  B.rMiddletown,  Cl 
Clark,  Rev.  Uwis  P.,  Whiiii^avUle,  Blase. 
Condi^  Mrs.  Maiv,  Newark,  N  J. 
Crawford,  Rev.  Robert,  North  Adams, 
Cressy,  Albert  P.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Currier,  WUIUm  J.,  Belleville,  Maaa. 
Cashing,  Rev.  Chri&topher,  N.  Broekfield,  Mass. 
Cutler,  Rev.  Lyman,  newion  Comer,  Mosa 
Cutter,  Stephen,  Esq.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Dana,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Marhlehead,  Mass. 
Davis,  John,  Melhuen,  Mass. 
Damon,  Dea.  Edcar,  Reading,  Mass. 
Dana,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Dana,  Miss  Anna  H.,  *'  "^ 

Dana,  Miss  Sarah  E.,         "  •* 

Dame,  Mrs.  Eliza  B.,  Wayland,  Mass. 
Dashiell,  Rev.  Alfred  H.,  >.,  SuMrkbrldge,  Mass. 
Davidson,  Dea.  William,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Day,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D-  D. ,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Day,  Aaron,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Day,  Dea.  Albert.  Boston,  Mass.  N 

Day,  Rev.  P.  B,  Bollis,  N.  11, 
Day,  Rev.  S.  BfiIls,Haromondsport,  N.  T. 
De  Forest,  Erasius  L.,  Waiertown,  CL 
Diehe,  Rev.  Geoive,  Easion,  Pa. 
Dimmick,  Rev.  L!f.,  D.D.,  Newburyport.  Mass. 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Joel  L-,  Plainville.Ct. 
'  'DickuMon,  Rev.  Charles,  Birmingham,  Ct. 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Erastus,  Colchester,  Cu 
Dickinson,  Miss  Caroline,  Templetoa,  Mass. 
Dill,  Rev.  James  H.,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 
Doud,  Dea.  Job,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Dodge,  William  A.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Downs,  Rev.  Charles  A..  Lebanon.  N.  H. 
Dowse,  Rev.  Edmund,  Sherburne,  Mass. 
Duffield,  Rev.  George,  ion.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dunning,  Rev.  Richard.  Huron,  N.  Y. 
Dunham,  Rev.  H.  R.,  Cortland  Village,  N.  T. 
D wight,  Rev.  Edward  S^  Amherst,  Mass. 
Dwight,  Rev.  William  T.,  D.  D.,  PorUand,  Me. 
Eaton,  Rev.  Horace,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Baton.  Thomas,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Bdgell,  Rev.  John  Q.  A.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Bdwanls,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Wobum  Centre,  Mass. 
Edwards,  Mra.  Prances  a,    "  «'         *" 

Elli&  Charles,  Uxbridee,  Mass. 
EUlrfdee,  Rev.  Azariah,  New  Bedford, 
Ellis,  Rev  John  M.f  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Elwood,  Rev.  D.  M.,  Southborough,  Mass. 
Emsrwn,  Rev.  Brown,  Northumberland,  Pa. 
Emerson,  Rev.  A.,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
'Emerran.  Rev.  John  Bm  Newburyport, 
Emerson,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Everett.  Mrs.  Dolly,  New  Ispwich,  N.  H. 
*ParweIl.  Dea.  Abel.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Famham,  Dea.  Jedediah,  North  Andover, 
Farrar,  Samuel,  Andover,  Masi. 
Fessenden,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Farmington,  Cl 
Feasenden,  Mra.  N.  C,  ^  « 

Field,  J.,  West  Cambridga,  Man. 
Fits,  Jesse  R.,  Candia,  N.  H. 
Finley,  Samuel,  Acworih,  N.  H. 
Fiske,  Rev.  D.T.,  Newbury.  Mass. 
Fits,  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


'Flake,  Rev.  Elisha,  Wrentham,  Msm. 

Fiske,  Rev.  John.  D.  D.,  New  Brainues,  Maaa 

Fisice,  John  P.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  New  York  Clij. 

Foster,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Cathariue  P.,  **       » 

Fowler,  Rev.  PH.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

'Foster,  Rev.  Thomas,  Andover,  Mass. 

Fox,  Rev.  WilKam  A.,  Ogden,  N.  Y. 

Furman,  Rev.  Charles,  E.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Fletcher,  Ezra  W.,  Providence,  R.  L 

French,  Jonathan,  Roxbury,  ^~ 

French,  Jonathan,  Brelntree, 

Furber,  Rev.  D.  L.,  Newton  Centre, 

Gage,  Abel,  Petham,  N.  H. 

Gaie,  Rev.  Wakefield,  Roekpori.] 

Gay,  Abner,  jr..  Providence,  R.  I. 

Gefston,  Rev.  Maltby,  Roshvilte,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman.  D.  D.,  W.  Newtoo, 

Gilbert,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 

Goldsmith,  Rev.  Alfred,  South  AbinsioD,  Mass. 

Goldsmith,  Rev.  Benjamin,  M.,  Belfooa,  N.  Y. 

'Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew  D.,  HolUs,  N.H. 

•Gordon,  Mrs.  Charlotte  S.       •*       « 

Gott.  Dea.  Jabes  R.,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Goodman,  Rev.  Reuben  S ,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

Goodrich,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.D.,  NiBW  Haven,  Ct. 

Goodrich,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  Binghamton,  N. Y. 

Goodwin,  William,  Bellevffle,  Masa. 

Gould,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  Biddeford,  Me. 

Guernsey,  Rer.  Jesse,  Dubpqoe.  Iowa. 

Graves,  Rufus  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Graves,  Rev.  Nathaniel  D.,  Allen's  Grove,  Wb. 

Grant,  John,  New  York  City. 

Greely,  Rev.  S.  S.  N.,  Great  Barrfngton, 

'Greenieaf,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newbut7,  Blass. 
Gregg,  Rev.  Hirem,  Yonnntown.  N.Y. 
Grins,  Rev.  Leverett,  MilDury,  Mass. 
Gttluver,  Rev.  John  P^  Norwich,  Ct. 
Halt,  Rev.  E.  Edwin,  Guilford,  Cl 

Halsied,  M.  0.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Halsted,  Enos  J.,    *'         *' 

Hambiet,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Pelharo,  N.  H. 

Hamiltoo,  Rev.  Laurentine,  Ovid,  N.Y. 

Hartwetl,  Jeptha  R.,  Groton,  Mass. 

Hartwell,  Mrs.  Betsey,    ** 

Hawkes,  Etisha  S.,  M.D.,  North  Adams, 

*Hazen,  Rev.  Norman,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 

Hazen,  Mrs,  Martha  V.        "  « 

Hay,  Rev.  Philip  C,  D.D..  Owego, N.Y. 

Hastings.  Rev.  Parsons,  Mantius,  N.  Y. 

Harris,  Rev.  Samuel,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Hanford,  Thomas  C,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Hamilton,  Rev.  D.  H.,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

Hawlsy,  Rev.  Charles,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Heard,  0.  W.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Heck,  Rev.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hitdreth,  E.  A.,  Groton,  Mass. 

Hill,  Asa,  Aihol,  Mhss. 

Higgins,  Dea.  Timothy,  Souihington,  CL 

Hincfcs,  John  W.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Hogarth,  Rev.  William,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Honey,  Alexander  L.,  Satliibury,  Ct. 

Honon,  Rev.  Francis,  West  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Howe,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Methuen.  Mass. 

Howard,  Mn.  Esther,  Acworth,  N.  H. 

Hosford,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

Hosford,  Mra.  Mary  B.,        ^  »• 

HosforU,  Rev.  Bei\|amtn  P.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Hooker,  Rev.  Henir  B.,  Falmouth,  Maaa 

Hooper,  Mra.  Harriet,  Marblehead,     '* 

Hooper,  Miss  Hannah,  **  ** 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Mark,  D.D..  WDIiamstown,  Ma. 

Hoppin,  Rev  James  M.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Hoyt,  Jamse  Phillips,  West  Coventry. 

Hoyt,  Ezra,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Hull,  Rev.  Joseph  B.,  South  Readinf,  Mass. 

'Hubbard,  Rev.  O.  G.,  Leominster,  Maaa 

Hubb^  Lorenzo,  Norwich,  Ct 

Hacd,  Oharlea,  Londoodeny,  I^  H. 
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Hotter,  lUr.  B.  W.,  PUteiWphla,  Pik 
'Huraphrer,  R«r.  John,  Olimoo,  N.  Y. 
Horlbut,  SAiniieU  Winehaicer*  Ct. 
'Hurlbat,  R«r.  R.  L.,  Cucile,  N^Y. 
Haai,  Rev.  Daniel,  Porafret,  Cu 
Hugcioe,  Rer.  Moriieoo,  Uayana,  N.  Y. 
Hyde,  Rer.  WilUam  A.,  Weeibrook,  Ct. 
Ide,  Rev.  Jacob.  D.D.,  Weet  Medway,  Masa. 
Ida.  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  »  " 

lDgaIl3.  Dea.  Joseph  F.,  Methuen,  " 

Jackson,  Rev.  C.  VV.,  Lincoln,  " 

James,  Rev.  Horace.  Worcester,  " 

Jenkins,  Rev.  A-,  Fitzwitliam,  N.  II. 
Jenningflt  Itev.  Uaac,  Bennington,  Vl 
Jewell,  Rev.  William  R.,  PJymouth,  N.  H. 
Jewell,  Rev.  Leonard,  IloUia,  K.  H. 
Johnson,  Dea.  Joseph,  Bosion,  Mass. 
Jones,  Rev.  E   C,  Snuihinglon,  Ct. 
Jones,  Rev,  Warren  G.,  I  la  rw  in  ton,  Ct- 
Judd,  Uev.  Gideon  N.,  D.D.Moatgomery,  N.Y. 
Judd,  Dea.  Morton,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
Judson,  James,  Jr.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Kellej,  Rev.  George,  Haverhiti,  Mass. 
Kellogg,  Rev.  E.  M-,  Mason  Villafc,  N.  n. 
Kendall,  Rev.  Henry,  East  Bloomfiold,  N.  Y. 
Kendall,  Mre.  Sophronia,  "  *' 

Kendall,  Rev.  S.  C,  Webster,  Maso. 
Kellog,  N.  O.,  Vernon.  Ct. 
Kellogg,  Rev.  Lewis,  Owego,  N-  Y. 
Kimball,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Ipswich,  Maee. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Moses,  Weaihersfield,  Vt. 
Kimball,  Mi.*?s  Ellen  Maria,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
King,  General  Benjamin,  Abington,  Mast. 
King,  Rev.  Rufus,  Amesbury,  Masa. 
Kingman,  Abnur,  Boiiton,  Mass. 
Kirk,  Rev.  E.  N.,  Bosion,  Mass. 
Kitiredge,  Alfred,  Esq..  Haverhill,  Masa. 
KniiTin,  George  W.,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Knox,  Rev.  William  E.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Knapp,  Rev.  J.  O.,  Haifield,  Mass. 
Knight,  Dea.  Daniel,  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 
Lawrence,  Rev.  E.  A.,  East  Wmosor,  Ct. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Margaret  W,,    "         " 
Lawrence,  Dea,  Curtis,  Groton,  Masa. 
Lamson.  Nathaniel,  Shelburne  Falls,  Masa. 
LiP  '-  v.  TVi.  M.  Ptdladelphia,  Pa. 
Latrin>i»,  ^>    j'o;iri.  M  D.,  Madison,  WU. 
Law,  WHIiam,  uheahire,'  Cl 
Law,Wimain,Jm,  -       " 
Law,  John  Elliott      "       » 
Lathrop,  Hoilister,  Brockpoit,  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Rev.  Samuel.  New  Ipewich,  N.  H. 
Laaraad,  Rev.  Robert  C,  Canteroury,  Ct. 
Learitt,  Rev.  Jonathan,  D.D.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Leavit^  David,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lefavour,  Amoe,  Beverly,  Maaa. 
Lewis,  Dea.  Oliver,  Southington,  Ct 
Lewia  WiiUam  K.,  Norwallc,  Ct. 
Leete,  Rev.  T.  A-.  Windsor,  Cl. 
Linsley,  Rev.  J.  H  ,  IXD.,  Greenwich,  Cl 
Little,  Dea.  Nathaniel,  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Little,.  Joeiah,  Eeg.,  Belleville,  Maaa. 
Locke,  WiUiam  D.,  Fittwilliam,  N.  H. 
Lockwood,  Rev.  Peter,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Lockwood,  Wifllam  S.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
'Lord,  Nathaniel,  Jan.,  Beq.,  Ipewich,  Maas. 
LordTRey.  Edward,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Lovett,  John,  ad,  Beverly,  Mbm. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry  O.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Ephraim,  Waahlngton,  Ct. 
Lyman,  George  Richards,      ^  "• 

McLean,  Rev.  Charlea  B.,  Collinsville,  Ct. 
Vallory,  Mis.  Charles,  Norwalk.  Ct. 
Martin,  Rev.  Charles,  New  York  City. 
Marsh,  David,  Haverhill,  Maas. 
Marvin,  Rev.  Sylvanus  T.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Mattoon,  Rev.  Chiles  N.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
MarUl,  Rev.  &  W..  Waierhury,  Ct. 
Blather,  Rev.  William  L.,  Mattapoisdtt.  I. 
Means,  Rev.  Jotm  O.,  East  Medway,  Mass. 


Melville,  Mrs.  Betsey,  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  ,  mJ^*^ 
Merrill.  Washington,  Methuen,  Mass..  '  ^. 
Moen,  Philip  L.,  Worcester,  Mass.  -^. 

Moore,  Rev.  James  D.,  Clinton,  Ct.  ,. 

Mordough,  Rev.  James,  Hamilton,  Mass.  -v 
Monroe,  Rer.  Nathan.  Bradford,  Mass.  .*i 
Morse,  Rev.  Jason,  Brim6elil,  Masa.  « 

Mowry,  Richard  D.,  Uxbrldge,  Masa.  .| 

Murray,  Rev.  James  O.,  Danvers,  Mass, 
McGee,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Greenfield,  N.  H.      •; 
McGee,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.,  •'  '* 

McHarg.  Rev.  William  N.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Naah,  Dea,  B.  T.,  Htnwlale,  Mass.  n 

Nason,  Rev.  Glias,  Natick,  Mass.  ; 

Neiil,  Rev.  Henry,  Detroit,  Mich.  • 

Neill,  Mrs.  Lucy  H.,      "         «  » 

Nelson,  Jonathan  H.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  , 
•Nowhall,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Walpole.  Masa.  ,' 

Noyes,  Rev.  James,  Hisganum,  Ct. 
Northrop,  Rev,  B.  F.,  Griswold,  Ct, 
"Olmsted,  Rev.  Wm.,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Orcoii,  Rev.  John,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Osgood,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Springfield, 
Page,  Rev.  Benjamin  S.,  West  Amesbury,    *' 
Pame,  Rev.  Albert,  Durham,  Ct.  i' 

Paine,  Dea.  L.,  East  Randolph,  Mass. 
Palmer,  G.  E.,  M  D.,  Stonington,  Ct. 
Partridge,  Rev.  George  C,  Greenfield,  Maas. 
Park,  Rev.  Calvin  E  ,  West  Boxford,        " 
Parker,  Harrison,  Winchester,  " 

Parker,  Rev.  Henry  E.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Pattengill,  Rev.  Horatio,  Homellsville,  N.Y. 

Packanl,  Rev.  Levi  R.  I. 

Peck,  Gilbert  H  ,  Lenox,  Masa. 
Perkins,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Manchester,  Ct. 
Perkins,  Samuel  H.,  Esq..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Peck,  George  O.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Perry,  Rev.  G.  B  ,  D.D.,  Groveland,  Maas.  ■) 
Perry,  Rev.  Albert,  Sioughton,  Mass.  j, 

Petltn^il,  Rev.  John  H.,  Eiwex,  Cu  It- 

Pie  rson.  Rev.  George,  Florida,  N.  Y.  i 

Pierson,  Rev.  Job,  Pittsford,  Maaa. 
Piefson,  Miss  Elizabeth,  "         '• 
Pieraon,  William.  M,D.,  Orange,  N.J. 
Pierson,  Miss  Catherine  H.,  Richmond,  HaH. 
Pickard,  Rev.  Daniel  Webster,  Groveland,  Mai 
Pike,  Rev.  John,  Rowley,  \  *' 

Pickett,  Rev.  Aaron,  Sandisficid,  " 

Pinneo.  J.  U.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Pinneo,  Mrs.  Eliza  L.,      "      | 
Pinneo,  Timothy  S.,  M.D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Plunket,  Charles  H..  Hinsdale.  Masai 
Poor,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  Newark.  N.J.  , 

Poor,  Mrs.  Susan  B.,  "  " 

Poor,  Mias  Mary  A.,  "  " 

•Ponil.  R«v.  Preston,  Bosion,  Masa. 
Powers,  Rev.  Dennis,  South  Abington,  Maes. 
Porter,  Rev.  Noah,  D-D..  Farmingion,  Ct. 
Porter,  P.  H..  Newark,  N.  J. 
Porter,  Dea.  John.  Townsend,  Maas. 
Putnam,  Rev.  I  W.,  D.D.,  Middleboro',  Masa. 
Phelps,  Anson  G  ,  New  York  Ciiv. 
Phillips,  Dea.  Rufus  B.,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Phillips,  Rev.  John  C,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Premiss,  Rev.  George  L.,  New  York  City. 
Price,  Daniel,  Newark,  N.J. 
Price,  Mrs.  Charity,  "      " 
Prince,  Rev.  John  M  ,  Rockwell,  Cl. 
Ray,  Rev.  John  W.,  Georgetown,  Masa. 
Reed,  Rev.  F   A„  Cohassett,  Mass. 
Reed.  Mr«.  William,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Reeves,  Uim  Ellen,  Way  land,  « 

Reid.  Rev   Lewis  H.,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 
Richards,  Rev  J.  W.,  Eaaion,  Pa. 
Rich,  Rev.  Alonzo  B.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Risgs,  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  Seely  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Robert,  Christopher  R.,  New  York  City. 
Rodman,  Rev,  Daniel  &,  Cheshire,  Ct 
'Robbins,  Rev.  Francis  L.,  Enfield,    " 
Robinson,  Rev.  RoubenT.,  Wincheater,  Maas. 
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RobiMon,  Mm.  CttriMu  WiaelMiler,  Mbot. 
Rockwell,  Rev  Samuel.  New  Britain,  Ct 
Ro^re.  Rev.  Scephen,  Weeimoreland,  N.  H. 

Roberts,  Rev  Jacuh,  Fairliaven,  Maj^fl. 
Ropea,  Rev.  William  Ijidd.  W'reniham,  Mass. 
Ropes,  William.  Boflion,  Mara. 
Rop«s,  Joseph  S  ,    '*         " 

Roaaiter,  Walter  KinR, ,  N.  Y. 

Russeil,  Rev.  Ezelcief,  East  Randolph,  Mass. 
Sabin,  Rev.  I^win,  Tempieion,  Maaa. 
Salisbury,  Prof  E  S.,  New  Haven,  Cl 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Abby,  *'  " 

Sabin,  Mrs  Mary,  Fiizwilliam,  N.  H. 
Sanfoni,  Rev.  David,  Med  way  Village,  Mass 
San  ford,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Boylaton  Centre,      " 
Savage,  Rev  William  T  ,  Franklin.  N  If. 
Seelyc.  Rev.  Samuel,  Jr.,  Wolcotiville,  Ct. 
'Sikes,  Rev.  Oren,  Bedford,  Mass. 
Simonds,  A  Ivan.  South  Bowon,  Maw. 
South  gate.  Rev.  Rnlwrt,  Ipswich,  Maw. 
Southworth,  Edward,  Wcs;  Springfield,  Masa 
Schcrmerhorn,  Jacob  M.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Shelden,  Rev.  Luther  H.,  Townaend,  Mass. 
Shelden.  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  »*  " 

Shelion.  a  W.,  Birmineham,  Ct. 
Shepani,  Rev.  Samuel  N.,  Madison,  Ct. 
Sherman.  Rev.  Charles  S.,  Naugaiuck,  Ct. 
Slocum.  Hiram,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Cyrus  P..  Esq  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Rev.  Charles,  Boston,  Mass. 
Street,  Rev.  Owen,  Ansonta.  Cl. 
Steams,  Rev.  William  A  ,  D.D.,  Amherst,  M&M. 
Smith,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  Newburvfiort,  Mass. 
Smith,  Mra  Maria  E.,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Smith,  Rev.  Albert,  Vernon,  Ct. 
Smith,  Hon.  Albert,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Smith,  Rev.  Joseph  Few,  Newark,  N.J. 
Smith,  Rev.  Matson  Meier,  Brookljne,  Mass. 
Smith,  Norman,  M.D.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Snell,  Rev.  Thos.,  D.D.,  North  Brook  field,  Man. 
Spauldin?,  Miles.  M.  !>.,  Groton,  Mass 
Spauldiiis,  Rev.  S.  J.,  Newburypori,  Mass. 
Spencer,  Hev.  William  H.,  Mit'waukie,  Wis. 
Steele,  Rev.  John,  Chatham,  N.  H- 
Stone,  Rev,  Rollin  S.,  East  Hampton,  Mara. 
Storrs,  Rev.  Richarl  S  ,  I>.I>.,  Braintree,  Maai. 
Siorrs,  Rev..  H.  M.,  Ansonta.  Ct. 
Stork,  Rev.  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Strrnt.  Rrv    Owfn,  Lawrence,  Masa. 
St.  John,  Dea  Geoige,  Nor  walk,  Ct. 
Stuart,JBdirard  P.,  •♦         " 

Swan,  Dea.  William,  Portland,  Me. 
Swain,  Rer.  L.,  Providence,  R  L 
Sweetzer,  Rev.  Seih,  D.D..  Worcester,  Maee. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Rufua,  Manchester,  " 

Taylor,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  Wenham,  " 

Taylor,  Mre.  Elisabeth,         "  « 

'Taylor,  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Manchester,         '* 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary.  "  •♦ 

Taylor,  Rev.  Lathrop.  Francietown,  N.  H. 
Tallcot,  Horace  W.,  Vernon,  Ct. 
Terry,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Tenney,  Rev  Leonard,  JaflVey,  N.  H. 
Terry.  Henry,  Plymouth,  Ci. 
Temple,  Dea.  Charles  P.,  Princeton,  Mass. 
'Tenney, Hon.  John,  Methuen,  ** 

Todd,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Pitlsfleld,  »* 

Tolman,  Rev.  Richard,  Tewkesbury,    ** 
Towne,  Rev.  Joseph  H.,  Brideeport,  Ct. 
Tower,  I^vi,  Fitxwilllam,  N.  H. 
Townaend,  Rev.  Thomas  R.,  Burdeite,  N.  Y. 
Tobey,  Rev.  A  Ivan,  Durham,  N.  II. 
Tucker,  Rev.  Mark,  D.D.,  Wethersfield,  Ct. 
Turner,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Portland,  Me. 


Tucker,  Rev.  J.  T.,  HdHtatOD,  Vaaa 
Thatclier,  Rev.  Tyler,  Sao  Fraodeeo. 
Thayer,  Rev.  William  M..  Aaliland,  Mm. 
Tliatcher,  Isaiah  C,  Middleboro',        *« 
Thomas,  Seth.  Plymouth  Hollow,  CL 
Thompeon,  William  C,  WorceMer,  MaM. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Auroetue  C,  Roxbury,  MaMi 
Thompeon,  Rev.  6.  W ,  Dracut,  *• 

Thompoon,  Rev.  M.  L.  R.  P.,  D  D.,  Boflkto, N.T. 
Tompkins,  B.  B,^  Middleiown,  Cu 
Trasic,  Israel,  Beverly,  Maae. 
Treadwell,  Hexekiah  D..  Blmiia,  N.  T. 
Trowbridge,  Dea.  Oiia,  Newton  Comer,  Maae. 
Trowbridfe,  Rev.  Jamee  H.,  Haveretraw,  N.Y. 
Trowbridge,  Miss  Susan,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Truair,  John  G.  K.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Vaill,  Rev.  Joeeph,  D  D.,  Somera,  CL 
Van  Dom,  Mre.  A.,  Brattleboro',  Vl 
Ward.  Rev.  James  W.,  Abington,  Mase. 
Want;  Dea.  Henry  8 ,  MiddletQwn,  Cl 
Walker,  Rev.  Horace  D.,  East  Abington,  Mi 
Wallace,  R^v.  Cyrus  W.,  Manchester,  N.H. 
Walley,  Hon  S.  11.,  Roxbury,  Maes. 
•Walley,  Mrs.  S.  H.,       "  '* 

Washburn,  Rev.  A.  C,  Suffield,  CL 
Washburn,  Ichabod,  Worcester,  Mast. 
Waiti,  Mies  Jane,  New  York  City. 
Warren,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Plymouth,  Cl 
Warren,  Mrs.  Jane  a,     "  ** 

Waters,  Richard  P.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Ward,  Rev.  F.  De  W.,  Geneaeo,  N.Y. 
'  Webeter,  Marcus  Wilbur,  New  York  City. 
Wellman,  Rev.  J.  W  ,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Weed,  Rev.  William  B.,  Stratford,  CL 
Weed,  Nathaniel,  Stamford,  " 

Wilbor,  Otis,  Little  Compton.  R.L 
Wilder,  Edward  C  ,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wlihington,  Rev.  L.,  D.D.,  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Williams,  Henry  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Williams.  Rev.  Francis,  Bloomfleld,  CL 
Wilcox,  Rev.  S.  E  .  Williamsburgh,  Man. 
Williams,  N.  W.,  Shrewsbury,  " 
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JBepori  of  ike  Bet.  J,  C*  &uldm^  o/yew  Torh^  on  the  Oerman  Ewmgelieal 
Mmouri  College^  in  a  letter  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,    [See  p.  4.] 

Kev.  and  Dkab  Bbothkr: — I  rejoice,  that  I  am  perroitted  to  report  to 
yon  in  relation  to  the  oondition  and  prospect  of  "  The  German  Evaugeli- 
cal  Conference  of  the  West,"  and  of  the  Seminary  under  their  care. 
Shortly  after  receiving  the  commission  from  yonr  Committee,  with  in- 
stmctions  to  visit  the  Conference  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  and  the  Seminary  at 
Marthas ville,  and  to  make  inquiry  into  the  state  and  affairs  of  the  same, 
and  to  report  to  yon  accordingly,  I  left  on  the  8th  of  Jnne,  and  arrived 
safely  at  St.  Charles  on  the  15th, — the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Confer- 
ence. I  was  introduced  to  the  Conference  hy  the  Rev.  Mr.  KoU'an,  one 
of  the  memhers  of  the  Conference,  and  pastor  of  one  of  the  German 
clmrches  in  St.  Louis.  Your  letter  of  introduction  was  received  hy  him 
and  the  other  brethren  with  evident  gratification.  I  was  received  by  the 
Conference  with  marked  kindness  and  brotherly  love ;  and  soon  felt  that  I 
was  among  brethren. 

At  the  proper  time  I  stated  the  object  of  my  mission,  when  it  was 
thought  best,  in  order  to  afford  me  the  most  convenient  opportunity  of 
making  all  the  necessary  or  desired  inquiries,  to  appoint  a  committee  for 
that  special  purpose.  Alter  I  had  thus  brought  the  general  design  of  my 
visit  before  them,  I  proceeded  to  the  Seminary,  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Binner.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rieger,  and  where  I  spent  the  Sabbath. 
Returning  on  Monday,  to  the  Conference,  I  found  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  in  readiness,  consisting  of  the  Professors  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary,  to  which  were  added  several  other 
members  of  the  Conference. 

The  points,  which  I  thought  best  to  bring  before  the  Committee  dis- 
tinctly, were  tliese : 

1st.  Whether  it  was,  all  things  considered,  best  for  them  to  hold  their 
present  separate  and  distinct  organization,  or  to  merge  into  or 
unite  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  older  American  denomina- 
tions? 

2d.  What  course  is  pursued  in  receiving  young  men  into  the  Seminary, 
and  in  training  them  for  the  ministry? 

8d.  What  do  they  require  of  persons  applying  to  be  received  into  the 
full  communion  of  the  Church  ? 

These  three  points  appeared  to  me,  not  only  as  being  pertinent,  but 
that  you  as  a  Board,  aiding  that  Institution,  and  taking  such  a  lively  in- 
terest in  its  prosperity  and  future  success,  could  not  ask  for  less  than  to 
have  a  clear  unaerstanding  of  those  points,  and  it  was  as  such  cheerfully 
admitted  by  the  brethren. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  question,  they  sahstantiaiDir  reply :  "^  that  the  Ooa- 
ference  is  composed  exdnsiyely  of  Ministers  from  different  sections  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  varions  Missionary  Institutions,  Ac,  of  that  country,  and  of 
Switzerland,  and  that  their  labors  are  oonfioed  almost  entirely,  not  to  the 
original  German  settlers  of  thb  country,  but  to  that  portion  of  our  West- 
em  German  population,  which  have  migrated  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  A  miyority,  by  far,  of  those  belonging  to  the  Churches  in 
connection  with  the  Evangelioal  Coofereooes,  belonged,  in  Germany,  to 
the  Evanffelical  Church,  an  organization  in  the  main  similar  to  the  on« 
here— a  church  composed  of  Lutherans  and  of  Reformed,  adopting  as  their 
basis  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  of  the  Lu- 
theran, and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  With 
them,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  external  form  is  concerned,  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  Churdies  are  united,  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
members  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  the  church,  to  hold  either  view  in 
those  particulars,  in  which  the  standards  of  the  two  old  churches  differ, — 
that  is,  the  Lptheran  and  Reformed.  The  brethren  of  the  Conference  are 
strongly  of  the  conation,  that,  in  their  present  position,  and  on  such  e 
bas«is,  tLey  could  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of  good  among  the  people 
where  Providence  has  cast  their  lot,  than  by  assuming  any  other  ecclesi- 
astical order,  form,  or  connection."  In  this  particular,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  viowp,  both  in  Germany  and  here.  Some  fully  and  heartily  ad- 
vocate this  form  of  the  church,  and  as  it  exists  in  Prussia,  Wurtemberg^ 
Saxony,  &c.,  and  where  it  is  the  prevailing,  and  generally  adopted  form ; 
while  others,  and  they  are  not  a  small  number,  differ,  and  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  would  be  served  better  by  maintain- 
ing the  old,  separate  organization,  in  their  distinct  and  definite  oonfesuont 
of  £aith.  The  true  union,  and  consec^uent  strength  of  the  Church,  accord- 
ing to  their  view,  lies  not  in  a  consolidation  of  the  creeds  of  the  various 
evangelical  denominations,  but  immeasurably  deeper, — in  that  **  Commu- 
nion of  the  Saints,''  of  which  the  glorious  and  divine  Saviour  speaks,  in 
John  xvii.  28,  and  which  union  exists  between  true  believers  in  evangelical 
denominations,  notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  their  creeds.  It  is,  in 
their  opinion,  a  serious  question,  whether  it  would  be  for  the  real  interest 
of  the  cause  of  Christ,  if^  in  the  militant  state  of  the  Church,  all  the  par- 
ties, with  their  peculiarities  in  non-essentials,  were  or  could  be  brought  to 
worship  in  one  house  and  in  one/arm.  Does  the  union  of  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  Word  of  God,  really  consist  in  any  such  thing,  or  would  the 
real  and  true  union  of  the  Church  even  be  promoted  an^  made  closer 
thereby  ?  Gr,  is  there  not  more  of  this  truly  heavenly  union,  where  those 
of  different  views  in  tbin^  not  essential  worship  peaceably  together  in 
their  separate  families,  while  in  spirit  thev  are  united,  and  endeavor  to 
cultivate  brotherly  love  towards  each  other  ?  Are  they  not)  thus,  still 
united,  and  more  strongly  ?  And  do  they  not,  perhaps,  labor  more  suo- 
oessfully  for  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  t  At  one  time,  the  walls  round 
about  Jerusalem  were  reared  up  in  fifty-fwo  days,  when  the  whole  army 
of  God's  people  were  divided  into  small  companies,  each  one  having  hu 
separate  part  of  the  wall  to  finish.  It  was  through  this  fact,  that  each 
company  worked  separatelv,  and  in  their  own  way,  while  they  were  all 
united  in  the  grand  end,  that  the  wall  was  completed  in  so  short  a  time. 
Our  brethren  of  the  Western  Conference  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  the 
latter  is  my  most  decided  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  fearful  cry 
which  is  so  often  heard  from  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  even  from 
some  Protestant  quarters,  against  the  "  variety  of  sects"  (as  they  are  termed) 
in  the  Protestant  &mily.    But  our  brethren  of  the  Union  of  tlie  West  think 
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otherwise,  and  thej  woiild^  I  am  assured,  do  violence  to  their  oonriotioiia, 
were  they  to  abaiidoii  their  present  position.  The  interviews  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  with  them  both  at  the  Conference  and  at  the 
Seminary,  have  convinced  me,  that  this  conference  is  composed  of  men, 
who  deserve  oar  entire  ooniidenoe.  They  are  a  self-denying,  devotedly 
I^ns  band  of  ministers  of  Christ,  zealously  laboring  and  praying  for  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, — with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  Grod, 
in  dispensing  the  meaiia  of  grace  among  the  thousands  of  their  countrymen, 
dispened  all  over  our  vast  Western  territory.  I  became  well  satisfied  tliat 
the  Lord  has  raised  up  this,  among  other  instrumentalities,  to  do  good  to 
the  immense  numbers  of  Germans  already  settled  in  our  Western  States; 
numbers  greatly  increasins  by  constant  emigration.  From  the  personal 
acquaintance  which  I  haa  opportunity  to  ft)rm  of  the  state  of  things 
among  them,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  regard  them  wiUi 
&vor,  while  they  proceed  on  their  present  platform.  I  am  now,  after  view« 
ing  the  whole  ground,  assured,  that  there  is  no  danger  in  aiding  lliem  in 
the  position  in  which  they  now  stand,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  to  aid 
them  may  be  the  means  of  incalculable  good. 

The  (question,  ^  What  course  is  pursued  in  receiving  young  men  into 
the  Semmary,  and  training  them  for  lihe  ministry,^  has  been  met  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  The  statements  made  in  regard  to  this  point  by  Pro- 
fessor Binner,  have  been  fuUy  confirmed  by  my  intercourse  with  the  young 
men  at  the  Seminary  and  at  the  Conference,  two  of  whom  I  heard  preach 
their  trial  sermons  previous  to  their  examination  before  the  Conference. 
There  is  no  one  admitted  into  the  Seminary  unless,  besides  other  pre- 
requisites, he  eives  satisfactory  evidence  of  personal  piety,  and  of  being 
called  to  the  Ministry.  I  will  here  translate  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Seminary,  which  refers  to  this  particular : 

*^  In  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  the  Seminary,  it  is  required : 
a.  That  he  have  the  natural  talents  necessary  to  tlie  calling  of  a  teacher 

and  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
h  That  he  have  the  necessary  elements  of  learning,  and  which  must  be 

determined  by  an  examination  previous  to  admission. 
e.  That  by  his  walk  and  conversation  he  have  approved  himself  as  a 
true  believer  and  as  a  living  member  of  the  Church  of  our  Lord 
JesQs  Christ. 
d.  That  he  be  determined  to  devote  his  labors  exclusively  in  future  to 

the  German  Evangelical  Church  of  the  West." 
The  young  men  now  in  the  Seminary  promise  much  good,  and  appear 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  field  for  which  they  are  intended.  Among  them 
are  some  very  remarkable  cases.  One,  who  had  been  a  school-teacher, 
gave  up  a  good  situation,  came  to  the  Seminary,  with  his  horse,  which  he 
sold,  and  gave  the  proceeds,  together  with  all  he  had,  to  the  Seminary;  it 
being  a  rule,  that  ail  who  enter  it  must  support  themselves,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Another  individual,  a  man  thirty-five  years  of  age,  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  who  had  been  very  active  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  where  he  took  a  special  mtereet  in  the  Sabbath  school,  hearing  of 
the  religions  destitution  of  his  countrymen  in  the  West,  felt  so  strongly  in-, 
dined  to  enter  the  Seminary,  e^en  at  his  advanced  age,  that  he  sold  h|8 
small  frame  house,  which  he  had  nearly  finished,  and  whatever  else  he  had, 
and  gave  it  over  to  the  funds  of  the  Seminary.  He  studied  with  great 
energy,  so  much  ik>,  that  it  would  have  affected  his  health,  had  he  not 
taken  considerable  bodily  exercise,  and  which  he  did  by  doing  not -a  littie 
carpenter  work  at  the  unfinished  Seminarv  building.  Another,  on  his  way 
totne  Seminary,  being  detained  by  unforeseen  dronmstanoef,  was  stnmgly 
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tempted  by  laorative  offers  to  remain  .where  he  was,  but  which  he  re- 
sisted, and  is  now  pnrsQing  his  stadies.  There  is  not  one,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  who  might  not  hare  done  well  in  one  or  the  other  seoolar  em- 
ployments. 

The  training  which  these  young  men  receive,  is  calonlated  to  fit  them 
for  nsefhlness  in  the  field  before  them.  Ordinarily,  they  mnst  remain  three 
years  in  the  Seminary.  The  oonrae  of  instmction  during  this  time  is  aa 
thorongh  as  can  be  expected  under  the  cironmstanoes  of  this  infant  Infes- 
tation. Besides,  the  manner  of  their  training  is  calculated  to  prepare  them 
to  go  out  among  some  of  the  most  destitute  regions  of  the  West, — they  are 
trained  to  habits  of  self-denial,  and  a  warm  devotional  spirit.  It  was 
pleasant  to  find  so  much  devotion  and  ardent  prayer  in  the  InstltutioQ. 
The  Seminary  seems  to  have  been  gotten  np  as  the  result  of  self-denial, 
and  prayer.  "On  the  28th  of  July,  1850,  the  Seminary  building  was  first 
occupied,  when  but  one  room  was  habitable.  This  room  bad  to  answer 
for  the  parlor,  the  chamber  of  the  Professor,  and  his  family,  and  the  leo- 
tare-roora.  The  dormitory  of  the  students  was  the  unfinished  attic:  their 
sole  bedding  being  chaff  bags  on  the  floor,  until  in  October  they  were  fur- 
nished with  better  accommodations  in  this  direction.  The  Professor,  his 
family,  and  lUl  the  students  eat  at  one  and  the  same  table.  Their  fare  was 
three  times  a  day,  rye  bread,  and  bacon,  to  whi<^  at  dinner  was  added  as 
a  kind  of  dessert,  such  vegetables  as  could  be  obtained — ^*'  pulse,"  we  may 
suppose,  something  like  that  of  Daniel  and  his  companions,  Daniel  L  11, 
&c.  But  though  their  table  was  not  loaded  with  ^^  portions  of  the  king's 
meat,"  we  presume  that  "  their  countenances  appeared  fairer  and  fatter 
in  flesh,  than  those  who  ate  of  the  king's  meat."  Through  their' own  ef- 
forts, and  the  aid  of  friends  of  your  Society,  and  especially  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Richard  Bigelow,  Esq.)  they  have  since  advanced  in  improving  very 
mncn  indeed — though  still  nmch  is  needed.  The  locality  of  the  Seminary, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  chosen  more  judiciously,  it  being  in  a  moun- 
tainous part  of  Missouri,  and  rather  retired,  but  this,  as  some  of  the  breth- 
ren think,  is  not  without  its  advantages,  while  even  the  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  the  place  will,  in  a  measure,  be  removed,  through  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  which  passes  within  six  miles  of  the  Seminary. 

In  regard  to  the  question :  What  is  required  of  persons  applying  to  be 
received  into  full  communion  of  the  Church,"  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  fixed  principle  with  them,  not  to  admit  any  to  a  profession  of  faith, 
unless  there  were  some  reasonable  evidence  of  personal  piety.  It  was  ex- 
pressed as  a  matter  of  regret,  that  in  some  instances  (having  old  and  deep- 
rooted  practice  in  the  churches  against  them,)  they  had  not  been  able  to 
advance  as  far  in  this  respect  as  it  was  their  desire  to  do.  They  regularly 
catechised  their  youth,  but  in  admitting  them  into  full  communion,  they 
carry  out  their  fixed  principle  as  far  as  practicable.  One  of  the  brethren 
told  me,  that  of  twenty-four  applicants,  he  admitted  but  twelve.  This  is 
a  point  in  the  German  Church,  which,  like  every  old  and  deep-rooted 
practice,  must  be  dealt  with  faithfully,  yet  tenderly  and  cautiously,  until 
those  already  in  the  Church,  see  right  in  regard  to  it;  and  all  that  may 
justly  be  expected  of  the  brethren,  as  touching  this  point,  is,  that  they  them- 
selves have  correct  views  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  they,  in  their  own  way, 
endeavor  to  carry  such  views  into  practice.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  formal, 
and  in  many  instances,  almost  indiscriminate  admission  of  the  youth  to  full 
membership  of  the  German  Church,  has  been  one  of  the 'sources  of  its  de- 
clension from  its  former  practical  efficiency,  and  I  must  greatly  mistake,  . 
if  in  Germany,  wherever  the  Church  is  reviving,  this  point  is  not  looked 
at  with  much  tenderness  and  anxiety.    With  the  brethren  of  the  Oonfer- 
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enoe,  there  is  piety  enongh,  that  this  truly  important  subjeot  may  be  left 
to  their  discretion.  The  practical  piety  which  I  have  found  in  the  clergy, 
and  in  that  portion  of  the  laity  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  and  of 
which  the  character  of  the  rest  may  be  inferred,  will  douotles  lead  them 
to  carry  out  the  principle,  even  where  there  is  defect  at  present.  The 
churches  are  represented  in  the  Conference  by  delegates,  and  they  adopt 
the  doctrines,  dec,  as  held  by  the  Oonference,  submitting  themselves  there- 
to, and  which,  in  the  position  they  hold,  is  a  very  important  matter.  They 
do  not  only  thereby  maintain  order,  "as  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  Saints" 
it  should  be,  but  they  are  guarded  in  this  manner  through  the  Conference, 
against  any  one  smuggling  himself  as  a  preacher  into  their  churches. 
True,  all  the  churches,  to  which  the  pastors  composing  the  Conference 
minister  have  not  come  in  as  yet  in  ^is  regular  and  orderly  way,  but  one 
of  the  churches  after  another  begins  to  see  the  importance  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Conference,  and  several  applied  again  this  year  for  ad- 
mission. 

The  importance  of  having  the  people  of  the  churches  Americanized,  so 
far  as  {>ossible,  I  believe,  is  fully  feit  by  at  least  some  of  the  older  brethren 
of  the  Conference.  While  they  at  present  can  only  do  good  through  the 
German  language,  to  the  mass  of  their  parishioners,  they  see  the  impor- 
tance that  they  and  their  children  should  understand  America,  their 
adopted  home.  They  have  English,  as  well  as  German  teaching  in  many 
of  their  Parochial  schools.  And  in  their  late  Conference,  it  was  resolved, 
to  establish  a  College  in  connection  with  the  Seminary,  in  which  there  is 
to  be  an  English  professorship.       / 

Thus,  my  dear  brother,  I  have  given  you,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as 
possible,  the  results  of  my  very  pleasant  visit  to  the  German  Evangelical 
Conference  of  the  West.  Pleasant— it  was  truly  so  to  me,  and  I  trust,  un- 
der the  blessing  of  God,  that  it  will  result  in  some  good  to  the  grent  num- 
ber of  Germans  in  the  West,  of  whom  there  are  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
alone,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  at  least  200,000.  Though  differing  from 
some  of  these  brethren  in  some  things  not  strictly  essential,  I  sincerely  love 
them,  and  when  I  left  them  under  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  circum- 
stances, it  was  with  feelings  of  comfort,  in  the  assurance,  that  I  was  part- 
ing from  brethren  in  Christ,  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour.  I  must  add, 
that  you  as  a  Board,  and  as  individual  in  the  Board,  who  have  benevolently 
aided  the  Institution  under  the  care  of  the  Conference,  may  rest  assured, 
that  such  aid  has  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  Whatever  minor  differences 
may  exist,  to  which  aUusion  lias  been  made,  the  one  grand  and  glorious 
end,  which  they  and  we  have,  is  safe :  The  evangelical  preaching  of  Christ 
and  him  crucified— justification  through  faith  alone  in  Christ.  It  is  cer- 
tain to  my  mind,  that  rationalism  has  no  abiding  place  among  them. 

And  now,  dear  brother,  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rest 
upon  and  abide  with  you,  your  entire  Board,  and  the  beloved  brethren 
and  their  institution,  from  which  I  have  just  returned.  May  your  efforts, 
and  those  of  the  Conference  prove  a  blessing  to  generations  yet  to  come. 


Kxw  YoBK,  July,  1864. 


Yours  most  truly  in  the  Gospel, 

JOHN  0.  GULDIN. 
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PLAN  OF  UNION.    {Seep.W.) 

The  Plan  of  Union  agreed  npon  by  the  Oommittee  consists — 

1.  Of  the  following  addition  to  the  Charter  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  viz. 

[The  American  Edncalion  Society,  in  addition  to  its  present  powers, 
may  take,  hold  and  apply  any  charitable  gifts,  the  annual  income  whereof 
shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  Promotion  of  Oollegiate  and 
Theological  Education  in  the  United  States.] 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  American  Education  Society  modified  as 
follows,  viz. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  educate  pious  young  men  for  the  Gospel 
Ministry,  [and  to  afford  assistance  to  Collegiate  and  Theological  instita- 
tions,  especially  at  the  West.] 

Abt.  L  Any  person  who  shall  subscribe  and  shall  pay  into  the  treasury 
at  one  time,  one  hundred  dollars,  and  if  a  clergyman,  forty  dollars,  shaU 
be  an  honorary  member ;  and  shall  have  a  right  to  sit  and  deliberate  in  all 
meetings  of  the  Society.  But  all  members  hereafter  added  to  the  Sodety, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Abt.  it.  A  permanent  fund,  consisting  of  bequests,  legacies,  and  d<Mi^ 
tions,  given  for  this  special  purpose,  shall  be  formed  by  the  Directors. 

Abt.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually,  by  ballot^  a  President,  Yioe 
President,  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  a  Clerk,  and  such  other  officers  as 
may  be  found  necesary,  who  shall  continue  in  office  till  others  shall  be 
chosen  in  their  stead.  , 

Abt.  IV.  This  SocieQr  shall,  from  time  to  time,  by  ballot,  elect  such  a 
number  of  honorary  Vice  Presidents  as  they  may  Judge  expedient 

Abt.  V.  The  Society  shall  annually  appoint,  by  ballot,  [twenty-four] 
Directors ;  who,  together  with  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Society,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors,  [seven  of  whom]  shall  o<m- 
stitttte  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  regularly  convened.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  this  Board  to  increase  the  fands  of  the  Society,  by  soliciting  themselves, 
and  by  appointing  and  instructing  agents  to  solicit,  the  aid  requisite  to 
achieve  the  object  in  view.  This  Board  shall  have  the  power  of  appropria- 
ting [all  money's  of  the  Society ;]  of  examining  and  selecting  candidates  for 
patronage;  of  appointing  committees  to  examine  and  recommend  its  ap- 
plicants living  in  distant  parts;  [of  examining  into  and  deciding  on  the 
claims  of  collegiate  and  theological  institutions  to  receive  aid  from  the  So- 
ciety;]  and,  generally,  of  transacting  all  business  necessary  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  objects  of  this  Society,  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for. 

[Arts.  VI.-XVI.  unaltered]. 

Abt.  XYII.  [All  appropriations  in  aid  of  Colleges  and  Theological  in- 
stitutions shall  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors,  for  which 
appropriations  eleven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Such  aid  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  temporary  assistance  from  year  to  year,  or  in  found- 
ing scholarships  and  professorships  to  be  attached  to  the  institutions  aided; 
or  in  such  ether  manner  as  the  Directors  may  deem  expedient.] 

Abt.  XVIII.  ^All  permanent  or  invested  funds,  held  either  by  the 
American  Education  Society  or  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  same 
purposes  for  which  they  were  held  before  the  union.] 

Abt.  XIX.  [All  life  members  of.  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  at  the  time  of  its  union 
with  this  Society,  shall  be  honorary  members  of  the  same.] 
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BBBOLUnOir  TO  AOOOMPANT  THE  TOBBGOINO  DBAIT  OF  A  PLA17  OF  X7NI0V. 

JSUiolMd^  That  in  revisiDg  the  Rales  of  the  Amer.  Edaca.  Soc,  the  fol- 
lowing resnlta,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Joint  Oonnnittee,  should  he  secured : 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  meetings 
for  hnsiness,  shall  hold  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  and  that  this  meeting  shall  he  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
oountiT;  as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

2.  Th4t  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  this  Committee,  it  he  recommended, 
that  in  the  selection  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  arrangement  of  the 
place  of  the  meetings,  and  the  conducting  of  the  huriness,  such  reference 
should  he  had  to  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  to  make  the  So- 
ciety truly  national,  in  accordance  with  the  signification  of  its  name. 

8.  That  it  he  recommended  to  the  American  Education  Society  as  a 
part  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Oommittee,  in  case  the  union  of  the  two 
Societies  he  effected,  to  elect  the  present  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Oollegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West  so  far  as 
they  are  not  now  members,  into  the  corporate  body.  And  that  it  be 
also  recommended  to  the  Directors  of  the  latter  Society  to  make  known 
to  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society,  after  the  union  shall 
have  been  resolved  upon,  what  other  persons  they  deem  it  important 
should  be  corporate  members  of  the  American  Education  Society. 

4t.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Department  may  reside  in  the 
dty  of  New  York,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  both  Secretaries  equally  to 
attend  all  the  meetiDgs  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  same. 

5.  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive their  travelling  expenses,  in  the  most  direct  route,  in  attending  sJl 
the  meetings  of  that  body. 

BBSOLXmONS  ADOPT8D  BT  EOGLESIABTIOAL  BODIES. 

1.  J^  the  General  Auembly  of  the  Preshyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia. 
JtCesoked,  First  That  the  permanent  establishment  of  Institutions  of 

learning  of  the  highest  order,  and  under  Christian  influence  at  the  West,  is 
a  work  essential  to  the  adeijuate  supply  of  that  land  with  a  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated and  evangelical  ministry,  ana  therefore  essential  to  the  completeness 
and  full  efficiency  of  our  system  of  evangelism  in  those  new  and  rising  States. 
Seeohe,  (2Second,  That  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collesiate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West,  through  whose  instrumentality  some 
Institutions  have  been  saved  from  extinction,  and  others  raised  from  a  state 
of  great  depression  to  one  of  efficiency  and  hope,  and  whose  helping  hand 
is  extended  to  similar  educational  institutions,  as  they  are  demanded  on  our 
rapidly  enlarging  Home  Missionary  field;  deserves  the  continued  confidence, 
the  sympathy  and  the  liberal  aid  of  our  churches,  that  it  may  carry  to  a 
euccessful  completion  its  benevolent  mission. 

2.  By  the  Congregational  Aeeodation  of  Nenn  Torh  and  BrooJdyn, 

Reached^  lliat  this  Association  having  heard  with  interest  of  the  con- 
tinued labors  and  success  of  the  Society  for  th^  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West— express  their  strong  conviction  of  the 
direct,  and  practical,  and  permanent  influence  of  the  work  which  it  aims 
to  accomplish  for  the  evangelization  of  the  West,  and  their  cordial  desires 
for  its  prosperity,  and  recommend  it  anew  to  the  confidence  and  aid 
of  the  churches. 
8.  By  the  General  Aeeoeiation  of  Iowa, 

Beeoked^  That  the  Society  forU?e  Promotion  of  Oollegiate  and  Theo- 
logical Education  at  the  West,  has  our  warmest  sympathies,  and  we  pledge 
to  it  our  cordial  co-operation.  r 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


OOKNECfTBD  WITH  THE  TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OT  THE  SO- 
CIETY FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO* 
LOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Direotors  met  at  the  Bichmond  Street  Church, 
Providence,  B.  I.,  oa  Tuesday,  the  80th  of  Oct.  1855,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  Present  during  the  meeting,  Bev.  Drs.  C.  A. 
Goodrich,  A.  Peters,  E.  Davis,  G.  N.  Judd,  H.  Bushnell,  E. 
N.  Kirk,  J.  P.  Steams,  R  Palmer,  E.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  and  E. 
Smalley,  Bev.  Messrs.  A.  Barnes,  Jno.  Leavitt,  and  J.  Crowell, 
Wm.  Eopes,  Esq.,  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  Hon.  A.  C.  Barstow,  and 
H.  White,  Esq. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Bev.  Dr.  Goodrich  was 
called  to  the  Chair,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Judd.  Bev.  Dr.  Smalley  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  and 
of  the  Special  Meeting  held  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  the  Consulting  Committee,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  commenced  the  reading  of 

the  Annual  Beport,  as  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the 

Board,  and  continued  during  the  session. 

Becess  till  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

8  o'clock  p.  M. 

The  Treasurer's  Beport,  audited  by  M.  0.  Halstead,  Esq., 
was  presented,  and  referred  for  general  examination  to  Wm. 
Bopes,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  A.  C.  Barstow. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Beport  was  concluded,  and  hav* 
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ing  been  variously  amended,  it  was  adopted  as  the  Report  of 
the  Board.    ^ 

Applications  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society  were 
presented  from  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Beloit,  Iowa,Wit- 
tenberg,  Heidelberg,  and  German  Evangelical  Missouri  Colleges 
and  Pacific  University. 

New  applications  for  aid  were  also  presented  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Califomia,ColIegeof  St.  Paul, Minnesota, Yellow  Springs 
College,  Iowa,  and  Webster  College,  Mo.  The  appeals  fiom 
these  several  institutions  were  read,  and  the  Board  entered 
upon  an  examination  of  the  intrinsic  and  relative  claLms  of  aU 
the  above-named  colleges. 

Adjourned  till  half  past  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stearns. 

In  the  evening,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society 
was  delivered  in  the  High  Street  Church,  by  the  Bev.  B.  S. 
Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  discourse  was  founded  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  chapter  iv.^  Tend 
4 :  "  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David,  huilded  for  an  armory,  wnerdn 
there  hang  a  thousand  bncklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men."  The  familiar 
reference  whioh  the  poet  here  ooakes  to  this  citadel  of  David,  was  taken  as 
suggesting  the  general  principle  that  God  had  always  availed  himself  of  fit 
powers  in  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  over  the  earth :  that  he  ha^  himself 
designated  and  established  snch  centres  of  power,  has  gradoally  enlarged 
and  consolidated  them,  and  has  tanght  his  peopje  to  make  effective  use  of 
them  for  the  spread  or  the  defence  of  his  truth.  The  object  of  tiie  discourse 
was  then  defined  to  be,  to  show  that  a  college  is  in  onr  times  snch  a  centre 
of  power;  of  that  moral  power  which  reaUy  controls  and  wields  all  oth- 
ers ;  and  that  it  is  one  which  is  harmonious  yrith  Christianity,  and  which 
it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  Ohristians  to  use,  vigorously 
and  persistently,  for  the  upbuilding  of  God^s  kingdom. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this  theme,  the  college  was  oonsid- 
ered,  first,  in  its  simplest  form,  as  an  institution  in  which  younger  and  re- 
ceptive minds  are  brought  into  personal  and  continuous  contact  with  others 
older  and  more  disciplined,  who  communicate  to  them  of  their  knowledge 
and  thought : — secondly,  as  an  institution  that  tends  continually  to  grow 
lar^  and  more  powerful,  as  the  years  and  centuries  advance;  a  point 
which  WAS  illustrated  by  the  history  of  European  univerdties,  and  by  the 
neceswry  inter-dependence  of  each  department  of  knowledge  upon  all 
others : — ^thirdly,  as  an  institution,  the  influence  of  which  affects  certainly, 
though  not  witii  equal  force  of  immediateness,  all  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity, •specially  in  a  country  like  ours^  where  these  classes  intermix  A^eelv, 
and  are  continually  changing  places: — fourthly,  as  an  institution  essential- 
ly friendly  to  Christianity,  by  its  very  aim  and  constitution,  and  ]yre-emi- 
nently  needed  by  a  Protestant  Christianity,  both  for  its  illustration  and 
defence,  and  for  the  propagation  of  its  principles  among  men« 
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It  waa  affirmed,  aa  the  resnlta  of  the  diaonasion,  that  if  tfaia  enterpriae 
of  fonnding  and  building  np  ooUegea  in  onr  country  waa*  now  for  the  firat 
time  propoeed  and  advocated,  the  very  proposition  of  it  would  mark  a 
great  adyance  in  Chrietian  wiadom.  But  at  the  aame  time  it  waa  shown 
that  the  Tiews'  and  efibrta  of  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  oonntry  were  in 
harmony  with  these,  and  that  their  early  and  noble  efforts  in  the  same  work 
gaye  to  it  a  special  consecration.  The  permanence  of  the  infloence  thna 
exerted  was  briefly  glanced  at,  and  the  time  waa  anticipated  when  snch 
colleges,  standing  all  over  the  country,  each  in  its  place  like  "  the  tower 
of  Dayid,  boilded  for  an  armory,"  should  at  once  bless  the  land  most  rich- 
ly and  p^manently,  and  shed  their  influence  over  the  world ;  forming  the 
most  noble  trophy  and  memorial  of  the  Society,  which  had  so  largely  aa- 
aisted  to  rear  tnem. 

The  following  resolution  was  subseqnenilj  adopted,  viz : 

Buohed^  That  the  tlianks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  the  Bey.  Dr. 
Storrs  for  the  able  and  eloquent  Discourse  deliyered  by  him  last  eyening, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  bf  the  same  for  the  press. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Oct.  81. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.  Bev.  Dr.  Davis  opened 
the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  several  Institutions 
was  resumed,  and  continued  during  the  forenoon. 

It  was  voted  that  the  applications  for  aid  from  Webster 
College,  Yellow  Spring  College,  and  the  College  of  St.  Paul, 
be  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  with  instructions  to  exam- 
ine all  questions  involved,  and  with  power  to  call  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Board,  at  their  discretion,  to  hear  their  Beport. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  President,  Hon.  J.  C.  Horn- 
blower,  LL.D.,  giving  reasons  for  his  absence  and  expressing 
unabated  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Becesa  till  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

8  o'clock,  P.  M. 
The  following  individuals  were  appointed  the  Committee 
to  investigate  the  claims  of  Webster  College,  Yellow  Spring 
College,  and  the  College  of  St  Paul,  viz. :  Bev.  E.  Davis,  D.D., 
Bev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  Bev.  Albert  Barnes,  Bev.  L.  Bacon, 
D.D.,  Bev-  J.  F.  Steams,  D.D.,  Bev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.D., 
and  Henry  White,  Esq.,  together  with  the  President  •f  the  Sode- 
tj.    The  Committee  were  authorized  to  send  a  part  of  their 
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number  to  the  West  to  make  personal  examination  of  the  seve- 
ral cases  presented  for  their  consideration. 

Eev.  Drs.  Peters  and  Kirk,  and  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  appoint- 
ed to  arrange  a  scale  of  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year, 
reported,  in  part,  recommending  that  the  following  arrearages 
(together  with  $1,000  to  Wittenberg  College,  and  $300  to  Hei- 
delberg College)  he  first  paid,  viz. :  To  Wabash  College,  $1,050 ; 
Beloit  College,  $1,050 ;  Illinois  College,  $900 ;  Iowa  College, 
$750;  Marietta  College,  $600;  Knox  College,  $460;  Ev. 
Mo.  College,  $450 ;  Pacific  University,  $450. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

JSuohed^  That  hereafter  all  appropriations  voted  by  the  Board  shall 
be  contingent — to  be  paid  in  ^bole  or  in  part,  pro  rata^  according  to  the 
receipts  of  the  current  year,  and  shall  in  no  case  constitute  any  claim  upon 
tlie  Society,  for  receipts  into  the  Treasury  after  the  year  during  which  sdd 
appropriations  shall  have  been  voted— except  where  there  shall  be  an 
express  vote  to  the  contrary. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  subject  of  publishing  a  Periodical,  which  should  be 
supplemental  U)  the  *'  College  Review,"  and  designed  to  promote 
the  specific  objects  of  the  Society,  was  discussed  and  finally  re- 
ferred to  the  Consulting  Committee,  with  power  to  issue  the 
'work  in  such  form  and  manner  as  their  wisdom  shall  suggest 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
count recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion, viz. : 

Eesolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  given  to  the  Treasurer,  B. 
0.  Webster,  Esq.,  for  the  accurate  and  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  his  generosity  in  declining  any 
compensation  for  the  same. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Walsworth  of  California  having  made  state- 
ments respecting  the  wants,  importance  and  prospects  of  the 
College  of  California,  it  was  voted  that  this  College  be  received 
upon  the  list  of  institutions  aided,  and  that  five  hundred  dol- 
lars be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  last 
year. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D.,  was  aj^inted  to  deliver 
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the  next  diacouTse  before  the  Society,  and  the  Bey.  E.  IST. 
Kirk,  D.  D.,  his  alternate. 

It  was  voted  that  the  tbanks  of  the  Board  be  given  to  those  families 
in  Providence^  who  have  eo  hospitably  entertained  members  of  it  daring 
its  present  meeting— to  the  ohoirs  of  ungers,  and  also  to  the  proprietors  of 
Ohnrohes  that  have  opened  their  doors  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Sooietj, 

Adjourned  to  attend  the  Anniversarj  Exercises  of  the 
Society,  at  7  o'clock  this  evening. 

THE  AKNIVEBSABY  EXERCISES 

were  held  in  the  Central  Church.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Goodrich 
presided,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Ber. 
E.  Y.  G-erhart  An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  was  read 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Eev.  R  W.  Clark,  D.  D.,  of  Bast  Boston,  moved  that 
the  Beport  beradopted  and  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Consulting  Committee. 

Dr.  C  in  sostaining  this  motion,  remarked  that  colleges,  like  all  great 
forces  in  nature,  were  qoiet,  yet  controlling.  Their  inflnenoe  was  greatly 
increased  by  being  founded  early,  as  their  creating,  and  moolding  power 
is  ^en  broQght  to  bear  upon  society  in  its  infancy.  This  organization 
was  comprehensive  in  its  character.  It  stood  related  to  and  embraced  all 
o^ers,  Foreign  and  Home  Missions,  Tract  Societv,  ^.,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
especially  to  do  with  educating  living  minds,  which  must  constitute  the 
moving  power  in  all  these  organizations.  This  Society  should  interest  all 
cloasoo.  Gratitude  is  due  for  the  past  benefits  conferred  on  our  nation 
through  the  influence  of  colleges.  We  inherited  the  past  and  should  live 
for  the  future. 

Dr.  0.  considered  the  influence  of  colleges  on  our  political  institutions, 
and  steted  tiiat  a  foreisn  ambassador  once  came  to  our  shores  to  examine 
into  our  condition  and  to  learn  where  lay  our  great  strength  as  a  nation. 
He  was  taken  to  our  Navy  yards,  Armories,  Forts,  Ac.,  whereas  Dr.  0. 
would  have  taken  him  into  our  colleges  and  schools.  A  despotism  needs 
forts  and  armories;  we,  schools  and  colleges.  They  need  flatterers;  we, 
orators.  Discussion  was  the  life  of  our  institutions.  Our  political  parties 
needed  educated  leaders.  They  are  changing  their  bases  as  new  and  great 
questions  arise,  involving  the  most  precious  interests.  Truth  and  error, 
freedom  and  slavery,  were  in  conflict,  and  men  ^ucated  in  our  ooUeges 
were  adapted  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Dr.  O.  also  traced  the  bearing  of  colleges  on  general  education.  Ool* 
leges  and  common  schools  went  together.  They  acted  and  reacted  upon 
eadi  other.  Massachusetts  had  1,149  students  in  her  colleges,  and  199,447 
in  her  common  schools.  Vlrainia,  with  one  thfard  more  population,  had  in 
her  coUeges  744,  and  109,776  in  her  common  schools,  or  400  less  in  the 
higher  invtitations,  and  90,000  less  in  schools.  Colleges  were  for  the 
poor,  and  therefore  needed  to  be  endowed.    It  was  the  glory  of  New 
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England,  and  •flpeeiallv  of  Boston,  that  the  wealthiest  dtben  oonld  not 
purchase  for  his  child  as  good  an  edncation  as  was  provided  for  the 
poorest 

The  influence  of  colleges  in  respect  to  revivals  of  religion  was  also 
oonddered.  Ko  places  had  been  so  abundantly  blessed  of  Qod.  This  was 
shown  by  statistics  derived  from  the  history  of  revivals  in  Yale,  Dart- 
mouth, Williams,  etc.  All  the  colleges  aided  by  the  Society  had  been 
abundantly  blessed.  The  work  in  institutions  was  likely  to  be  thorough 
and  genuine,  and  free  from  extravagances.  Minds  there  were  disdpUned 
and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  World.  In  respect  to  the  dangers 
of  college  life,  it  might  be  said,  that  while  there  are  temptations  every- 
where, here  they  were  guarded  by  the  frequency  of  revivals,  by  the 
watch  of  college  officeris,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  mind  was  continually 
and  fully  occupied. 

Br.  0.  urged  the  importance  of  liberal  contributions  to  this  object. 
But  little  comparatively  was  contributed  to  the  cause  of  benevolence;  in 
Great  jBritain  some  $2,000,000  annually;  $800,000  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  city  of  Kew  York  alone  $1,600,000  were  annually  expended  for 
Theatres  and  Opera  Houses — about  twice  the  amount  of  all  our  charities. 
Great  Britain  expended  $250,000,000  yearly  for  alcohol  and  tobacco.  The 
oontributions  to  a  single  Heathen  Temple  in  Calcutta  were  nearlv  as  much 
as  the  united  contributions  of  Britain  and  America.  When  the  annual 
income  of  John  Wesley  amounted  to  £30,  he  gave  away  £2  and  lived  on 
£28.  When  it  amounted  to  £60,  he  gave  away  £82,  and  when  it  rose  to 
£120,  he  still  ^ve  away  all  but  the  £28.  His  charities  amounted  in  aU 
to  £80,000.  When  the  tax  gatherers,  who  supposed  him  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  called  on  him  tor  an  inventory  of  his  plate,  he  informed 
tiiem  that  he  had  two  spoons  in  London  and  two  in  Bristol.  By  boiefit- 
ing  others  we  benefit  ourselves.  Great  sacrifices  were  made  to  plant  the 
early  colleges  of  this  country.  Each  family  among  the  Pilgrima  of  New 
England  gave  twelve  pence  or  a  peck  of  com  to  sustain  Hitrvard. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Asa  D. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  of  whose  remarks  the  following 
is  an  abstract 

K,  in  regard  to  any  important  matter,  he  said,  there  is  a  lack  of  due 
practical  interest,  the  main  difficulty,  oommonly,  is  one  of  theory.  Men 
fail  to  grasp  the  great  generic  truths  which  underlie  it.  The  defective  con- 
cretion has  its  origin  in  a  defective  abstraction.  If  we  would  magnify  any 
good  subject,  we  must  magnify  its  ground  idea.  Mere  details  and  specific 
views  will  not  suffice.  So  as  to  the  enterprise  which  now  engages  our 
attention.    The  public  mind  needs  to  apprenend  more  adequately, 

I^  The  importance  of  eAueation.  Of  education  broadly  considered, 
and  m  the  high  Christian  view,  the  view  taken  by  this  Society,  Even  the 
intelligent  see  but  imperfectly  what  an  interest  and  what  a  work  it  is. 
There  is  no  other  such  interest  in  the  universe.  It  is  high  as  heaven,  and 
broad  as  Jehovah^s  empire.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  works :  as  appearsi 
1.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  material  on  which  the  eaucator  oper- 
ates—immortal mind,  made  in  God's  image.  2.  From  the  reeults  of  his 
labor,  so  ^orious  and  permanent.  8.  From  the  divine  example.  God's 
agency  may  be  referrea  to  three  great  departmenta— <u*eation,  preaerva- 
tioD,  edaofttioa ;  and  of  these  the  last  is  the  greatest    He  la  the  Educator 
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of  the  world,  nay,  of  all  worlds.  Even  in  the  sphere  of  the  material, 
there  is  a  sort  of  edaoational  process,  much  magnified  by  recent  science, 
— ^the  edncing  from  old  diaos,  if  not  from  primordial  ^*  fire-mist,^'  mnltitn- 
dinons  forms  of  beantv  and  grandenr.  The  whole  probationary  state  of 
man  is  educational.  The  chief  function  of  providence  is  didactic.  Chris- 
tianity is  mainly,  both  as  to  the  individual  and  the  race,  a  process  of  trun- 
ing.  To  create  and  to  preserve  a  soul  is,  in  some  sense,  less  than  to  edn- 
oate  it.  Sanctification  is  greater  than  regeneration,  llie  one  is  instanta- 
neons— it  comes  of  but  a  single  fiat  The  other  stretches,  often,  over  half 
a  oentnry,  and  has  in  it  numerous  and  marvellous  manifestations  and  har- 
monies of  the  divine  attributes.  As  education  is  thus  God's  greatest 
work^  so  it  is  ours.    From  all  this,  we  readily  infer, 

U.  The  importance  qf  educating  the  educaUm,  Such,  indeed,  are  we 
all,  and  always.  Every  tiiought,  feeling,  word,  act,  has  a  formative  power. 
But  some  have  peculiarly  and  pre-eminentJy  a  didactic  Amotion ;  ai\^  chief 
among  tJiese  are  the  graduates  of  such  Institutions  as  are  aided  by  this 
Society.  Various  classes  of  these  graduates  were  briefly  presented,  in  their 
educational  function — ^ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers  by  profes- 
sion, ledslators,  authors.  By  them  mainly  is  the  community  moulded. 
"What  they  are,  it  will  be.  Of  what  transcendent  consequence,  then,  is 
their  education.    With  this  general  view,  was  connected, 

ni.  The  importanee  of  educating  the  edueatore  of  the  West,  There 
is  to  culminate  tne  glory  of  our  republic.  There,  for  it  and  for  the  world, 
is  to  be  tiie  seat  of  power.  It  was  about  a  century  ago  that  Berkeley 
wrote, 

•*  Westward  tbe  star  of  empire  takei  ita  way  ; " 

and  in  that  famous  utterance  was  embraced  both  history  and  prophecy. 
Dr.  8.  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  westward  course  of  power  and.  of  light 
— ^in  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman, 
the  British ;  each  extending  farther  West  than  its  predecessor,  until,  on 
these  shores,  sprang  up  the  great  American  power.  And  the  course  of 
this  has  been  ever  toward  the  setting  sun,  until,  hastened  by  that  provi- 
dence which  out  of  evil  educes  good,  it  has  established  itself  hopefully,  and 
even  magnificently,  on  the  shores  oi  tiie  Pacific.  For  all  this,  meanwhile 
— ^in  the'ChrisUanization  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  opium  war  in  China, 
the  recent  insurrection  there,  and  the  partial  opening  of  Japan^-^Asia 
has  been  in  preparation.  Long  assailed  by  gospel  forces  on  its  western 
borders,  it  is  now  invaded  on  the  east.  Christianity  having  made  the 
drcuit  of  the  globe,  is  coming  back  to  its  birth-place  with  the  spoils  of  the 

flobe.  From  bur  own  shores  the  light  of  salvation  is  to  fiash  over  the 
^acifio.  Not  for  our  own  sake,  alone,  but  fbr  the  world's  and  for  Christ's, 
let  us  look  well  to  the  education  of  the  educators  of  the  West.  Dr.  S. 
spoke, 

I V .  0/  our  agency  in  ihie  matter.  The  elder  States  of  our  V^ion 
have  a  reeponsibilitj  in  reference  to  the  younger,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
elder  sisters  of  a  iamily.  1.  We  must  hold  up  to  the  newer  regions, 
model  imtituticne.  The  colleges  of  the  East  have ''various  advantages, 
resulting  from  their  age,  position  and  patronage,  over  those  of  the  West ; 
and  they  should  be  well  sustained,  not  for  our  own  advantage  merelv,  but 
that  they  may  serve  as  ensamples.  They  benefit  the  whole  land,  and 
especially  the  younger  communities,  by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
education.  2.  We  must  send  to  the  West  medel  men.  This,  to  some 
extent,  in  all  departments,  we  have  always  been  d<Hiig— >witb  some  Mures, 
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it  must  be  admitted.  8.  We  must  sustain  institnlioiis  at  the  West,  for  the 
development  of  native  mind.  No  Eastern  supply  can  sapersede  this.  With- 
out it,  neither  the  ministry  nor  oth^r  important  edncational  forces  can  be 
adequately  supplied.  The  native  mind,' besides,  has  peculiar  facilities  for 
influence.  Dr.  8.  dwelt  on  the  developing  power  of  a -college  in  relation 
to  the  surrounding  community.  It  is  a  sort  of  divining-rod,  pointing  to 
hidden  wealth — ^a  magnet,  drawing  to  itself  congenial  natures.  He  con- 
cluded by  urging  that  while  the  movement  of  the  world  in  general  is  so 
impetuous,  we  make  haste  in  our  work.  The  powers  of  darkness  are 
making  haste.  In  some  way  the  West  will  be  educated,  for  evil  if  not 
for  good.    Be  it  ours  to  educate  it  for  God  and  his  Christ. 

After  the  exercises  were  concluded  the  Society  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen . — 

PBBBmSHT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HORNBLOWKR,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


VIOX  PRS8IDENTB. 

Rbv.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,New  Haven,  Conn. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  D.  D.  « 

Rev.  ray  PALMER,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  WHiLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbuiy,  Mass. 

Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  N.  Y.  City. 

HENRY  C.BOWEN,  Esq.,"      " 

Rev.  J.  H.  LTNSLEY,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEVELAND,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  LEAVm,  Providence,  R.  L 

Rev.  H.  G.  LUDLOW,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DIBBCTOBS. 

Rbv.  S.  H.  cox,  D.  D.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rbv.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
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Elv.  J.  p.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newaik,  N.  J. 

M.  O.  HALSTED,  Rq^  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rbv.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rbv,  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.D^  «        «      i* 

HoN.T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D,  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  feq.  «  «* 

Rbv.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartfora,     ** 

Hon.  a.  C.  BARSTOW,  Providence,  R.  L 

Rev.  K  BEECHER,  D.  D^  Boston,  Man. 

WILLLAM  ROPES,  Esq.,        «        « 

Rsv.  R.  W.  CLARE,  D.  D.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

Rbv.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  p.  THOMPSON,  New  York  City. 

Rbv.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rev.  R.  S.  STORRS,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  F.  TUTTLE,  Rockaway,  N.  J, 

Rbv.  JOHN  CROWELL,  Orange,  N.  J. 

ANSON  0.  PHELPS,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 


OORRESPOHDnrO   8E0BETART. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New  York  City. 

TBBASUBSB. 

B.  C,  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjoamed  to  meet  in  the  Firfit  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  Oc- 
tober, 1856. 
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CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 


Abtiolb  L  This  Aflsooiation  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Abt.  n.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so 
long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigen- 
des  of  the  Institntions  may  demand. 

Abt.  m.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Correspondmg  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill 
Its  own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  airr  va- 
oancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Itecording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-offido  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Abt.  IY.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Sodetjr  by  con- 
tributing annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shaU 
constitute  a  Member  for  Life. 

Abt.  Y.  There  shall  be  an  annnal  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint 

Abt.  YI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  bnsiness,  except  fioir  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Abt.  Yn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  ftmds ;  to  investigate  and  dedde  upon  the  claims 
ef  the  several  Institutions;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner  Ot  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  bCKsiety  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Sodety. 

Abt.  Yin.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  tiie 
Sodety,  provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  re-  v 
commenaed  by  the  Board  of  Dkeotoiv. 
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In  tlie  last  Annual  Beport  of  this  Board,  the  following 
memorable  words  of  the  founders  of  Harvard  College  were  quot- 
ed. "  As  we  were  thinking  and  consulting  how  to  effect  this 
great  work,  it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Har- 
vard, a  gooly  gentleman  and  a  lover  of  learning,  there  living 
amongst  us,  to  ^ve  one  half  of  his  estate — ^it  being  in  all  about 
£l,7(W^—towaras  the  erecting  of  a  College,  and  all  nis  Library." 
It  thus  appears  that  these  founders  re^jrded  the  work  which 
they  had  undertaken  as  great  and  difficult — ^thatthey  employ- 
ed individual  and  anxious  thought  upon  the  best  method  of 
effecting  it — that  by  consultation  they  brought  this  individual 
thought  into  common  stock — ^and,  that,  while  they  were  thus  in 
the  culigent  use  of  appropriate  means,  it  pleased  God  to  inter- 
pose and  grant  success  by  stirring  up  the  heart  of  that  "lover 
of  learning."    Here  is  the  true  philosophy  of  benevolence. 

Mr,  Buarvard,  if  not  one  of  the  particular  individuals  refer- 
red to,  as  "  thinking  and  consulting,"  had,  nevertheless,  great 
thoughts  concerning  the  enterprise,  and  these  thoughts,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  stirred  his  heart  to  do  a  deed  which  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  a  noble  line  of  benefactors  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian learning.  A  fitting  and  sufficient  inscription  for  the  monu- 
ment which  has  been  so  justly  erected  to  his  memory  would  be 
—John  Habvabd,  founder  op  the  fibst  American  Col- 
lege. 

He  is  called  "  a  godly  gentleman  and  a  lover  of  learning." 
Here  is  intelligence  and  piety  in  natural  and  blessed  union. 
A  mind  enligntened  by  divine  truth  is  just  the  one  to  appre- 
ciate such  a  work  as  those  founders  undertook,  and  a  heart 
penetrated  with  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  the  one  to  be  stirred 
oy  such  noble  impulses. 

But  if  it  was  a  great  and  difficult  work  to  establish  one 
college  in  the  infant  of  New  England — ^how  much  greater 
both  in  respect  to  difficulty  and  importance,  to  establish  ten  or 
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twenii/  in  the  new  States  of  the  West,  on  whose  ample  domain 
a  score  of  New  Englands  might  be  spread.  Another  year  has 
been  occupied  in  ''  thinking  and  consulting  how  to  efi^  "  the 
great  work  undertaken  by  the  Society — ^and  we  are  therefore 
naturally  led  in  this  Beport  to  consider  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted — and  how  far  it  has  pleased  Q-od  to  '^  stir 
up  "  the  hearts  of  lovers  of  leamiug  to  contribute. 

GONSTBUCTION  OF  THE  ABQUKSNT. 

In  sm  enterprise  like  this,  it  is  especially  true,  that  the 
heart  must  be  reached  through  the  understanding.  There  is 
very  little  chance  for  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies.  We  must  pro- 
duce an  intelligent  conviction  of  its  scope  and  power  as  a  part 
of  the  great  system  of  means  essential  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  West.  The  problem  so  difElcult  of  solution  by  the  So- 
ciety has  ever  been  of  a  twofold  character — ^viz :  first  so  to 
construct  the  great  argument  that  it  could  be  apprehended  and 
appreciated ;  not  simply  by  scholars,  but  by  the  great  body  of 
those  who  compose  our  churches — who  pray  "  thy  kingaom 
come,"  and  whose  united  contributions,  ^at  ana  small,  fill 
the  channels  of  benevolence :  and,  second,  to  bring  the  argu- 
ment when  constructed,  every  where  in  contact  with  these 
minds.  Such  a  construction  is  confessedly  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  The  interests  involved  are  wide  in  their  reach,  and 
lie  very  much  beyond  the  circle  of  common  observation.  They 
are  found  not  so  much  upon  the  surface  of  society  as  in  the 
deep  interior — ^there  linking  themselves,  with  all  the  unseen 
and  vital  forces  of  the  social  system,  and  operating  every  where 
so  noiselessly,  that  their  presence  and  power  would  be  unno- 
ticed, except  by  the  careful  observer,  it  was  this  view  of  the 
case,  that  drew  from  the  illustrious  Dwiffht  the  declaration, 
that,  he  who  would  show  to  common  minds  the  connection  be- 
tween colleges  and  the  interests  of  the  church,  would  be  a 
benefactor  of  his  species.  During  the  last  twelve  years,  a  very 
lar^e  amount  of  earnest  thought  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
subject  by  m  extensive  circle  of  the  ablest  thinkers,  and  the 
results  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  public  mind  through 
the  pulpit,  the  platfoim,  and  the  press.  The  effect  of  all  tms 
has  Deen  such,  as  to  meJce  that  no  extravagant  eulogy,  which 
an  able  advocate  of  the  enterprise  pronounced,  when  he  said 
— "  if  the  Society  had  raised  no  funas,  it  would  still  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  nation,  for  having  earnestly  advocated  the  cause  of 
sound  learning  before  the  people,  and  for  having  made  a  vigorous 
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and  manly  efifort  to  call  back  the  popular  mind  to  those  systems 
of  social  organization  and  improvement,  to  which  our  Fathers 
adhered  wim  so  much  tenacity,  and  by  adhering  to  which,  they 
have  accomplii^ed  so  mucb  lor  the  good  of  the  nation  and  the 
world." 

DIFFUSION  OF  THE  ABGUHENT. 

But  how  to  secure  an  adequate  diffusion  of  the  argument, 
when  constructed,  has  been  more  difficult  of  solution,  than  ike 
construction  itself.  The  practicability  and  expediency  of  es- 
tablishing a  Periodical,  has,  accordingly,  at  different  tmies  en- 
gaged the  earnest  attention  of  the  Board.  It  is  rare  that  a 
Denevolent  society  attempts  to  prosecute  its  work  without  some 
organ — and  each  one  multiplies  rather  than  diminishes  its  is- 
sues, notwithstanding  the  prevalent  feeling  that  this  work  is 
already  overdone,  and  the  repeated  declaration,  that  suchpub* 
lications  are  not  read.  Sixteen  thousand  copies  of  the  H^me 
Missionary,  are  issued  monthly,  nearly  eighty  thousand  copies 
of  the  three  Periodicals  of  the  American  Board,  and  more  tnan 
half  a  million  copies  monthly,  of  the  American  Messeziger  and 
the  Child's  Paper,  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 
These  publications  go  every  wnere  and  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  public  mind,  and  very  largely  swell  the  amount 
oi  funds  contnouied. 

The  publication  of  a  periodical  was  one  of  the  objects  had 
in  view,  when  the  union  with  the  American  Education  Society 
was  proposed.  It  was  believed  that  the  objects  prosecuted  by 
the  two  societies,  would  afford  ample  scope  for  an  elevated 
work  of  this  description,  and  that  tne  interests  to  be  secured 
would  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  ^justify  the  expense  of  its 
publication.  Although  that  union  was  not  consummated, 
the  idea  of  a  periodical  was  not  abandoned.  It  was  felt 
that  if  such  an  instrumentality  was  found  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  societies  which  had  every  where  a  recognized  place 
in  the  systems  of  benevolence  adopted  by  our  churches,  and 
whose  claims  at  the  appointed  time,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
would  come  before  them — ^if  societies  which  could  cover  the 
•  whole  field  with  their  agencies,  and  whose  objects,  moreover, 
combined  popular  elements,  which  made  strong  appeals  to  the 
great  mass  of  Christians,  needed  periodicals, — much  more  was 
one  needed  hj  this  Society,  not  only  fix)m  its  limited  agencies, 
and  means  of  reaching  the  public  mind,  but  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  subject  with  which  it  had  to  deal. 

At  a  speciiu  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  the  5th  of  April 
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last,  the  subject  waj9  very  fully  discussed,  and  finally  referred 
to  a  select  committee.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the 
8th  of  May,  this  Committee  reported,  and  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  adopted,  declaring,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
such  a  periodica]  was  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  and  also  to  the  cause  of  Collegiate  Education  gene- 
rally, in  our  country — and  empowering  the  Consulting  Com- 
mittee to  commence  its  publication,  whenever  they  should  first 
have  secured  an  adequate  guaranty,  in  the  shape  of  a  special 
fund,  or  otherwise,  against  any  euoroachment  upon  the  ordi- 
nary receipts  of  the  Society.  The  Committee  were  also  autho- 
rized to  confer  with  the  Key.  Dr.  Peters  in  regard  to  taking  the 
editorial  char^  of  the  work. 

After  considerable  progress  had  been  made,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  advancement  of  Education,  was  about 
commencing  the  publication  of  a  similar  periodical  He  after- 
wards proposed  a  union  between  the  two— Dr.  Peters  to  hare 
special  editorial  charge  of  the  department  which  related  to  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  ana  the  work  to  be  published  upon 
their  joint  responsibility.  It  apppeared  to  the  Committee  that 
the  essential  oJj?(Sc<  contemplated  by  the  Board  in  recommending 
the  publication  of  a  Magazine  as  the  organ  of  the  Society  would 
be  secured  under  such  an  arrangement,  and  theytherefore  ex- 
iressed  their  cordial  approbation  of  the  plan.  The  first  num- 
ler  of  the  work  has  already  been  issued  under  the  title  of  the 
"American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review/' . 

X8SAT0N  PRATSB  FOB  OOLLSGES. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year  has  been  the 
publication  of  Prof.  Tyler's  Essav  on  Prayer  for  Colleges.  It 
marks  an  era  in  Uie  history  of  the  Society,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  in  the  religious  history  of  American  Colle- 
ges. More  than  3,000  copies  have  already  been  put  in  circula- 
tion. Of  these  some  600  were  ordered  by  Institutions  aided  by 
the  Society.  The  work  has  also  been  extensively  circulated  in^ 
Eastern  colleges.  Theological  schools,  and  Academies.  Through ' 
.  the  benevolence  of  a  few  individuals  a  copy  was  furnished  to  each 
student  connected  with  Amherst  CoU^.  Another  individual 
purchased  150  copies  for  gratuitous  distribution.  Some  forty 
copies  have  been  circulated  in  a  single  parish  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Author  in  his  preface  says: — "If  the  Essay  has  any 
merit,  it  consists  in  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  earnestness 
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with  which  it  labors  to  show  to  "common  minds" Ist,  the 
duty  and  the  power  of  believing  prayer,  and  the  peculiar  neoes- 
mty  of  more  laith  and  prayer  in  our  day ;  2d,  the  indissoluble 
connection  between  colleges  and  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
church,  the  country,  and  mankind ;  and  8d,  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions, primarily,  of  the  officers  and  students  and  those  immedi- 
ately concerned ;  but  secondarily,  of  all  who  have  an  interest 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  to  bring  this  great  power  to  bear  on  this 
most  important  point"  The  press  has  uttered  but  one  voice 
in  reference  to  this  admirable  and  timely  Essay — and  but  one 
feeling  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  have  perused  it  Ma- 
ny an  individual  has  been  led  as  never  before  to  realize  "  the 
dut^  and  power  of  believing  prayer ;"  and  in  the  light  of  the 
indissoluble  connection  between  colleges  and  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  church,  the  country  and  mankind,  as  there  set  forth, 
together  with  the  encouragement  to  prayer  furnished  by  the 
history  of  college  revivals,  has  been  brought  to  plead  before 
the  tmrone  of  grace  with  an  earnestness  and  hope  before  un* 
known.  An  extensive  perusal  of  the  Essay  gave  an  increased 
interest  to  the  last  concert  of  prayer  for  colleges,  and  in  not  a 
few  institutions  it  was  lai^ly  influential  in  promoting  the  re- 
vivals with  which  they  were  blest  The  happiest  results  might  be 
anticipated  from  its  general  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  college  officer  and  trustee,  of  every  teacher 
and  student  in  the  nation,  and  of  all  who  have  an  interest  at 
the  throne  of  grace. 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty  here  to  state,  that  the  Rsv.  J. 
M.  Ellis,  through  whose  liberality  the  Society  was  enabled  to 
offer  the  premium  for  the  above-named  Essay,  is  no  more.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  August  last.  His  rela- 
tions to  Western  colleges  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and  seem  to 
deserve  a  distinct  and  honorable  notice  in  tnis  Report 

As  a  Home  Missionary,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  a^nts 
in  all  the  incipient  movements  for  the  establishment  of  Ilhnois 
College.  He  was  also  one  of  the  projectors  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege, and  one  of  the  little  company  who  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
in  the  primeval  forest  of  Northern  Indiana,  kneeled  in  the  snow 
and  dedicated  the  site  of  that  Institution  to  the  Father,  the  Son^ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  For  several  years  he  acted  as  agent  of 
this  Society,  and  to  the  last  with  a  zeal  that  knew  no  abate- 
ment Durins  a  long  course  of  years  his  mind  had  been  in- 
tensely excited  in  view  of  the  dangers  to  our  country  from  Ro- 
manism, and  especially  so  from  the  educational  schemes  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  conception  of  the  Essay  on  the  Educational 
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Systems  of  the  Puritans  and' Jesuits  written  for  the  Society  by 
Prof.  Porter,  originated  with  him,  and  it  was  through  bis  lib- 
erality that  the  premium  for  it  was  offered.  He  also  felt  an 
absorbing  interest  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ^pel 
ministry,  and  in  the  endowment  of  permanent  scholarships  in 
our  Institutions  of  learning,  as  the  best  method  of  accomplish* 
ing  this  object  But  his  work  is  done.  When  asked  iust  be- 
fore he  expired  whether  Christ  was  precious,  he  replied,  "All 
in  all— all  in  all-Hill  in  all." 

Western  Reserve  OoUege. 

At  the  close  of  1849  the  Society  ceased  to  grant  aid  to  this 
College.  The  Trustees  had  succeeded  in  securing  $100,000 
for  its  endowment — of  which  sum  $25,000  were  raised  on  the 
field  of  the  Society  and  under  its  direction,  but  on  the  condition 
that  the  institution  should  relinquish  all  further  claim  to 
its  aid,  and  leave  the  Eastern  field.  But  difficulties  arose 
at  the  College  in  the  administration  of  its  affidrs,  which  ulti- 
mately increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  its  vital  mXest- 
ests.  In  process  of  time,  also,  the  operations  of  the  Society  began 
to  be  unfavorably  affected  by  rumors  of  these  difficulties  which 
went  abroad,  and  tended  strongly  to  impair  public  confidenoe, 
not  only  in  that  particular  institution,  but  in  Colleges  general- 
ly at  the  West 

Consequently,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  in  1852, 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  appointed,  simply  with  a  view 
of  eliciting  reliable  information  for  the  satisfiiction  of  those 
whose  fears  had  been  awakened,  and  who  pressed  their  inqui- 
ries upon  the  Society.  At  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board,  this  Conmiittee  report^.  The  principal  result  of  their 
investigations  was  that  the  difficulties  were  of  a  very  serious 
character,  and  so  complicated  that ''  nothing  short  of  an  eictended 
and  careful  comparison  of  testimony,  furnished  by  both  parties, 
oould  enable  any  one  to  judge  correctly,  either  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  relative  influence  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  them, 
or  as  to  the  particulars  of  an  adjustment  which  would  be  just 
to  the  individuals  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  calculated 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  College. 

In  view  of  this  Beport,  and  of  the  whole  case  as  it  then  ap- 
peared to  the  Directors,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  "  ai« 
rected  to  write  to  theBoard  of  Trustees"  of  theCollege,  "  eamest- 
hr  recommending  to  them  the  appointment  by  themselves  of  a 
Mediating  Committee,  to  whom  existing  difficulties  shall  be  re- 
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ferred,  and  by  whose  decision  they  shall  abide ;  or  if  they  choose 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  Committee  of  this  Board,  that  the  Con- 
salting  Committee  be  authorized  to  appoint  such  Committee." 
It  was  hoped  by  the  Directors,  that  in  consequence  of  their 
past  relations  to  the  Institution  itself  and  to  the  numerous  do- 
nors scattered  over  the  field  of  the  Society — ^this  jfriendly  in- 
terposition on  their  part  might  lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  all  difficulties,  ana  a  complete  restoration  of  the  College  to 
public  confidence  and  a  new  career  of  prosperity. 

In  Dec,  1863,  the  Secretary,  as  directed,  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  which  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  but  was  not  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  such.  In  October,  1854,  after  two  meet- 
ings of  the  Trustees  had  occurred,  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  College  voted,  for  reasons  assigned,  to  request  this  Board 
to  withdraw  their  proposition.  At  tne  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  during  the  same  month,  this  request  was  presented  by 
the  President  of  the  College  in  person.  But  the  Board  thought 
thev  could  see  additional  reasons  "  for  earnestly  and  affection- 
ately repeating  that  recommendation,  and  urging  it  upon  the 
attention  and  acceptance  of  the  Trustees."  They  accordingly 
appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  meet  that  body,  and  in  per- 
sonal conference  renew  the  recommendation. 

This  was  faithfully  done  by  the  Committee  in  February  last, 
at  Cleveland.  As  their  very  able  Beport  has  been  published  and 
widely  circulated,  its  contents  need  not  here  be  given.  Al- 
though three  Annual  Reports  had  been  issued  by  the  Society 
after  the  appointment  of  the  first  Committee  of  Inquiry,  none 
of  them  contained  any  aUusion  to  these  difficulties  or  to  the 
action  of  the  Board  m  reference  to  them.  Scrupulous  care 
was  taken  to  avoid  all  needless  agitation.  The  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  produced  by  the  publication  of  the  Beport  of  the 
Committee  was  wide  and  powerful,  and  while  the  specific  mode 
of  adjustment  originally  proi)06ed  by  the  Board  was  not  adopt- 
ed, there  is  yet  abundant  evidence  that  the  visit  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  their  Beport,  contributed  very  strongly,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  influences,  to  open  the  way  for  a  settlement  of 
difficulties,  which  now  gives  fair  promise  of  delivering  the  Col- 
lege &om  embarrassment,  and  securing  for  it  a  prosperous  fu- 
ture. There  are  cheering  indications  of  a  hearty  union  among 
the  &iends  of  the  Institution  who  have  been  divided  in  opin- 
ion and  feeling. 

And  just  in  proportion  to  the  brightening  prospect  there, 
has  a  gooa  influence  been  felt  over  the  whole  held  of  the  So- 
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ciety,  and  wherever  the  great  "College  interert  extends.  The 
Report  of  this  Committee  added  yery  much  to  the  influence 
already  exerted  by  the  Society  in  giving  a  wider  view  of  Col- 
leges as  an  element  of  power  m  American  society — presenting 
them  as  parts  of  one  great  system  having  common  principles^ 
ends,  ana  interests,  and  alike  dependent  upon  a  favoring  pub- 
lic sentiment  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  high  mission. 
It  is  obvious  that  just  in  proportion  as  this  wider  view  is  taken, 
will  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  rest  upon  each  Institution, 
leading  its  conductors  to  feel  that  they  cannot  put  in  perU  a 
single  foundation  principle,  or  weaken  public  confldenoe  at 
any  point,  without  endangering  more  or  less  the  interests  of  the 
who^  sisterhood  of  Colleges.  And  this  is  especially  true  when 
they  go  abroad  for  aid,  and  draw  their  very  life  from  church- 
es and  "lovers  of  learning,"  scattered  over  wide  regions  of 
country,  and  thereby  render  themselves  in  a  peculiar  sense 
amenable  at  the  great  bar  of  public  opinion. 

AGENCIES. 

The  arrangement  for  the  collection  of  funds,  entered  into 
with  the  Western  Education  Society  in  1849,  has  been  termi- 
nated during  the  year,  by  mutual  agreement.  The  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  both  Societies,  and  of  the  field  itself,  seemed  to 
render  such  a  measure  expedient.  Previous  to  this  termina- 
tion, Prof.  Hopkins,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  occupied  a  portion 
of  his  time  in  presenting  the  claims  of  the  united  cause.  The 
relations  of  the  two  Societies  during  the  continuance  of  this 
arrangement  have  been  of  the  most  friendly  character.  The 
original  object  of  the  union  was  to  secure  a  simplification  of 
machinery,  and  such  a  combination  of  interests  as  would  give 
increased  magnitude  to  the  Educational  cause,  as  well  as  insure 
economy  of  time,  travel  and  expense,  by  making  one  Agent 
do  the  work  of  two.  A  similar  object,  on  a  larger  scale,  was 
had  in  view  when  the  proposition  of  union  with  3ie  American 
Education  Society  was  made,  but  as  that  was  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  perpetuating  plans 
of  union  in  localities.  The  loss  to  the  Society  in  availabk  funds 
by  the  termination  of  this  particular  arrangement  is  small,  al- 
though its  nominal  receipts  will  be  reduced  by  some  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  great  object  which  the  Society  is 
prosecuting  has  ever  been  well  received  on  that  field,  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  under  other  arrangements,  it  may  still  meet  with 
favor  and  a  liberality  greatly  augmented. 
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The  Rev.  J.  R  A.  Edgell  and  the  Bev.  Dennia  Piatt,  have 
been  laboriously  and  snccessfully  engaged  during  the  year  in 
New  England — ^the  former  principally  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
latter  in  Connecticut.  The  results  of  their  Agency  and  theprea- 
ent  aspects  of  their  fields,  encourage  the  belief  that  the  Socio* 
ty  may  look  for  increased  receipts  as  its  work  advances,  and 
its  claims  are  more  extensively  and  thoroughly  understood. 
The  Bev.  J.  M.  Ellis  was  also  employed  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  in  particular  localities. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

.  The  general  policy  of  the  Directors  has  been  to  divide  the  net 
proceeds  of  each  year  amonethe  several  Institutions  on  the  So- 
ciety's list  without  any  further  pledge.  A  specific  amount  was 
appropriated  for  current  expenses  to  each  college  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  year,  to  be  paia  pro  rata  or  in  full,  according  to 
the  success  of  the  Society  in  securing  funds.  But  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  the  Board  voted  to  pay  the  arrearages  of  the 
previous  year  out  of  the  first  receipts  of  the|year  now  closed. 
But  in  consequence  of  increased  appropriations  made  in  view 
of  large  demands,  as  well  as  the  amount  paid  on  the  Endowment 
Fund,  the  present  deficiency  is  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  every  dollar  of  which  is 
urgently  needed  by  the  several  Institutions.  The  Directors 
have  decided  to  pay  this  out  of  the  first  receipts  of  the  coming 
year,  and  thereafter  to  distribute  what  is  contributed  year  by 
year  for  the  general  objects  of  the  Society  without  any  further 
pledge. 

In  respect  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  there  are  special  ar- 
rangements. Nothing  goes  to  that  except  by  the  direction  or 
consent  of  the  individual  donors.  The  following  receipts, 
although  in  advance  of  the  previous  year,  must  be  doubled 
during  the  next  year,  or  the  full  wants  of  the  Society  cannot 
be  met.  It  may  be  added  as  an  encouraging  fact,  that  during 
the  year  the  several  institutions  have  added  more  than  $80,000 
to  their  resou^^cses  by  eflfbrts  on  their  own  fields.  The  follow- 
ing Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  will  show  the  reoeipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  year.  Still  some  thousands  of  dollars 
in  addition,  have  gone  to  particular  Institutions  independently 
of  the  Society ;  although  they  should  be  classed  among  the 
fruits  of  its  agency. 
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Knon  OoUege. 

This  Institution  was  chartered  in  1887,  under  the  style  of 
"  Knox  Manual  Labor  College."  The  first  application  to  this 
Society  for  aid  was  made  in  1844  in  behalf  of  tne  trustees,  by  the 
Bev.  G.  W.  Gale,  the  ofiginator  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  start- 
ed, as  its  style  indicates,  as  a  Manual  Labor  College,  and  at  the 
period  when  the  popularity  of  such  institutions  was  at  its  height. 
This  object  had  much  to  ao  with  its  location  in  an  open  prairie. 
Mr.  Gale  thus  characterizes  the  character  of  the  founders  and 
colonists: — "Many  of  them  were  among  the  first  families  in- 
tellectually, morally  and  spiritually,  of  Jftie  towns  from  which 
they  emigrated.  They  were  in  comfortable  circumstances  in 
the  places  where  they  lived.  And  the  founders  of  this  settle- 
ment and  these  institutions  entered  upon  the  enterprise  in  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  missionaries  for  the  West.  They  here 
carried  out  their  design.  They  took  with  them,  like  the  Puri- 
tan Fathers,  their  Pastor  and  Teachers.  A  house  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  instruction  of  their  youth,  was  among  the 
first  of  their  temporary  buildings,  as  it  was  afterwards  of  uieir 
most  permanent  ones." 

It  was  not  the  original  design  of  the  founders  of  this  insti- 
tution to  apply  for  foreign  aid  at  all.  Their  reliance  for  its  en- 
dowment was  upon  the  sale  of  lands.  For  this  purpose  ten 
thousand  acres  lying  in  a  b<}dy  were  purchased,  in  the  centre 
of  which  Galesburg  was  located.  But  the  pecuniary  reverses 
of  the  country  in  a  great  measure  prevented  the  rise  and  sale 
of  these  lands,  and  college  Orders  had  depreciated  in  value  till 
they  were  not  worth  more  than  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. The  application  for  aid  was  at  first  rejected ;  but  being 
renewed,  the  Board  sent  a  special  committee  to  Illinois  in  the 
summer  of  1846,  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  its  claims  to  aid.  Asa  consequence  it  was  received 
upon  the  list  of  the  Society.  The  Committee,  however,  report- 
ea,  that  they  found  the  condition  of  the  Institution  such  that  it 
neither  required  nor  expected  a  large  appropriation.  Since 
that  time  more  or  less  aid  has  been  furnished  from  year  to  year. 

The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Institution  have  been  managed 
with  economy  and  sagacity ;  and  now,  by  reason  of  the  great 
rise  inthe  value  of  Western  lands  generally,  and  the  location  of 
railroads  through  the  village  of  Gwesburg,  the  Trustees  will  re- 
alize enough  from  the  sale  of  property  to  make  the  College  one 
of  the  best  endowed  institutions  in  the  country.  After  com- 
pleting the  payment  of  what  was  pledged  to  the  Institution  a 
year  smoe,  tne  aid  of  the  Society  will  cease. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  following  resolntion 
was  adopted,  viz: — 

£esotted^  That  the  Board  record  with  respectful  gratitude  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Edncation  at  the  West,  onr  high  appreciation  of  the  assistance  they  have 
rendered  Enoz  College  in  aiding  its  funds  when  low  and  emharrassed ;  and 
that  this  Board,  in  relinquishing  their  claim  fbr  further  aid  from  said  Sooi- 
etj,  herehy  express  the  hope  that  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  patrons 
of  collegiate  education  in  this  country,  will  enable  said  Society  to  continue 
and  enlarge  its  operations,  until  the  new  and  rising  States  West  of  us  are 
provided  with  permanent  institutions  for  Christian  education  equal  to  those 
in  the  older  and  more  favored  parts  of  our  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  spent  some  days  at  the  Insti- 
tution in  June  last,  and  found  it  in  a  truly  prosperous  condition ; 
.and  we  trust  it  has  a. high  mission  to  perform  in  the  work  of 
Christian  education  at  the  West. 

Marietta  College, 

Early  in  the  year  a  communication  was  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Andrews,  in  which  he  says : — 

We  reciprocate  your  kind  feeling,  and  shall  ever  cherish  profound  grat* 
itnde  for  the  very  efficient  and  serviceable  aid  which  your  Society  has  ren- 
dered this  College.  We  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
Marietta  College  should  give  place  to  some  younger  institution  on  the  cat- 
alogue of  your  beneficiaries,  and  yet  there  are  several  circumstances  which 
combine  to  make  our  necessities  more  urgent  than  usual,  or  at  least  render 
our  dependence  greater  than  we  had  hoped  it  would  be. 

Until  the  completion  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  Mari- 
etta will  be  difficult  of  access.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  smallness  of 
our  new  class  is  in  considerable  measure  owing  to  this.  For  five  or  six 
months  there  has  been  no  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  and  we  know  of  students 
who  have  gone  elsewhere  because  they  could  not  reach  Marietta  without 
great  expense.  Again,  the  hard  times  have  affected  our  donors.  Of  sub- 
scriptions madeVithin  a  few  years,  over  $5,000  may  be  set  aside  as  worth- 
less, and  still  more,  the  unexpected  transfer  of  President  Smitli  to  Laoe 
Seminary  will  affect  unfavorably  expected  subscriptions  as  well  as  tlie  num- 
ber of  students,  and  thus  in  both  ways  be  detrimental  to  our  treasury.  His 
personal  influence  in  Southern  Ohio  is  very  great,  and  he  could  probably 
raise  twice  as  much  as  any  otlier  man. 

I  hope  your  Committee  will  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  Marietta  College  is  placed,  and  grant  as  much  aid  as  other  obliga- 
tions will  allow.  At  the  time  of  the  last  Commencement  our  prospects 
for  a  large  subscription  here  at  the  West  were  very  flattering.  I  need  hard- 
ly say  that  the  stringency  of  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country,  has  clouded 
these  prospects. 

Since  the  date  of  this  communication,  Prof.  Andrews  has 
been  elected  President,  and  under  date  of  Sept.  24, 1866,  he 
says: — 
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"  Our  Faculty  is  now  full  again^  and  the  new  year  has  open- 
ed fairly.  In  consequence  of  the  unproductiveness  of  a  large 
part  of  the  property  neld  by  the  College,  our  expenses  for  l£e 
last  two  years  have  exceeded  the  income  from  tuition  bills  and 
interest,  by  about  $1,60P  a  year.  The  aid  received  from  your 
Society  has  reduced  this  deficit  by  the  amount  received,  and  has, 
therefore,  been  a  great  relie£" 

Illinois  (hUege. 

So  far  as  the  Institutions  aided  by  this  Society  are  concern- 
ed, this  was  established  next  after  Western  Reserve  College, 
and  was  eminently  a  pioneer  enterprise.  Its  founders  pushed 
some  five  hundrea  miles  in  advance  of  the  latter,  and  fixed  its 
location  upon  the  very  outskirts  of  civilization.  In  the  month 
of  July  last,  the  Institution  held  a  quarter  century  celebration. 
In  consequence  of  the  rapid  changes  in  that  new  country,  it 
was  deemed  important  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  College, 
to  gather  up  the  facts  connected  with  its  foundation  and  pro- 
gress. A  goodly  number  of  the  founders,  early  friends  and 
alumni  of  the  Institution,  assembled  on  that  occasion,  and  a 
Historical  Discourse  was  delivered  by  President  Sturtevant, 
who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  commenced  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion here  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1880. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1835.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  graduates  at  the  present  time  is  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  still  survive ;  and  more 
than  fifty  of  these,  have  entered  the  ministry,  or  have  it  in 
view.  The  whole  number  of  young  men,  however,  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  Institution  exceed  one  thousand,  very 
many  of  whom  have  been  for  agreaterorlessnumber  of  years 
highly  useful  teachers  of  schools,  and  not  a  few  are  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  in  different  denominations. 

The  object  of  the  founders  of  this  College  was,  to  promote 
education  in  all  its  departments  in  Illinois,  rather  than  concen- 
trate their  efforts  upon  Institutions  of  different  grades  and 
kinds,  concentrated  in  one  locality  and  placed  under  their  own 
control  Distinct  and  perse verinff  efforts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish Academies,  wherever  practicable,  throughout  the  State.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  work,  the  Trustees  of  the  College  for  a 
term  of  years  discontinued  the  preparatory  department  entire- 
ly, and  have  not  since  revived  it,  except  so  far  as  to  accom- 
modate students  who  are  preparing  for  College.  The  majori^ 
of  those  who  enter  the  Institution  are  now  fitted  elsewhere.  It 
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has  restricted  itself,  therefore,  more  nearly  to  the  direct  work 
of  a  College,  than  is  trae  of  very  many,  if  any  Institutions  at 
the  West  The  real  and  ^reat  results  of  that  enterprise  are  to 
be  looked  for  on  a  very  wide  field — ^and  yet  they  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  Jadcsonville  itself  where  the  institution  is 
located.  Probably  no  village  on  this  continent  can  surpass  that 
in  the  number  oi  its  educational  and  humane  Institutions.  The 
following  may  be  specified,  viz :  1.  The  College,  itself  the  first 
founded ;  2.  A  Female  Academy,  one  of  the  direct  o&hoots  of 
the  College  enterprise,  but  under  independent  control ;  3.  Meth* 
odist  Female  College;  4.  Public  High  School;  5.  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Duim) ;  6.  Bo.  for  the  Insane ;  7.  Do.  for  the 
Blind.  The  last  three  of  these,  are  State  Institutions,  and 
were  established  there  by  successive  Le^slatures,  on  account 
of  the  character  of  that  community  for  intelligence,  morality, 
and  sympathy  for  such  institutions. 

Tne  new  College  building  now  in  the  process  of  erection, 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  consumed  by  fire,  bids  fiiir  when 
completed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  substantial  durability,  by  any 
edifice  in  that  region.  It  will  be  erected  wholly  from  the  avails 
of  the  insurance  on  the  building  that  was  consumed,  and  sub- 
scriptions made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  for  that  specific 
purpose.  "  When  completed,"  says  the  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion, "  it  cannot  fail  to  add  greatly  to  the  respectability  and 
permanent  usefulness  of  the  Institution.  But  the  erection  of  it 
IS  an  enterprise  which  must  tax  our  possible  resources  to  the 
utmost.  We  incur  no  d^ts  for  it.  When  our  money  fails,  the 
work  stops,  till  we  are  again  in  funds  applicable  to  that  object" 

Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  the 
$20,000,  through  the  Society ;  on  the  receipt  of  which,  the 
College  is  to  relinquish  all  further  claim  to  its  aid,  and  leave 
the  Eastern  field.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  accomplished, 
so  far  as  subscriptions  are  concerned,  during  the  coming  year. 
Vigorous  efforts  will  also  be  continued  at  the  West. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Quarter  Century  Celebration,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted,  viz : 

Eewhed^  That  the  Alamni  and  fHenda  of  the  College,  be  requested 
to  nnite  with  this  Board,  in  preparing  for  the  semi-oentennial  celebration, 
by  entering  at  once  upon  a  coarse  of  eifort,  that  shall  secure  such  facilitieB 
88  may  enable  the  Institution  to  fulfil  its  high  mission,  and  maintain  its 
advanced  position  among  the  OoUeges  of  the  West. 

A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Alumni,  to  confer  with  the  Prudential  Committee,  in  respect 
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to  the  best  method  of  effectiDg  this  object  A  public  meeting 
was  also  held  in  the  town  of  Jacksonville,  which  was  address* 
ed  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  who  strongly  urged  upon 
the  people  the  duty  and  importance  of  sustaining  that  noble 
enterprise,  and  of  relieving  tne  Society  from  further  aid,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment 

Wabash  OoUege. 

The  Trustees  of  this  College,  after  giving  the  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Institution,  with  the  estimated  deficiency 
of  income  for  the  coming  year,  say : — 

For  this  smn,  we  would  respectfoUy  ask  yon  to  make  proTision,  with 
renewed  sense  of  obligation  to  a  generous  public,  for  the  means  they  have 
furnished  us  to  prosecute  an  enterprise,  which,  we  firmly  belieye,  has  the 
Divine  approbation,  and  the  influence  of  which  we  think  will  live,  and  flow 
on  to  future  generations. 

This  Institution  is  slowly  but  surely  advancing  in  respect 
to  its  resources  and  means  of  influence.    It  is  now  some  twen- 

S -three  years  since  its  foundations  were  laid,  and  during  all 
is  time  it  has  been  struggling  with  difficulties,  which  obstruct 
the  growth  of  all  Western  Colleges,  especially  where  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  if  not  absolutelv  hostile,  &il  to  appreciate 
the  higher  Institutions,  and  where  the  sympathies  of  the  few, 
who  do  appreciate  them,  run  in  numerous  and  diverse  denomi- 
national channels.  Some  facts  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  Keport,  to  show  the  limited  number  of  individuals 
m  Indiana,  upon  whom  this  College  can  rely  for  support. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  through  the  whole  period 
of  its  history,  it  has  been  more  or  less  dependent  upon  Eastern 
aid,  and  no  small  addition  must  be  made  to  its  resources,  before 
it  can  safely  dispense  with  that  aid.  Its  Instructors  have  toiled 
unremittingly,  and  with  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  they  feel  deeply  anxious  to  bring  the 
Institution  into  a  position,  where  even  its  yearly  subsistence 
shall  not  be  so  entirely  precarious.  To  this  end,  the  President 
of  the  College  is  now  laboring  with  success,  in  portions  of  the 
Society's  field.  The  mixed  character  of  the  population 
with  which  this  and  some  of  the  other  older  Colleges  in  the 
West  are  surrounded,  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  their  pe- 
riod of  dependence  on  Eartern  aid  is  so  protracted.  To  aban* 
don  them  now,  would  be  wretched  economy — ^to  keep  them 
very  much  longer  on  the  list^  would  conflict  with  the  interesti^ 
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of  younger  Institntions,  and  might  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
churches,  which  have  hitherto  come  so  nobly  to  their  aid« 

Bdmt  College. 

The  President  of  this  Institution,  in  renewing  the  applioa* 
tion  for  continued  aid,  says : — 

The  appropriations  of  the  Society  daring  the  past  year  have  been, 
gratefally  received,  and  though  less  than  was  needed  and  desired  for  all 
porpoees,  they  have  sufficed  to  eke  ont  the  income  of  the  College  so  as  to 
cover  the  ordinary  onrrent  expenses,  and  save  the  necessity  of  inenning 
debt  on  that  account  The  OoUege  is  benefited  by  its  relation  to  the 
Society  in  many  ways,  beyond  the  direct  benefactions  received.  The 
Trosteee  and  Faculty  feel  their  obligation,  and  are  stimulated  to  more 
earnest  desire  and  effort,  that  their  work  may  approve  itself  worthy  of  the 
favor  it  enjoys  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Public^  and  be  a  credit  to  the 
Society,  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  the  West  and  to  the  world. 

Our  present  application  is  urged  by  the  same  considerations  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  previous  years.  The  importance  and  value 
of  the  enterprise  we  have  undertaken,  and  the  encouragement  to  its  pro- 
secution, appears  more  and  more  manifest  with  ever^  year  of  its  progress. 
The  resources  of  the  Institution  are,  however,  still  msufficient  to  meet  its 
necessary  expenses,  without  the  timely  aid  ministered  through  the  Society. 
We  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  day  when  we  may  be  able  to  go  alone, 
but  that  time  is  not  yet  During  the  last  year  a  new  College  building, 
which  was  imperiously  demanded  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  has 
been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  something  over  $7,500.  The  building  has  an- 
swered fully  the  design  for  which  it  was  erected,  and  has  doubtless  in- 
creased the  income  of  the  College  from  rents  and  tuition  some  hundreds  of 
dollars  daring  the  year. 

For  the  larger  part  of  the  funds  necessary  to  erect  this  build- 
ing, the  Trustees  were  compelled  to  resort  to  a  loan.  During 
the  coming  year  they  hope  to  secure  donations  that  wilL  in 
part  at  leasts  meet  this  liability.  While  Colleges  at  the  W  est 
generally  reject  the  idea  of  providing  rooms  for  students,  yet 
m  consequence  of  the  lack  of  buildings  where  they  are  located, 
and  the  expensiveness  of  living,  provisions  of  this  sort  to  a 
certain  extent  become  essential  to  their  very  life.  Another 
College  building  was  previously  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$9,000,  divided  into  Cnapel,  Recitation  and  Lecture  Rooms, 
Library-  and  Laboratory.  The  College  plat  consists  of  thirteen 
acres,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banla  of  the  Rock  River, 
and  covered  with  scattered  oaks  of  native  growth.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  College  buildings  extends  some  fifteen 
miles  in  every  direction — the  whole  constituting  a  landscape 
of  surpassing  beauty. 
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No  Western  Institution  has  had  a  more  vigorous  growth 
than  this.  It  has  an  energetic  and  able  Faculty,  stands  high 
in  public  estimation,  is  surrounded  by  an  intelligent  and 
rapidly  increasing  population,  and  at  an  early  day  will  paai 
beyond  the  need  of  farther  aid  from  the  Society.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  says,  '*  We  have  every  encouragement  in 
the  prosecution  of  our  work.  The  standard  of  scholarship  is 
rising  steadily  towards  the  point  at  which  we  aim.  The  influ- 
ence  of  the  College  is  evidently  felt  in  the  region  around, 
givinff  correct  views  of  the  true  character  ana  value  of  a 
libend  education,  and  formings  and  stimulating  in  the  minds 
of  many  young  men  a  desire  to  attain  it." 

louxi  OoUege, 

This  institution  is  located  at  Davenport,  on  the  banks  of 
Ae  Mississippi,  oppodte  Bock  Island.  A  Bailroad  bridge 
acroes  the  river  at  tnat  point  is  in  the  process  of  construction, 
and  the  locomotive  is  already  across  the  stream  and  moving 
westward.  In  consequence  of  changes  in  the  city,  the  origi- 
nd  site  and  building  have  been  disposed  of,  and  a  new  site, 
consisting  of  ten  acres,  has  been  secured  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  Mississippi  on 
the  south,  and  of  the  open  prairie  on  the  north,  and  present- 
ing a  landscape  rarely  exceeded  in  magnificence  and  beauty. 
The  original  proprietor  of  the  town  was  a  Catholic,  and 
refused  to  dispose  of  the  site  most  desired  by  the  friends  of 
the  College,  on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  rrotestant  Insti- 
tutions. It  is  thougnt  by  many  that  he  will  ultimately  en- 
dow a  Jesuit  College  at  that  place. 

The  Trustees  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  building  of 
stone  48  by  80  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  with  a  basement — 
the  expense  of  which  will  be  some  $16,000.  They  have  an 
agent  now  engaged  in  collecting  funds  in  that  State,  the  most 
of  which  as  they  become  availaole  will  be  expended  upon  the 
new  building.  With  a  view  of  affording  increased  facilities 
to  students,  a  boarding-hot^  has  been  erected,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  professors.  Prof.  Bullen,  in  applying 
for  continued  aid  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  says : — 

The  CoDege  is  manifestly  making  advancement.  In  addition  to  build- 
ings, it  has  a  libraiy  of  1,600  volnmes,  and  an  apparatns  for  illnstrations  in 
Ohemistry,  and  Natural  Philoeophy.  The  students  are  orderly  and  studi- 
ous, and  several  have  the  ministry  in  view.  It  is  true  that  we  are  yet  in 
onr  early  minority,  haying  but  four  alumni,  but  with  all  the  labor  inoi- 
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dent  to  the  work  of  foandinff  a  College  in  this  thiiTing  State,  we  labor  in 
hope ;  we  believe  that  oar  labor  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  We  are 
confident  of  oltimate  saccess.  We  beseech  yonr  Society  to  sustain  ns  with 
a  helping  hand,  till  we  have  time  to  show,  both  by  what  we  are  doinfi, 
and  by  what  we  have  done,  to  those  whom  the  Lord  has  endowed  wi£ 
ample  reeooroes  and  generous  hearts^  that  we  are  worthy  of  a  foil  endow* 
ment. 

The  teachers  are  able,  faithful,  and  laborious  meii|  and 
great  sacrifices  have  been  made  by  the  scattered  friends  of  the 
OoUege  in  that  State,  especiaUy  by  Home  Missionaries,  who 
have  not  only  toiled,  but  out  of  their  own  deep  poverty  have 
made  liberal  contributions.  The  first  New  School  riesbyterian 
Church  in  that  State  was  organized  in  April,  1888,  and  the 
first  Congregational  Church  in  the  following  mondi,  and  ten 
years  since  the  estimated  property  held  by  all  the  proiGsssors 
of  religion,  connected  with  these  two  denominations,  was  only 
^260,000.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  large  increase,  but 
18  not  yet  available  to  much  extent  for  benevolent  objects 
In  population  the  State  is  at  the  present  time  advancing  with  a 
rapidity  almost  unparalleled,  even  in  the  West  In  1836  it 
was  10,581,  in  1840,  it  was  48,017,  in  1860, 192,214^  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  825,202.  It  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded 
}^{  a  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
author  of  '^  Iowa  as  it  is/'  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  1860 
that  State  "  will  be  peopled  bv  more  than  a  million  of  hardy, 
energetic,  and  intelligent  inhabitants."  There  is  surely  every 
motive  to  get  our  educational  machinery  at  work,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  such  growing  communities,  and  give  it  bH  possible 
vigor. 

WUtenberg  Oalleffe. 

President  Sprecher  writes : 

We  wonld  gratefully  acknowledge  yonr  helping  hand  dnrins  another 
year  of  oar  history  as  an  Institntion.  It  is  by  yonr  aid  that  we  ha^e  been 
enabled  to  sustain  the  operations  of  the  College,  while  the  work  of  tbnnd* 
ing  it  is  in  progress.  Daring  this  year.  Prof.  Oonrad  had  consented  to  un- 
dertake this  work,  but  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  accomplishing  as 
much  as  was  anticipated  from  his  ageney.  Four  individuals  nave  Iwen 
found,  however,  willing  to  give  their  bond  for  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  until  the  principal  is  paid.  We  hope 
to  complete  a  Professorship  of  $10,000  by  subscriptions  of  this  kind.  At 
the  recent  meetings  of  the  Board,  three  of  its  most  eflScient  members  con- 
sented to  devote  themselves  entirely  for  one  year  to  the  work  of  taking 
subscriptions  and  selling  scholarships,  and  have  entered  upon  Uieir  agency 
in  different  parts  of  our  Territory.  It  is  hoped  that  the  result  will  be  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  of  founding  the  Institution*    We  ask  yoa  to 
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oontinne  your  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  another  year  ;  after 
which,  we  think  we  will  be  sustained  by  our  own  Territory. 

The  ill  health  of  Prof.  Conrad,  has  induced  him  to  resign  his  Professor- 
ship ;  and  Prof.  Essich  has  been  added  to  our  Faculty.  -The  nnmber  of  stu- 
dents durinff  the  year  is  164.  Not  quite  so  large  as  last  year.  The  dimi- 
nution has,  however,  been  entirely  in  the  preparatory  department;  the 
College  classes  are  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  This  has  resulted 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  union  public  schools  of  our  city  have  for 
the  first  time  gone  into  full  and  successful  operation. 

Heidelberg  OoUege. 

The  following  communicatioii  will  show  the  condition  and 
wants  of  this  Institution. 

It  has  been  made  my  du^  to  forward  to  you  as  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
which  has  been  aiding  Heidelberg  OoDege,  a  report  of  the  present  $tate  of 
this  Institution,  and  an  application  for  the  renewal  of  the  appropriation, 
received  this  year.  You  will  please  excuse  all  irregularities  in  this  commu- 
nication, as  we  have  no  report  of  your  Socie^  on  hand,  and  are  not  fur- 
nished with  any -particulars  in  re^^urd  to  it.  Prof.  E.  V.  Gterhart,  our  for- 
mer President,  has  left  us,  having  accepted  a  call  from  the  Franklin  Mar- 
shiU  Ck)llege  in  Lancaster,  Penn.  and  has  not  left  us  sufficient  directions  in 
regard  to  the  Society. 

During  the  last  year,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  our  College  lost  their 
wortliy  President,  Bev.  K  Y.  Gerhart  Rev.  M.  Xieffer,  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  has  been  elected  his  successor,  but  has  not  yet  entered  upon  the  Pres- 
idency, although  he  has  formally  accepted,  and  is  expected  to  come  in  a 
short  time.  Owing  to  this  vacancy  the  College  could  not  make  any  pro- 
greas,  neither  in  the  number  of  students,  nor  in  endowment.  Still  the  ap- 
propriation of  five  hundred  dollars  granted  by  your  Societv,  has  made  it 
possible  to  call  a  fourtli  Professor,  Bev.  H.  J.  Buetenik,  who  teaches  the 
andent  languaces  and  German.  One  hundred  dollars  of  that  appropriation 
have  been  used  for  the  increase  of  the  philoeonhical  apparatus. 

The  number  of  students  at  preeent  in  actual  attendance  is  very  near  one 
hundred,  twenty-five  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  In  the  clas- 
sical department  there  are  fifteen  students,  eight  of  whom  are  in  the  Fresh- 
man class.  This  department  has  materialiy  increased  since  a  Professor  of 
languages  was  called.  And  it  is  ho^d  that  it  will  gradually  become  what 
it  ought  to  be,  although  young  menm  the  West  at  present  take  little  inter- 
est in  classical  learning. 

Since,  however,  the  Professorship  of  Languages  depends  altogether  up- 
on the  continuance  of  your  appropriation,  and  could  not  be  sustained  other- 
wise, we  would  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  we  owe  our  progress  in  this 
direction  altogether  to  your  kindness.  At  the  same  time  we  hope  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  encourage  and  persuade  you  to  continue  the  assistance; 
and  may  you  be  assured,  that  in  this  manner  you  will  render  a  very  valua- 
ble service  to  the  cause  of  true  and  solid  education,  and  to  such  a  species  of 
training  of  young  men  in  general,  and  of  young  ministers  especially,  as  will 
thoroughly  discipline  their  minds. 

You  are  at  the  same  time  aware,  that  Heidelberg  College  has  an  impor- 
tant mission  to  fulfil  as  a  German  Institution.  German  students  here  find 
a  home.     German  Chnrohes  look  to  Heidelberg  for  Duthful  minbters  and 
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misBionarieg.  Already  seyeral  young  men,  ^o  were  educated  here,  ara 
laboring  for  the  oame  of  Jeens  amongst  the  Germans  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio.  And  well  may  we  say,  that  a  mercifhl  Father  has  own- 
ed Hddelberg  Oollege  as  an  instrnment  of  salvation  for  that  nnfortnnate 
nation,  which  seemed  to  be  almost  rejected  by  Him  some  time  ago.  I  may 
well  say  so,  since  I  am  a  German  myself,  and  since  lam  abletor^oicenow 
at  a  prospect  of  better  times. 

May  God  incline  yonr  hearts  in  sympathy  for  onr  German  brathreni 
May  He  enable  you  to  see,  that  by  aiding  Heidelberg  Ck>llege,  yon  will  per- 
form a  lasting  work  in  behalf  of  the  evangelization  of  the  Germans  in  this 
country.  In  behalf  of  the  Faculty, 

_  H.  J.  RUBTKNIX. 

Hffin,  Ohio,  Oct.,  5th,  1855. 

Pacific  University. 

This  InstitutiQn  is  located  at  Forest  Ghrore,  Washington  Ca 
Oregon.  The  following  application  for  continued  aid  has  been 
received. 

In  thus  renewing  our  annual  request,  we  feel  strongly  reminded  of  past 
favors.  The  whole  year  as  it  passes,  bears  testimony  to  the  wisdom  as  well 
as  to  the  benevolence  of  your  Bociety.  If  there  is  need  of  an  elevated  and 
elevating  standard  of  education  in  Oregon  ;  if  there  is  need  of  raising  upon 
our  own  soil  elaa»e$  of  cur  awn  young  men  for  public  stations  and  professionsi 
instead  of  depending  u|)on  exotics ;  if,  above  all,  we  would  prepare  young 
men  of  piety  to  supply  the  immense  demand  of  the  churches,  then  as  much 
as  all  these  interests  are  worth,  so  ought  we  to  value  your  annnal  ud  to 
our  College.  It  is  steadily  subeerving  all  these  noble  and  holy  ends.  We 
class  your  Society  with  the  A.  H.  M.  Society,  and  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  and  oth- 
er kindred  organizations.  Ko  Western  college  can  exhibit  and  fulfil  hidi 
aims  without  your  or  similar  aid,  as  no  corps  of  Missionaries  can  exist  with- 
out such  societies.  While  we  feel  that  the  more  vou  rely  upon  the  same 
Christian  charity  that  supports  them,  the  more  will  you  prouuce  Christian 
fruits  among  us.  We  rejoice  that  Western  colleges  are  receiving  a  religioiis 
style,  by  those  who  build  them  up,  since  tfa^  are  so  much  the  surer  to  bear 
religious  fruit.  Our  hearts  in  the  distant  West  beat  to  the  pulsations  ojf 
your  own.  We  trust  our  union  to  you  shall  continue  long  enough  to  im- 
bibe  completely  your  spirit  and  develops  your  cbaraoter.  During  the  week 
a  class  of  six  were  examined  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  year.  They 
have  been  taught  wholly  by  our  Faculty,  and  have  passed  an  examination 
as  critical  and  satisfactory  as  candidates  for  admission  to  Eastern  collegea 
We  aim  at  thoroughness  although  we  move  slowly.  The  improvement  of 
the  young  men  in  declamation,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Institution:  A 
more  impressive  fact  is  their  moral  and  manly  l>earing.  Several  of  them 
are  professors  of  religion,  giving  us  hope  that  they  will  become  ministers  <^ 
the  gospel  of  Christ. 

On  the  22d  inst.,  President  Marsh  was  inaugurated  to  his  office  with  the 
usual  ceremonies.  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  first  inauguration  of  the  Preu- 
dent  of  a  college  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  lands  of  which  we  wrote  yon  last  year,  have  been  for  the  most  pait 
secured  to  us  by  deeds  or  bonds.  We  are  securing  the  subscriptionsi  which 
were  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  in  notes. 

Our  Academy  property,  including  buildingand  lands,  is  worth  at  present 
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ratoefrom  $15,000  to  $17,000.  We  sell  slowly  and  realize  our  prices.  This 
sam  will  probably  be  equally  divided  between  the  Collegiate  Academical  and 
Female  departments  of  the  Institation,  as  it  was  originally  giren  for  tiiese 
three  purposes.  The  Trustees  have  resolved  to  have  three  standing  com- 
mittees to  attend  to  these  departments.  We  regard  the  donations  to  the 
College  proper,  last  year  as  worth  from  $12,000  to  $18,000. 

We  conclade  our  application  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  many  more 
intelligent  and  warm-hearted  friends  may  be  foond  to  co-operate  with  yon 
at  the  East  and  with  ns  at  the  West  in  erecting  and  completing  colleges 
and  seminaries  for  the  support  of  oar  nation,  and  the  adornment  and  edifi- 
oation  of  the  Chnroh  of  Christ. 

Bespectfally  Tours, 

G.  H.  Atkinbon, 
Secretaryv 
Oregon  City,  Aug  25tb,  1855. 


German  Evangelical  Missouri  GolUge. 

This  Instltatioii  is  located  some  sixty  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  St.  Loais,  and  aboat  five  miles  from  Washington,  where 
the  Pacific  Railroad  strikes  the  Missouri  river,  but  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream.  The  location  is  not  one  which  would 
nave  been  chosen  by  this  Board,  but  it  was  fixed  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  reference  to  their  own  interests.  The  question  of  a 
change  has  been  agitated  in  their  Evangelical  Conference ; 
but  tne  decision  was  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  led  to  that  point  bj^  the  providence  of  God,  and  that  the 
Institution  had  become  identified  with  it  in  the  minds  of  its 
friends,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Thus  far  the  Institution  has  been  chiefly  a  Theological 
Seminary.  Its  claims  to  aid  were  very  fully  set  forth  in  the 
able  Eeport  of  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Guldin,  submitted  at  our  last 
Annual  Meeting.  In  the  month  of  July  last  it  was  visited  by 
*  the  Secretary,  wnose  investigations  tended  to  confirm  the  state- 
ments and  positions  of  Mr.  G.'s  Report 

The  impression  produced  by  all  that  he  saw  was,  that 
the  devotion  of  the  conductors  and  triends  of  that  Institu- 
tion to  the  interests  of  Christian  education,  and  their  wil- 
lingness to  make  sacrifices  to  build  up  their  beloved  Semi- 
nary, was  not  surpassed  by  the  Puritans  of  New  England  when 
Uiey  commenced  the  work  of  founding  colleges.  This  is  es- 
pecially interesting  in  a  country  where  the  multitude  are  car- 
ried away  by  material  interests,  and,  forgetful  of  the  higher 
wants  of  the  mind  and  soul,  lose  sight  of  everything  but  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  The  Institution,  although  located  in 
die  midst  of  slavery,  is  in  no  way  identified  with  it,  but  in  a 
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silent  and  unobtmsive  yet  effective  manner,  proclaims  the  dig- 
nity of  labor. 

The  following  extracts,  from  their  application  for  continued 
aid,  will  show  the  spirit^  the  plans,  and  wants  of  the  Institution  : 

The  past  year  was  a  time  of  trial,  but  with  the  aid  of  yonr  Sode^  we 
got  through  free  of  debt.  Onr  churches  did  not  fail  to  support  our  Insti- 
tution proportionate  to  the  hard  time  they  had  for  themselves.  Thei(  in- 
terest in  the  Seminary  is  growing  larger.  We  received  collections  made 
up  at  the  weddings  of  Ohristian  friends — donations  promised  in  time  of 
trouble—of  ladies  who  disposed  of  jewelry — of  children  who  collected 
and  sold  wild  grapes,  dec,  and  in  the  various  churches  the  ladies  sew  for 
the  benefit  of  our  students. 

The  number  of  students  varied  from  eleven  to  thirteen.  Five  of  them 
graduated  in  June  last,  and  most  of  them  labor  in  the  Church  already. 
Two  have  been  dismissed  and  one  left  the  Seminary ;  six  have  been  admit- 
ted anew,  making  the  present  number  of  students  elecen.  One  of  these  has 
for  years  navigated  the  ocean,  has  commanded  a  vessel  himself,  lost  his 
wife,  and  was  shipwrecked  on  board  the  fatal  ship  "  N*ew  Era,"  and,  con- 
verted to  the  Lord,  he  concluded  to  prepi^e  himself  for  the  ministry.  The 
Board  has  earnestly  requested  our  brother  ministers  to  recommend  no 
young  man  to  be  admitted  to  the  Seminary  except  he  gives  evidence  of 
true  faith  in  Christ  and  of  lively  membership  of  the  Church  of  Christ — 
evidence  of  a  change  of  *eart. 

The  most  important  fact  that  we  have  to  report  is  that  our  Conference, 
after  an  earnest  deliberation,  has  resolved  to  erect  another  building  in  con- 
nection with  and  on  the  grounds  of  tlie  Seminary,  for  a  Collegiate  Depart- 
ment. It  is  proposed  in  this  new  department  to  give  instruction  to  young 
men  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  in  both  the  English  and  Ger- 
man languages,  but  the  English  language  shall  be  prevailing  in  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  empowered  and  have  proceeded  to  raise 
the  necessary  sum  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the  college  building — so 
that  the  new  department  can,  with  the  Divide  permission,  be  opened 
during  the  course  of  the  next  year.  For  this  purpose  a  Building  Fund  of 
$5,000  is  being  created,  which  is  divided  into  shares  of  $25  each.  We  ex- 
pect to  be  able  from  income  of  the  Boarding  Department  of  the  Institu- 
tion to  pay  back  to  each  donor  the  amount  of  shares  taken  in  the  Fund. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  a  certain  number  of  shares,  wy  from  ten  to  twenty, 
are  to  be  drawn  by  lot  each  year,  commencing  with  1868,  and  the  shares 
thus  drawn  are  to  be  repaid  to  the  holders  thereof,  without  interest,  and 
this  repeated  every  year  until  the  whole  is  paid.  We  have  already  com- 
menced building. 

Our  Church  members  possess  no  earthly  treasure.  They  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  poor,  hard-laboring  people ;  and  from  that  class  of  our  country- 
men who  are  wealthy  but  do  not  exclude  themselves  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  religion,  we  can  hardly  expect  any  support,  as  they  are 
no  friends  of  a  Chrutian  education.  We  have  struggled  with  difficulties 
in  building  up  the  Seminary,  and  we  are  prepared  for  another  stru^^le  In 
our  now  enterprise.  But  as  God  has  thus  far  blessed  our  effort,  should 
we  hesitate  to  trust  in  Him  tothermore  ?  We  do  not  seek  our  own  praise 
and  honor,  or  our  own  interest,  bat  we  desure  to  enlarge  and  extend  the 
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influence  of  our  beloved  Institntion  and  to  gain  a  still  wider  sphere  of  use- 
ftilnesa  for  the  glory  of  God. 

In  behalf  of  t?i6  Boa/rd  of  Directors^ 
St.  Louis,  Oct.  22, 1865.  •     L.  Noixau. 

The  Institution,  in  itspresent  form,  operates  mainly  to  meet 
the  wants  of  immigrant  Germans.  But  if  this  class  of  popula- 
tion should  finally  become  Americanized,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  and  designs  of  the  conductors  of  this  Institution, 
the  particular  necessity  which  now  exists  will  in  a  great  meas- 
ure pass  away.  And  unless  beyond  that  point  there  should 
exist  valid  reasons  for  continuing  it  as  an  American  Institu- 
tion, the  expediency  of  bringing  it  out  into  full  proportions 
with  the  Theological  and  Collegiate  Departments  might  be 
questioned.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  all  the  plans  for  en- 
largement which  the  Directors  have  as  yet  resolved  to  execute, 
will  in  any  event  so  far  subserve  the  interests  of  Christian  learn- 
ing as  most  ftdly  to  compensate  for  all  their  cost. 

CoUege  of  Chlifomia.    [See  p.  6,  and  Appendix.] 

REVIVALS  AND  CONCERT  OF  PRATER. 

WcAash  College, 

The  winter  term  of  College  hasjast  closed.  From  the  heginningof  the> 
preSSent  Academic  year,  many  of  the  students  have  been  disposed  to  serious-- 
reflection,  and  appeared  unusually  susceptible  of  good  impression  from  the 
considerations  of  religion. 

Some  weeks  previous  to  the  concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges,  silent 
thought  and  inquiry  were  manifestly  becoming  more  general,  stable  and 
effective.  The  last  Thursday  of  February — the  favored  day  which  has 
never  been  observed  in  j^his  Institution  without  special  proofs  of  a  Divine 
influence  in  the  midst  of  us — found  a  large  number  of  vsAuable  minds  mel- 
low and  warm  for  the  sowei>?0  seed.  The  Divine  presence,  it  was  perceiv- 
ed, attended  the  services,  and  gave  them  power.  From  thence  onward  to 
the  end  of  the  term,  a  general  and  deep  seriousness  prevailed. 

Our  religioQfi  condition  was  not  a  succession  of'impulses,  nor  one  brief 
condensed  excitement ;  but  an  abiding  religious  character  and  frame  of  the 
moral  spirit ;  a  continued  earnest  consideration  and  concern  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  powers 'of  the  world  to  come. 

Forty  different  members  of  College  were  serious  inquirers  after  the  way 
of  salvation.  A  portion  of  these,  at  the  begintiing  of  vacation,  were  indulg- 
ing hope.  Of  others,  hope  was  entertained  by  judicious  friends.  Others 
still,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  their  solemn  religious  purpose  in  the  ex- 
pressive words  of  the  prodigal,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father."  Our 
expectation  of  these  last,  is,  that  the  Heavenly  Father  will  have  seen  them 
afar  off,  and  met,  and  received  them  to  his  arms,  before  they  ^all  return 
again  to  College. 

An  influence  npon  professors  of  religion  has  been  exerted,  of  a  very 
valuable  oharaoter.  They  have  new  impressions  of  the  moral  power  which* 
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God  has  lodged  within  them,  and  learned  better  how  to  use  it.  The  em- 
ployment of  their  time  and  their  powers  earnestly  in  behalf  of  human  sal- 
vation, will,  henceforward,  be  felt  by  them,  we  are  confident,  as  a  very 
solemn  and  pressing  responsibility.  Some  Ohiistians  have  waked  to  the 
dnt^  of  choosing  the  sacred  ministry,  as  their  profession,  who  had  coldly 
hesitated  before.  The  Chnrch  in  Indiana,  no  aofibt»  will  feel  the  effect  of 
this  Ck>llege  revival.  We  are  f^  in  the  Lordf  yea,  we  do  gready  joy  in 
the  God  of  onr  salvation. 

OHAS.  WHITE. 
Wabash  Oollege,  April  7th,  1855. 

Wittenberg  College. 

Thursday  of  last  week  was  appropriately  observed  by  the  Faculty  and 
students  of  Wittenberg  Oollege.  In  the  morning,  a  general  concert  of 
prayer  for  Colleges  was  held  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  which  the  con- 
■ffre^tion  and  others  participated.  An  appropriate  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Sprecher.  Concerts  of  prayer  were  also  held  by  the  students  in 
•CJollege.  In  the  afternoon  and  at  night,  they  again  assembled,  and  were 
jigain  addressed  by  Dr.  Sprecher. 

[EVANOSXIOAL  LlTTHERAN.] 

We  have  had  no  tpicial  renwal  during  the  year— but  some  very  inter- 
^ting  meetings;  times  of  much  seriousness;  and  the  attendance  of  the 
students  on  our  religious  exercises  is  very  encouraging.  The  marked  at- 
tention which  our  young  men  are  giving  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gkispe], 
encourages  us  to  look  for  great  religious  improvement  during  the  session. 

Oct.  9th^  1856.  [President  Spssgheb.] 

JBehU  College. 

We  are  permitted  again  to  record  the  brightest  and  best  token  of  the 
Divine  favor  towards  our  enterprise,  in  the  evident  presence  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  little  community.  Eariy  in  the  spring  term,  thero 
'were  indications  of  a  quickening  of  the  spirit  of  piety  among  our  religious 
■students.      This  feeling  was  deepened  and  advanced  by  the  circulation 

.nmong  them  and  the  Faculty,  of  Prof.  Tyler's  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
We  came  thus  to  the  Oollege  Fast,  prepared*  to  observe  it,  with  more  of 

-solemnity  than  usual.  Prayers  were  many  and  fervent,  on  that  day,  and 
the  answer  came  speedily.    The  meetings  of  the  students  were  attended 

^with  interest  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Institution ;  and  the  truth  of 
Ood  seemed  to  be  clothed  with  a  converting  and  sanctifying  power.     Be- 

'fore  the  dose  of  the  term,  twelve  of  our  number  erpressed  a  hope  in 
Christ,  newly  formed,  and  a  purpose  to  live  for  Him.    With  most  of  these, 

we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  work  of  grace  is  really  begun,  and  that 
God  will  carry  it  on  unto  perfection.  Not  least  among  the  blessed  remits 
of  this  gracious  visitation,  is  the  reviving  of  the  drooping  graces  of  those 
'before  numbered  as  disciples  of  Jesus.    With  some  of  them,  these  infln- 

-^nces  seemed  to  have  settled  the  question  of  their  future  calling,  in  &vor 

-of  the  Christian  ministry. 

During  a  period  of  some  four  weeks,  last  winter,  not  a  night  passed  in 
which  there  were  not  more  or  less  students  in  the  room  of  one  of  th«PK>- 

fessors,  in  an  inquinug  and  anxious  state  of  mind. 

(Pbbs.  Chapht.] 
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lotva  OoUege. 

A  Correspondent  of  one  of  our  religious  papers,  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  Feb.  23d,  said — 

Yesterday,  the  annoal  Fast  for  Colleges  was  observed  with  mach  inter- 
est. The  Professors  and  students  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  pre- 
oions  revivals  of  religion,  which  have  .been  in  progress  daring  the  last  six 
weeks,  in  the  Oonsregational  Ohoroh  in  this  city,  and  several  young  men, 
members  of  the  OoTlege,  have  been  hopefully  converted :  some  of  whom,  we 
trust,  may  yet  preach  Jesus.  From  subsequent  information  derived  from 
one  of  the  Professors,  it  appears  that  this  number  was  four. 


Illinois  Oollege. 
ea 

OE 

[Pbbs.  Stubtbvakt.] 


The  College  has  enjoyed,  during  the  past  year,  no  season  of  general  revi- 
val, but  two  or  three  cases  of  hopenil  conversion  have  occurred. 


Western  Oommittees. 

In  four  other  instanoes,  besides  the  one  already  mentioned, 
n>ecial  committees  of  their  own  number  have  been  sent  by  the 
ISoard  to  the  West,  to  ascertain  by  personal  examination  the 
condition  ofparticular  Institutions,  and  their  claims  to  aid — 
and  before  w  ittenberg  Oollege  was  received  upon  the  list  of 
the  Society,  a  Committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  three 
literary  gentlemen,  residing  at  Cmcinnati  and  at  Lane  Semi- 
nary, who  visited  the  Institution — ^made  thorough  inyestiga- 
tion  and  forwarded  an  elaborate  report  In  repeated  instances, 
also,  individual  members  of  the  Board,  when  travelling  in  the 
West,  have  by  request  availed  themselves  of  every  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  information  that  might  be  of  use  m  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  ofthe  Societ]^.  No  more  important  service  can 
be  performed  than  such  visitations — ^for  other  things  being 
equal,  just  in  proportion  to  the  aocuraoy  of  the  information 
possessed,  will  be  the  ability  of  the  Board  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  with  discretion — ^and  this  remark  applies  as  tru- 
ly and  as  forcibly  to  the  question  of  continuing  aia,  as  it  does 
to  that  of  first  granting  it  While  the  wondrous  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  West,  in  one  direction,  creates  new  an<J  vast 
wants,  whose  intrinsic  and  relative  claims  are  perpetually  call- 
ing for  fresh  investigations — ^in  another  direction,  it  increases 
w^th  and  diminishes  dependence.  It  is  doubtiess  incum- 
bent, then,  upon  this  and  every  similar  Board,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  ascertain  the  true 
condition  of  the  West^  from  year  to  year,  that  they  may  not 
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bring  needless  daims  on  the  one  hand — ^while  on  the  oth^, 
they  may  be  able  so  to  discruninate  between  true  and  felse 
views,  as  to  give  ftill  power  to  such  appeals  as  ought  to  be 
heeded. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  WESTERN  RESOtTRCES. 

During  the  past  year  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  by  ad- 
vice of  the  Board,  has  travelled  tnrough  a  portion  of  the 
West,  and  visited  Beloit  Iowa,  Knox,  Illinois,  and  the  German 
Evangelical  Missouri  Colleges — or  one  half  of  the  number 
now  upon  the  list  of  the  Society.  Eirtended  and  very  plea- 
sant interviews  were  had  with  Trustees  and  Faculties  at  all 
their  Institutions ;  grounds,  buildings,  and  various  appliances 
for  the  work  of  instruction  were  .examined,  and  plans  for  the 
best  possible  development  of  Western  resources  as  well  as  for 
securmg  adequate  Eastern  aid,  freely  and  fully  discussed. 
And  it  deserves  especial  mention  that  two  public  meetings  in 
behalf  of  Colleges  were  held — the  one  at  feeloit  (Wis.),  and 
the  other  at  Jacksonville  (IlL),  at  which  the  Secretary  took 
particular  pains  to  state  in  behalf  of  the  Board,  that  the  feel* 
mg  was  increasing  in  strength  at  the  East,  that  the  West 
ought  to  sustain  its  own  Institutions,  and  that  the  power  of 
the  Society  to  secure  funds,  depended  upon  its  ability  to  say 
that  the  Churches  and  the  friends  of  t^e  several  Colleges  at 
the  West,  were  doing  what  they  could  to  sustain  their  own 
Institutions. 

At  the  Beloit  meeting.  President  Chapin  foBowed  in  a 

Sirited  address,  and  gave  a  public  pledge  in  behalf  of  the 
lurches,  and  the  friends  of  dhristian  learning  in  Wisconsin, 
that  this  work  should  be  faithfully  done — and  he  wished  this 
pledge  to  be  taken  back  to  the  Society,  and  accompanied  with 
the  warmest  thanks  of  the  conductors  and  friends  of  Beloit 
College,  for  the  timely  and  important  aid  already  received 
from  the  Eastern  Churches  through  its  instrumentality.  A 
similar  pledge  was  given  by  the  President  of  Illinois  College, 
at  the  meeting  held  at  Jacksonville. 

This  matter  has  ever  been  looked  after  by  the  Board  with 
a  jealous  care.  The  different  Institutions  aided,  have  been 
made  to  understand  from  the  first,  that  the  Society  would  do 
nothing  in  their  behalf,  unless  evidence  were  ftirnished  that 
they  were  doing  their  best  to  help  themselves.  They  are  no 
doubt  strongly  urged  by  a  regard  to  their  own  highest  inter- 
ests, to  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the  period  of  their  depend* 
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enoe  upon  foreign  aid.  They  are,  themselves,  fully  sensible, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  establish  habits 
of  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  rapidly  coming  into 
the  possession  of  wealth,  and  to  make  them  feel  the  responsi- 
bilitjy  of  sustaining  these  great  educational  interests,  which  are 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  highest  interests  of  society 
around  them. 

Indeed  to  increase  the  number  and  the  liberality  of  con- 
fributors  at  the  West,  is  a  matter  of  even  higher  importance 
than  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  East.  Western  College  Offi- 
cers under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  often  traverse  the 
Eastete  field,  and  by  their  facts,  arguments,  and  stirring^ 
appeals,  multiplv  friends  of  the  cause,  and  increase  the  liber- 
ality of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  contribute.  From  some 
triads  that  have  been  made  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  great 
good  would  be  accomplished  if  the  Directors  of  the  Society 
could  occasionally  go  West,  not  simply  to  gain  information^ 
but  to  give  impulse.  If  individuals  of  the  Board,  in  company 
with  some  College  Officer,  could  visit  the  most  important 
points  in  the  field  of  each  Institution  that  is  aided,  hold  public 
meetings,  and  help  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  proper  sense  of 
the  importance  of  sustaining  such  Colleges,  the  East  and  the 
West  would  in  the  most  effectual  manner  ioin  hands,  and  a 
new  guaranty  be  furnished,  that  the  work  of  the  Society 
would  be  brought  to  its  earliest  possible  completion. 

^     AVAILABLE  BESOUBCES  OF  THE  W1»T. 

Still  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  liability  at  the  East  to  over- 
rate the  pecuniary  resources  of  which  it  is  possible  for  Western 
Institutions  to  avail  themselves  on  their  own  fields.  It  is 
common  to  talk  of  "  the  West "  as  a  unii^  to  look  at  the  mul- 
tiplication and  extension  of  railroads — ^the  unparalleled 
development  of  agricultural  resources,  and  the  wondrous 
growth  of  commerce ;  and  multitudes  take  these  as  an  index 
of  the  available  ability  of  the  West  to  sustain  its  own  Institu- 
tions, and  consequently  as  a  righteous  standard,  by  which  to 
measure  the  obligation  of  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  at 
the  East  to  aid  such  institutions.  But  we  might  a^  well  take  a 
valuation  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  from  that  alone  judge  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
city  could  be  relied  on  for  resources  to  prosecute  some  Christian 
enterprise.  It  is  not  the  millions  of  the  West  upon  whom  re- 
liance can  be  placed,  but,  as  has  a  thousand  times  been  said,  the 
scattered  few  who  appreciate  and  love  Christian  Colleges. 
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The  population,  for  example,  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  the 
present  time,  probably  exceeds  eleven  hundred  thousand,  and 
yet  the  almost  sole  reliance  of  Wabash  College  for  support, 
must  be  upon  individuals  connected  with  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  New  School  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  some 
fifteen  Congregational  Churchea  Nearly  one  half  of  all  these 
are  dependent  on  Home  Missionary  aid ;  they  together  contain 
less  than  seven  thousand  members,  embracing  old  and  young,, 
males  and  females,  parents  and  children,  rich  and.  poor,  scat- 
tered tihrough  the  great  mass  of  eleven  hundred  thousand 
people.  How  entirely  unsafe  and  unjust  then  to  graduate  the 
responsibilities  of  the  fiiende  of  Wabash  College,  in  respect 
to  securing  funds  for  its  benefit,  by  the  resources  of  the  wnole 
state  of  Indiana.  How  very  small  would  be  the  portion  re- 
presented by  these  seven  thousand  individuals,  out  of  the 
eleven  hundred  thousand!  And  very  many  of  them  are 
recent  emigrants,  with  houses  to  build,  farms  to  open,  roads 
and  bridges  to  construct^  and  Churches  and  School-houses  to 
erect 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  here  that  wealth  gives  power 
for  evil  as  well  ss  for  good.  Aside  then  fix>m  the  deleterious 
influence  upon  society  at  large  of  rapid  accumulation  with- 
out the  ordmary  toil,  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  West 
lies  in  the  fact  that  its  immense  pecuniary  resources  are  likely 
to  be  held  mainly  by  men  who  are  not  controlled  by  religious 
principle.  The  very  fertility  of  the  soil  opens  wide  the  door 
to  luxury,  eflfeminacy  and  vice. 

EXTENT  OF  AID  TO  COLLEGES. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Society  does  not 
continue  its  aid  to  Institutions,  till  they  are  folly  and  finally 
endowed.  That  aid  is  expected  to  cease  at  the  pomt  where,  on 
a  given  and  a  moderate  scale  of  expense,  their  income  will 
meet  their  outgoes.  But  if  they  fulfil  their  high  mission, 
and  advance  with  the  demands  of  that  great  country,  they 
will  require  large  additional  resources,  and  consequently  have 
occasion  to  bring  their  demands  upon  the  communities  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the 
future.  It  is  no  easy  thins  to  fix  the  precise  point  at  which 
the  aid  of  the  Society  should  cease.  This  whole  matter  is  lefi^ 
by  die  Constitution  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
They  are  to  afford  assistance  '*  in  such  manner,  and  so  long 
only,"  as  in  their  judgment  "the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions 
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xnaj  demaiid."  The  exigencies,  in  view  of  which  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Constitution  was  framed,  involved  in  some  in- 
stances absolute  life  or  death.  This  question  of  demand  now 
takes  a  somewhat  wider  range,  and  has  especial  leterence  to 
the  point  in  the  growth  of  an  Institution,  at  which  it  can  be- 
safely  left  to  rely  upon  Western  resources  for  future  support 
and  enlargement. 

^  These  Colleges,  on  the  one  hand,  should  not  be  put  in  peril 
of  their  existence  or  of  their  useAilness  by  too  early  an  aban* 
donment ;  nor,  on  the  other^  should  the  urgency  of  motives  to 
self-development  be  diminished  by  encouraging  an  unneces- 
sarily  protracted  dependence  on  foreign  aid. 


ENDOWMENT  OP  COLLEGES  BY  WESTERN  LANDS. 

There  are  some  probably  who  would  favor  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  main  if  not  entire  reliance  upon  the  contributions 
of  the  benevolent  either  at  the  East  or  at  the  West,  and  would 
depend  for  the  endowment  of  Colleges  in  the  new  States  upon 
the  purchase  of  lands  whose  value  might  rapidly  increase. 
This  method  no  doubt  has  its  advantages,  but  then  it  is  also 
attended  with  ^erious  evils.  Were  the  history  of  the  West 
fully  written,  one  of  its  saddest  chapters  would  be  that  which 
gave  the  details  of  land  speculations  in  1886,  and  years  adja- 
.cent.  It  need  not  be  stated  that  whatever  could  affect  the  nom- 
inal value  of  Western  acres  was  eagerly  employed  to  give  it 
the  utmost  possible  inflation.  Colleges  were  not  exempted. 
In  some  cases  lands  were  secured  directly  for  their  benefit, 
and  reliance  for  endowment  was  placed  upon  a  prospective 
value,  which  was  itself  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  success  of  the  Institutions  themselves.  In  other  cases 
large  expenditures  were  made  in  reliance  upon  liberal  subscrip- 
tions, made  in  good  faith  by  benevolent  individuals,  whose 
power  to  redeem  their  pledges  depended  upon  prices  for 
town  lots  and  for  sections  which  time  proved  to  be  the 
merest  fictions.  But  the  great  bubble  soon  burst,  and  general 
prostration  ensued.  In  the  midst  of  this  prostration  the  Soci- 
ety had  its  origin. 

The  method  of  endowing  Colleges,  now  under  considera- 
tion, so  far  as  simple  pecuniary  interests  are  concerned,  tould 
probably  be  adopted  with  more  safety  than  in  1836.  The 
railroad  system,  e.  g.,  not  only  produces  marvellous  development, 
but  gives  stability  to  the  rapidly  increased  value  of  property. 
No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
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taking  advantage  of  the  rise  of  value  in  Western  lands,  espe- 
cially when  sucn  lands  can  be  secured  as  donations.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  benefactions  to  the  Colleges,  aided  by  the 
Society,  were  in  this  form.  But  then  the  Institutions  were  lo- 
cated without  any  reference  to  them.  If  such  locations  are 
determined  mainly  by  the  influence  they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  on  the  price  of  land,  Institutions  may  be  forced  just  where 
the  interests  of  education  would  never  demand  them.  Livings 
and  striking  illustrations  of  this  might  be  cited. 

So  also  a  Christian  colony  may  settle  upon  some  vacant  tract 
and  establish  a  College  as  a  part  of  its  scheme,  and  if  the  enter- 
prise so  prospers  bj"-  the  success  of  the  Institution — ^by  the  loca- 
tion of  railroads  and  other  favoring  influences,  that  an  adequate 
endowment  is  secured  by  simple  advancement  in  the  value  of 
property — then  by  the  supposition  the  colonists  themselves  be- 
come enriched,  and  the  enterprise  consequently  presents  stXl  the 
temptations  of  self  interest  True,  if  a  colony  could  go  into 
an  unoccupied  region,  where  an  Institution  would  be  demand- 
ed, and  secure  the  best  location,  and  then  prevent  competition — 
many  incidental  evils  might  be  borne  with  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral good  accomplished.  But  the  very  fact  of  success  in  one 
case  would  vastly  increase  the  temptations  on  the  part  of  others 
to  similar  experiments,  and  as  there  might  be  forty  prosperous 
colonies,  where  not  more  than  one  College  was  needed — the 
inevitable  competition  would  be  sure  to  result  in  the  needless 
multiplication  of  Institutions.  Such  influences  indeed  are  now 
at  work  in  the  West,  and  are  not  unlikely  to  become  more  wide- 
spread and  powerful  than  at  any  former  period  in  its  history. 

The  idea  is  a  pleasant  one  to  the  founders  and  friends  of 
Colleges,  that  they  can  be  delivered  from  long  years  of  toil,  in 
securing  by  slow  accretion  the  requisite  amount  of  funds,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to  Western  College  Officers  to  be  saved 
from  that  living  death  to  which  so  many  have  been  subjected 
by  protracted  labors  at  the  East,  in  order  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued existence  or  to  complete  the  endowment  of  institutions  to 
which  they  had  consecrated  their  lives.  The  temptation,  in 
such  cases,  to  resort  to  some  speedy  and  comprehensive  and 
easy  method  of  endowment,  although  it  should  hold  out  only 
strong  probahiliiies  of  success,  becomes  as  powerful  as  it  does  to 
individuals  in  pursuit  of  wealth  to  abandon  the  ordinary  and 
toilsome  road  to  accumulation,  and  stake  every  thing  upon  the 
success  of  some  bold  adventure. 

But  such  a  course  would  tend  to  destroy  the  quiet  and 
steady  life  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a  College, 
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and  subject  it  to  all  the  uncertainties  and  disastrous  fluctua- 
tions of  ordinary  commercial  enterprises.  It  would  also  ope- 
rate to  shut  out  a  College  from  Christian  sympathy — ^as  the 
conductors  would  feel  no  gratitude  or  responsibility  to  the 
Christian  public  on  account  of  benefactions  in  the  hour  of  need  ;• 
and  it  would  also  lack  that  peculiar  and  invaluable  interest 
which  is  created  where  a  multitude  of  donors  feel  that  to  a  cer? 
|ain  extent  they  have  made  it  theirs  by  extending  to  it  a  help- 
ing hand.  They  then  bear  it  on  their  hearts  and  before  the  throne 
with  an  interest  which  could  never  have  existed,  had  it  risen 
to  independence  without  their  aid.  A  College  endowment 
with  this  interest  and  sympathy  is  immeasurably  more  valua- 
ble than  one  without  them,  although  fully  equal  as  to  dollars 
and  cents.  The  Colleges  that  have  thus  far  been  the  glory  of 
our  land  have  been  mainly  built  upon  such  foundations,  and 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  this  will  doubtless  be  true 
in  our  future  history. 

ECONOMY  OF  RESOURCES. 

But  there  is  an  economy  of  resources  which  is  scarcely'less 
important  than  their  full  development.  In  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  special  notice  was  taken  of  a  tendency  to 
the  undue  multiplication  of  Colleges  at  the  West.  It  was 
thought  that  great  gain  would  be  consequent  upon  a  preven- 
tion of  the  waste  of  funds  thus  caused,  and  an  application  of 
them  to  the  increase  of  educational  facilities  in  such  Institu- 
tions as  were  really  demanded.  This  consideration  derives  ad- 
ditional force  from  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  funds  required 
to  conduct  American  Colleges  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  circle  of  studies  is  not  only  enlarged,  demanding  a  great- 
er number  of  instructors,  with  higher  salaries,  and  additional 
appliances  for  their  work,  but  ample  provisions  must  be  made 
in  order  to  bring  the  advantages  offered  within  the  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  young  men.  When  that  "Mother  of 
Colleges,"  Yale,  ventured  upon  the  bold  attempt  to  raise 
$100,000,  the  country  looked  with  wonder  upon  the  daring 
experiment — but  similar  attempts  have  now  become  so  com- 
mon as  to  excite  no  surprise. 

The  Society  has  to  do  with  this  matter  in  a  most  impor- 
tant and  responsible  sense,  although  the  question  of  economy  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  institutions  is  in  part  only  subject  to 
its  control.  Its  simple  endorsement^  however,  tends  to  give 
character  to  an  institution,  and  not  only  encourages  and  embold- 
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ens  its  friends  to  urge  its  claims  upon  public  attention,  but  is 
itself  a  declaration  tnat  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  these  daims 
are  well  founded.  The  responsibility  of  the  Societj,  therefore, 
not  only  attaches  to  whatever  funds  arereceived  directly  on  its 
own  field  for  the  benefit  of  such  an  institution,  but  as  the  aid 
thus  furnished  may  decide  the  question  of  its  continued  exist- 
ence, the  Board  may  create  the  occasion  for  appeals  for  help  on  the 
part  of  the  College — at  least  on  its  own  field — ^for  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  the  future. 

Txiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  useful  services  p^- 
formed  by  the  Society  has  been  in  the  check  which  it  has  been 
enabled  to  impose  upon  ill-judged  and  useless  enterprises.  As 
the  representatives  of  a  large  circle  of  churches,  the  Directors 
are  called  upon  to  decide  what  institutions  have  a  just  claim  up- 
on the  Treasury,  how  largely  they  shall  be  aided,  and  at  what 
stage  of  their  development  this  aid  shall  cease.  They  have  had 
faculties  for  the  investigation  of  such  questions  which  no  indi- 
vidual could  enjoy,  and  have  given  an  amount  of  time  to  the 
work  of  investigation,  which  no  pastor  or  single  friend  of  learn- 
ing could  command.  Indeed,  college  building  at  the  West  has 
become  a  study  with  the  Board. 

»  In  the  settlement,  too,  of  all  these  questions  they  have  had  a 
sacred  regard  to  the  churches  which  they  represent,  and  to  the 
great  work  of  evangelization  which  they  are  called  upon  to  do 
in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  They  have  scrupulously  guard- 
ed against  imposing  upon  these  churches  any  unnecessary  bur- 
dens. The  chief  point  of  danger  here  has  been  in  receiving  in- 
stitutions whose  existence  was  not  really  demanded  by  the 
great  interests  of  collegiate  and  theolo^cal  education  at  the 
West,  and  which  consequently  had  no  juSt  claim  upon  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  at  the  East.  It 
hardly  need  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  fewer  the  institutions 
attemoted  at  the  West,  the  larger  the  field  of  those  which  are 
started,  and  the  less  their  degree  of  dependence  upon  foreign 
aid.  No  one,  it  is  believed,  can  become  familiar  with  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Society  in  its  wide  relations  and  bearines,  and  fail  to 
be  convinced  that  even  on  the  score  of  ecoiwmy  the  wisdom  of 
its  organization  is  fully  vindicated. 

If  an  important  work  would  be  accomplished  by  saving  the 
money,  and  thought,  and  time,  and  more  than  all,  men  that 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of  a 
single  supernumerary  institution — how  much  greater  the  work 
that  should  save  a  needless  line  of  colleges  fix)m  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  I     The  unparalleled  growth  of  the  West,  creatu^ 
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real  wants  that  are  well  nigh  unlimited,  give  to  this  question  a 
continually  increasing  importance.  More  and  more  does  the 
circle  of  influence  extend — ^lar^er  and  larger  are  the  demands 
— ^more  and  more  does  responsibility  press. 

While,  however,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  a  wise  regard  to 
economy  of  resources,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  on  the  other  that 
the  sut  shines  upon  no  such  missionary  field — that  there  was 
never  before  such  an  accumulation  of  forces,  physical  and  mor- 
al— never  such  an  organization  of  civilized  society  for  rapidity 
and  vastness.  It  is  as  if  a  new  world  were  emerging  from  cha- 
os, the  commingled  and  confused  elements  of  which  are  &st  mov- 
ing to  their  permanent  combinations,  and  soon  to  give  to  the 
new  creation  its  final  and  lasting  shape.  Unless  we  are  alive 
to  these  momentous  &c1s,  the  mouldmg  forces  which  we  ap- 
ply to  this  great  formation  may  be  but  mockery,  for  want  of 
scope  and  power,  and,  worse  than  all,  mefy  be  applied  too  late  I 

PROGRESS  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  has  made  decided  progress,  and  that  which 
seems  full  of  encouragement,  when  we  look  backward  to  the 
ruin  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  to  the  life  and  vigor  imparted 
to  enfeebled  or  perishing  Institutions — to  the  quickened  ener- 
gies of  toil-worn  and  fainting  College  oflBcers,  and  to  courage 
mfused  into  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  through  the 
West.  But  the  progress  seems  sadly  slow  when  we  look 
to  the  intermediate  growth  of  the  West — ^to  the  expansion  of 
our  own  particular  field,  and  the  accumulation  of  unanswered 
demands  upon  our  Treasury.  In  years  gone  by,  no  little  dis- 
cussion was  had  upon  the  question,  whether  the  Society  should 
be  regarded  as  permanent,  or  only  temporary,  in  its  character. 
But  the  danger  is,  that  too  much  permanency  will  be  given  to 
it,  through  the  want  of  adequate  resources.  Its  true  glory  lies 
in  the  speediest  possible  accomplishment  of  its  work. 

As  evidence  of  progress  it  may  be  stated  that  three  Insti- 
tutions no  longer  ask  for  assistance ;  that  a  fourth  will  not  re- 
quire aid  after  another  year,  and  that  some  two  thousand  dol- 
lars will  place  a  fifth  in  a  similar  position ;  while  others  are 
making  advances,  more  or  less  rapid,  in  the  same  direction. 
The  probability  is,  that,  some  $75,000  would  bring  all  the  Insti- 
tutions east  of  the  Mississippi,  that  are  upon  the  Society's  list, 
to  a  point,  beyond  which  tney  could  safely  rely  for  future  sup- 
port and  advancement  upon  resources  gathered  from  their  own 
fields.  This  would  make  eight  Colleges  and  one  Theological 
Seminary — equal  in  number  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth, 
Middlebury,  Williams,  Amherst,  Vermont  University  and  An- 
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dover  ThecJbgical  Seminary.  They  are,  it  is  true,  yet  in  their 
infancy,  as  all  the  Institutions,  just  named,  once  were;  but 
they  are  scattered  through  four  giant  States, .  on  whose  area 
three  New  Englands  might  be  spread,  and  whose  population  at 
the  present  time  is  perhaps  not  short  of  6,000,000,  and  soon  to 
be  doubled  and  ere  lonff,  trebled.  When  the  effervescence  of  that 
world  of  commingled  elements  shall  have  subsided,  2fnd  the  race 
for  choice  locations  in  unoccupied  territory  terminated — when 
the'prize  of  wealth,  to  be  secured  by  a  single  fortunate  turn,  shall 
have  ceased  to  dazzle  the  young  men  of  the  West,  and  the  work 
of  felling  the  forest,  and  settling  th«  prairie,  been  in  a  measure 
completed — when  the  people  shall  have  acquired  the  means  of 
educating  their  sons,  and  society  presents  its  thousand  open- 
ings for  educated  mind — then  may  we  expect  that  Western 
youth  will  crowd  the  Halls  of  Learning  wnich  we  now  erect. 
And  this  will  be,  in  a  great  measure  because  the  Institutions 
were  planted  in  the  infancy  of  these  communities — to  grow  with 
their  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  send  out 
on  every  hand  a  creating  and  moulding  power. 

At  present  the  number  of  their  students  and  their  Alumni, 
seem  as  nothing  compared  with  the  long  list  which  represents 
our  own  ancient  seats  of  Learning  here  at  the  East;  yet  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  day  is  hastening  on,  when,  if  they  were 
congregated,  they  would  make  such  a  show  of  numbers  and 
mental  power,  that  every  friend  of  learning  on  this  side  the 
Alleghanies  would  welcome  the  evidence  thus  furnished,  that 
the  land  of  physical  wonders  was  capable  of  so  grand  an 
intellectual  development.  In  the  presence,  too,  of  such  an  as- 
semblage of  scholars,  the  toils  ana  sacrifices  necessary  to  bring 
into  full  action  the  Institutions  in  which  they  were  trained, 
would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  the  resources  expended  be 
regarded  as  an  investment  so  productive  and  noble,  as  to  be 
earnestly  coveted  by  every  generous  and  Christian  heart. 

WOBK  EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

This  whole  work  east  of  the  Mississippi  ought  to  be  done 
up  during  the  next  two  years.  The  sooner  the  cheaper.  The 
Institutions  themselves  need  the  energy  that  it  would  impart 
The  highest  interests  of  learning  and  religion,  on  their  respec- 
tive fields,  demand  it,  and  the  gray  hairs  of  noble  laborers  who 
have  given  the  energies  of  their  lives  to  the  work,  plead  elo- 

Suentiy  for  its  accomplishment.  Moreover,  the  locomotive  has 
Iready  crossed  the  Father  of  Waters  at  several  points.  Steam 
for  years  has' been  working  its  wonders  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  deep  interior  of  our  Western  domain  will  soon  be 
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reached.  Appeals  for  aid  from  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Oregon 
Territory,  have  already  been  answered  by  the  Society.  -Simi- 
lar appeals  are  now  made  from  California' and  Minnesota,  and 
Others  will  follow  from  points  already  reached,  or  soon  to  be 
reached,  by  the  advancing  tide  of  emigration — and  they  will 
come  from  fields  where  the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness 
are  in  earnest  conflict,  and  wnere  principles  are  at  stake,  which 
underlie  the  whole  structure  of  our  American  civilization  and 
of  Christianity  itself.  * 

Much  as  the  Society  has  accomplished,  it  is  painful,  inthis 
view  of  the  case,  to  contemplate  its  present  rate  of  progress. 
Its  whole  work,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  might  be  done  up,  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  receipts  of  some  of  our  National  Socie- 
ties in  the  space  of  three  months.  Why  shall  it  not  speedily 
be  done  ?  A  single  church  has  undertaken  to  raise  §10,000, 
while  from  three  to  four  hundred  churches  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  this  Society  each  yeju:.  Still  those  which  do  nothing,  or 
make  only  occasional  contributions,  are  lefb  by  the  thousand — 
while  to  aUj  the  Society  acts  as  a  break-water  to  the  flood  of 
applications  that  would  otherwise  roll  in  from  the  Western  sea. 
Were  it  dissolved,  the  evils  from  which,  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  they  have  been  delivered,  would  at  once  return  upon 
them  with  redoubled  force.  A  twofold  motive  therefore  urges 
them  to  enable  the  Societv  to  prosecute  its  work  with  a  great- 
ly increased  vigor,  viz :  the  prevention  at  home  of  distracting 
evils,  and  the  accomplishment  abroad  of  untold  good. 

A  number  of  individuals  have  already  done  much  more  for 

S articular  Colleges  aided  by  the  Society,  than  Mr.  Harvard 
id,  when  it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  his  heart  at  Cambridge.  He 
commenced  the  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  would  seem 
as  though  a  multitude  of  hearts  must  burn  to  complete  it  on  the 
Pacific.  The  past  history  of  the  Society  shows  conclusively, 
that  by  saving  expenditures  on  supernumerary  Institutions, 
and  securing  an  application  of  funds,  both  as  to  amount  and 
time,  that  shall  take  advantage  of  the  rapid  growth,  of  the 
West,  and  produce  the  most  perfect  development  practicable  of 
its  resources,  it  is  entirely  in  tne  power  of  the  Eastern  churches, 
in  the  words  of  an  able  advocate  of  the  Society,  "  to  go  on 
sustaining  new  Colleges  as  they  are  needed,  and  where  they 
are  needed,  till  one  line  of  light,  branching  in  every  direction 
tiirough  the  vast  valley  of  the  West,  shall  scale  the  Eocky 
Mountains  and  be  reflected  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.'* 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN,  ' 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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DONATIONS. 


Recelred  tlace  the  hurt  Report,  Indudliig  tboae  npSn  the  field  of  the  Weatara  EdueitiflB 

Society. 


Ablngton,  Hum.  1st.  Ch $87  00 

Aeawmm ;.5  00 

AlbaBy,  N.  Y.  4th  Prea.  Ch.  for  perma- 
nent fund  of  Webaah  College 332  00 

AmherBt,  Masi.  Itt  Ch 18  31 

**     North,  Mass.  In  part  to  cons. 

Rer.  G.  £.  Fisher,  L.  M: 18  U 

Andorer,  Mass.  Chapel SO  15 

"  ••    OldSouth 76  77 

u  i«    West 9  50 

Ashby,         "    In  full  of  scholarship  in 

Wabash  CoRege  $25.  col.  $10 35  00 

Anbnm,  N.  Y.  1st,  Pres.  Ch 90  44 

"  "    2d.     *•      "  25  00 

"  "  Prof.  8.  M.  Hopkins. ...       7  00 

u  14  Western  Ed.  So.  balance 

In  Treasury  from  last  year 65  41 

BataTU  N.Y.,Judge  Tracy,$10  others,|35  35  00 

Bedford,  N.  H 90  33 

Berlin,  CL  Worthlngton  Soc 8160 

Bethel,  **  Dea.Seelye,$l0Others,$5  06.    15  06 
Bethlem,  CL  in  part  to  const  Rer.  A. 

G.Loomis,L.M 28  37 

Bererly,  Mass.  Mr.  Trask \  50 

Birmingham,  Ct  G.  W.  Shelton  $90, 

others,  $925 29  25 

Blanford,  Mass. 17  64 

Bloomfleld,  N.  J.  Pres.  Ch.,  A  Friend 

$10,  J.  CBaldwin,  $5,  others  $35  93  SO  93 
Boston.  Mass.  Salem  st.  Ch. ;  of  which 
$30,  to  con.  Rer.  £. 
Beecher,  D.  D.,  L  M., 
and  $30  by  G.  L.  Low, 
to  const  himself  L.  M.  71  09 
-  **       Ptaie  Et  Ch.  to  const 

:ReT.  U.  M.  Dexter, 

L.  M 83  80 

«        *  ••       Old  South,  to  const 
Rev.  6.  W.  Blagdon, 

L.  M 79  16 

«  ••       BowdoinstCh. 94  00 

*«  *•       Park  St  Ch.  of  which, 

$30,  to  con.  Rer.  A.  L. 

•*  M       Stone,  L.K 18845 

Mt  Vernon 189  00 

«•  ••       Essex  st.Ch.  of  which 

$30  to  tonst  Rot.  N. 
Adams,  D.D.,  L.M...  960  00 
A  Friend  in  Essex  st 

Soc 900  00 

•*  **       Wm.  Appleton,  for 

per.  fund  of  111.  Col...    100  00 
«•  Cast,  <*      llayerick  Ch 36 


Boylston,  Mass. 14  » 

Bradford,  <*  of  which,  $30,  to  con. 
Rer.  J.  T.  Mc  Collom, 
L.M.,and$30byGeo. 
Johnson,  to  const  him- 

selfaUM 9100 

Bralntree,    ••     1st  Ch 38  00 

Brattleboroi  Vt,  Mrs.  Betsey  VanDom 

in  f^ll  of  scholarship  in  in.  Col 25  00 

Bridgeport  Mass.  of  wiiich  $30,  to  con. 

Dea.  Goa  Sterling,  L.  M 33  11 

Brookfield,  Mass.  by  Rer.  Mr.  Bragg. .      5  00 

Brookfield.Ct 19  50 

BrookUne,  Mass.  Harrard  Ch.  and  Soc.  63  O 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1st  Pres.  Ch.  for  per. 
fund  of  Wabash  CoU 
$708,Mt«.FiskerHowe 
for  a  scholarBhip  in 
Wabash  Col  400. . .  1,106  00 
••  H  Plymouth  Ch.  £.  A. 
Nichols,  on  professor- 
ship in  laCol.  $90,  do, 

R.W.Ropes,$2^ 45  00 

"       ••       3d  Pres.  Ch. 54  00 

Brooklyn,  Ct  for  Iowa  Col S3  00 

Burdett  N.  Y 9  45 

Bnrrille.Ct 9  00 

Cambridgeport  Mass.  1st  Ch 85  82 

Canaan,  Ct  Dr.  Wright 9  00 

CaaenOTia,  N.  Y 48  83 

Charlostown,  Mass.  1st  Cfi 65  79 

•«  "    Winthrop  Ch.  $126 

Mr.  O.  Frotfaingham, 
$100.W.Cariton$lOO 
E..P.  Mclntyre,  $100, 
for  per.  fdJowa  Col  496  60 

Cheshire,  Ct 90  10 

Chicopee,  Mass.  lit  Ch 8  20 

Clinton,  Ct :55  10 

Colchester, Ct  of  which  $30  to  constMr. 

Ebenezer  Carpenter,  L.  M 39  39 

Concord,  N.  B.  1st  and  South  Churches 
ibr  per.  fund,  of  Wa- 
bash Col 238  00 

««  «  South  Ch.  and  Soc  to 
const  Rer.  F.  E.  Par- 
ker, L.  M 37  00 

••  "       1st  Con.  Ch.  in  Aill  to 

const  Rot.  N.  Bouton 

D.D.,  aL.M 21  11 

••  *«       West 10  06 

Cornish,     **       L.  N.  Barnard,  in  full 
of  flchol'p  in  Wittenberg  Col 85  00 
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Cortland  Vmag«,  N.  Y.  con*!!. 10  60 

DttibiirT,  Ct  bt  Ch.  of  which  $30  con. 

DetL.  Olivar  Stowe,  L.  M...  48  80 
Barlen,     **  in  fhUto  eomi.  Rer.  E.  D. 

KhuieT,L.  M 9  50 

Derrr.  N.  H 86  71 

Don»ieflter,  Man.  for  per.  tad  Wabaah 

Col 161  00 

DoTcr,  N.  H.  in  full  to  oon.  B.  T.  Par- 

•onc,  L.  M 10  00 

Drakearille,  N.  J.,  A.  ILRim  $90  •,  odi- 

6n$10 .77. 30  00 

Eaat  Haddam,  Ct  to  conat  Rot.  laaac 

Panona,  L.  M. 30  56 

EaatAron,       « 9T  32 

Ellington,        •* 34  36 

Snfi«5d,  lCBaa.Ben0TolentAaa 100  00 

Eaaez,  Ct.  in  part  to  conat  Sot.  J.  A. 

GaUnp,L.  k. 16  00 

EaBex,Maaa 38  00 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  lat  Oh 10  00 

FaIrhaven,Ct« 96  02 

FairbaTen,  Maaa 29  33 

Farminffton,  Ct 96  71 

Fitchhorgh,  Maaa 40  00 

Frandngham,  "  40  00 

Gardner,  «  5  63 

Olouceater  Harbor,  Maat 19  35 

Grafton,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rev.  Thonua 

Biaeoe,  L.M 53  00 

Granby,       •*       Con.  Ch 46  50 

Grantrule,    "     to  ootm.  M.  &  Scod- 

der,  L.  M 30  00 

Great  Bairfaigton,  Maaa.  D.  LeaTitt,  ISB; 

G.  L.  Granger,  E.  DooIitUe,  D.   W. 

Beekwtthj  C.   W.   Hbpklna,   Ralph 

Taylor,  tin.  P.  B.  Irei,  BCiaa  Kellogg, 

E.  Beckwith,  eaeh,|5;  B.  W.Patteraon 

$2|  fl.  Miinaon,«3;  D.  E,  Oiddiii^  $9; 


Gay  Day,  $2;  M.  Roaalter,  for  Padfio 

TMt.^iJ.  Sedgwick,  $9 79  00 

Greenwich,  Ct  lat  Ch.  in  part  to  cona. 

8.  K.  Fervla,  L.  M 9195 

"  **SndCh 96  90 

«  «<  North,  to  cona.  Rer.  F. 

Monaon,L.M 30  00 

Groton,  Maaa.  Evan.  Ch.  to  cona.  A.E. 
Hfldreth,]ll]«a  Spaidding 
M.  D.,  Norman  Smith,  11. 
D.,  and  Bea.  Jno.  B.  Ad- 

ama,  L.  Ma. 161  87 

Groreland,  <*  Evan.  Ch 54  60 

Badley         **  Gen.  Ben.  Soc.  3d  Ch.. . .  43  67 

"  " 17  00 

"  "latch 2700 

Hartford,  Ot  Pearl  at  Ch.  injpartfor 
SehoUnhip  in  Wabaah 

Col.  $300;  colL  $96. 398  00 

M  M   Soath  Ch.  perm't  ivnd 

Wabaah  CoU 83  00 

*•  "    Centre  Ch.  T.  a  Wtt- 

Hama  $100;  F.  Paraona 

$25;  Coll.  $73 196  00 

M  «    North  Ch 91  04 

Harrard,  Maaa,  by  Dea.  R.  Whitcomb, 
for  Koox  CoL  and  to  con. 

hlmaelfUM 50  00 

mumftiOi,  «  Centra  at  Ch.  &  Soc.  to 
eona.  Hon.  E.  J.  M.  Hale 

aL.  M 8195 

HanHBton,Ct....'. 14  67 

Hatlleld,JCaM 39  00 

Blnadale,    » S2  00 

BoUia.N.H... 46  79 

BoUJatoB,MMavlitCoik.Ch 45  00 

4 


Holland'a  Patent,  N.  T.  eoll 

Honeoye  Falla,       •*  Prea.  Ch 

Hnntington,  Maaa.  to  cona.  Rer.  W.  B. 

Curiaa,L.  M 

Ithaca,  N.Y.  lat  Prea.  Oh 

JaAtay,  N.  H.,  by  Rer.  L.  Tenney,.. . 

Kent     Ct ,  Jna  M.  Raymond  to  cona. 

him    L.    M.    $30;  coll. 

KQlingly,**  Weatfleld'scKdety .'.'.' .'.'.'.' 
Lancaater,  ICaaa.,  to  cona.  Rer.  F.  B. 

DoeaL.M. 

Lawrence,      **     lat  Ch.  to  cona.  Rer. 
a  M.  Storra  L.  M.. 
"              «•     Perm'nt  fond  Wa- 
baah Coll. 

Leomlnater,^  " 

Lironia,  N.  T.,  Legacy  of  Mlaa  Fowler 
for  Weatem  Edneation  Society,.. . 

Lowell,  Maaa.,  Appleton  at  Ch.. 

«         "      JoimatCh.C.$10;& 

$5:L.$3 

"         «      Kirk  at  Ch. 

•«         "      latCh.&8oc'y, 

Lyme, N.H^ 

Mancheater,    •*     Franklin  at  Ch.... 

Marblehead,  Maaa. 

Marcellua,  N.  Y 

Medford,  Maaa.,  Myatic  Ch. 

«  ♦«     2dCh. 

Meridian,  N.  Y., 

Methnen,  Maaa.,  to   cona.    Vamnm 

Tj\eru.U. 

Mexico,  N.  Y^  Mra.  Anna  Robinaon,.. 
Middleboro,  Maaa.,  Central  Cong.  Ch. 

••  "     latPar. 

Middletown,  Ct,  lat  Ch.,  of  which  $30 
to  eona.  E.  6.  Hub- 
bard L.M. 

••  «    9d  Ch.    Rer.  J.  L. 

Dudley, 

M  "lat  Church,  Hon.  8. 
Rnaiell,  aehp.  in 
Wabaah  Coll.  $400; 
other*  for  perman'nt 
fond,  ^63, 


Milford, 


Mount  Carmel,  Ct,  in  part  to  cona. 

Rer.D.  H.  Thayer  L.  M* 

Naahua,  N.  H.,  Rer.  Mr.March's  Soey. 
M  «     for  perma'nt  fond  of 

Wabaah  College 

M  u     iier.  J.  M.    Ellia   on 

Bcct  achp.  in  Wittenberg  Coll 

Newbury,  Maaa.,  lat  Ch. 

Newaik,  N.  J.,  Rer.  W.  Bradley 

New  Canaan,  Ct, 

Newburyport,  Maaa.,  (Belleville)  to 
eona.  Dea.  A. 
W.  Miltimore, 
JoaliuaHale.& 
Mra.  Sarah  W. 
Hale.  L.  Ma.... 

(I  tt     NoimCh. 

NewHaxtford*  Ct 

New  Haren,       «  Henry  WhiteJEaq. 

lTea.'$5;I>r.Biah- 
op,  $dkforperm'nt 
fund  in  nL  Coll.. 
«  «  Centre  Oh.   ProC 

Saliabniy,  $100; 
Mra.  A.  SaUabury, 
$30$    H.    WMte, 


34  75 

19  60 

30  00 
21  00 
500 


98  31 
6  75 

30  00 

9715 

993  00 
935 

99  5$ 

86  50 

18  00 
33  24 
56  71 
17  00 
36  56 
99  39 

17  75 
49  06 
3100 

18  55 

36  84 
500 
800 

15  70 


90  50 
200 


463  00 
96  95 
47  46 

17  00 
54  51 

360  00 

95  00 
23  41 

500 
19  95 


195  59 
34  75 
15  03 
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|aO;W.B(Ht«rlek, 

iaO;  coir B $108,..    876  oo 

Mew  Htron,  CL   YaleCoUegf. 45  00 

«<  «'     North  Ch.,T-  Bish- 

op, 9S5;  W.  Soodi- 
worth,  $10 ;  eoB'n, 

$78  7i 1J3  75 

«  "  Chapel  «tCh.colL      46  75 

<*  »  CoUege  St  Ch^. ..      35  08 

Haw  HftTen,  M.  Y^ 14  00 

Hew  Lomtoo,  CL,  Wm.  C.  Cramp, 
$40,  to  cons,  him 
L.ll;con'n$106,    146  00 
-  "  8d  Ch..  niosL  W. 

Williems,$SS;N. 
P.  Haren,  In  foil 
to  oonsL   him  L. 
lL,$15;coiL$34.      74  00 
Hew  lOUbrd.       **  to  cons.  Rer.  D. 

Mordoek,  Jr.,  L.  HL 37  38 

Hewton,  Mssi.,  EUioC  Ch.  and  Soc. ..  65  00 
Hew  York  Citj,  Mercer  st  Ch.  Mrs. 
A.BraDSon.$aO;Mlss 
Warner,  $10;  J.  J. 
Griffin.$:);&F.Bot- 
ler,  $50;  Chas.  Bot- 
ler,  $10;  C.Smith, 
$20;  J.  B.  SheOeld, 
$20;G.B.DeFore8t, 
$85 ;  L  P.  CrosbT, 
$10;  W.  G.  Boll, 
$25:  6.  W.  Snow, 
$5;R.Bigelow,$30; 
A.  G.  Phelps,  $850; 

others,  145  35, 683  35 

•<  **     Hthst.  Pres.Ch.....    118  18 

M  «•     13th  St  Pros.  Ch.  for 

perm'nt  fond  of  Wa^ 

bash  Coll..... 135  00 

«  M     Serenth  Pros.  Ch.  for 

pennn*t  fond  of  Wa^ 

bMhColl 156  05 

i«  M     indiTidoali  in  eong. 

at  ITway  TsbernacM 
for  perm'nt  fund  in 

IliCell 116  00 

«  *<     Edward  Craxy,  IRU, 

W.  8.  Gaman,  for  Wittenberg  Coll 
$85  ;  Mrs.  W.  S.  OUman,  for  Ger- 
man ETang.  Mo.  ColL  $25;  Rct.  J. 
N.Lewis,  $10;  &  HLBecklej  for 

p6m'ntfandofIIl.CoU.$30, 130  00 

Horfolk,       Ct,  Rer.  Jos.  Eldrldge,    100  00 

*<  **  37  43 

NorthHaTcn,"    ."iri!." '.*.'.*."."  1!".*.*.*.      1134 

NorthamptoD,  Mass.,  Ut  Ch. 71  ^ 

M  ••     Edwards'  Ch.  to 

cons.  Ear.  Gordon  Hall  L.  M 30  00 

Norwalk,  Ct,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

•«  "   W.  8.  Lockwood  L.  M.      50  50 

Norwich,     **   lstCh.inpart 19  61 

»  •<   8d.Ch.iB(BTidaa]s....      8100 

«  «*  Main   St  Ch..  W.  A. 

BvoUngham,  $85 ;  8  indiridoals,  $3;      87  00 

North  Andorer,  Mass., 16  00 

Morthboro,  **     to  cons.  Rer.  S. 

a  Ashley  L.  M.     37  00 
North  Brookileld,  <*     Ezra    Rachel- 

ler,Esq.,L.M 3100 

Orange,  N.  J.  1st  Pres.  Ch.  for  per- 
manent fund  of  Wabash 

CoUace 187  00 

"       «    9d   Church,    A   Friend 

19  51 ;  others,  80  05 99  56 

•   "'  W37 


Pen,  MaM.    Wm.   Wetmon^  $5; 

PMIedelpiiia,  3d  Prea^  Church,  for 
permanent  fond  of  Wa- 
bash Collefre 360  00 

••  1st  Pros.  Chorch,  Rer. 

A.  BarMs,  $85;  A. 
Fnnerton,  $85;  J.  HL 
Atwood $15; &  H.Per- 
kins. Mrs.  E.  Wilson,  a 
Paul,J.W.Pav],J.BaT. 
ard,  A.  R.  Perkins,a  F. 
Bale,  L  S.  Kneedler,  J. 
a.  6.  PhiUer,  T.  BilL 
$10eMdi;  N.  a  Hart, 
T.  Biddle,  a  Smith, 
J.  R.  Campbdl,  U 
Johnson,  G.  a  Ben- 
son, T.  Ronej,  Mm 
G.  R.  Oemmill,  $5 
each;  Mra.  M.  Bur- 
rooghi,  $7;  Cash,  $6..  2|B  00 
*■  CalrazT  Charch,  J.  A. 

Brown.  $50;  M.  W. 
Baldwin,  $50;  &  J. 
Williams,  $15;  a  Tied. 
erick,A.A.Bart,E.W. 
Lewis,  W.Raignel,  $10 
each;  J.  C.  Donndl,  J. 
W.  lUlUngs,  J.  O.  Ew- 
Ing,  wTg.  Morehcad, 
T.  C.  Lewis,  a  H.  Nor- 
ris,  T.  J.  First  W.  a 
Hughes,  £.  McElror, 
Cash,  $5  each ;   John 

Gulliver,  $15. 990  00 

Pittsfoxd,  N.  Y.  ColL ll  50 

PittsAeld,    Mass..  Individuals  in  1st 

Ch.  $19;  Rev,  B,  HamphrOT.  $9..      81  00 
Plymouth,  Ct,  £.  Langdon,$10 ;  Coa 

$15  34 95  34 

Plymouth  HoUow,  Ct 96  00 

Portland,  Me.  3d  Ch.  to  cons.  Desi  W. 
Storer,  and  Hon.  J.  M. 

Wood,L.Ms. 70  tt 

••        «  9d  Ch.  to  cons.  Hon. 

EUphL  Greeley,  L.  M..      38  OO 
«         ••   High  St  Ch.  to  coniL 
Rer.  J.  W.  Chickering, 

D.  D..  aL.  M. 33  58 

Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y.  Pres.  Ch.  J.  W. 

Wheeler,  $10;  others,  $55 65  00 

ProTidencfl^  K  L  for  Illinois  College^ 
A.  C.  Barstow,  Ab- 
ner  Gay,  Jr.  L.  P. 
Child,  U.N.  Slater, 
£.  Carrington,  Eli- 
aha  Dyer,  HL  a 
lTe8,andaH.  Ires, 
$60  each ;  Benjamin 
White,  David  An- 
drews, $30  each...  480  00 
'  "    Beneficent  Ch.  Be^). 

Dyer,  in  ftUl  of  sehp. 
tn  Wabash  College, 
$95;CavtnDean,to 
cona.  self  a  L.  M. 
^  $30;  others,  $60...    194  00 

•  «  Central  Chnitii,  Ab- 
ner  Gay,  Jr.  in  foil 
achp.of$100faiWn- 
bash  CoUege,  $85; 
other  sobser^  $81    106  00 

•  «    Richmond  St  Ch...     90  00 
«    HIgjh  at  Ch^  iy  C. 
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9antow  in  full  of 
•chp.  in  Iowa  ColL.  25  00 
Provideuoe,  R.  L,B.  Adams,  $5;  Re. 
•olred  Wateiman, 
$5 ;  Mrs.  Hope  Ires, 
on  schp.  in  Wabash 
College,    $25;      a 

Bardwell,  $2. 37  00 

Randolph,  Mass 26  47 

Reading,        ••     Bethesda  Ch. 27  00 

Richmond,    **     By   two    ladies   to 
cons.  ReT.  Chas.  S.  Renshaw  L.  M.      30  00 

RldgeficIdCt 15  65 

RocKport,  Mass. 25  00 

Rozbnry,      '•     ElliotCh. 72  11 

Salem,  "     A  Lady  to  cons.  Rev. 

Jas.  O.  Murray  L.  M.      30  00 

flandisflcld,  "     22  00 

Saybrook,  Ct  in  full  to  cons.  Rer.  8. 

fcCallL.  M. 24  00 

Slmslrory,Ct 9  00 

Sharon,      •• 1100 

Shirley,  Mass. 3  00 

Sheffield,    •*  Estate  of  Orrin  Bills  in 
full  of  schp.  In  Wittenberg  College, 

•25;  Rev.  J.  Bradford,  $10 35  00 

Sherbum,N.  Y 44  00 

a  Egremt,  Mass.,  D.  Dalzell  $12  50 ; 

Mrs.   N.    K.  BiUs 

$12  50.  on  schp.  in 

Wittenberg  Coll. ; 

others  $18  50....      43  50 

Sonthfield,       "     Dea.  Lorin  dmith, 

••  "     $12  50;    Dea.     J. 

**  "     N.  Collier,  $12  50, 

in  full  of  one-half 

schp.,  $50, 25  00 

"  *•     Zenas  Rhodes,  ibr 

pious  student  in 
III.  College,  $13; 
Rev.    Otis    Lorn* 

bard,  do.,  $6, 19  00 

Sonthport,  Ct.  to  cons.  Rev.  8.  J.  M. 

MerwinL.M. 30  00 

South  Hadley,  Mass.,  to  constitute  E. 

Y.8wiftL.M. 33  55 

South  Norwallc,  Ct  to  cons.  Dea.  8. 
O.  Ferris  L.  »t  $:iO  65;  Rer.  D.  Piatt 

tocons.:hiaiselfL.  M.  $30 60  65 

Southampton,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  8. 

C.  StrongL.M 30  08 

Sonth  Orange,  N.  J 12  00 

South  Wilbraham,  Mass., 6  00 

Springfield,  Mass.,  North  Ch.  indiVls,       4  76 

"     Hill 14  32 

"  "     SouthCh 33  00 

Springport,  N.  Y.  Mcth.  Ch 2  13 

BtanvHch,  Ct  to  cons.  Rev.  B.  O.  Jes- 

sop  L.  M 30  67 

Stockbridge,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to 
COBS.  Dan'l  R. 
Williams  L.M..      4100 

Stoneham,        <*       3  00 

Sudbury,  «        39  25 

Sonnett,N.  Y. 10  00 

Sunderland,  Mass.,  to  eons.  Rer.  L.  D. 

Clark  L.M. 37  00 

Sutton,  "      1st  Cong.  Ch.  to 

eons.  ReT.  Qeo.  Lyman  L.  M. 38  00 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  ]st  Prea.  Ch.  colL ...      30  13 

l^wksbury,  Mass 20  52 

TowBsend,        *'  to  cons.  Dani  Ad> 

axns  and  Mn.  Noah  Ball  L.  Ms 81  30 

T*oy,  N.  Y.  Ist  Pres.  Ch. 80  18 

"       *<    Ch.  of  ReT.  Dr.  Smalley 


ibr  permanent  ftmd  Wa* 

bash  Coll 227  00 

Tramansburg,  N.  Y. 31  38 

Trumbull,  Ct 1100 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Dutch  Ret  Ch 8  00 

«        "     IstPres.  Ch. 54  00 

Vernon,        Ct,  Aaron  Kellogg,  $30 ; 
Allyn  Kellogg.  $10; 

coll  $63  31, 93  31 

Walllngfbrd,  "  A  Friend 2  00 

Ware  VUlage,  Mass 45  60 

Washington,  Ct,  Cong.  Ch.  of  which 
$10  in  full  by  Miss  Mary  £.  Logan 

to  con.  herself  L.M. 25  00 

Wayland,  Mass 26  54 

West  Amesbury,     '•    to  cons.  Rer. 
Leonard  Thompson  and  Dea.  Alfred 

E.  Goodwin  L.  Bfs 78  50 

West  Bloomfield,  N.  J 18  80 

Westborc,  Mass.,  Eran.  Ch 49  50 

"  •*     Legacy  of  D. 

H.  Forbes....      75  00 

West  Boylaton,      "      15  00* 

West  Cambridge, "      55  73 

Westfbrd,  "     to   cons.  Rer. 

Thos.  Wilson 

L.  M. 32  00- 

Westhrook,  Ct 7  0(^ 

Westfleld,  Mass. 67  00* 

West  Haven,   Ct 13  06 

WestMeridcn,  " 25  00" 

Westminster,  Mass 8  71* 

West  Newbury,  "  2d  Ch.  A  8oc*y  to 
cons.  J.  C.  Carr,  Esq.,  8.  C.  Noyes,        *'     ' 

and  L.  A.  Emery  L.  Ms gS'OS* 

Westport  Ct,  R.  Winslow, 10  00 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass 10  00; 

"  «  "     Beni.  Cone, 

In  full  for 
schp.  in  lU. 

Coll. *   25  0(r 

West  Springfield,     "     of  which  $30 

cons.  Rev.  T.  H.  Hawks  L.  M. 52  99 

Wethersfleld,  Ct,  in  full  to  cons.  Dea. 

a  A.  Robbins  L.  M, 29  7^ 

Williamsburgh,  Mass., 8  45 

WiUlamstown,      "     19  75' 

Winchendon,  "  3d  payment  on 
schp.  by  Mrs. 
Godding  ^It  oth- 
ers       25  00* 

Winchester,  "     134  77 

Winchester,  Ct,  Rev.  Fred'ck  Marsh,       2  00- 
Wolcotville,    "  in  full  to  cons.  Rev. 

8.  T.  Seelye  L.  M...      22  50- 
Woodbury,     "  let  Ch.-  to  cons.  N. 

B.  Smith,  Esq.  L.  M.      31  84 
"  "  North  Ch.,  in  part,..      10  92' 

Worcester,    Mass.,    Ichabod  Wash- 

bum 100  00- 

"  '•        1st  Par 33  58 

«  "         Calvin  Ch 44  20> 

•*  "        D.  Whitcomb,  of 

which    $50   ibr 

Iowa  Coll 75  00> 

"  -        Union    Ch.,    of 

which  $60,  by 
Albert  Curtis  to 
cons.  Rev.  Ebe- 
nexer  Cutler  and 
himself  L.  Ms...  125  50 
Wrentham,       •'       to  cons.  Rev.  C. 

Hitchcock,  L.  M. 39  00 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  l»nds ,^.  14899  CO 

$19,021  n 
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MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE.* 


Abbott,  R«T.  Joseph,  Bererty,  Msm. 
Abbott,  Rer.  J.  J.,  Uxbridse,  MaBt. 
Adantf,  Her.  John  R.,  GoihatxL  Me. 
Adams,  Rar.  G.  W.,  Conway,  Maaa. 
Adams,  Daniel.  M.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Adams,  Joel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Daniel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Her.  John  R.,  Gorham,  Me. 
Adams,  Stephen,  West  Medway,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rey.  Darwin,  Donstable,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  Nehemiah,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ailing,  Isaac  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Allen,  Rey.  Henir,  Wayland,  Mass. 
Anderson,  Francis  D.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Anderson,  Rey.  C,  Bennett,  N.  Y. 
Andrewi,  Key.  D.,  Tiverton,  R.  L 
Anketell,  John,  New  Hayen,  Ct 
Appleton,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  Mass. 
Appleton,  ThonuM,  Marblehead,  Maas. 
Arma,  Rey.  Cliflbrd  8..  Ridgeburr,  N.  Y. 
Arma,  Rey.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 
Armaby,  Rey.  L.,  Cheater,  N.  H. 
Ashley,  Rey.  Samuel,  Northboro,  Mass. 
Atwater,  Rey.  Lyman  H.,  D.  D.,Princeton,  N J. 
Atwater,  Elihu,  New  Hayen.  Ct 
Austin,  Rev.  Dayid  R.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Ayres,  Rey.  Rowland,  Hadley,  Masa. 
Ayerill,  Rey.  James,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Bacon,  Rey.  J.  M.,  Salisbury,  Maas. 
Baldwin,  Moses  H.,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin,  Bey.  Tberon,  Orange,  V.  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  "         " 

Baldwin,  Miaa.  EmUy  C,     "         •* 
Baldwin,  Samuel  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Abram  E.,  Cornwall,  Ct 
Ball,  Mrs.  Noah,  Townsend,  Maaa. 
Barbour,  James  G..  Norwalk,  Ct 
Barrows,  Bey.  Wflliam,  Grantyille, 
Bullard,  Bey.  Charles  H.,  RockvUle,  Ct 
^Barrett:  Joaeph,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Batchelder,  Jonathan,  Mason,  N.  R 
Batcheller,  Ezra,  Sea,  North  Brookfleld,  Masa. 
Barrows,  Rey.  Homer,  Doyer,  N.  H. 
Barstow,  Rey.  Z.  S.,  D.  D.,  Keene.  N.  B, 
Barnes,  Ray.  William,  pozboro,  Mass. 
Bange,  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Baker,  Rey.  L.,D.  D.,  Lancaater  City,  Pai 
Bardwell,  Ray.  Horatio,  Oxford,  Mass. 
Bassett,  B.  M.,  Birmingham,  Ct 
*Bat«s,  Rer.  Joshua,  D.  D.,  Dudley, 


Beard,  Dea.  A.  E.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Beecher,  Rey.  Wm.  H.,  South  Beading,  Ma 
Beecher,  Rey.  Edward,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Maw. 
Benedict,  Rev.  Edward,  Bath,  N.  Y. 
Benedict  Jeaae  W.,  New  York  City. 
Beane,  Rey.  Samuel,  Uttle  Complon,  B.  L 
Bigelow,  Richard,  New  York  City. 
Bishop,  Timothy,  New  Hayen.  Ct 
Bissell,  Rey.  £.  B.  S.,  Greenwich,  Ct 
BisseU,  Edward  C,  Norfolk,  Ct 
Boutell,  James,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Bond,  Bet.  Alyan,  D.  D.,  Norwich.  Ct 
Bostwick,  William,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Bowers,  Luke  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Buckingham,  Dea.  Wm.  A..  Norwich,  Ct 
Bullock,  RnAis,RoyBlston,  Mass. 
Bullard,  Bey.  Ebenexer  W^  Royalston,  Man. 
Bullard,  Mn.  Harriet  N.,  *'        *« 

Buckingham,  Rey.  8.  Q..  Sprinofiekl,  Masai 
Burnham,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Rey.  Ebeneser,  D.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Mra.  Abigail  B.,  "  " 

Bushnell,  Rey.  Wm.,  Newton  Conor,  MsH. 
Bushneil,  Rey.  George,  Worceater,  Mass. 
fiurkhalter,  Chariea,  New  York  City, 


Burke,  Edmund,  Conway,  Masa 
Burnham,  Dea.  Francis,  Essex,  Mass. 
Bulkley,  Rey.  Edwin  A.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Butler,  Hon.  Thomas  &,  Norwalk,  Ot 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Jackson  J.,  Belolt,  Wis. 
Blodget  Rey.  Constantine,  Pawtncket,  R.L 
Bla^ngton,  WilUam,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Blackler,  Mra.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Mms. 
Blackler,  Miaa  Lucia,  *•  ** 

Blagden,  Rey,  G.  W.,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Blanchard,  Rev.  Amoa,  Merlden.  N.  H. 
Blinn,  Rey.  Henry  G.,  Tecumaeb,  Mich. 
Braman,  Rev.  Isaac,  Georgetown,  Maaa. 
Briscoe,  Rev.  Tliomaa  C,  Grafton,  Mass. 
Brown,  Captain  Eleazer,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
"Brown,  Ebenexer,  RJnffe,  N.  H. 
Brace,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Milford,  Ct 
Brainerd,  Rey.  D.  S.,  Lyme,  Ct 
Brainerd,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Bkidax,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Rey.  James,  Sbei&eld,  Maas. 
Breed,  Rev.  William  J.,  Providoice,  R.  I 
Brickett  Harry,  Merrimack,  N.  H. 
Briggs,  Rev.  WilUam  T.,  North  Andover,  Ma« 
Brooks,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Bridigeport,  Ct 


*  Thirty  donan  paid  at  one  time  oonstitiiteB  the  donor  a  Life  Hember. 
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Brown,  Luke  H.,  Boston,  UaM. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Cynthia,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Brownell,  De«.  Stephen  C,  Milford,  MaM. 
Brigham,  Bar.  C.  A.  G.,  Enfield,  Ot. 
Brjant,  Dea.  Aaron,  South  Readinv,  Maaa. 
Capen,  Mra.  Edmund  M.,  Framlngham,  Maaa. 
Capron,  William  C,  Uxbridffe,  Ifaaa. 
Carr.  J.  C,  Weat  Newbury,  liaaa. 
Oarnngton,  Edward,  Eacfl,  ProTidenoe,  R  I. 
Carrinffton,  Mra.  Lorania,  **  ** 

Camxthen,  Rev.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Carpenter,  Daniel,  Foxboro,'  Maaa. 
Carpenter,  Bar.  Eber,  Soutbbrldge,  Maaa. 
Carpenter,  Ebenezer,  Colcheater,  CL 
Carter,  Calrin  H.,  Waterbnry,  Ct 
Cady,  Rev.  Daniel  R.,  Weatboro',  Maaa. 
Cady,  Mra.  Harriet  S.,       «»  •• 

Cary,  Rer.  Lorenzo,  Webater,  Maaa. 
Conner,  Abel,  Hennlker,  K.  H. 
Colbum,  Rer.  M.  M.,  South  Dedham,  Maaa. 
Cole,  Mra.  Sarah  J.,  Uzbridge,  Maaa. 
Condit,  Rer.  Jona.  B.,  D.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  T. 
Cone,  Ephralm,  Geneaee,  N.  Y. 
ColUna,  Ker.  G.  8.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. 
ColUna,  Truman  D.,  Cortlandville,  N.  Y. 
Cole,  Seth  B.,  Prattaburgh,  N.  Y. 
Colton,  T.  O.,  Monaon,  maaa. 
Cordley,  Rev.  Christopher  M.,Randolph.,Maaa. 
Cowlea,  Rey.  Auguatna  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Cook,  Rey.  Sylyeater,  Wantage,  N.  J. 
Coe,  ReV.  Samuel  G.,  Danbury,  Ct 
Cutter,  Seth,  Pelham.  N.  li, 
Cutter.  Miaa  Abiah,  Pdham,  N.  H. 
Chapman,  Rer.  F.  W.,  Glastenbury,  Ct 
Champlin,  John  H.,  Eaaez,  Ct. 
Champlln,  Charlea  C,  Eaaex,  Ct 
Cheater,  Rer.  Charlea  H.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Choate,  Darid,  Eaaex,  Maaa. 
ChUd,  Rey.  Willaid,  D.  D.,  Caadeton,  Vt 
Chapln,  Rey.  Aaron,  Beloit,  Wia. 
Chlpman,  Rey.  R.  Manning,  Guilford,  Ct 
Ctiipman,  Mra.  Mary  Harnaon.    **       ** 
Cleayeland,  Rey.  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
Clark,  Bey.  Beqj.  F.,  North  Chelmaford,  Maaai 
Clark,  William  Thomaa,  Norwalk,  Ct 
difk,  Rey.  William,  Stonington  Point  Ct 
Clark,  Rey.  Clinton,  Ridgeneld,  Ct 
dark,  Rey.  Henry  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clapp,  Rey.  A.  Huntingdon,  Providence,  R.  L 

Clark,  Rey.  Edward  W.,  Reading,  Maaa. 
Clark,  Rey.  Ruiua  W.,D.  D.,Ea«t  Boaton,Ma8a. 
Chirk,  Rey.  ?.  K.,  Hinadale,  Maaa. 

Cleyeland,  Rey.  Jamea  B.,  Egremont  Maaa. 

Clemente,  Moaea,  Worceater,  Maaa. 

Coit  Samuel,  Norwalk,  Ct 

*Croweil,  Rey.  Robert,  D.  D.,  Eaaex,  Maaa. 

Croaa,  Rey.  Joaeph  W.,  Weat  Boylston.  Maaa. 

Craig,  Rey.  Wheelock,  New  Bedford,  Maaa. 

Crane,  Rey.  Jamea  B.,  Middletown,  Ct 

Clark.  Rey.  Lewia  F.,  Whitinsyille,  Maaa. 

CoDdit  Mra.  Mary,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Crary,  Edward,  New  York  City. 

Crawwrd,  Rey.  Robert,  North  Adama,  Maaai 

Creaay,  Albert  F.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Crump,  William  C,  Eaq.,  New  London,  Ct 

Currier,  William  J.,  Belleytlle,  Maaa. 

Curtia,  Rey.  Wm.  B.,  Harwinton,  Ct 

Cuahhig,  Rey.ChrUtopher.N.Brookfleld.Haaa. 

•Cutler,  Rey.  Lyman,  Newton  Comer,  Maaa. 

Cutter,  Stephen,  Eaq.,  Wincheater,  Maaa 

Dana,  Rey.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 

Dayia,  John,  Methuen,  Maaa. 

Damon,  Dea.  Edgar,  Reading.  Maaa. 

Dana,  Mra.  Henrietta,  Marblehead,  1 

Dana,  Miaa  Anna  H.,  « 


Dana,  Mte  Sarah  E.,  Maiblehead,  Maaa. 
Dame,  Mn.  Elisa  E..  Wayland,  Maaa. 
Daahiell,  Rey.  Alfred  H.,  jr.,  8tockbridge,Haaa. 
Dayidaon,  Dea.  WUIam,  Lowell,  Blaaa. 
Day,  Rey.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,New  Hayen,  Ct 
Day,  Aaron,  Weat  Springfield,  Maaa. 
Day,  Dea.  Albert,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Day,  Bey.  P.  B.,  HoUia,  N.  H. 
Day.  Rey.  8.  Milla,  flammondapoTt,N.  Y. 
De  Forreat  Eraatua  L.,  Watertown,  Ct 
Dexter,  Rey.  H.  M.,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Dlehe.  Rey.  George,  Eaaton,  Pa. 
Dinunlck,  Bey.  L.  F ,  D.D.,NewburyportMaa«. 
Dickinaon,  Rey.  Joel  L..  Plainyille,  Ct  ?< 

*Dickinaon,  Rey.  Charlea,  Birmingham,  CL 
Dickinaon,  Ray.  Erastua,  Colcheater,  Ct. 
Dickinaon,  Miaa  Caroline,  Templeton.  Maaa. 
Dill,  Rey.  Jamea  H.,  Spencerport,  N.  V. 
Doe,  Rey.  Franklin  B..  Lancaster,  Maaa. 
Doud,  Dea.  Job,  New  Hayen,  N.  Y. 
Dodge,  William  A.,  Wincheater,  Maaa. 
Downa,  Rey.  Charlea  A,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Dowae,  Rey.  Edmund,  Sherburne.  Maaa. 
Dullield,  Rey.  George,  Jan.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dunning,  Rey.  Richard,  Huron,  N.  i. 
Dunham,  Rey.  H.  R.,  Cortland  Villaffe,  N.  Y. 
Dwight  Rey.  Edward  S.,  Amherat,  Maaa. 
Dwightj  Rey.  William  T.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Eaton,  key.  Horace,  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 
Baton,  Thomaa,  Fitchburgh,  Maaa 
Edgell,  Rey.  John  Q.  A,  Andoyer.  Maaai 
Edwarda,  Rey.Jonathan.Wobum  Centre,Maaa. 
Edwarda,  Mra.  Francea  a,    **  u         u 

EUia,  Charlea,  Uxbridge,  Maaa. 
Eldridge,  Rey.  Azariah,  New  Bedford,  Maaa. 
*Ellia,  Rey.  John  M.,  Naahua,  N.  H, 
Elwood,  Rey.  D.  M.,  Southboroufffa,  Maaa. 
Emeraon,  Rey.  Brown,  Northumberland,  Pa. 
Emeraon,  Rey.  A.,  Hudaon,  Ohio. 
*  Emeraon,  Rey.  John  E.  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
Emeraon,  Rey.  Joaeph,  Beloit,  Wia. 
Emery,  L.  A,  Weat  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Eyerett  Mra.  Dolly,  New  Tpawlch,  N.  H. 
*Farwell,  Dea.  Abel,  Fltdiburgh,  Maaa. 
Famham,  Dea.  Jedediah,North  Andoyer,  Maaa. 
Farrar,  Samuel,  Andoyer,  Maaa. 
Ferria,  Stephen  G.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Feaaenden,  Rey.  Thomaa  K.,  Ellington,  Ot. 
Feaaendon,  Mra.  N.  O,  '*  " 

Field,  J.,  Weat  Cambridge,  Maaa. 
Pitz,  Jeaae  R.,  Oandla,  N.  H. 
Finley,  Samuel,  Acworth,  N.  H. 
Flake,  Rey.  D.  T.,  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
Fitz,  Ray.  Daniel,  lapwich.  Maaa. 
*Fiake.  Rey.  ElUha,  Wrentham.  Maaa. 
Flake,  Bay.  John,  D.  D.,  New  Braintree,M8aa. 

Fiakc,  John  P.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 

Field,  Rey.  Henry  M.,  New  York  Cl^. 

Foater,  Rey.  Eden  B.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 

Foater,  Mra.  Catharine  P.,  "        " 

Fowler,  Re^.  P.  H.,  D.  D.,  Udca,  N.  Y. 

'*Foater,  Rey.  Thomaa,  Andoyer.  Maaa. 

Fox,  Ray.  WilUam  A,  Ogden,  N.  Y. 

Furman,  Bey.  Charlea  E..  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Fletcher,  Eara  W.,  Proyidence.  R.  L 

French,  JonaAan,  Roxbuty,  Maaa. 

French,  Jonathan,  Braintree,  Maaa. 

Furber,  Ray.  D.  L.,  Newton  Centre,  Maaa. 

Gage,  Abel,  Pelham.  N.  H. 

Gale,  Rey.  Wakefield,  Rockport  Maaa. 

Gay,  Abner,  Jr.,  Proyidence,  R  I. 

Gelaton,  Rey.  Maltby,  Ruahyille,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert,  Ray.  Lyman,  D.  D.,  W.  Newton,  Mnaa. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Wallingford,  Ct 

Goldamlth,  Rey.  Alfred,  South  Abington,  Maat. 
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Goldtmitb.  Rest.  Benjamiii  M.,  Bellon*,  N.  Y. 
*Gordon,  Rer.  Matthew  D.,  HolU^  N.  H. 
*aoTdon,  Mn.  Chtrlotte  S.,        "       " 
Gott,  Dea.  J«b«s  R.,  Rockport,  Ma«a. 
Goodman,  Rer.  Reuben  8.,  Coldwater,  Mioh. 
Goodrich,  Ker.  C.  A.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Goodrich,  Rer.  Wm.  H.,  Bingbamton,  N.  Y. 
Goodwin,  Waiiam,  BeUerUle,  Mass. 
Goodwin,  Dea.  Alfred,  Weet  Amesbury,  Mass. 
Gould,  Rer.  Samuel  M..  Biddeford,  Me. 
Guernaey,  Rat.  Jesae,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Graves,  Rufos  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gravea,  Rer.  Nathaniel  D.,  Allen's  Grove, Wia. 
Grant,  John,  New  York  City, 
Greely,  Rev.  S.  a  N.,  Great  Barrinffton,  Masa. 
*GreeDleaf,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Gregg,  Rev.  Hiram,  Youngatown,  N.  Y. 
Griggs,  Rev.  Leverett,  Milbury,  Mass. 
Gullnrer,  Rev.  Joh»  P.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Hale,  Hon.  £.  J.  M.,  Uaverhni,  Mass. 
Hale,  Mn.  Sarah  W.,  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
Hale,  Joshua,  Belleville,  Maas. 
Hall,  Rev.  £.  Edwin,  Guilford,  Ct 
Hall,  Rev.  Gordon,  Northampton,  Masa. 
Halstead,  M.  O.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Halatead,  EnosJ.,    "  " 

*Hamb1et;  Mrs.  Sarah,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  Lanrentine,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
fiartwell,  Jeptba  R.,  Groton,iMaaa. 
Hartwell,  Mrs.  Beuey.    "     '     " 
Hawka,  Rev.  T.  F.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Hawkea,  Eliaha  S.,  M.  D.,  North  Adams,  Masa. 
*Haxen,  Rev.  Norman,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Hazen,  Mra.  Martha  V.,        •*  « 

Hay,  Rev.  Philip  C,  D.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Hasthigs,  Rev.  Parsons,  Manliua,  N.  Y. 
Harris,  Rev.  Samuel,  Bangor,  Me. 
Hanford,  Thomas  C,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  D.  H.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Havens,  H.  P.,  Esq ,  New  London,  Ct 
Hawley,  Rev.  Charles,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
Heard,  G.  W.,  Ipawicb.  Mass. 
Heck,  Rev.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hildreth,  £.  A.,  Groton,  Masa. 
Hill,  Asa,  Athol.  Mass. 
Hitchcock,  Charles  P.,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Hlggins,  Dea.  Timothy,  Southlngton,  Ct 
Hlncks,  John  W.,  Bridgeport  Ct 
Homth,  Rev.  WilUam,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
HoUey,  Alexander  L.,  Salisbury,  Ct 
Horton,  Rev.  Francia,  West  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Howe,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Methuen,  Masa. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Esther,  Acworth,  N.  H. 
Hosfbrd,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
Hoaford,  Mrs.  Mar^  £.,  **         ** 

Hosford,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.,  Haverhill,  Masai 
Hooker,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  FsJmoutb,  Mass. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 
Hooper,  Mias  Hannah,  "  ** 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Mark,  D.  D.,  Williamatown,Ma. 
Hoppin,  Rev.  James  M.,  Salem,  Maaa. 
Hoy t  Jamea  Phillips,  West  Coventry,  N.  Y. 
Uoyt  Ezra,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Hull,  Rev.  Joseph  B.,  South  Reading,  Mass. 
*Httbbard,  Rev.  O.  G..  Leominater,  Maas. 
Hubbvd,  E.  G.,  Middletown,  Ct 
H«bbdl,  Lorenzo,  Norwich,  Ct 
Hnrd,  Gliarlea,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Hiittec,  Rep.  E.  W.,  PhUadelpfaia,  Pa. 
•Humphrey^  Rev.  John,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
H«rlbut  Samnel,  Winchester,  Ct 
Iflurlhut  Ror,  R.  L.,  CastUe,  N.  Y. 
Hunt  Rev.  Daniel,  Pomfret  Ct 
Hvggina,  Rev.  Morrison,  Havana,  N.  Y. 
V^  ReT.  WiUVam  A.,  Weatbrook,  Ct 


Ide,  Rev.  Jacob,  D.  D.,  W«t  Medwmy,  UmL 
Ide,  Mrs.  Mary  £.,  m  u 

Ingalla,  Dea.  Joaeph  F.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Jackaon,  Rev.  C-  W.,  Lincoln,  Maaa. 
Jamea,  Rev.  Horace,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Jenkins,  Rev.  A,  Fitzwflliani,  N.  H. 
Jenninss,  Rev.  Isaac,  Bennington,  Vt 
Jeaup,  Rev.  H.  G.,  Stanwicb,  Ct 
Jewett  Rev.  William  R.,  Plynumth,  N.  H. 
Jewett,  Rev.  Leonard,  HoUis,  N.  H. 
Johnson,  Dea.  Joseph,  Boston,  Mass. 
Johnson,  George,  Bradford,  Masa. 
Jonea,  Rev.  E.  C,  Soothingtim,  Ct 
Jones,  Rev.  Warren  G.,  Harwinton,  Ct 
Judd,  Rev.  Gideoi^  N.,  D.  D.,Montgomery,N.Y. 
Judd,  Dea.  Morton,  New  Britain,  Ct 
Judson,  James,  Jr.,  Norwalk.  Cl 


Kendall,  Mrs.flophronia, 
Kendall,  Rev.  S.  C,  Webster,  Mass. 
Kellogg,  N.  O.,  Vernon,  Ct 
Kellogg,  Rev.  Lewis,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Kimball,  Rev.  D.  T..  Ipswich,  Maas. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Moses,  Weathersfleld,  Vt 
Kimball,  Miaa  Ellen  Maria,  Claremont  N.  H. 
King,  General  BeiOamin,  Abington,  Mass. 
King,  Rev.  Rafua,  Jamestown,  N.  J. 
Kingman,  Abner,  Boatoi^,  Maaa. 
Kinney,  Rev.  Ezra  D.,  Darien,  Ct 
Kirk,  Rev.  E.  N.,  D.  D.,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Kittredge,  Al&ed,  Esq.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Kniffin,  George  W.,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Knox,  Rev.  William  E.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Knapp,  Rev.  J.  O.,  Hatfield,  Maaa. 
Knight  Dea.  Daniel,  Portsmouth,  N.  R 
Lawrence,  Rev.  E.  A.,  East  Windsor,  Ct 
Lawrence,  Mra.  Margaret  W.,       "       " 
Lawrence,  Dea.  Curns.  Grolon,  Maas. 
Lamson,  Nathaiel.  Sbelbume  Falls,  Maasi 
Lapsley,  David,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
*  Lathrop,  S.  Pearl  M.  D.,  Madison,  Wia. 
Law,  William,  Cheahire,  Ct 
Law,  WUliam,jr.,    "        " 
Law,  John  Elliot     "       *' 
Lathrop.  Hollister,  Brockport  N.  Y. 
Lee»  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Learned.  Rev.  Robert  C,  Canterbury,  Ct 
Leavitt,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Leavitt  David,  Brooklyu,  N.  Y. 
Lefavour,  Amos,  Beverly,  Maes. 
Lewis,  Dea.  Oliver,  Southington,  Ct 
Lewis,  William  K.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Leete,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Windaor,  Ct 
Linaley,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Ct 
Little,  Dea.  Nathaniel,  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Little,  Josiafa,  Esq.,  Newburyport  Maaa. 
Locke,  WilUam  D.,  FitswilliAm,  N.  H. 
Lockwood,  Rev.  Peter,  Bingbamton,  N.  Y. 
Lockwood,  WilUam  S.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Logan,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Washington,  Ct 
*Lord,  Nathaniel,  jr..  Esq.,  Ipswich,  Masa, 
Lord,  Rev.  Edward,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Lovett  John,  Sd.,  Beverly,  Maaa. 
Low,  G.  S.,  Boston,  Masa. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry,  G.,  Poughkeepale,  N.  Y. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Ephraim,  Waahmgton,  Ct 
Lyman,  George  Richards,        **  " 

Lyman,  Rev.  George,  Sutton,  Masa. 
Mc  Call,  Rev.  Salmon,  Old  Saybrook,  Ct 
Mc  CoUom,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Mc  Lean,  Rev.  Charles  B.,  Colltnsville,  Ct 
Mallory,  Mrs.  Charles,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Manning,  Rev.  Jacob  M.,  Medlbrd,  Maaa. 
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Maitiii,  Rer.  Chnlet,  Few  York  Cltr. 

*Manh,  DftTid.  Bareriiill,  Mftv. 

Marrin,  Rer.  SylvanuaT.,  Jameftown,  N.  Y. 

Marrin,  Rer.  JL  P.,  Medford,  Maaa. 

Mattoon,  Rer.  Charlea  N.«  LeRoT.  N.  Y. 

MaffUl,  R«T.  8.  W.,  Waterbiiry,  Ct 

MaOier,  Rer.  wmiam  L.,  Ana  Arbor,  Mich. 

Meana,  Rev.  John  O.,  East  Medwar,  MaM. 

MellTille,  Mrs.  Betaey,  JalT^ey.  N.  H. 

Merrill,  Waahington,  Methuen,  MaM. 

Merwin,  Rev.  8.  J.  M.,  Sonthport,  Ct 

Miller,  ReT.  Jacob  O.,  Harwinton,  « 

Mile^  Rer.  Jamet  B.  Charlestown,  Maae. 

MUtmore,  Dea.  Andrew  W..NewbQi7port,Mau. 

Moen,  Philip  L.,  Worvetter,  Mass. 

Moore  Rer.v  James  D.,  Clinton,  Ct 

Mordongli,  Rer.» James,  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Monroe,  Rer.  Nathan,  Bradford,  Masa. 

Morse,  Rer.  Jason,  Brimfield,  Mass. 

Mowiy,  Richard  D.,  Uzbridge,  Maas. 

Mvnson,  Rer.  Frederick,  M'th  Greenwich,  Ct 

Murdoch,  Rer.  Darid,  New  Milfbrd,  Ct 

Murray,  Rer.  James  O.,  Danrers,  Mass. 

McOee,  Rer.  Jonathan,  Greenfield,  N.  U. 

McGee,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.  "  " 

MoHarg,  Rer.  Wm.  N.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nash,  Dea.  E.  T.,  Hinsdale.  Mass. 

Nason,  Rer.  Elias,  Natick,  Mass. 

Neill,  Rer.  Henry,  Detroit,  Mich. 

NeOl,  Mrs.  Lucy  H.,     "  •* 

Nelson,  Jonathan  H.,  Shrewsbury,  Ms 

nfewhall,  Rer.  O.  H.,  Walpole,  Ifasa. 

Noyes,  Rer.  James,  Higganum,  Ct 

Noyes,  a  C,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 

Northrup,  Rer.  B.  F.  Griswold.  Ct 

*01mstcd,Rer.  Wm.,  Mason  ViUage,  N.  H. 

Orcott,  Rer.  John,  Haitford,  Ct 

Osgood,  Rer.  Sam'l,  D  D.,  8pringfield,  Mass. 

Pace,  Rer.  Benjamin  8.,  Durham  Centre,  Ct 

Paue,  Rer.  Albert,  West  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Paine,  Dea.  L.,  East  Randolph,  Masa. 

Palmer,  G.  £.,  M.  D.,  Stoninaton,  Ct 

Partridge,  Rer.  George  C,  GJreeafield,  Mass. 

Park,  Rer.  Calrin  E.  West  Boxford,       " 

Parker,  Harrison,  Winchester,  " 

Parker,  Rer.  Henry  E.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Parsons,  Rer.  B.  F.,  Dorer,  N.  H. 
Parsons.  Rev.  Isaac,  East  Haddam,  Ct 
Packard,  Rer.  Levi,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Pattengin,  Rxu,  Horatio,  Homesrille  N.  Y. 
Pack,  OUbert  H.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Perkins,  Rer.  J.  T.  Manchester,  Ct 
Perkins,  Samuel  H.  Esq.,  Phila.,  Psl 
Peck,  Gisorge  O.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Perry,  Rer.  G.  B.,  D.  D.,  Groreland,  Mass. 
Perry,  Rer.  Albert,  Stoughton,  Maas. 
Pettengill,  Rer.  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct 
Pierson,  Rer.  George,  Florida,  N.  Y. 
Pierson,  Rer.  Job,  Pittsford,        ** 
Pierson,  Miss  Elisabeth, «  <* 

Pierson,  Wm.,  M.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Pierson,  ICss  Catharine  H.,  Richmond,  Mass. 
Pickard,  Rer.  Daniel  W.,  Groreland,         •« 
Pike,  Rer.  John,  Rowley,  .  " 

Pickett,  Rer.  Aaron,  Sandisfleld,  *• 

Pinneo,  J.  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Plnneo,  Mrs.  Elisa  L.,     <« 
Pfameo.  Timothy  8.,  M.  D.,  Cfaicinnati,  O. 
Piatt,  Rer.  Dennis,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Plunket,  Charles  H.,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
Poor,  Rer.  Daniel  W.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Poor,  Mrs.  Susan  B.,  "  ** 

Poor.  Miss  Mary  A.,  *•  •• 

'Pond,  Rer.  Preston,  Boston,  Mass. 
Powers,  Rer.  Dennis,  South  AMngton,  Mass. 


Porter.  Rer.  Nosh,  D.  D.,  Farmlngtioa,  Ct 

Porter,  P.  H.,  Newark,  N.  J.      i^ 
Porter,  Dea.  John.  Townsend,  Mass. 

Putnam,  Rer.  I  W.,  D.  D.,  Middleboro,  Man. 

Phelps,  Anson  G.,  New  York  City. 

Phillips,  Dea.  Rufns  B.,  FitswilUam,  N.  H. 

PhUlips,  Rer.  John  C,  Methuen,  Maas. 

Prendsfl,  Rer.  Geo.  L.,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Price,  Daniel,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Price,  Mrs.  Charity,  "       " 

Prince,  Rer.  John  M.,  Georgetown,  Mass. 

Ray,  Rer.  John  W.,  Rockrflle,  Ct 

Raymond,  John  M.,  Rent  ** 

Reed,  Rer.  F.  A.,  Cohassett,  Mass. 

*Reed,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Marblehead,  •« 

Reeres,  Miss  Ellen,  Wayland,  " 

Reid,  Rer.  Lewis  H.,  Fayetterille,  N.  Y. 

Renshaw,  Rer.  Charies  8.,  Richmond,  Mass. 

Richards,  Rer.  J.  W.,  Eaaton,  Pa. 

Rich,  Rer.  Alonso  B.,  Bererly,  Mass. 

Ricgs,  Rer.  Joseph  L.,  Seely  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Robert,  Christopher  R..  New  York  City. 

Rodman,  Rer.  Daniel  8.,  Cheshire,  Ct 

*Robbins,  Rer.  Francis  L.,  Enfield,   " 

Robbiua,  Dea.  Richard  A.,  Wethersfleld,  Ct 

Robinson,  Rer.  Reuben  T.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Robinson,  Mis.  Clara,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Rockwell,  Rer.  Samuel,  New  Britain,  Ct 

Rogers,  Rer.  Stephen,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 

Roberts,  Rer.  Jacob,  Fairharen,  Mas  . 

Ropes,  R#ir.  Wm.  Ladd,  Wrentham,  *• 

Ropes,  Wm.,  Boston,  " 

Ropes,  Joseph  8.,  " 

Rossiter,  Walter  K.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  Rer.  Ezekiel,  East  Randolph,  Mast. 

Sabin,  Rer.  Lewis,  Templeton,  Mass. 

Salisbury,  ProC  E.  &  New  Haren,  Ct. 

Salisbury,  Mrs.  Abby,  "  " 

Sabin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Fltxwflilam,  N.  H. 
Sanford,  Rer.  Darid,  Medway  Village,  Mass. 
Sanford,  Rer.  W.  H.,  Boylston  Centre,  Mass. 
Sarage,  Rer.  William  T.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 
Seelye,  Rer.  Samuel  T.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
*Sikes,  Rer.  Oren,  Bedford,  Mass. 
Simonds,  Ahran,  South  Boston,  Msss. 
Southgate,  Rer.  Robert  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Southworth,  Edward,  West  Springfield.  Mass. 
Scbermerhorn,  Jacob  M.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Shelden,  Rer.  Luther  H.,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Shelden,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  *<  ** 

Shelton,  O.  W.,  BirmhichRm,  Ct 
Shepard,  Rer.  Samuel  N.,  Madison,  Ct 
Sherman,  Rer.  Charles  8.,  Naugatuck,  Ct 
Slooum,  Hiram,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Gyrus  P.,  Esq.,  Brookirn,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  RBf.  Charles,  Boston,  Mass. 
Street,  Rer.  Owen  N.,  Ansonia,  Ct 
Stearns,  Rer.  William  A.,D.  D.,Amherst,Mass. 
StirlinsN  Dea.  George,  Bridaeport,  Ct 
Stone,  Rer.  A.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Smith,  Capt  Nathaniel,  Newbntyport,  Maaa. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Maria  E.,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Smith,  Rer.  Albert,  Godfrey.  lU. 
Smith,  Hon.  Albert,  Hartford,  Ct 
Smith,  Rer.  Joseph  Few,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Smith,  Rer.  Matson  Meier,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Smith,  Norman,  M.  D.,  tiroton,  Mass. 
Smith,  Nathaniel  a,  Esq.  Woodbury,  Ct 
Snell,  Rer.  Thos.,  D.D.,North  Brookfield,Mass . 
Spaulding,  Miles,  M.  D.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Spaulding,  Rer.  8.  J.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Spencer,  Rer.  William  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Steele,  Rer.  John,  Chatham,  N.  H. 
Stone,  Rer.  Rollin  8.,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Stone,  Dea.  Olirer,  Danbnry,  Ct 
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Stom,  BAT.  BiDlMrd  a,  D.  ]>.,Bninte«e,MaM. 
atom,  Rer.  H.  M.,  Ltwrenoe,  MaM. 
Stork,  Rer.  T..  PhiladelphU,  Pa. 
Strong,  Rer.  Bte|lhen  C,  Soathampton,  MaM. 
StJ61m,  Dea.  Oeorye^  Norwalk,Ct 
Stuart,  Edward  P.,  **       » 

Swan,  Dea.  William,  Portland,  Mai 
Swain,  Rer.  L.  Proridenoe,  B.  L 
SweeUer,  Rer.  Setli,  D.  D.,  WoroMter,  Maas. 
Switt,  Rer.  £.  Y..  South  Hadlay,  Man. 
Taylor,  Rot.  Rvfiia,  Blancbeafeer,  BCaaa. 
Taylor,  Rer.  Jeremiah,  Wenham,  Maaa. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,         ^  *' 

^Taylor,  Rer.  Oliver  A.,  Mancheiter,  Maat. 
Taylor.  Mri.  Marr,  «  " 

Taylor,  Rer.  Ijathrop,  FraneUtown,  N.  H. 
Tallcot,  Horace  W.,  vemon.  Ct 
Terry,  Rer.  J.  P.,  Weymoatb,  Ma«. 
Tenney,  Rer.  Leonard,  JafRney,  M.  H. 
Terry,  Henry,  Plymouth,  Ct 
Temple,  Dea.  Charlei  P.,  Princetown,  Maia. 
*Tenney,  Hon.  John,  Methnen,  Maaa. 
Todd,  Rot.  John,  D.  D.,  Pittrteld,  Maaa. 
Tolman,  Rer.  Richard,  Tewkeabory,  Maaa. 
Towne,  Rer.  Joaeph  H.,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Tower,  Leri,  FlUwUllam,  N.  H. 
Townaend,  Rer.  Thomaa  R.,  Bnrdette,  M:  T. 
Tobey,  Rer.  Alvan,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Tucker,  Rer.  Mark,  D.  D.,  Wetherefield,  Ct 
Turner,  Rer.  J.  W.,  Andorer,  Maea. 
Tucker,  Rer.  J.  T.,  HoUiaton,  Maaa. 
Thatcher,  Rer.  Tyler,San  Frandico. 
Thayer,  Rer.  William  M.,  Aahland,  L. 
Thatcher,  laaiah  C,  Middleboro',  Maaa. 
Thomaa,  Seth,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Thompson,  William  C,  Worcester,  M( 
Thompson,  Rer.  Auauatoa  C,  Roxburyi  Maaa. 
Thompson,  Rer.  G.  W.,  Dracut,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Rer.  L.,  Weat  Ame^ury,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Rer.  M  L.  R.  P.,  D.D.,Bufialo,N.Y. 
Tompkins,  E.  B.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Trask,  Israel,  Bererly,  Mass. 
Treadwell,  Hezekiah  D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Trowbridge,  Dea.  Otia,  Newton  Corner,  Maasi 
Trowbridge,  Rer.  James  H.,  Marahall,  Mich. 
Trowbridge,  Mlsa  Buaan,  New  Haren,  Ct 
Truair,  John  O.K.,  Brockpirt,  N.  Y. 
Tyler,  Vamum,  Methuen,  Maaa. 
Vaill,  Rer.  Joaeph,  D.  D.,  Pahner,  Maaa. 
Van  Dom,  Mrs.  A.,  Bratlleboro',  Vt 
Ward,  Rer.  James  W.,  Abhigton,  Maaa. 
Ward,  Dea.  Henry  S.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Walker,  Rer.  Horace  D.,  East  Abington^Maai. 
Wallace,  Rer.  Cyrus  W.,  Manchester,  M.  H. 
Walloy,  Hon.  S.  H.,  Roxbury,  Masa. 


^Walley,  MiB.a  H ,  RoxiMnT,  Maasi 
Waahbum,  Rer.  A.  O,  Beriin,  Ct 
Waahbum,  Ichabod,  Woioeater,  MaM. 
Ward,  Mias  Jane,  New  York  Ci^. 
Warren,  Rer.  J.  P.,  Plymouth,  Ct 
Warren,  Mrs.  Jane  &,       **         ** 
Waters,  Richard  P..  Salem,  MaM. 
Ward,  Rer.  P.  DeW.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
*Webster,  Marcos  Wilbur,  New  York  City. 
Wellman,  Rer.  J.  W.,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Weed,  Rer.  William  B.,  Norwalk,  Ot 
Weed,  Nathaniel,  Stamford.  Ct 
Wflbor,  Otia,  Little  Compton,  R.  L 
WOcoz,  Rer.  O.  R  FitcbWgh,  Masa. 
Wilder,  Edward  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Withington,  Rer.  L.,  D.  D.,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Willard.  Rer.  J.,  Fairharen,  Maaa. 
Wniiama,  Henry,  J.,  Phfladelphla.  Pa. 
Williams,  Rer.  Francis,  Bkxmifield,  Ct 
Wilcox,  Rer.  S.  E.,  WUUaxmburgh,  Maaa. 
WUliams  N.  W.,  Shrewsbury,  Maasi 
Wilson,  Rer.  Thomaa,  Westford,  Masa. 
Wilson,  Rer.  RobertE.,  Coming,  N.  Y. 
Winchester,  Rer.  W.  W.,  CUntoo,  Masa. 
Wisner,  Rer.  William  C,  D.D.,  Lockport,N.Y. 
Wolcott,  Rer.  Samuel,  Proridenee.  R.  L 
Wood,  Dea.  Samuel,  M,  Lebanon,  N.  a 
Wood,  Rer.  C.  W.,  Ashby.  Mass. 
Woolsey,  Rer.  T.  D.,  D.  D.,  Nvw  Haren,  Ct 
Worcester,  Rer.  Samuel  M.,D.  D.,8alem,M8Sit 
Worcester,  Dea.  Samuel,  Dr»eut,  Mass. 
Wordln,  N.  &,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Wordin,  N.  Eugene,    »'       " 
Woodbridge,  Rer.  James,  D.  D.,  Hadley.Mssit 
Woodbury,  Rer.  Jamea  Trask,  Milfbrd,  Mass. 
Woodman,  Thomas  P.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Woodward,  Dea.  E.,  Newtown  Comer,  Msas. 
White,  Dea.  Lyman,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
White,  R«r.  Morris  E.,  Northampton,  ] 
White,  Mn.  Penelope  R.,       '* 
White,  Henry,  Esq.,  New  Haren,  Ct. 
White,  Rer.  Orlando,  Westminater,  Mass. 
White,  Rer.  William  C,  Oranse,  N.  J. 
White,  Rer.  Isaac  C,  North  Abington,  Maas. 
Wbidng,  Samuel  S.,  U.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Whiting,  Rer.  Lyman,  Portsmouth,  N  H. 
Whitman,  Charles,  Bellerille,  MaM. 
Whitco^,  Rer.  William  C.,Southbridge^Mssit 
Whltcomb,  Mrs.  Harriet  L..        "  - 

Whlteomb,  Dea.  Reuben,  Harrard,  Mass. 
Whltcomb,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.,Worceater,Masi. 
Whitcomb,  MIm  Abby,  "  ** 

Wright,  Rer.  Thomas,  WolcoSt  N.  Y. 
•Wright.  Rer.  Edward,  West  Haren,  Ct 
Wright,  Rer.  Edwin  &,  Acworth,  N.  H. 


CorreetioTk-^The  name  of  Fisher  Howe,  ISsq.,  of  BrooMyn,  N.  Y.,  was  omitted 
by  mistake  iQ  the  list  of  Directors,  p.  U. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE    COLLEGE    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


The  followiog  statement  was  drawn  up  (m  behalf  of  the  Trustees)  by 
the  Key.  Samnel  H.  Wflley,  of  San  Francisoo,  for  the  information  of  the 
Society,  and^  also,  as  an  appeal  ^'  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  edncation,'' 
at  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  specific  oiject  It  will  fur- 
Dish  all  needed  mformation  in  respect  to  the  Institution. 

The  time  has  ftilly  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  establishment 
of  a  college  in  Oalifomia.  The  purpose  to  do  this  is  no  new  thing ;  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  correspondence,  and  of  much  thought  and  in- 
vestigation for  several  years,  but  not  until  now  has  the  way  been  open  to 
begin  the  undertaking  with  a  good  prospect  of  success.  Nor  is  it  now  ex- 
pected that  a  college  can  be  brought  forth  at  once,  or  a  school  mature  into 
an  institution  deserving  that  name  in  a  day. 

But  the  thing  proposed  is  to  establish  a  school,  such  as  the  wants  of 
the  State  require,  at  present  preparatory,  but  to  be  enlarged  and  perfected 
vear  by  year  as  the  students  advance,  till  it  shall  become  a  complete  col- 
lege. The  number  of  youth  now  in  the  State,  and  tiie  number  who  are 
going  every  year,  and  the  necessity  of  their  being  educated  there,  if  any 
where,  since  they  are  so  fSu:  removed  from  all  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  older  States,  together  with  many  other  weighty  conriderations,  go  to 
show  clearly  thatan  mstitution  of  learning  of  the  highest  order  ought  at  once 
to  be  commenced  there.  And  to  be  commenced  with  any  assurance  of  suc- 
cess, it  must  receive  the  sympathy  and  patronage  of  the  friends  of  eduoi^ 
tion  in  the  older  States.  This  proposition  needs  no  argument;  the  history 
ci  all  the  leading  colleges  in  the  United  States  shows  it.  There  is  nothing 
to  make  the  youngest  State  in  the  Union  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  religion  can  be  built  up  there  by  no  other  means 
than  such  as  have  been  successful  in  reariog  them  successively  in  every 
new  State.  There  must  be  a  beginniug,  such  as  the  circumstances  will 
permit;  it  must  be  made  amid  difficulties  and  uncertainty;  every  energy 
and  resource  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  these 
efforts  must  be  aided  and  supported  by  the  older  parts  of  the  country.  Ex- 
cept upon  this  last  condition,  very  few,  if  any.  of  the  best  colleges  in  the 
newer  States,  now  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  land,  could  have  been  built 
up.  And  certainly,  without  this,  there  would  be  no  encouragement  to  make 
any  efforts  to  build  a  college  in  the  State  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
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The  College  of  Oalifornia  bow  seeks  to  be  admitted  into  the  sisterhood 
of  institutions,  aided  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West/'  and  the  application  has  been  received 
with  fj&vor.  But  before  it  can  be  granted,  there  is  a  specific  thing  to  be 
done,  which  requires  a  special  application  to  the  frienos  and  patrons  of 
education.  To  state  what  it  is,  with  the  reasons  for  it,  requires  tiiat  the 
history  of  the  attempt  to  establish  this  institution,  so  £Bur  as  it  has  gone,  be 
briefly  given. 

The  correspondence  and  investigation  of  earlier  years  above  alluded  to, 
gave  rise  to  a  proposition  in  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Presb^ry  of  San. 
Francisco,  and  the  Congregational  Association  of  California,  m  Nevada,  in 
1853,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  be  chosen  by  each  body,  to 
take  measures  to  secure  a  site  for  a  college  in  the  town  of  Oakland,  and,  if 
practicable,  to  commence  a  school,  and  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  measure  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. The  first  obstacle  which  they  met  with  in  carrying  it  into  efifect, 
was  the  unsettled  state  of  land  tities,  rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  any 
land  unencumbered  with  adverse  claims.  A  spot  was,  however,  selected 
in  Oakland,  consisting  of  four  blocks  and  the  included  streets,  amounting^ 
in  all  to  about  seven  acres,  and  the  titles  to  it  were  secured  one  by  one  as 
fast  as  possible.  Most  of  the  claimants  relinquished  their  rights  in  favor  of 
the  enterprise,  though  some  of  it  had  to  be  purchased. 

While  this  was  going  on,  steps  were  taken  to  open  a  school  and  put  it 
into  operation.  The  friends  of  the  enterprise  were  so  fortunate  at  this 
juncture  as  to  be  made  acauainted  with  Bev.  Henry  Durant,  then  just  ar- 
rived in  California,  with  tne  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of 
education.  That  there  might  be  no  delay,  a  house  was  hired  teroporarilv, 
and  a  school  forthwith  opened  in  it  Meanwhile  the  above  named  grounds 
were  enclosed  with  a  good  fence,  and  a  house  was  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  school  thereon. 

To  raise  the  means  with  which  to  do  these  things,  and  support  the 
school,  now  in  its  infimcy,  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  made  personal  ap- 
plication to  all  such  citizens  as  they  believed  would  aid  in  the  matter. 
They  met  with  reasonable  success,  and  the  building  was  completed.  It  is 
sufficientlv  large  to  accommodate  twenty  boarders,  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  family,  and  contains  a  good  schooh*oom,  and  other  necessa- 
ry conveniences. 

To  pay  so  much  purchase  money  as  was  necessary  to  secure  the  land,  and 
meet  the  expense  incurred  in  patting  np  this  building,  required  in  addition 
to  all  that  could  be  collected,  $5,000.  This  was  borrowed  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest 

When  the  enterprise  had  reached  this  point,  the  land  titie  having  been 
settled,  and  the  school  having  become  of  considerable  size^  it  was  deemed 
best  to  apply  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  statute  of  the  State  requires,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  granting 
such  an  act,  that  the  proposed  institution  can  command  an  amount  of  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Application  for  a  charter  was  made  in  April  last  according  to  law,  and 
the  conditions  being  complied  with,  and  the  property  being  estimated  (o 
be  of  the  value  above  named,  and  more,  the  charter  was  granted. 

The  Trustees  in  entering  upon  their  duties,  find  the  situation  of  the  In- 
stitution to  be  as  follows  : 

I.  The  site.  It  is  in  Oakland,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  eastward 
from  San  Francisco,  and  about  half  an  hour's  sail  from  that  city  in  the  ferry 
boats.    The  ground  is  elevated,  overlooking  the  bay  to  the  south,  west  and 
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north,  together  with  San  Francisco  and  the  Golden  Gate,  and  a  fine  and 
extensive  agricnltoral  conntry  eastward,  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  Coast 
Kange  of  Mountains. 

The  ground  is  also  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  live-oak  trees.  If  ar- 
tesian wells  are  sunk  hereafter  as  successfully  there  as  they  have  been  in 
other  parts  of  San  Jos^  valley,  the  grounds  can  be  watered  and  irrigated  to 
any  extent  that  may  be  desirable.  The  climate  of  the  locality  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  institution  of  learning.  The  sea  breeze 
that  blows  so  constantly  in  mid-day  during  the  dry  season,  is  tempered  in 
its  passage  across  the  bay  before  it  reaohes  Oakland,  and  yet  its  influence 
18  sufSciently  felt  to  cool  the  air  of  summer.  Consequently  there  is  no  ex- 
treme heat,  and  there  is  no  cold  in  winter  sufficient  to  form  ice  or  freeze 
the  ground. 

n.  The  Trustees  find  the  house  on  this  site,  above  spoken  of,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  about  fifty  pupils,  reckoning  day  scholars  as  well  as  board- 
ers. The  value  of  this  property  is  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

III.  The  school  has  been  regularly  taught  in  this  building  since  1858, 
and  has  had  a  steadily  increasing  patronage,  till  now  it  has  reached  an  es- 
tablished character,  and  enjoys  a  well  known  and  enviable  reputation. 

IV.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find  an  indebtedness  on  ihe  property, 
as  before  indicated,  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

In  accepting  the  trust  committed  to  them,  the  Trustees  find  it  to  be 
their  du^ : 

1st.  To  securethe  liquidation  of  this  debt;  and 

2d.  To  obtain  means  to  purchase  needful  apparatus  and  other  necessary 
furniture  for  the  school,  and  assist,  if  it  is  required,  in  supporting  the 
teachers. 

This  last  object  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  the  assistance  to  be  received 
through  the  Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 
in  the  West 

In  reference  to  our  application  for  this,  the  Directors  of  that  Society  at 
their  last  meeting  passed  the  following: 

lUsohed, — ^"That  the  Board  look  with  favor  upon  the  application,  and  that 
the  Corresponding  Secretaij  be  instnicted  to  oorrespood  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
InstitutioD  to  elicit  further  information,  and  that»  if  deemed  adviaable  by  himself 
and  the  Consulting  Committee,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $600  be  appropriated  to  the 
objeet." 

The  correspondence  above  alluded  to  has  been  had,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Oolleffe  are  confident  that  they  can  famish  such  information  as  will 
remoye  all  doubts  concerning  the  propriety  of  the  Society's  adopting  the 
institution,  as  one  to  which  they  wul  render  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary, 
eo  far  as  it  is  in  their  power.  But  that  Society  pays  no  debts.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  receipt  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  that  Society,  the  first  object,  the  payment  of  the  $5,000,  must  be  se- 
cured by  direct  application  to  the  friends  of  education. 

But  the  (juestion  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some.  Why  cannot  this 
money  be  raised  in  California  1  Why  come  here  and  ask  tlie  public,  already 
overtaxed,  to  give  money  for  such  a  purpose  as  this?  This  question  is  a 
most  important  one,  and  deserves  a  candid  and  complete  reply.  And  here 
let  it  be  again  stated,  that  the  citizens  of  that  new  State  have  done  what 
they  could ;  they  are  ready  to  help  themselves,  and  they  have  done  it  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability  before  thinking  of  presenting  their  case  and  a^- 
ing  help  from  abroad.  And  it  ought  to  be  understood,  that  they  are  not 
80  able  to  give  for  such  objects  aa  they  are  often  supposed  to  be. 
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It  needs  hardly  to  be  sdd  that  the  fact  that  a  State  produces  gold^  is  no 
mdication  of  its  poesesBing  wealth  tliat  can  be  made  available  for  snchpnr- 
poses  as  those  of  edacation  ;  because  a  shipment  of  two  or  three  milhons 
of  dollars  in  gold  leaves  Oahfomia  monthly,  is  snrely  no  groond  for  the  in- 
ference that  there  is  a  snrplns  remaining  there !  Of  course,  tiie  opposite 
condndon  is  the  natoral  one,  and  it  is  precisely  the  true  one. 

And  still  fhrther,  those  who  have  it  in  their  hearts  to  do  what  they 
may  towards  these  objects,  are  scattered  in  all  the  numerons  and  far-sepa- 
rated cities  and  towns  of  that  great  State.  Those  in  each  place  are  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  generally  for  the  establishment  of  their  lood 
institutions,  snch  as  chnrch^  schools,  asylums,  &c.  They  cannot  yet  be 
induced  to  concentrate  their  attention  and  their  gifts  upon  one  common 
institution.  They  are  ready  to  do  it  as  soon  as  they  have  furnished  them- 
selves at  home  with  privileges  absolutelv  essential,  but  they  cannot  do  it 
before.  Nor  are  there  as  yet  any  men  of  business,  with  fortunes  made,  ready 
to  retire,  and  devise  wavs  of  expending  them. 
}  The  inhabitants  of  that  State  are  young,  and  in  the  working  period  of 
life  as  yet,  and  it  is  Impossible  for  them  to  oestow  large  sums  upon  objeda 
of  benevolence. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  some  things  have  been  accomplished  in 
Oalifomia  that  have  not  been  in  accordance  with  these  representations- 
things  which  indicate  that  money  can  be  raised  easilv  and  in  larger  sums; 
80  the  newspapers  have  in  a  few  instances  said,  ana  so  their  enthusiastie 
correspondents  have  written ;  but  in  so  doing,  tney  have  told  what  they 
hoped  and  doubtless  expected  would  be,  not  what  had  actuallv  been  done. 
The  disappointment  and  subsequent  humiliation  is  not  published  in  the 
newspapers.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  institution  ^ther  of  religion  or  be- 
nevolence iu  Oalifomia  that  has  risen  to  the  promise  of  permanent  good  io- 
fluence,  that  has  been  commenced  in  this  inflated  and  unnatural  way.  The 
ardent  expectations  based  upon  appearances,  while  an  enterpripe  is  the  nov- 
elty and  the  popular  thing  of  the  hour,  are  most  deceptive.  And  when 
these  are  written  down  as  sober  facts,  and  are  published  at  a  distance,  they 
make  an  impression  entirely  at  variance  with  the  truth.  When  the  test 
of  time  has  been  applied  to  the  institutions  founded  by  benevolence  in 
Oalifornia,  it  will  appear  there,  as  elsewhere,  that  those  only  last  that  fol- 
low the  sjrmbol,  ^^  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the 
ear."  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  institutions  such  as  we  are 
speaking  of,  can  be  founded  and  maintained  in  a  new  State  when  they  are 
needed.  AJnd  any  representations  that  are  referred  to,  to  show  that  Oali- 
fomia is  an  exoeption  to  this  rule,  are  erroneous,  and  those  familiar  with 
what  has  transpired  there  know  it.  Every  otiier  State  in  the  Union  has 
needed  help  in  the  beginning  to  found  its  institutions— especially  thoee  of 
education— and  Oalifomia  now  needs  the  same,  and  is  dependent  upon  it  to 
second  her  own  efforts  and  enable  her  to  educate  her  youth. 

It  only  remains  to  state  some  reasons  why  this  enterprise  must  be 
pushed  with  energy,  a  part  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Oalifomia. 

To  b^gin  with,  we  iiave  already  a  class  of  youtii  nearly  ready  to  enter 
college.  The  immigration  there  has  of  late  consisted  largely  of  families, 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  were  taken  from  school  to  go  there,  and  they 
need  to  continue  in  school  after  they  arrive.  We  have  well  taught  com- 
mon schools  to  receive  the  younoer  children,  and  some  very  promising  fe- 
male schools  to  receive  the  daughters,  but  for  the  sons  now  nearly  grown, 
we  need  a  school  that  shall  mature  as  they  proceed  on,  and  funush  them 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education. 
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•  There  are  only  two  Bohools  in  the  State,  besides  the  one  at  Oakland, 
that  propose  this  aa  their  object.  One  is  an  institation  nnder  the  patronage 
of  the  Methodist  denomination^  and  the  other  is  tanght  by  the  Jesuits. 
And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  this  latter  class  of  ednoators  are  mrasuallv 
busy  among  ns.  Money  without  stint  comes  at  their  bidding,  and  theur 
aim  and  endeavor  is  to  make  theur  institntions  popular,  and  they  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  State ;  and  of  course,  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the  blight  of  their  influence  is  to  ftimish  better  means  of 
education  than  ^ey  can.  This  we  seek  to  do,  and  to  do  early.  Let  the 
patrons  of  education  but  give  us  a  tithe  of  the  money  that  they  expend,  and 
the  work  shall  be  done.  We  have  the  teachers,  and  with  some  means  ftir- 
nished  us  at  first  with  which  to  erect  buildings  and  bny  books  and  apparatus, 
we  will  have  the  pupils,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  were  shall  grow  up  an 
American  college  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  mail  has  arrived  from  Oalifomia,  bring- 
ing a  San  Francisco  paper  which  contains  an  account  of  what  is  called  a 
eammene&mmt  in  the  Jesuit  Oollege  of  Santa  Clara,  together  with  notices 
relative  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  institution. 

Some  extracts  I  propose  to  introduce  here,  to  indicate  the  kind  and 
the  extent  of  the  efforts  making  by  the  Jesuits  to  get  the  education  of  our 
youth  into  their  hands.    The  statements  run  thus : 

**  Santa  Clara  College  was  founded  in  1851,  by  the  Fathers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus"  (which  means,  that  a  school  was  opened  then;  the  institu- 
tion was  not  chartered  till  after  the  College  of  California  at  Oakland), 
^'  and  the  applications  for  admission  became  so  numerous,  that  it  was  ne- 
oessary  to  enlarge  the  luUdinge  each  succeeding  year.  The  first  year  the 
number  of  students  was  sixteen ;  the  second,  thirfy-two ;  the  third,  sixtv- 
■ix ;  and  the  present  year,  one  hundred  and  two.  They  are  prindpaUy 
Americans  firom  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union ;  but  some  of  them  are 
from  Chile,  Peru,  Mexico,  Sonora,.  Oregon,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, England,  France,  Algaria  and  Italy,  and  many  of  them  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia. Their  neat  and  gentiemanly  appearance,  and  their  modest  and  po- 
lite deportment,  was  the  subject  of  general  remark. 

"  It  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  the  College,  that  the  Fathers  intend 
during  the  present  year  to  build  four  spacious  halls  for  study  rooms  and 
dormitories  and  to  fit  up  an  additional  extensive  yard  as  a  gvmnasium  and 
play-ground.  They  also  propose  to  construct  a  large  artificial  pond  for 
summer  bathing. 

^^A  complete  phileeophieal  and  chemical  apparatus^  comprising  all  the 
recent  improvements,  is  daily  expected  from  Paris,  and  there  is  also  in  pro- 
gress a  cabinet  or  mueeum  of  natural  history, 

**  The  library  attached  to  the  Institution  already  numbere  ten  ih&ueand 
tohitnee,^ 

The  account  of  the  ^'  commencement "  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  illustra- 
ting how  large  words  can  be  applied  to  small  things  <  but  on  the  minds  of 
many  parents,  from  the  less  intelligent  parts  of  the  country,  it  will  have  its 
effect,  and  secure  a  temporary  notoriety  to  the  institution.  The  account 
goes  on  to  say  that 

^^  There  are  eighteen  Frofemore  and  Teachers^  fifteen  of  whom  are  Jeew- 
ite;  and  it  is  euperfiuoue  to  add  that  they  are  all  eminently  qualified  for 
the  position  they  occupv.    Their  names  are  as  follows — .** 

All  the  names  on  the  list  except  two  show  that  they  are  foreigners. 
With  this  array  of  attractions,  this  Jewdt  institution  pxesents  itself  before 
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our  commanity,  and  if  no  other  instltntionB  exiBt,  it  will  reoMve  the  patro- 
nage  of  the  State.  The  large  number  of  pnpila  now  in  attendance  shows 
more  surely  than  any  thing  else  how  much  such  institutions  are  needed, 
and  to  one  who  reads  the  catalogue  it  is  evident  that  yeiy  few  of  them  are 
Americans ;  not  many  Protestant  children  are  yet  there,  but  if  there  is  no 
other  place  to  go  they  will  be  there.  Objection  cannot  snocessfnlly  be 
made  to  the  patronage  of  schools  like  this,  unless  those  of  a  better  character 
are  established  to  do  the  work  which  needs  to  be  done.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  this  Santa  Clara  Jesuit  College  is  a  Catholic  institution  for  girla, 
in  charge  of  the  so-called  '^  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame."  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion some  three  years,  and  has  commanded  means  from  some  quarter  to 
erect  buildings  that  have  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  they  are  soon  to 
be  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  sixty  thousand  more ;  and  the  school  has  al- 
ways, it  is  said,  as  many  pupUs  as  can  be  accommodated.  There  are  also 
other  Jlomish  institutions  for  both  sexes  commencing  in  various  parts  of  the 
State. 

We  therefore  appeal  with  earnestness  to  our  Christian  firiends,  and  ask 
if  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not  justify  us  in  asking  of  them  the  means  to 
prepare  the  institution  of  Oakland  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  State  as  they 
now  exist?  Looking  on  these  things  as  we  who  live  there  mnst^  we 
cannot  be  silent.  We  have  done  what  we  could,  but  we  cannot  raise  the 
means  in  the  State  to  enable  the  school  to  do  the  work  required.  Whether 
it  shall  be  done  at  all,  or  whether  it  shall  be  left  to  such  institutions  as 
are  above  described,  the  friends  of  education  in  the  older  States  must  decide. 

But  the  one  great  paramount  reason  for  founding  a  college  in  California 
is,  that  we  may  educate  our  own  ministers  and  Christian  teachers.  We 
can  and  must  draw  on  the  institutions  in  the  older  States  for  these  for  a 
time,  but  not  always.  We  are  too  far  away.  And,  moreover,  as  our  coun- 
try grows,  and  new  acquisitions  of  territory  are  made, — and  they  are  sure 
to  be  made — ^the  attention  of  the  older  States  will  be  called  to  them,  and 
they  in  their  turn  will  need  what  we  now  need  in  California.  If  we  are 
helped  now,  and  are  dilisent  in  the  development  of  our  own  resources,  when 
that  time  comes,  wesh^  not  only  be  self-supporting,  but  be  ready  to  join 
in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  whole  country.  We  need  even  now 
in  the  midst  of  us  institutions  of  learning,  to  call  off  attention  from  that 
one  sole  ruling  idea  of  a  new  country, — ^wealth, — and  lead  the  mind  of  our 
youth  to  other  objects  of  pursuit 

We  need  an  institution  devoted  to  sound  and  liberal  learning,  pervaded 
also  by  the  spirit  of  the  true  Christianity.  We  need  it  as  an  element  of 
civilization  in  society.  We  need  it  as  a  means  of  propagating  true  religion. 
We  need  it  as  a  means  of  self-defence;  for,  as  was  said  before,  we  have 
Bomanism,  industriously,  silentiy,  and  yet  effectively  working  among  us. 
We  have  the  infidelity  of  the  French  and  Germans  copied  and  popularized 
in  too  many  cases  by  a  commercial  and  political  4)ress.  In  i)iaoe  of  the 
grosser,  ruder  forms  of  error  and  prejudice  that  prevail  so  much  in  some  new 
States,  we  have  the  more  refined  speculations  and  skeptical  theories  of  mod- 
em infidelity,  and  we  have  less  to  oppose  to  it  before  the  public  mind,  than 
can  be  had  in  older  States;  for  books  properly  discussing  these  sulgeda 
are  not  common  as  yet,  and  the  most  that  can  be  done  must  be  done 
through  the  press  and  the  pulpit  We  need  institutions  of  sound  learning, 
in  which  the  minds  of  our  youth  may  take  strong  hold  of  the  foundation 
principle  of  truth,  and  become  its  advocate  in  after  life.  Imagine  the  infla* 
ence  of  one  of  our  New  England  Colleges,  Yale,  for  example,  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  history  of  the  past  |  and  the  void  thus  oreatedy  would  in- 
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dicate  very  nearly  the  kind  aad  degree  of  inflnence  we  wish  to  set  to  work 
in  California  by  means  of  a  college.  Kew  England  wonld  not  be  I^ew 
England  without  her  colleges ;  no  more  will  oar  Golden  State  be  like  her 
in  civilization,  learning,  and  religion,  without  them.  We  are  too  far  west, 
and  too  isolated,  to  feel  very  much  the  influence  of  eastern  institutions; 
we  must  plant  them  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  answer  thus  the  necessity 
which  our  situation  creates.  It  is  soon  coming  to  pass,  that  "the  last 
shall  be  first."  The  natural  resources  of  that  country  foreshadow  the  set- 
tlement of  a  dense  population  within  the  bounds  of  mat  mammoth  State. 
The  man  who  founds  a  college  there,  to  do  in  that  growing  society,  what 
we  see  that  the  older  colleges  of  the  Union  have  done  and  are  doing,  will 
do  a  thing  that  will  more  surely  and  extensively  impress  his  influence  up- 
on his  country  and  the  world  for  good,  than  any  other  single  thing  we  can 
think  of.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity :  a  man  may  here  put  forth  his  hand 
and  wield  a  power  that  will  give  character  to  the  civilization  of  a  great 
State.  He  may  open  a  fountain  that  will  flow  with  the  water  of  life; 
blossoms  and  blessed  fruit  shall  abound  wherever  the  stream  shall  run. 
In  this  way  a  man  may  perpetuate  himself  in  tiie  power  of  an  increasing 
influence  on  his  country  ana  the  world,  for  centuries  untold  after  he  has 
left  thb  scene  of  action.  If  considerations  like  these  awaken  in  anv  minds 
a  desire  to  do,  through  their  meaus,  a  lasting  and  positive  good  in  life,  the 
establishment  and  liberal  endowment  of  this  institution  furnishes  a  rare 
opportunity.  We  hope  in  the  good  Providence  of  God  that  such  men  will 
be  found,  and  that  the  work  will  be  done,  and  be  consecrated  *^  to  Christ 
and  the  Church.' 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  communication  than  by  giving  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Principal  of  the  school,  Bev.  Henry  Dnrant , 
addressed  to  the  Trustees,  dated 

Oaki.ax]>,  AprU  15,  1866. 
*^  The  importance  of  such  an  institution  as  you  contemplate  cannot  well 
be  overestimated,  and  (what  is  not  strange  to  a  strict  observer  of  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God  in  human  affairs)  the  difficulty  of  establishing  it  as  great 
as  its  importance.  He  is  no  philosopher,  and  he  must  be  a  very  unprac- 
tised Christian^  if  he  is  not  even  worse  than  an  infidel,  who  does  not  know 
that  every  considerable  good  in  this  world  is  an  attainment — every 
Canaan  a  conquest.  It  may  be  said  of  all  the  people  of  God,  and  of  aU 
their  proper  enterprises,  of  Christianity  and  all  its  triumphs,  as  truly  as  it 
was  of  Jacob  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  *  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  mv  Son.' 
The  difficulties  with  which  the  Collie  has  been  obliged  to  contend,  in  its 
beginning,  argue  a  probability  of  its  final  success.  The  baptism  of  the 
Cross  which  it  has  received  in  its  infancy,  may  be  the  seal  in  its  forehead 
of  its  election  to  the  Crown.  Its  early  difficulties  at  least  place  it  in  the 
category  of  all  good  and  great  enterprises,  and  oommena  it  the  more 
strongly  to  the  sympathies,  the  prayers,  and  tJie  exertions  of  its  fnend^and 
gnatdians." 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDmGS 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  THIKTEENTH  ANNIVEBSARY  OP  THE 
SOCIETY  FOB  THE  PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION   AT   THE   WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  This  was  two  weeks  later  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which,  for  spe- 
cial reasons,  was  held  this  year  at  the  time  to  which  this  So- 
ciety had  adjourned.  Present  during  the  meeting,  Hon.  J.  C. 
Hornblower,  President ;  Eev.  Drs.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  L.  Bacon, 
E.  Davis,  A.  Peters,  W.  Patton,  J.  F.  Stearns,  E.  N.  Kirk  and 
J.  P.  Thompson ;  Eev.  Messrs.  H.  G.  Ludlow,  J.  H.  Towne, 
and  J.  Crowell,  and  Henry  White,  Esq. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Ba- 
con, and  Eev.  J.  Crowell  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  cf  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  to- 
gether with  the  Minutes  of  the  Consulting  Committee,  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  doings  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Webster  College, 
Mo.,  Yellow  Spring  College,  Iowa,  and  the  College  of  St 
Paul,  Minnesota,  were  also  reported. 

It  appeared  from  this  Eeport  that  the  Committee  held  a 
meeting  (at  which  all  were  present),  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
18, 1855,  and  there,  after  investigation,  resolved  unanimously 
to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  an  appropriation 
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of  $500  be  made  to  the  College  of  St.  Paul  for  the  current 
year.  Also,  that  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brainerd  be  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  correspond  with 
the  Trustees  of  that  College,  and  call  their  attention  to  that 
part  of  their  charter  which  placed  the  Institution  "under  the 
supervision  and  patronage  of  the  Presbytery  of  Minnesota." 
The  Rev.  Drs.  Bacon  and  Brainerd  were  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  visit  Webster  College,  Yellow  Spring  College,  and 
Iowa  College,  "to  make  inquiries  respecting  their  condition  and 
prospects  and  relations."  From  subsequent  inquiry,  this  com- 
mittee were  satisfied  that  such  visitation  should  be  deferred 
for  the  present. ' 

The  Board  then  took  a  recess  until  half-past  seven  o'clock. 
After  recess,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  McLure,  D.  D.,  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Kirk's  discourse  was  a  plea  for  Colleges, 
founded  on  Matt.  5  :  15.     "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 

The  Church  of  Christ,  he  remarked,  has  begun,  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, to  interpret  this  lier  title  truly.  She  has  applied  it  to  what  is  termed 
missionary  worli ;  hut  has  not  sufficiently  seen  it  including  the  whole 
power  of  education  ;  and  especially  that  permanent,  potent,  and  expaiid- 
mg  agency,  which  we  denominate  the  College.  If  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
had  the  conviction  that  they  must  undertake  by  the  Colle^re  nut  only  to 
prepare  men  for  the  ministry,  but  also  to  mould  the  thought  and  senti- 
ment of  the  nation  in  its  whole  extent,  by  the  profound,  liberal,  and  Chris- 
tian education  of  leading  minds ;  to  control  the  literature  of  a  vast  nation 
by  making  the  College  Christian,  and  the  Christian  College  the  controlling 
educational  institution,  then  a  great  degeneracy  has  been  witnessed  in  pub- 
lic sentiment.  For  Christian  men  have  come  to  regard  the  College  as  a 
secular  institution,  and  of  such  a  questionable  advantage  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  as  to  ask  with  weeping,  whether  they  should  expose  their  sons 
to  its  contaminating  influence. 

In  the  text  we  are  called  to  notice  that 

I.  The  moral  and  spiritual  world  lies  in  darkness.  Hits  darkness — 
1.  In  individual  man.  It  is  the  hideous  eclipse  of  the  Sun  of  Rigiiteons- 
ness  by  unbelief  and  prejudice,  preventing  all  just  conceptions  of  God ; 
and  thus  making  impossible  a  truly  sound  and  thorough  comprel  ension  of 
truth,  and  all  the  tru*i  exercise  of  love  to  God  or  benevolence  to  man. 
Then,  in  consequence  of  this — 2.  Darkness  pervades  the  lohole  social  struc- 
ture of  the  world, 

A  single  illustration  of  this  fact  was  selected  from  tlie  department  of 
political  interests.  Do  the  people  now  see  that  integrity  and  wisdom, 
sound  political  principles,  and  a  lofty  conception  of  the  sacredness  of  hu- 
man society,  purity  and  loftiness  of  motive,  are  indispensable  in  oar  pub- 
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lio  men  ?  Oh  I  do,  my  countrymen,  politics  has  come  witli  ns  to  be  an 
anicle  of  trade ;  of  a  trade  conducted  on  principles  which  disgrace  a 
Christian  country.  This  point  was  fully  expanded.  The  preacher  tiien 
passed  to  consider  the  provision  God  has  niade  for  removing  moral  dark- 
nem  from  the  world.  And,  as  that  agency  is  in  the  Church,  it  does  not 
become  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  sit  down  desponding  about  Ite 
prevalence  of  corruption,  violence,  and  oppression  in  the  high  places  of 
the  land. 

This  was  the  second  point  presented. 

II.  2'?ie  Church  is  appointed  to  remove  the  moral  darJcness  of  sodefy. 
"Ye  are  ihe  hght  of  the  woild.^'  Tiiat  is  your  commission  and  calling. 
There  may  be  other  illuminators— philoeopliers,  men  of  science,  historic 
ans — owning  no  allegiance  to  Christ,  who  will  labor  earnestly  and  success- 
fully  to  instruct  the  people.  But  the  real  educators  of  mankind  must  be 
Christian  men  and  women;  and  to  Chrisiian  men  must  society  mainly 
look  for  the<  thorough  education  of  the  world.  The  justness  of  this  po- 
sition depends  on  the  tact,  that  man  is  not  educated  unless  his  moral  and 
religious  nature  be  as  fully  developed  as  his  intellectual  powers — which 
none  lut  truly  godly  instructors  will  do;  and  that  there  is  no  suflScient 
guarantee  of  patriotic  zeal  strong  enough  and  pure  enough  for  the  vigor- 
ous maintenance  of  public  education  on  this  high  ground,  but  in  the  piety 
of  Christ^s  true  disciples.  In  other  words,  Chri^it  has  furnished  by  iiis 
grace  the  motives  and  impulses  necessary  to  secure  the  illumination  ot  the 
world ;  and  by  his  providence,  the  means  and  instruments.     We  look  at 

1.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  as  furnishing  the  motives  and  impulses 
which  will  lead  men  to  create  and  sustain  a  hroad^  sounds  efficient  system  of 
public  education.  Education  is  the  business  of  the  Church,  and  each  ot  the 
members  is  pledged  to  see  that  the  world  be  thoroughly  educated.  Alter 
illut-trating  this  point  at  length,  the  preacher  proceeded  to  show  that 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  furnished  his  people  with  the  means  of 
accomplishing  this  ohject  It  was  here  bhown  that  in  every  age,  even  the 
earlie^st,  high  intellectual  culture  had  been  provided  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  for  the  instructors  and  leaders  of  mankind.  A  brief  allusion  was 
made  to  the  lofty,  intellectual  character  of  men  who  could  write  the  his- 
torical, poetic,  and  prophetic  portions  of  the  Bible.  But  he  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  history  of  those  two  great  leaders  of  the  Church  in  her  transition- 
periods,  Moses  and  Paul ;  of  whom  the  one  "  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,"  then  at  t<)e  summit  of  intellectual  attainments;  the 
other  was  tirst  instructed  in  Tarsus,  at  that  time  rivalling  Alexandria  in 
its  schools,  ''tlien  brought  up  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,''  the 
great  theologian  of  his  day. 

We  shall  not,  however,  have  seen  our  whole  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter, until  we  have  more  specially  examined  the  College  as  a  peculiar  instra- 
ment  provided  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
poses. 

In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  power  of  the  College  he  referred  to  the 
popular  notions  about  "  self-educated  men,"  showing  that  no  man  was, 
strictly  speaking,  self-educated.  lie  cited  the  cases  of  Shakspeare  and 
Bunyan ;  affirming  of  the  one  that  he  never  learned  his  pure  and  vigorous 
English  from  the  uneducated  companions  of  his  youth.  Of  the  other,  lie 
had  the  English  Bible,  and  the  Englisli  language;  the  one,  the  work  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholars,  the  other  powerfully  wrought  into  a 
thousand,  forms  of  beauty  and  strength  by  the  educated,  and  so  affecting 
good  Mr.  Gilford  and  every  other  man  who  preached  in  Bunyan's  hearing. 
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A  prominent  distinction  of  the  College  from  academies  and  Uieologi- 
cal  schools  is,  that  it  sanctifies  science  and  general  literatnre ;  bringing 
them  to  the  expanding  mind  more  folly  than  the  former,  and  linking  them 
with  the  snblime  system  of  Christianity.  Infidelity  has  gained  every  thing 
when  she  has  made  Christianity  and  science  enemies  or  strangers  to  each 
other. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  College  was  then  examined.  Viewed  in 
one  aspect,  the  College  is  not  so  sacred  as  the  Church.  Yet  it  is  jnst  as 
religious  as  we  choose  to  make  it.  What  is  the  College  ?  We  derived  the 
term  from  Pagan  Rome,  but  the  thing  itself  is  purely  Christian.  The  Col- 
lege is  the  beneficent  dispenser  of  God's  highest  intellectual  gifts;  the 
great  gymnasium  where  the  spiritual  powers  are  trained ;  the  fountain  of 
light  for  the  teachers  of  mankind ;  it  is  the  hospital  where  ignorance  is 
cured ;  it  is  the  section  of  life's  highway,  where  experience  and  inexperi- 
ence meet  in  the  most  living  and  effective  intercourse ;  nay,  it  is  the  con- 
secrated place  where  all  the  masters  of  thought  from  remotest  ages  and 
lands  meet  together,  to  enrich  the  youthful  mind  of  the  present  generation. 
There  Homer's  harp  still  sounds ;  there  Demosthenes  still  animates  the 
soul  to  emulate  his  sublime  eloquence ;  and  Cicero  still  teaches  how  to 
become  mighty  in  defence  of  truth.  All  sages,  philosophers,  statesmen, 
heroes,  historians,  poets,  and  orators  there  live  a  deathless  life ;  to  keep 
the  world  from  gliding  back  to  ignorance  and  barbarism.  What  is  the 
Christian  College  ?  The  sacred  place  where  Christian  scholars  teach  and 
govern,  and  counsel  our  young  men ;  where  the  lights  of  a  godly  example 
shine  in  the  men  whom  our  youths  love  to  honor ;  where  the  worship  of 
God  is  a  part  of  the  daily  life ;  and  where  daily  prayer  lays  all  the  hal- 
lowed interests  of  our  beloved  young  men  under  the  dew  of  the  mercy- 
seat.  In  the  Christian  College,  Moses  comes  before  Socrates ;  David  b^ 
fore  Homer ;  Paul  before  Plato,  and  Jesus  the  Lord  is  on  the  throne.  On 
the  sacred,  classic  enclosure  resta,  all  day,  the  cloud  of  a  covenant-keeping 
God;  and  from  its  altar  rises  continually  the  incense  of  interceding 
prayer.  '^ 

Noiseless,  and  apart  from  the  stir  of  life,  the  Christian  College  is  put- 
ting forth  the  magic  wand  that  can  paralyze  those  terrific  forces  which  are 
constantly  endangering  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  State.  Infidelity 
always  seizes  upon  some  false  philosophy,  some  superficial  scientific  rea- 
soning ;  and  with  these  bewilders  and  perverts  the  unwary.  £urope  is 
now  contributing  largely  to  our  native  stock  of  arrogant  and  superficial 
skepticism.  The  pulpit  and  the  press  are  the  weapons  to  overcome  it ; 
but  the  forge  and  the  anvil  are  in  the  College  and  the  Theological  School ; 
the  armor-makers  are  there,  in  the  retirement  of  those  quiet  Halls,  unob- 
trusively working  out  the  deliverance  of  the  State.  Skepticism  may  never 
meet  these  moral  engineers  in  the  conflict ;  but  she  will  feel  their  power 
in  the  blows  of  some  well-trained  arm ;  and  appreciate  their  skill,  as  the 
allied  armies  met  Todtleben  in  every  earth-mound  and  bastion  before  Se- 
vastopol. 

Allusion  was  then  made  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  society  in  the  West- 
ern States ;  the  materializing  tendency  of  their  pursuits  and  their  circum- 
stances. But  the  main  source  of  our  fears  is  not  the  transient  phases  of 
an  immigrant  population,  nor  the  rush  of  adventurers ;  it  is  not  the  rude 
chartism  of  one  country  nor  the  beer-befogged  skepticism  of  another.  It 
is  the  calm,  shrewd,  steady,  systematic  movement  of  the  Jesuit  order,  now 
attempting  to  do  in  California  and  Oregon  what  it  once  did  in  Austria; 
by  the  unobtrusive,  unobserved  power  of  the  colleges  to  subvert  the  prin- 
oiplesof  the  Beformation,  and  to  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
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There,  brethren,  our  great  battle  with  the  Jesuit  is  to  be  waged.  We 
miift  build  college  against  college.  If  the  musty  atmosphere  of  a  Jesuit 
school  suits  the  free-bom  Western  youth ;  if  the  scholastic  modes  of  dis- 
cipline captivate  the  child  of  the  prairies,  then  we  may  fail  in  the  contest. 
But  idl  experience  has  confirmed  our  anticipation  tnat  America  was  a 
field  on  which  the  open,  manly,  Christian  discipline  of  a  Protestant  college 
must  annihilate  the  rival  system  of  a  Jesuitical  instruction. 

The  specific  work  directly  before  this  Society  and  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence pressed  most  urgently  upon  us,  is  to  transfer  our  labors  towards  and 
beyona  the  Rocky  Mountains^  We  must  put  the  colleges  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  once  on  pennanent  foundations,  and  then  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, while  we  press  on  to  plant  the  banner  of  Emmanuel  in  the  great 
Pacific  States;  and  drive,  by  an  honorable  competition  and  a  Christian 
warfare,  the  Jesuit  forces,  and  the  Jesuit  school,  that  last  hope  of  Home, 
for  ever  from  the  soil  sacred  to  Truth,  to  Godliness,  to  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr.  Kirk  for 
his  discourse,  and  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication.  Ad- 
journed until  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

Wednesday  Morning,  8}  o'clock. 

The  Board  met.     Prayer  by  Eev.  Dr.  Patton. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Hornblower,  the  President,  Henry  White,  Esq., 
and  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  were  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee to  consider  the  expediency  of  abbreviating  the  name  of 
the  Society ;  also  to  consider  the  expediency  of  procuring  an 
act  of  incorporation,  and  to  report  at  the  next  Annual 
Meeting. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Eeport,  as  drawn  up  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  commenced  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, was  finished  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  The 
Report  was  then  discussed,  and  referred  to  a  Special  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Drs.  Patton,  Bacon,  Peters  and  Goodrich. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  also  presented,  accompa- 
nied by  the  certificate  of  the  Auditor,  M.  0.  Halsted,  Esq., 
and  was  referred  for  general  examination  to  a  Committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  White  and  Ludlow. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  on 
the  Naglee  Legacy  in  Philadelphia,  (John  M.  Atwood,  Esq., 
Chairman,)  reported  progress,  and  were  continued. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  of  selling  the  lot  of 
ground  in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  conveyed  in  trust  to  the  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  of  the  Society  by  the  will  of  the  late  Dea. 
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Timothy  Stillrnan,  of  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  was  submitted  to 
those  individuals,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Consulting  Com- 
mittee. 

Eecess  until  half-past  two  o'clock. 

After  recess,  the  Committee  to  whom  the  Annual  Eeport 
was  referred,  reported,  recommending  that  it  be  adopted  with 
the  modifications  in  phraseology  which  will  be  made  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary.     The  Eeport  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's  account  reported  that 
they  had  examined  it,  and  would  accordingly  recommend  it 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board.     The  Report  was  approved. 

Renewed  applications  for  aid  were  presented  from  Illinois, 
Wabash,  Marietta,  Beloit,  Wittenberg  and  Heidelberg,  Colleges 
in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  also  from  College  of  St.  Paul, 
Iowa  College,  German  Evangelical  Missouri  College,  Pacific 
University,  Oregon,  and  the  College  of  California. 

President  Chapin,  of  Beloit  Colege,  was  heard  in  behalf 
of  that  Institution,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprecher  in  behalf  of 
Wittenberg  College.  The  Rev.  L.  NoUau,  of  St.  Louis,  also 
made  statements  in  reference  to  the  present  condition  and 
wants  of  the  German  Evangelical  Mo.  College. 

As  the  result  of  correspondence,  estimates  were  presented 
from  the  six  colleges  above  named  in  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, showing  the  amount  of  additional  aid  which  they 
would  respectively  need  from  the  Society,  and  on  the  recep- 
tion of  which  they  could  relinquish  all  further  claim  to  as- 
sistance, and  leave  the  Eastern  field.  After  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  these  estimates,  and  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
the  Society,  the  Board  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  viz. : 

"Whereas  the  six  colleges  upon  the  list  of  the  Society  in  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  are  engaged  in  efforts  to  secure  a  permanent  endowment 
that  will  render  unnecessary  any  further  assistance  to  them  from  the  East, 
and  thus  enahle  the  Society  to  give  its  whole  strength  to  Institutions  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific:  And  whereas  additional  aid  from 
the  Society  will  be  essential  to  the  successful  completion  of  this  work ; 
therefore, 

Resolved — That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  it  is  expedient  to  enter 
at  once  upon  a  vigorous  effort  to  raise,  within  two  years,  for  this  purpose, 
$50,000,  in  addition  to  payments  and  pledges  already  made. 

Resolved— That  the  oflScers  of  the  Colleges  interested  in  this  move- 
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ment  may  have  the  opportunity  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  agencies 
of  the  Society,  and  under  the  direolion  of  the  Gunsnltin^  Committee,  to 
exert  tliemselvea  efficiently  for  the  accoinpli^hment  of  this  object  so  far  as 
may  be  practicable  without  interfering  with  the  regular  objects  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
yoted  to  Institutions  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  viz. : — 

Iowa  College, $1,500 

College  of  St.  Paul,  .        .        .        .  500 

German  Evangelical  Mo.  College,         .      1,000 
Pacific  University,  .         .         .  1,200 

College  of  California,  $2,000,  less  $273 

(already  received),         .        .        .      1,727 
The  Rev.  Drsv  Stearns  and  Patton  were  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  visit  Iowa,  Yellow  Spring,  and  Webster  Colleges, 
and  the  Consulting  Committee  were  empowered  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  commission. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  attend  the  Anniversary  ex- 
ercises this  evening  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  The  President  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patton.  An  abstract  of 
the  Annual  Report  (embracing  that  of  the  Treasurer)  was 
read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Stearns,  D.D.,  moved 

That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  read,  be  adopted,  and 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting  Committee. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Crowell,  and 
adopted  by  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  of 
Amherst  College. 

Prof.  T.  traced  the  influence  which  the  education  of  the  leading  minds 
of -a  nation  had  on  its  laws  and  government.  All  good  government  must 
be  based  on  education — nor  is  bad  government  less  essentially  founded  on 
education  felsely  so  called.  In  illustration  of  these  positions  the  Chinese, 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  c&c,  were  mentioned.  The  Universities  of  Ger- 
many and  the  British  Isles  were  the  cradle  of  the  Keformation,  and  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Jesuit  are  the  strongholds  of  the  Papacy, 
wherever  it  has  a  footing,  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
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The  American  system  of  edacatxm  was  in  harmony  with  our  poGtieal 
and  religions  institntioos,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  them.  It  was  |tnie  of 
oommon  schools  and  of  colleges.  1.  American  colleges  for  the  moet  part 
are  Tolantary  and  not  State  Institations.  2.  Colleges  are  Christian  In- 
stitations.  8.  They  are  Charitable  Institntions.  4.  They  are  partially  en- 
dowed and  partly  snsUined  by  fees  for  tnition.  If  entirely  dependent  on 
the  latter  they  would  be  turned  into  aristocratic  in8titntiona--if  entirely 
dependent  on  the  casual  contributions  of  the  friends  of  learning  and  reli- 
gioD,  they  would  lack  that  stability  and  permanence  which  are  emential 
to  their  prosperity  and  usefulness.  5.  American  colleges  are  at  once  con- 
senratiye  and  progressiye  Institutions,  schools  of  ancient  and  at  the  same 
time  of  modern  wisdom.  6.  They  sustain  such  relations  to  other  schools 
and  seminaries  as  to  show  their  indissoluble  connection  with  all  onr  indi- 
vidual interests,  as  well  as  with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  people 
have  made  the  colleges  what  they  are,  and  the  colleges  in  no  small  measnra 
have  made  the  people  what  they  are. 

"  An  ancient  philosopher,"  said  Prof.  T.,  "  was  once  asked  why  be 
visited  the  courts  of  Kings,  as  if  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philoeo- 
pher  to  be  dependent.  ^  To  give  what  I  have  and  to  get  what  I  have  not,^ 
was  his  answer,  thus  implying  that  the  wisdom  which  he  imparted  was 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  money  which  he  received.  Even  so  the 
Society  and  the  Institutions  which  it  represents  appear  before  the  sove- 
reign people— the  Christian  people  especially  of  oar  land.  We  ask  for 
what  we  have  not,  but  we  confidently  aver  that  what  we  have  and  what 
we  c^ve,  is  more  than  an  equivalent.  We  acknowledge  and  rejoice  in  the 
more  than  princelv  wealth  and  power  and  liberality  of  our  bene&ctora, 
but  we  promise  to  bestow  upon  them  in  return  those  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  heavenly  iufluence  of  which  God  has  made  us  the  depositories.  Flo- 
rence gave  the  lie  to  the  prejudice  that  Republics  cannot  cherish  the  fine 
arts.  Be  it  the  glory  of  our  land  to  show  how  a  free  Christian  people 
can  cherish  a  well*a4|usted  Christian  system  of  popular  and  collegiate 
education." 

Prof.  Tyler  was  followed  by  Eev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D., 
President  of  Beloit  College. 

His  remarks  were  gathered  around  the  thesis  that  ^'  The  Christian 
College  %B  essential  to  a  complete  Christian  civilization.^^  His  object 
being  not  to  prove  the  proposition,  but  in  a  comprehensive  view  to  exhibit 
its  measure  and  bearing  on  the  work  of  this  Society : 

A  Christian  College  was  defined  to  be  an  institution  in  which  the 
means  for  the  highest  mental  culture  are  employed  by  thoroughly  Christian 
men,  with  a  pervading  Christian  influence,  for  the  education  of  those  who 
are  to  be  leaders  in  society. 

A  complete  Christian  civilization  was  defined  to  be  that  condition  of 
society  which  combines  the  best  development  of  human  energies  in  the 
sphere  of  fruitful  industry  for  multiplying  the  means  of  jpresent  happiness, 
with  the  most  complete  ascendency  of  Gospel  truth  over  the  mind ;  so 
that  all  physical  and  mental  activity  is  stimulated  and  sustained  by  the 
aspirations  of  Christian  faith,  and  regulated  by  the  prescriptions  of  Chris- 
tian duty ;  and  the  true  law  of  order  is  the  Christian  law  of  love.  The 
word  complete  is  applied  here,niot  absolutely,  but  relatively.  The  perfect 
consummation  has  never  yet  been  reached,  and  will  not  be  till  the  millen- 
nial state;  perhaps  not  then,  perhaps  not  even  in  the  immortal  state. 
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The  nearest  approximation  yet  realized  is  marked  by  progress,  movement 
ever  forward.  Now,  and  perhaps  always,  the  quality,  direction,  and  acti- 
vity of  the  social  life  and  movement  mnst  determine  the  completeness  of 
the  civilization. 

.  After  the  definition  of  terms,  the  College  was  affirmed  to  be  enential  to 
a  complete  civilization  in  the  broadest,  strongest  sense.  The  relation  be- 
tween them  is  that  of  cause  and  effect.  While  it  is  true  that  a  Christian 
College  will  flourish  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
people  among  whom  it  is  planted  are  Christian  and  civilized,  it  is  much 
more  true  that  the  development  of  the  social  state  will  be  in  any  region, 
according  to  the  character  and  efficiency  of  its  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, of  which  the  College  is  now  first  and  chief.  The  principle  must  be 
recognized  in  all  the  efforts  made  to  evangelize  the  world.  It  applies  to 
the  missionary  work  in  the  newer  sections  of  our  own  land,  in  India, 
China,  and  the  South  Seas.  It  has  just  been  settled  that  the  question  of 
missionary  schools,  which  has  lately  awakened  so  much  interest  and  at- 
tention, is  not  a  question  of  principle^  but  simply  of  time,  proportion,  and 
adaptation.  No  country  can  be  permanently  evangelized,  nor  even  civil- 
ized, without  the  setting  up  in  full  efficiency,  of  the  Christian  College  as  the 
centre  power,  made  under  God  the  generator  in  society  of  living,  saving, 
elevating  forces. 

The  proposition  was  further  illustrated  by  a  simple  analysis  of  the  main 
thought.  Christian  civilization,  ns  a  process  of  development,  may  be  re- 
solved into  three  elements : 

First.  The  movement  which  is  cornected  with  the  physical  subjection 
of  a  country,  the  introduction  of  public  improvements,  and  the  ingenious 
appliances  of  productive  industry.  This  resulta  in  the  development  of 
Wealth ;  not  acres  of  land,  nor  thoiis^ds  of  cattle,  nor  hoarded  heaps 
of  gold  and  silver,  but  means  of  substantial  comfort,  multiplied  and 
difirased. 

Second.  The  movement  which  is  connected  with  inteUeetual  culture, 
the  increase  of  knowledge  through  the  researches  of  a  few  who  reach  after 
the  highest  attainments,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  general  intelligence 
among  the  many.  This  results  in  the  development  of  individual  and 
social  refinement,  not  a  false  and  showy  affectation,  but  genuine  taste — 
grace  in  the  man — and  a  true  Cosmos  of  institutions,  set  up  in  fitness,  har 
mony,  and  beauty. 

Ihird.  The  movement  which  is  connected  with  religions  ciiltare.  The 
study  and  communication  of  Divine  truth,  with  the  regular,  stated  minis- 
trations of  the  Gospel  and  its  ordinances.  This  results  in  the  development 
of  individual  piety^  and  through  that  of  a  sound  public  sentiment^  a  con- 
science moulding  all  things  to  its  own  imperative  rule  of  truth  and  right. 
These  three  elements  must  be  blended  in  a  thorough  Christian  civiliza- 
tion :  neither  can  exist  without  the  others.  They  must  advance  together 
in  all  true  pocial  progress.  As  they  are  combined  in  due  proportion  and 
thorough  intermixture,  the  perfection  of  man^s  social  state  on  earth  is 
realized. 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  show,  at  some  length,  by  fact  and  reason- 
ing, how  tlie  Christian  College  ministers  directly  to  each  of  these  elements, 
and  becomes  the  central  bond  of  union  for  their  most  complete  and  har- 
monious combination. 

To  set  forth  the  practical  bearing  of  the  thesis,  the  speaker  made  it  the 
migor  premise  of  a  regular  syllogism,  as  follows : 

The  Christian  College  is  essential  to  a  complete  Christian  civilization. 
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The  Western  College  Society  is  building  Ohristian  ooUeizres  at  the  West 
Its  agency,  therefore,  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  Ohristian  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West. 

The  conolasion,  thns  reached,  was  pressed  with  especial  reference  to 
the  rapidity  of  movement  now  going  on  at  the  West.  There  is  danger 
that  the  physical  development  there  will  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
social  and  spiritual  development^  and  there  is  therefore  a  pressing  demand 
that  colleges  be  set  up  at  once  with  full  equipment  for  their  most  efficient 
work. 

The  address  was  concluded  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
Christ  to  give  a  ready  and  prompt  rettponse  to  the  effort  which  the  Society 
has  resolved  on,  to  raise  witliin  two  years,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
including  payments  and  pledges  already  made,  to  put  all  the  six  colleges 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  now  on  the  list  of  the  Society,  in  an  independent 
position. 

After  the  exercises  were  concluded,  the  Society  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen : — 

PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HOENBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J.  ^ 

YIOS   PBBSIDBNTS. 

Rer.  K  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  0.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esn.,Plnla.lelphia. 

Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  RAY  PALMER,  i).  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  WILLIAM   PATTON,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbnry.  Mass. 

Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N".  Y. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  A.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  "  "' 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  Esq.,  " 

Rev.  J.  H.  LINSLEY,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEVELAND,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  LEAVITT,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  H.  G.  LUDLOW,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  ELDRIDGE,  D.  D.,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

DIBECTORS. 

Rev.  S.  H.  cox ,  D.  D.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Phikdelphia. 

Rev.  J.  F.  STEARNS,  D.D.,  Newark, N.J. 

M.  O.  HALSTED,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D.,  "  " 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Eaq.,  "  " 
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Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Oonn. 

Hon  A.  0.  BARSTOW,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  R.  W.  CLARK,  D.  D.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  EMERSON  DA  VIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  " 

ICH ABOD   WASHBURN,  Esq.,  Worcester, "  i 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  D.  D.,  New  York  Citv. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rev.  R.  S  STORRS,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FISHER  HOWE,  Esq.,  "  " 

Rev.  J.  F.  TUTTLE,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Rev.  JOHN  CROWELL,  Orange,  N.J. 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

CORRESPONDING  SBORBTART. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New  York  City. 

TREA^SURBB. 

B.  0.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday 
in  October,  1857. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  met,  and  appointed  Eev.  Drs. 
Peters,  Stearns,  and  Thompson,  M..0.  Halsted  and  B.  0.  Web- 
ster, Esqrs.,  the  Consulting  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  M.  0.  Halsted  Auditor. 

The  Consulting  Committee  were  authorized  to  issue  the 
Western  College  Intelligencer  regularly  once  a  quarter,  should 
tbey  deem  it  expedient. 

The  Eev.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the  Eev. 
Prof.  Shedd,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  his  alternate. 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
Oct.,  1857,  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  hereafter  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Consulting  Committee. 
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CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Artiolb  I.  This  AssociatioD  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edacation  at  the  West 

Abt.  n.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so 
long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasarer, 
and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill 
its  own  yacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any 
vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  oflBces  of  the  Board.  The  rresident, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ez-ofi^oio  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  con- 
tributing annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  a  Member  for  Life. 

Abt.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint 

Abt.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  bosiness,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present 

Abt.  Vn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  funds;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  the  several  Institntions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  tlie  most  advan- 
tageous manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  spedal 
meetings  of  the  Society  when  they  deem  it  neceasary ;  and  generally  to  do 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  migority 
of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  re- 
commended by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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In  the  discourse  delivered  before  the  Society^  at  the  last  ^ 
anniversary,  it  was  shown,  that  **  God,  in  advancing  his  king- 
dom on  earth,  has  never  dispensed  with  the  use  of  fit  powers 
— that  "He  has  originated  such  powers;  has  availed  himself 
of  them,  and  made  them  subordinate  to  his  designs;  so  that 
from  the  first  his  people  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
them,  and,  while  trusting,  first  of  all,  in  his  Providence  and 
Spirit,  have  been  careful  to  erect,  to  confirm,  and  maintain 
these  appropriate  instruments ;  to  rebuild  them  when,decayed, 
to  keep  them  strong  and  equipped  with  resources,  and  to  use 
them,  whenever  occasion  has  demanded,  to  advance  his  do- 
minion."   The  college  was  then  shown  to  be  such  a  power. 

ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OP  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

Scarce  any  feature  in  the  history  of  this  nation  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  extent  to  which  God  has  here  employed 
the  power  above  named  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdfom 
— and  the  present. occasion  is  eminently  appropriate  for  a  con- 
sideration of  its  origin  and  growth^  togetner  with  the  agency 
of  this  Society,  in  resuscitating,  creating,  and  applying  it  to 
American  civilization. 

The  men  who  planted  thje  first  colonies  in  New  England 
were,  in  larger  proportion,  liberally  educated  men  than  was 
ever  before  known  m  the  history  of  nations.  It  is  supposed 
that  when  Harvard  College  was  founded,  there  was  a  graduate 
of  Cambridge  University  in  England  to  every  two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  then  living  in  the 
few  villaffes  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  while  the  sons 
of  Oxford  were  not  few. 

A  recent  author  says :  "It  was  nearly  ten  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  before  another  colony 
was  established  in  New  England ;  but  ere  another  ten  years 
had  passed,  seventy-seven  ministers,  who  had  been  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  were  established  as  pastors  and 
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teachers  of  the  Puritan  churches  in  the  rising  villages  of  New 
England.  Many  of  them  had  been  second  to  none  in  old 
England.  Perhaps  the  history  of  the  whole  world  may  be 
searched  in  vain  to  find  seventy-seven  other  names  of  con- 
temporary ministers  of  contiguous  churches  equal  to  these  in 
learning,  in  piety,  in  cool,  sound  judgment,  in  firmness,  in  en- 
terprise, and  in  every  thing  that  can  adorn  the  character  of  a 
man  and  a  minister  of  Christ.  Nearly  the  whole  list  is  made 
up  of  distinguished  names.  England  was  sifted,  and  the 
choicest  of  her  ministers  transplanted  to  the  New  World*" 
Individuals  might  be  named,  such  as  Thomas  Hooker,  of 
Hartford;  John  Cotton,  of  Boston;  John  Norton,  of  Ipswiuh; 
John  Davenport,  of  New.  Haven;  Thomas  Thatcher,  of  Wey- 
mouth; Charles  Chauncey,  President  of  Harvard  College; 
Elliot,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians;  Thomas  Shepard,  of  Cam- 
bridge; and  many  others,  who  were  signal  examples  of  schol- 
arship and  genius. 

Among  the  magistrates,  too,  were  found  many  liberally 
educated  men,  who  always  co-operated  zealously  with  the  min- 
istry for  the  promotion  of  learning.  They  are  mentioned  as 
especially  active  in  the  founding  of  Harvard  Colleee.  And 
the  same  was  true  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  While  the 
design  of  founding  a  college  had  its  origin  with  the  ministry, 
the  records  of  the  colony  show  how  earnestly  the  magistrates 
entered  into  the  work.  And  as  late  as  1718,  when  that  "splen- 
did Commencement"  (as  President  Stiles  called  it)  was  held 
in  New  Haven,  and  at  which  the  Trustees  determined  to  call 
their  college  house  "Yale  College,"  in  honor  of  its  "munifi- 
cent patron,"  it  is  said  that  "  the  Hon.  Gurdon  Salstonstall, 
Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  was  pleased  to 
grace  and  crown  the  whole  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration." 
That  college,  too,  was  founded  to  fit  men  for  service  "in 
church  and  civil  state." 

Impressiveness  will  be  given  to  this  view,  if  we  go  one 
step  farther  back  in  history,  and  see  where  such  men  had  their 
traming.  In  the  "Chronicles  of  Massachusetts "  it  is  said: 
"  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  was  the  Puritan  college  at 
which  more  of  our  first  ministers  and  magistrates  were  edu- 
cated than  at  any  other."  This  college  was  founded  in  1585, 
by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay.  Coming  to  the  Court  after  he  had 
founded  his  college.  Queen  Elizabeth  said  to  him :  **  Sir  Wal- 
ter, I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan  foundation."  "No, 
madam,"  saith  he,  "far  be  it  from  me  to  countenance  any  thing 
contrary  to  your  established  laws ;  but  I  have  set  an  acorn, 
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which,  when  it  becomes  an  oak,  God  alone  knows  what  will 
be  the  fruit  thereof." 

That  acorn  was  planted  in  faith — ^in  the  full  belief  that  it 
would  become  an  oak,  and,  evidently,  with  something  like  a 
prophetic  vision  of  fruit  multiplied  beyond  all  human  compu- 
tation. But  God  had  computed  this"  fruit  Scarcely  haa  it 
begun  to  ripen  before  storms  arose,  which,  under  his  guidance, 
shook  precious  portions  of  it  off,  and  winds  and  waves,  which 
he  prepared,  bore  it  to  the  New  World.  Here  it  found  a  con- 
genial soil  and  at  once  took  root. 

Man,  in  his  short-siffhtedness,  might  then  have  well  in- 
quired :  "  What  do  such  learned  men  here  in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  midst  of  wild  beasts  and  roving  savages?"  But  from 
the  standpoint  which  we  now  occupy,  the  Question  is  easily 
answered.  An  eminent  statesman  of  Massacnusetts  once  said : 
"  This  Commonwealth  was  founded  by  college  bred  men,  and 
before  their  feet  had  well  laid  hold  of  the  pathless  wilderness, 
they  took  order  for  founding  an  institution  like  those  in  which 
they  had  themselves  been  trained."  In  what  portion  of  our 
history,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  is  the  hand  of  Grod  more  vis- 
ible? Here  is  power  of  a  peculiar  character,  generated  just 
at  the  right  time  in  the  Old  World — power  by  a  mysterious 
process  transferred  to  the  New — and  power  applied  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  nation,  where  it  should  reach  the  very  elements 
of  its  being,  and  give  symmetry  and  strength  and  vastness  to 
its  future  growth. 

The  colleges  in  this  country  down  to  1860  were  founded 
in  the  following  order,  viz: — 


1686.... 

1789 

1 

1692.... 

1791 1 

1700 

1792 2 

1746 

1798 ---  1 

1764 

..*.....  1 

1794 

1796 

1 

1765.... 

Q 

1764 

1798 1 

1769 

1800 1 

1770.... 

1801  to  1810 7 

1781 

1811  "  1820 -  -  7 

1788 

1821  *»  1880 

18 

1784.... 

1881  "  1840 

86 

1785 

1841  **  18B0 

26 

Total 

114 

Since  1850  the  number  is  supposed  to  have  increased  to 

185.    After  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the  infancy 

of  a  large  portion  of  these  institutions,  and  for  the  &ct  that 

some,  of  .hem  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  oolleges,  thes^ 
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figures  will  yet  suffice  to  show  the  prodigious  growth  of  this 
power  in  our  country.  All  this,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  reMeaided 
as  the  direct  result  of  what  Sir  Walter  Mildmaj  did.  Still,  if 
all  in  the  history  of  collegiate  education  in  this  country  which 
could  be  traced  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  Puritan  sources 
were  abstracted,  no  very  large  portion  would  be  left  1^ 
therefore,  Sir  Walter  could  now  re-appear  on  earth  and  look 
at  the  results  which  have  accumulated  in  this  country  alone  in 
271  years  from  the  time  when  he  "  set "  his  acorn  at  Oambridge, 
he  would  say  with  increased  emphasis^  '^  God  alone  knows 
what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof" 


COMPARISON  OF  AMKRIGAN  AND  BRITISH  GOLLEaiES. 

We  cannot  trace  this  fruit  as  it  was  scattered  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  show  how  far  it  now  appears  in  the  numerous  insti* 
tutions  that  adorn  that  land  outside  of  Oxford  and  CambridsOi 
nor  is  it  our  object  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  whole  edu* 
cational  force  of  the  two  countries.  But  it  will  help  our  con* 
oeptions  of  die  growing  impK)rtance  of  American  colleges^  if 
we  institute  a  brief  comparison  simply  between  them  and. 
those  two  great  Universities  in  which  so  many  of  our  first 
ministers  and  magistrates  were  trained. 

1.  Numbers. — There  are  40  colleges  and  halls  connected 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  considerably  less  than  one 
third  of  the  number  in  this  country. 

2.  LoccUian. — ^These  40  English  colleges  are  concentrated  at 
two  points ;  the  American  colleges  are  scattered  over  more 
than  thirty  States  and  Territories.  Each  arran^ment  doubt- 
less has  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  University — ^with 
its  cluster  of  colleges,  its  massive  piles  of  buildings,  and  its 
great  assemblage  of  Heads,  Professors,  Tutors,  Stuaents,  and 
resident  Fellows — ^is  more  imposing  than  an v  single  institution 
could  be.  It  is  also  more  national  in  its  character,  not  only 
from  its  connection  with  the  government,,  but  from  the  fact^ 
that  every  portion  of  the  land  has  representatives  in  some  one 
of  the  group  of  ccdleges,  and  these  are  so  linked  that  the  duster 
has  a  unity  that  awakens  something  like  a  national  interest 
Moreover,  duch  a  communitv  of  students  and  learned  men 
creates  an  atmosphere  peculiarlv  literary,  and  competition 
natiually  takes  a  higher  and  a  wider  range;  as  it  is  active,  not 
only  among  members  of  a  given  college,  but  between  the  col- 
leges themselves. 

There  are,  however,  important  advantages  in  that  diffagion 
which  distinguishes  our  American  colleges,  especially  as  re- 
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gards  their  aotioa  upon  0ociet7  at  large.  This  k  already 
reached  at  one  hunored  and  mirtj-five  different  points,  in 
more  than  thirty  States  and  Territories.  They  are  thus  out 
among  the  people,  and  in  sympathy  with  them — each  one 
entwining  itself  with  local  interests,  and  eminently  republican 
— ^by  their  presence  giving  visibility  and  oonsequent  power  to 
the  great  education^  argument^  and,  through  their  Alumni 
and  annual  gatherings,  awakening  a  desire  for  their  advan* 
tages  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  young  men.  and  by  their 
accessibility  and  cheapness  multiplying  the  numoer  who  resort 
to  them  for  instruction. 

8.  Nmnhcr  of  Alumni. — The  total  number  of  Alumni  of 
American  colleges  now  falls  but  little  short  of  seventy  thou* 
sand.  The  number  of  undergraduates,  at  the  present  time, 
at  a  moderate  estimate,  is  twelve  thousand,  and  after  allowing 
for  all  losses,  probably  ten  thousand  of  them  will  receive  de* 
grees.  This  would  w  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  five  hun* 
dred  each  year. 

Now,  according  to  the  Beport  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commission,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1860,  the  average 
number  of  students  annually  matriculated  there,  for  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1860,  was  rather  more  than  400.  The  whole 
number  of  students  actually  resident  in  Oxford,  in  1860,  wae  i 
estimated  at  about  1,800.  This  was  more  than  had  been 
there  at  any  time  for  two  centuries;  although  the  time  was, 
when  almost  "  fabulous  multitudes"  resorted  tnere  for  an  edu* 
cation,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  from  foreign 
countries. 

Those  who*  receive  degrees  ordinarily  constitute  about 
three-fourths  of  the  number  matriculated.  The  number  of 
students  who  passed  the  final  examination  in  Oxford  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A,  averaged  287  annually,  for  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1860,  and  the  number  who  received  the  same  degree 
at  Cambridge,  averaged  866  for  the  four  years  ending  in  1848. 
The  number  of  graduates,  therefore,  sent  forth  annually  by 
these  two  Universities  is  only  a  little  more  than  one^/buriA/ 
and  if  we  add  an  equal  numl)er  for  all  the  other  colleges  of 
Great  Britain — which  is  probably  a  liberal  allowance— the 
whole  is  but  about  cne-haljoi  the  number  graduated  at  Amer- 
ican colleges.  Whatever  may  be  the  present  st/omdard  of 
education  at  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  former,  the  dis- 
parity will  rapidly  disappear.  Every  scholar  knows  the  con* 
stiant  progress  made  at  our  leading  colleges,  and  as  their  stand* 
md  rises,  and  the  countrv  advances,  all  odier  institutions  will 
feel  the  impulse  and  conform  sa  bx  and  as  fui  as  possible. 
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4.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  American  colleges,  that 
their  doors  are  alike  open  to  all  classes  in  society,  and  that 
the  only  nobility  known  within  their  walls  has  its  basis  in  in- 
tellectnal  power,  high  attainment,  and  moral  worth.  Oxford 
University  is  now  strugglingto  break  off  the  trammels  im- 
posed by  rank  and  wealth.  Young  noblemen  wear  a  distinc- 
tive academical  dress,  take  precedence  of  their  academical  su- 
periors, are  permitt^  to  take  d^ees  at  an  earlier  period 
than  other  students,  and  in  generu  are  treated  in  a  way  that 
indicates  a  deference  to  mere  rank.  The  sons  of  baronets  and 
knights  are  also  permitted  to  graduate  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  distinction  between  "  Commoners  "  and  '^  Gentlemen  Com- 
moners "  rests  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  wealth. 

Within  the  walls  of  an  American  college,  on  the  contrary, 
all  fictitious  distinctions  vanish.  There  the  rich  and  the  poor 
not  only  meet  together,  but  they  commence  their  intellectual 
struggle  under  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  no  hereditary 
dignity  nor  inherited  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  can  entitle  to 
snecial  privileges  ai\d  honors;  nor,  on  the  other,  like  inexora 
ble  fate,  can  they  repress  the  aspirations  of  genius. 

6.  This  power  in  our  country  has  been  consecrated,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  to  the  service  of  religion.  The  very  first 
institution  founded  was  dedicated  to  "  Christ  and  his  Church.'^ 
An  early  New  England  writer  says  that^  in  order  "  to  make 
the  whole  world  understand  that  spiritual  learning  was  the  thing 
desired  to  sanctify  the  other,  and  make  the  whole  lump  holy; 
and  that  learning,  being  set  upon  its  ri^ht  object,  might  not 
contend  for  error  instead  of  truth,  they  chose  this  place  [Cam- 
bridge], beine  then  under  the  orthodox  and  soul-fiourishing 
ministry  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard."  Then  followed  Yale, 
which  originated  in  a  '*  sincere  regard  to  and  zeal  for  uphold- 
ing the  Protestant  religion;"  and  Dartmouth,  "established  in 
the  most  elevated  principles  of  piety ;"  and  Princeton,  "  found- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Church  with  learned  and 
«ble  preachers  of  the  Word."  In  the  same  way  we  might  go 
liirough  the  whole  list  of  American  colleges,  and  show  tha^ 
with  >here  and  there  an  exception,  they  were  founded  by  reli- 
flious  men,  and  mainly  with  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  A  recent  author,  who  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  sobjeet^  says  that  of  the  first  one  hunored  and  nineteen 
colleges  established,  '^  one  hundred  and  four  are  under  decided 
evanRelical  aad  orthodox  influence."  Those  established  by 
worldly  men  for  mere  worldly  objects,  have  not  prospereo. 
Some  that  were  faanded  by  mfidelity  it  has  been  found  ne- 
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cessaiy  to  transfer  to  the  hands  of  religions  guardians  and 
teachers,  to  save  them  from  ntter  extinction. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  American  colleges 
is  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  blest  with  revivals  of 
religipn.  This  subject  has  been  so  fully  exhibited  in  previous 
Beports  and  other  documents  of  the  Society,  and  especially  in 
Tyler's  **  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Colleges,"  as  to  render  any  en- 
largement upon  it  here  unnecessary.  It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  graduates  of  ten  New  England  colleges, 
from  their  foundation  to  1845,  thirty-four  per  cent,  were  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.  In  respect  to  revivals  of  religion,  Amer- 
ican colleges  stand  in  singular  contrast  with  the  Hlniversities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  perhaps  all  others  in  England. 
An  American  who  has  recently  visited  them,  says — "There 
is  little  that  is  particularly  encouraging  in  the  religious  state 
of  Colleges  and  Universities.  There  is  little  that  we  should 
call  reltgioits  in/licence  exerted  on  the  students.  No  such  thing 
as  a  revival,  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  conversion,  is  known 
or  expected.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expected  that  no  great 
religious  change  will  be  wrougnt  there ;  that  as  the  student 
goes  to  the  college  or  university,  so  he  will  leave  it  in  regard 
to  personal  religion.  Prayer  is  seldom  offered  in  public  for 
literary  institutions.  Clercymen  (dissenting  ministers  chieflyj 
that  I  talked  with,  generally  acknowledged  this,  and  deplorea 
it."  The  " Oxfora  University  Commission"  use  the  following 
language  in  reference  to  religious  services  in  the  colleges — 
''The  oDvious  mode  of  appealing  to  the  moral  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  students,  by  short  practical  addresses  in  the  col- 
lege chapels,  has  not  been  so  generally  adopted  as  might  nat- 
urally have  been  expected.  The  mischievous  practice  of  for- 
cing the  students  to  participate  in  the  holy  communion,  though 
less  frequent  than  formerly,  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether 
disused.  That  of  making  attendance  on  divine  service  a 
penalty  for  college  offences  has  been  discontinued  to  a  great 
extent^  since  notice  was  called  to  it  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1884 ; 
but  it  is  not  entirely  abolished."  We  need  not  wonder  that 
revivals  of  religion  are  not  enjoyed  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

EKVIVAL& 

We  are  permitted  here  to  record  the  fact,  that  three  of  the 
Institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  Marietta,  Wabash  and  Wi^ 
tenberg  Colleges,  have  been  visited  with  special  effusions  of 
the  Spirit  durmg  the  year.    Soon  after  the  work  commenced 
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at  Marietta  College,  the  following  communioation  was  reoeiyed 
fix)m  the  President : 

God  has  gracionaly  remembered  us,  notwithstanding  onr  nn&ithfblneaai 
and  this  College  is  now  experiencing  a  precious  ontpooiing  of  His  Spirit 
A  few  are  aJr^y  indulging  the  hope  that  they  have  passed  from  death  to 
life,  and  others  ar^  thinking  on  the  great  question  of  personal  religion.  £a 
all  my  connection  with  the  College^  I  have  never  known  appearanoea 
more  fSftvorable — all  the  students  are  ready  to  converse,  and  almost  all 
attend  meetings.  The  pious  students  are  very  active  in  their  labors  for 
their  associates. 

About  half  of  the  whole  number  of  college-students  are  professors  of 
religion,  and  a  large  msgority  of  them  have  the  ministry  in  view. 

I  know  yoQ  wul  rejoice  with  us,  as  well  as  all  those  Kind  friends  at  the 
East,  who  have  done  so  much  to  establish  this  Institution.  Oh,  pray  for 
tks  that  we  may  all  be  blessed ;  that  we  may  be  consecrated  anew  for  the 
work  of  God ;  that  eyery  young  man  in  this  College  may  become  a  sub- 
ject of  this  gracious  work  1  , 

There  are  some  sons  of  godly  parents,  most  excellent  students,  perfectly 
exemplary  in  their  outward  conduct,  noble,  high-minded  young  men.  who 
yet  lack  one  thing,  without  which  all  their  other  excellencies  will  pass 
fbr  nothing. 

The  number  of  bopefiil  conversions  in  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment was  eleven,  and  in  the  Preparatory  four. 

The  President  of  Wittenberg  College  thus  describes  the 
work  in  that  Institution : 

There  was  much  seriousness  in  the  Institution  firom  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  Session.  The  prayer-meetings  were  well  attended,  and  many 
profesnors  were  tenderly  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  revival  of  religion. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  we  held  a  protracted  meeting,  which 
proved  so  interesting,  that  we  contrived  to  have  preaching  every  eyening 
for  three  weeks.  A  remarkable  work  of  grace  was  the  reemlt.  A  deep 
heart-searching  among  Christians,  and  mutual  confession  of  sins  and  sb<M 
comings. 

Soon  the  work  extended  to  the  ungodly,  and  nearly  all  who  entered 
College  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  in  an  unconverted  state^  made  a 
profession  of  a  change  of  heart  before  its  close.  There  were,  X  believe^ 
only  three  young  men  of  our  whole  number  at  the  dose  of  the  Seasl<Hif 
who  were  not  professors  of  religion  in  some  branch  of  the  Ohristiaa 
Church — some  connected  themselves  with  the  Lutherans,  others  with  the 
Presbyterians,  and  some  with  the  Methodists. 

The  number  of  hopeful  converts  was  twenty-two. 
The  President  of  Beloit  College,  in  a  recent  commaaioa> 
tion,  says: — "The  College  has  experienced  some  tokens  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  G-od's  Spirit,  sustaining  and  ad- 
vancmg  the  life  of  piety  among  the  students.  This  was  espe- 
cially manifest  during  the  second  term,  in  connection  with  the 
observance  of  the  usual  College  Fast.  Prayer  meetings  were 
multiplied  and  very  fully  attended,  and  some  hopeful  conver- 
sions took  place,  chiefly  among  the  Preparatory  students. 
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The  number  of  graduates  this  year  is  eight  Of  these  four  or 
five,  if  the  Lord  permit,  will  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry." 

The  following  description  of  the  revival  in  Wabaah  Col- 
lege is  from  the  pen  of  rrof.  Butler: 

About  twenty-three  years  ago,  Beveral  Home  Missionaries  met  at  th« 
cottage  of  one  of  their  nnmber,  in  Orawfordsville,  for  conference  regarding 
the  foundation  of  a  College  in  northern  Indiana.  Every  hour  they  spent 
together  deepened  their  conviction,  that  such  an  Institution  was  the  only 
means  of  securing  for  a  wide  region  an  educated  ministiy.  At  length  they 
walked  out  and  selected  a  site  in  the  primeval  forest,  for  the  buildings  of  the 
Seminary  they  projected.  Then  considering  their  feebleness  and  the  ar- 
duous enterprise  tbey  had  in  hand,  they  kneeled  on  the  winter  snow, 
while  one  of  their  number  prayed,— -dedicating  to  Christ  and  his  Church 
thatplot  of  ground,  on  which  the  first  College  building  was  next  year  erected. 

Wabash  CoLUseB,  which  thus  originated,  was  a  daughter  of  ^e 
Ohnrch,  and  has  shown  to  her  mother  a  filial  piety  which  ought  never  to 
be  for^tten.  Less  than  a  tithe  of  those  who  have  resorted  thither  for  in- 
struction, have  resisted  the  manifold  temptations  to  break  off  their  course 
of  study  in  the  middle,  and  rush  into  active,  lucrative  business.  Still  one 
hnndrea  and  eight  students  have  persevered  unto  the  end  of  a  curriculumi 
which  need  not  shrink  from  a  coranarison  with  that  pursued  in  any  Col- 
lege, and  at  its  close  have  been  graaaated.  Of  this  number,  forty- four^* 
well  nigh  half, — are  either  now  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  or  are  engaged  in 
their  preparatory  theological  studies. 

It  seems  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  a  large  portion  of  these  forty- 
four  were  converted  in  revivals  which  followed  closely  upon  the  Annual 
Concert  i>f  Prayer  for  Colleges.  Nor  has  that  stated  season  for  calling- on 
the  Lord  passed  us  this  year,  without  bringing  a  blessing  on  its  wings. 
Indeed,  such  a  pentecostal  season  have  we  here  witnessed  as  no  Christian 
can  hear  of  without  rejoicing  in  spirit ;  and  as  I  would  have  described  to 
you  weeks  ago,  but  for  fear  f  should  write  something  exaggerated  or  pre- 
mature. 

One  student  yielded  to  the  cliums  of  Christ,  and  was  received  into  the 
church  in  midwinter.  Though  a  series  of  meetings  began  to  be  held, 
evening  by  evening,  in  the  village  church,  where  our  students  worship, 
some  time  before  the  last  Thursday  in  February,  none  of  them  became  in- 
quirers till  after  that  day.  Immediately  after  the  solemnities  of  that 
occasion  inquiry  meetings  became  thronged.  While  his  people  were  yet 
speaking,  God  heard.  Our  trust  is,  that  He  has  not  yet  made  an  end  of 
pouring  out  His  blessing,  and  we  already  rejoice  in  the  following  results : 
Sixteen  students  were  here  admitted  to  the  church  last  Sabbath,  and  one 
other,  obliged  to  go  home  through  ill  health,  has  united  with  the  church 
where  his  parents  reside.  Two  others  also  hope  in  Christ,  but  defer  join- 
ing themselves  to  his  people,  till  they  have  ^*  proved  themselves  whether 
they  be  in  the  faith," — a  little  longer.  Twenty  young  men  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Christian  charity,  and  as  they  tremblingly  hope,  have  passed  from 
death  in  trespasses  to  newness  of  life. 

The  means  employed  have  been  the  preaching  of  one  sermon  each 
evening,  and  the  holdmg  of  one  prayer  meeting  ea^  afternoon,  as  well  aa 
free  conversation  with  inquirers.  In  no  case^  Tiotoever^  has  any  College 
recitation  heen  omitted,  iTor  has  attention  to  stady  been  more  remiss 
than  heretofore.    Several  of  the  conversions  occurring  among  the  most 
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negligeDt  fltadents,  at  onoe  wrought  a  reformation  in  their  scholaatki 
habits,  Buoh  aa  no  oanning  appliances  of  their  teachers  had  been  able  to 
affect. 

The  details  in  which  I  have  indulged,  will  be  pardoned  by  all  who 
reflect  that  the  Western  College  Society  are  now  directing  special  efforts 
to  the  endowment  of  Wabash  College.  They  will  at  least  gladden  the 
hearts  of  some  who  have  honored  the  Lord  with  their  substance  by  giving 
aid  to  divers  young  disciples  here,  and  have  thus  prevented  their  fainting 
in  the  midst  of  their  educational  course,  and  failing  of  the  goal — which  U 
is  the  joy  of  their  Jives  to  have  reached — ^the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 


AGENCIES. 

The  only  agents  employed  during  the  entire  year,  besides 
the  Secretary,  were  the  Kev.  J.  Q.  A.  Edgell  and  the  Eev.  Dennis 
Piatt,  the  former  in  Massachusetts,  ana  the  latter  in  Connecti- 
cut, as  their  main  fields.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
Prof.  E.  Eipley,  of  Iowa  College,  labored  in  the  service  of  the 
Society,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  ageocy. 
His  place  was  supplied  during  the  last  Quarter  oi  the  year  by 
the  Kev.  Ephraim  Adams,  of  Iowa.  The  Bev.  Dr.  White, 
President  oi  Wabash  College,  also  performed  a  brief  agency, 
and  did  most  effective  service. 

Mr.  Edgell,  in  reference  to  his  agency  and  his  field,  says, — 

1.  I  have  lahored  with  increasing  enjoyment  to  myself  in  pleading 
this  caase,  as  one  that  I  love,  but  am  daily  oppressed  with  the  amazing 
disparity  between  its  merits  and  the  measure  of  my  ability  to  set  them 
forth  to  others.  If  this  oppressive  feeling  were  not  fonnd  in  other  depart- 
ments of  ministerial  labor,  I  should  wish  to  resign  at  ouee. 

2.  My  field  is  an  interesting  one.  The  logical  labors  are  not  difficnit  in 
this  land  of  Colleges.  There  is  no  want  of  conviction  tliat  this  cause  is  the 
cause  of  God.  Hence  you  might  expect  that  the  relations  of  the  College  to 
the  Chnrch  are  well  understood  by  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  society, 
and  that  our  Churches  generally  have  a  growing  confidence  in  the  vast 
importance  of  Western  Colleges  as  instruments  in  the  evangelization  of 
that  land.  Our  publications  are  received  with  increasing  favor.  A  large 
number  of  Churches  contribute  to  our  cause.  Bequests  begin  to  be  made. 
Wise  and  good  men  are  feeling  tliat  College  funds  promise  to  do  as  much 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  as  any  form  of  instrumentality.  0  that  this  num- 
ber might  increase.  Not  a  few  pastors  have  commended  tlie  cause  to  their 
people  as  having  claims  inferior  to  none. 

8.  Bnt  in  the  midst  of  these  and  other  encouraging  things,  I  find  not  a 
fbw  obsta(>le8  to  encounter,  although  they  are  not  peculiar  to  this  cause. 
This  field  is  cultivated  in  behalf  of  a  great  number  of  benevolent  objects. 
Besides  the  agencies  of  organized  societies,  the  applications  for  aid  from 
the  unorganized  are  liter^ly  a  host.  Hence  the  number  of  benevolent 
objects  often  embarrass  the  donor.  In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  this  multiplicity  of  objects,  some  Churches  propose  to  assbt  all 
in  their  turn,  and  will  be  two  or  three,  or  even  five,  years  in  going  through 
the  drde.    Others  confine  their  contributions  to  two  or  tliree  of  the  more 
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prominent  soGietkfl.    Bot  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  that  tbe  daims  ol 

onr  Western  Oollegee  are  well  established. 

4.  I  meet  wiUi  one  objection,  viz. :  that  the  West  is  able  to  take  oara 
of  its  own  Institntiona.  In  reply  to  this,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
it  is  not  a  want  of  wealth  in  the  West,  but  a  want  of  a  right  appreoip 
ation  of  it,  and  a  want  of  union  that  occasions,  in  great  measnre,  the 
necessity  of  Eastern  aid.  That  for  a  like  reason  we  are  supporting  425 
Home  Missionaries  on  the  field  encircling  the  Oolleges  aided  by  onr  Soci- 
ety, and  that  we  do  not  send  tbe  gospel  to  the  heathen  because  they  are 
not  able  to  to  pay  for  it. 

Wbeu  any  one  has  said  to  me  that "  if  the  West  was  able  bat  not  «MUtn^ 
to  bnild  their  own  Colleges,  then  let  them  go  without,"  I  have  replied  by 
affirming  that  two-thirds  of  all  that  is  done  for  these  Oolleges  is  raised  in 
tiie  West,  and  in  spite  of  the  want  of  harmony  among  the  Western  people — 
illustrating  this  aifficnlty  by  the  following  fact  told  me  during  one  of  my 
Western  tours  in  1862  -.--Stopping  awhile  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance, 
I  found  him  engaged  in  securing  a  Summer  School  for  his  young  children. 
Among  his  numeK>ns  neighbors  he  had  been  able  to  find  only  four  &milies 
that  could  join  hiui  in  the  work  of  building  a  log  school-house  and  paying 
the  teacher.  These  were  from  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
**But,"  sfdd  I  to  him,  ^*  the  country  all  around  you  is  cut  up  into  beauti- 
tol  farms.  The  people  are  above  all  want,  and  able  to  help  you  abun- 
dantly. What  sort  of  people  are  they?^^  Said  he,  ^^  Those  who  live 
on  this  Western  road  are  all  Germans,  those  on  the  road  running  north 
are  Norwegians,  and  those  East  are  a  mixture  of  Irish,  and  French,  and 
Danes,  and  what  not." 

Mr.  Piatt,  in  reference  to  his  agency  and  his  field,  writes, — 

With  the  exception  of  three  stormy  Sabbaths,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  preaching  every  Sabbath  of  the  past  year  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  some- 
times to  two  or  three  congregations  on  the  same  dav.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions I  have  been  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  cordiality, 
and  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  warm  commendation  of  pastors,  who 
more  than  any  other  class  of  men  appear  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  enterprise. 

Other  forms  of  benevolent  action  appeal  more  directly  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  present  results  more  immediate  and  palpable,  and  they  have  been 
urged  on  the  attention  of  the  people  till  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  many 
oases  to  make  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  this  form  of 
charity.  The  consequence  is,  that  very  little  is  collected  for  Western 
Oolleges,  except  as  the  direct  result  of  the  labors  of  an  agent. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  notice  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  intelligent  Ohristians  to  inform  themsdves  on  this  subject,  and  a  con- 
viction every  year  more  deep  and  controllinff  that  this  enterprise  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  and  permanence  of  all  our  efforts  for  evangelising 
the  West 

The  number  of  Ohurches  opened  for  appeals  in  behalf  of  this  cause  is 
orach  greater  than  when  I  comoMmced  my  agency,  and  I  find  myself  wel- 
oomed  to  fields  of  labor  that  were  formerly  shut  against  ns,  and  tlie  num* 
ber  of  godljr  men  who  are  seriously  contemplating  a  remembrance  of  our 
new  Institutions  at  the  West  in  the  final  disposition  of  their  property,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  increasing. 

The  contributions  to  this  cause  are  indeed  small,  as  compared  with 
what  IS  given  to  some  others,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  past  year  they 
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kftve  been  very  mnoh  oortafled  by  tiie  prenlng  demands  for  idd  to  KanaM. 
Bat  there  is  iDoreasiDg  eyidenoe  of  a  ^wing  interest  in  this  oanse  in  the 
hearts  of  both  pastors  and  people,  and  an  increasing  spirit  of  prayer  for 
the  blessinff  of  God  on  onr  Christian  Colleges,  and  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  rands  needed  for  this  good  work  wffl  oome  as  a  willing  offering 
into  oar  Treasury. 

RE0SIFT8  AND  BXPSKBITUKBa 

The  receipts  of  the  year  from  all  aouroeB  have  been 
$24,966  86,  cash  from  account  of  previous  year,  $144  16; 
making  the  entire  resources  of  the  year  $26,110  60.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  year  have  been— disbursements  to  College^ 
$18,889  11 ;  salary  and  expenses  of  Secretary,  rent  and  ex- 
penses of  office,  $1,892  96;  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Socie^ 
and  Board,  $166  09 ;  salaiy  and  expenses  of  agents,  $8,000 19; 
printing  $672  89  ;  other  expenses,  $198  18.  Balance  in  the 
treasury,  $407  64. 

The  Beport  of  the  Treasurer  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
Society  has  adopted  the  true  policy  for  the  collection  of  funds, 
viz. : — 1.  To  make  its  appeals  as  general  as  possible  before 
public  assemblies,  and  especially  in  Churches,  with  a  view  of 
securing  annual  collections.  2.  To  avail  itself  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual interest  that  can  be  awakened,  and  of  individual  pre- 
ferences for  particular  Institutiona  8.  To  give  definiteneas 
to  its  operations,  by  successively  fixing  the  amounts  necessary 
to  secure  the  permanent  existence  of  uie  several  Colleges  upon 
its  list,  and  on  the  receipt  of  which  they  agree  to  relinquish  ail 
further  claim  to  aid,  and  leave  the  Eastern  field. 

The  amount  received  during  the  year  from  legacies  oonsti* 
tutes  a  new  and  interesting  feature  of  the  present  Report,  and 
the  Society  has  information  of  a  bequest  made  by  the  late  Dea. 
Timothy  Stillman,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  realized  during  the  coming  year.  Hitherto  almost  notii- 
ing  has  come  from  this  source.  There  are  many  lovers  of 
Christian  learning  who  contribute  generously  to  the  Society 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  final  distribution 
of  what  Qtod  has  given  them,  they  will  remember  those  noble 
Institutions  which  are  doing  so  much  for  the  present  generation, 
and  are  destined,  we  trust,  to  be  permanent  fountains  of  intel* 
lectual  and  moral  power.  There  is  an  affecting  interest  about 
the  $1600  now  acknowledged  from  the  estate  of  the  lamented 
Ellis.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  two  of  the  Institutions 
which  he  has  remembered.  In  company  with  a  few  kindred 
spirits,  he  kneeled  upon  the  snow  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Indi- 
mA,  and  by  prayer  dedicated  the  site  of  one  of  them  to  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost    In  the  &r  West  he  toiled  for 
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them  with  a  zeal  which  knew  no  abatement,  and  then,  as  an 
agent  of  this  Society,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he 
gave  his  strength  to  this  cherished  object. 

PBESBNT  OONDinOK  OF  THB  SEVERAL    INSTITUTIONS  AIDED. 

1.  Marietta  ChUege, 

The  following  atatements,  made  by  Pres.  Andrews,  will 
show  the  general  success  of  the  Institution. 

There  has  never  been  any  inflation,  bnt  the  Oollege  has  kept  steadily  at 
work,  and  the  results  are  enconragins.  The  annual  average  of  graduates 
is  larger  than  at  any  other  College  aided  by  the  Bociety ;  182  in  19  years. 
The  average  number  in  the  College  Classes  for  these  19  years  is  49;  so 
that,  on  the  average,  the  number  of  graduates  at  the  close  of  the  year  is 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  in  attendance.  This  I  think  is  fully  equal 
to  the  ratio  in  New  England.  So  also  for  every  hundred  that  have  enter- 
ed the  Freshman  Class,  78  have  graduated. 

Tou  are  aware  that  the  Scholarship  system  has  been  adopted  very 
generally^  in  Ohio.  At  Oxford,  for  example,  Pres.  Anderson  was  author* 
ized  to  give  away  100  free  Scholarships.  Considering  these  circumstances, 
and  remembering  that  many  rich  men  send  their  sons  to  the  East,  (there 
are  21  in  Yale  from  Ohio,)  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Marietta  that  of  the 
students  now  in  attendance,  five  out  of  six  pay  tuition,  and  those  on  Schol- 
arships have  jtaid/uU  tuition  in  advance. 

Our  first  class  graduated  in  1888.  In  1889  we  appointed  our  Tutor 
from  the  Alumni,  and  have  done  so  ever  since.  We  have  one  Professor 
from  the  Alumni  also,  and  hope  hereaftw  to  make  all  our  appointments 
from  our  graduates. 

It  is  a  constant  objection  to  our  Western  Colleges  that  their  classes  are 
80  small.  They  are  too  small  indeed,  but  s'mallness  Is  not  limited  to  the 
West.  Marietta  College  graduated  this  year  as  many  as  Trinity  College, 
Conn. ;  and  more  than  N.  i .  University,  Columbian  College,  D.  0.,  Hobart 
Free  College  at  Geneva,  or  Middlebnry,  Yt  It  is  well  also  to  recollect  that 
in  the  first  19  years  Yale  College  graduated  but  88.  We  ought  not,  then, 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  182.  On  the  whole,  the  more  I  compare  the  actual 
work  which  Marietta  has  accomplished  with  that  done  by  other  Institu- 
tions, and  the  more  I  put  Uie  facts  of  her  history  into  definite  shape,  the 
more  satisfied  I  am.  What  we  chiefly  want  now  is  the  endowment  of 
two  or  three  Professorships  by  some  large-hearted  Christians.  We  are 
beginning  to  have  hp<ut  to  which  we  may  refer  as  a  guaranty  for  the 
future. 

In  view  of  our  oondition  the  Trustees  at  the  Annual  Meetinff  passed 
the  following  resolution,  viz. : — ^'  That  the  President  be  instructed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Society,  asking  permission  to  uicrease  the  amount  of  en- 
dowment we  were  to  receive  according  to  a  previous  arrangement.** 
Tliey  also  voted  that  a  vigorous  effort  ought  to  be  made  here  at  the 
West  towards  raising  funds.  Our  income  from  term  bills  and  interest  on 
vested  funds  fell  short  of  our  outgoes  during  the  last  year  by  $2,500. 

The  amount  voted  to  the  College  under  the  arrangement 
alluded  to  above  was  $18,000.    The  Eastern  subscriptions  to- 
wards this  now  amount  to  $15,640,20,  and  there  is  another  of' 
$600  payable  when  the  whole  is  secured. 
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2.  Illinois  OoUege, 

At  no  period  of  its  history  probably  was  this  Institution  so 
prosperous  as  at  the  present  time.  The  President  writes  that 
the  present  Freshman  Class  numbers  some  88.  A  part  of 
these,  however,  are  in  the  scientific  course.  In  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  "  What  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  College  in 
1848,  when  it  first  began  to  look  to  the  Society  for  assistance  ?" 
he  says — 

The  College  BaildiDgs,  with  83  acres  of  Land«  the  Library,  Apparatus, 
&C.,  were  then  estimated  at  $60,000.  Since  then  the  building  aestroved 
by  nre  has  been  replaced  by  one  maoh  more  valnable,  and  the  land  baa 
risen  ^t  least  fivefold  in  market  yalne.  The  permanent  fund  at  that  time 
was  $3,700.  All  'the  other  property  owned  by  the  College  was  absorbed 
in  the  payment  of  its  debts. 

The  present  property  of  the  College  is  better  worth  $85,000  than 
$35,000  in  1843.  The  income  at  that  time,  derived  from  sources  which 
were  not  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  its  debt,  swas  $2,448.    Properly 

rking,  it  had  no  net  income,  but  an  annual  deficit  to  meet  expenses  (in- 
ing  interest  on  debts)  of  some  $5,000.  The  income  in  1656  was 
$5,527,  an  increase  of  $3,079.  The  present  income  from  tuition  bills  alone  la 
worth  more  than  that  derived  from  all  sources  in  1848.  This  may  not  be 
80  rapid  a  growth  as  that  of  some  other  Colleges,  but  it  is  not  death. 

The  amount  paid  on  the  $20,000  which  this  Institution 
was  to  receive  through  the  Society  is  $5,530  78,  and  there  are 
pledges  in  addition  supposed  to  be  good  for  something  more 
than  $9,000.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  also  entered 
successfully  upon  an  eflfbrt  to  secure  $50,000  upon  their  own 
field. 

3.  Wabash  OoUege. 

The  annual  application  for  aid  from  this  Institution  con- 
tains no  very  specific  information  i6  respect  to  its  internal  con- 
dition. The  catalogue  of  the  College,  however,  shows  that 
it  is  steadily  advancing  in  its  career  of  prosperity.  The 
number  of  students  in  the  College  Proper  is  48,  Normal  De- 
partment, 49,  Preparatory  Department,  63.    Total  160. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  previous  to  1856  was  104, 
of  whom  39  had  either  entered  the  ministry  or  were  engaged 
in  the  study  of  theology.  The  precious  revival  of  religion  with 
which  the  College  was  favored  auring  the  last  year,  has  already 
been  described.  Everything  indicates  that  the  Institution  is 
destined  to  do  for  Indiana  and  the  West  all  that  its  founders 
anticipated  when  they  kneeled  upon  the  snow,  and  by  prayer 
dedicated  its  site  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  6ho6t 

A  citizen  of  Indiana  has  recently  pledged  $10,000to  the 
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Institution,  for  the  founding  of  a  Professorship.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  held  in  Deo.  1855,  they  resolved  to  '*  ask  the 
sum  of  $80,000,  it  being  understood  that  this  sum  having  been 
received,  the  College  is  to  withdraw  from  the  patronage  of  the 
Society." 

4.  Behit  Oolhge, 
The  President,  in  renewing  their  application  for  aid,  says : — 

We  have  many  pleasing  indications  that  onr  iDstitntion  is  becoming 
better  appreciated  m  the  region  aronnd.  The  standard  of  scholarship 
maintained  keeps  down  the  naraber  of  students  somewhat,  but  the  facnll^ 
are  confident  in  the  opinion  that  the  advancement  of  Christian  edacation 
will  be  best  promoted  by  maintaining  a  high  standard.  With  the  blessing 
of  God  on  patient^  persevering  efforts,  the  ultimate  result  will  fulfil  the  de- 
sign contemplated  in  the  founding  of  the  College. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institution  has  made  real  progress  towards  the 
aooomplishment  of  its  ends,  and  never  were  its  prospects  of  wide  and  last- 
ing usefulness  more  flattering  than  now.  The  number  ofstndents  in  attend- 
ance duriug  the  past  year  was  greater  than  that  of  previous  years.  There 
were  in  the  College  Classes,  42 ;  Scientific  Course,  8 ;  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, 115.    Tota^  160. 

Pres.  Ohapin  employed  a  portion  of  the  year  in  raising 
funds  in  Wisconsin,  and  realized  in  subscriptions  a  little  more 
than  H5,000 ;  the  greater  part  of  which  will  probably  be  ab- 
sorbed in  paying  debts,  meetmg  current  expenses,  and  oroviding 
for  occasional  necessities.  A  bequest  of  $o,000  firom  Mrs.  Love 
Colton,  of  Beloit,  will  probably  be  realized  for  permanent 
investment,  in  about  a  year  from  this.  No  little  embarrassment 
has  been  felt  at  the  College  during  the  past  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  amount  of  aid  furnishea  by  the  Society. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  *'  gratefully  acknowledge  the  timely 
assistance  of  the  Society  in  yearapast,  and  rejoice  in  the  mutual 
confidence  and  esteem  which  has  ever  characterized  this  rela- 
tion." They  also,  "  in  view  of  the  deficiency  of  the  CoDeg© 
in  respect  of  library  and  apparatus,  the  want  of  buildings,  and 
the  in  completeness  ofendowments,"  regard  $20,000,  in  addition 
to  $1,700  for  deficiency  in  income  for  the  last  year,  as  the 
least  sum  that  will  enable  the  Colle^  to  dispense  with  further 
aid  from  the  Society.     They  accordingly  ask  for  this  amount 

5.   WiUienberg  CoUege. 

The  Society  had  redeemed  in  full  the  pledges  made  to 
this  College.   It  is  nine  years  since  aid  was  first  granted.   The 
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advance  which  the  Institation  has  xoade  within  this  period  is 
thus  set  forth  by  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Sprecher : — 

When  we  began  to  receive  aid  from  the  Oollese  Society  we  had  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land,  one  wing  of  the  College  Edifice  finished,  a  debt  of  $10,000, 
and  no  endowment  Now  we  have  thirty-fonr  acres  ofland^  bnildings  wortii 
$40,000,  no  debt,  and  $20,000  endowment  secured.  We  have  many  rab- 
Bcriptions  unpaid,  which  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

If  we  had  received  no  aid  from  the  Society  we  would  have  been  obliged 
to  wip&nd  our  operations,  for  some  time  at  least  By  means  of  that  aid 
we  have  been  enabled  to  employ  teachers,  to  sustain  regular  instruction  for 
all  the  classes,  to  graduate  88  young  men,  and  to  supply  our  field  with 
45  additional  ministers.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  sufficiently  overcome 
our  pecuniary  difficulties  to  gratify  the  hope,  that  in  about  one  year  from 
this  time  we  will  have  so  far  completed  our  endowment  as  to  be  able  to 
sustain  a  respectable  number  of  Teachers. 

They  confidently  anticipated  that  this  endowment  would  have 
been  completed  previous  to  the  present  anniversary  of  the  So- 
ciety, butthe  woA:  wasdelayed  in  consequence  of  the  frail  health 
and  final  resignation  of  Professor  Conrad,  on  whom  was  their 
main  reliance  in  the  work  of  raising  funds.  In  view  of  this 
fact  they  raised  the  inG[uiry,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  Society  to  continue  its  usual  appropriation  for  another 
year.  Since  that  time,  however,  a  bequest  of  $500  to  that 
College  has  been  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Bev.  J. 
M.  Ellis,  and  the  Board  have  therefore  voted  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $600,  believing  that  the  Institution  may  then 
be  safely  left  to  its  own  efforts  and  the  liberality  of  its  friends 
on  the  Western  field. 

6.  Heidelberg  OoUege. 

The  President  of  this  Institution,  in  a  communication  to  the 

Secretary,  says : — 

The  letter  addressed  by  vourself  to  Professor  Bueteniokon  the  6th  inst, 
was  considered  b^  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  a  special  meeting  held  a  few  dajs 
ago.  The  Board  mstrncted  me  to  sav  to  yon  tiiat  in  case  the  Sooiety  oaa  give 
us  $500  a  year  for  four,  or  at  thenrthest,  five  yearn,  that  we  will  in  that 
time  be  able  to  place  our  Institution  on  such  a  footing  as  to  need  no  fur- 
ther assistance. 

We  have  resolved  to  raise  this  year  in  our  small  churches  $6000,  to  com- 
plete our  Oollege  building,  and  to  pay  the  debt  resting  upon  it  Then  as 
soon  as  our  people  shall  have  had  time  to  breathe  a  littie,  we  intend  mak- 
ing a  grand  effort  to  complete  the  endowment.  This  work  we  cannot  do 
in  less  than  four  or  five  years — ^if  yon  can  possibly  extend  the  time  so  long, 
please  do  so,  and  in  tiie  mean  time  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  help  ourselves. 
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7.  iMa  OoJkge. 

Professor  E.  Bipley,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  writes : 
"  During  the  past  year  the  Trustees  have  erected  a  splendid 
building  of  stone,  48  by  80  feet,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $22,000. 
The  building  is  a  noble  one — just  what  was  needed — ^but  its 
erection  has  brought  a  heavy  debt  upon  us  and  rendered  aid 
the  more  imperatively  necessary."  From  another  source  we 
learn  that  on  the  first  floor  are  two  Lecture  rooms  and  a  large 
Audience  room  or  Chapel,  42  by  40  feet.  On  the  second  floor 
are  rooms  for  recitation.  Library,  Philosophical  apparatus,  Cabi- 
net, &c.,  and  the  upper  story  is  to  be  used  for  the  present  as 
dormitories  for  students. 

Professor  R.  also  says — 

The  InstitnUon  was  ne?6r  so  fiayorably  regarded  by  those  in  the  State 
who  woald  naturally  become  most  efficient  patrons  and  friends.  Its  ad- 
vantages and  means  of  inflaenoe  were  certainly  never  so  ^eat  as  now ;  and 
this  increase  of  advantages  is  followed  by  an  increase  m  the  nnmber  of 
students  from  abroad,  who  leave  home  for  the  purpose  of  secaring  a  Ool- 
li^te  education.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  in  attendance  in 
the  different  departments  of  studv  115  students ;  but  10  of  this  number  are 
in  the  College  proper.  In  the  Collegiate  and  Preparatory  Department  are 
10,  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  with  the  ministry  in  view ;  some  of  this 
number  are  young  men  of  great  promise,  both  with  refnrenoe  to  their  de- 
voted piety  and  talents.  These  young  men  maintAJn  a  daily  prayer-meet- 
ing in  the  College,  and  one  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Church,  which  is  attended 
by  others.  They  are  also  doin^  more  or  less  to  sustain  four  different  Sabbath 
schools  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 

The  Professors  of  the  College  are  living  upon  the  economical  salarv  of 
9600  per  annum,  which  in  this  place  would  oe  little  enough  if  paid  ndlv 
and  promptly,  and  the  difficulty  is  of  course  indefinitely  greater  if  even  this 
pittance  cannot  be  relied  on. 

Since  oar  last  report  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  College  to 
the  amount  of  some  $11,000  have  been  obtained  in  Iowa. 

8.  German  Evangelical  Missouri  OoUege. 

Hitherto  only  the  Theolo^cal  Departmentof  this  Institution 
has  been  in  operation.  The  I)irector8  nave  now  resolved  to  open 
the  Collegiate  Department,  and  for  this  purpose  have  decided 
to  erect  a  buUdin^  of  stone  76  feet  by  40,  and  two  stories  high, 
with  basement  and  attio-— containing  two  school-iooms,  eleven 
dwelling-rooms,,  and  two  large  sleeping-room&  The  building 
is  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  and  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  1st  of  April,  1857.  The  entire  cost  will  be 
$6,000  or  $7,000.  More  than  $4,000  has  been  subscribed  to- 
wards this  object  by  the  firiends  of  the  Seminary  in  Missouri. 
For  the  balanci  the  Directors  are  making  an  appeal  to  the 
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friends  of  Christian  learning  elsewhere.    The  English  language 
will  be  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in  their  annual  report  to  the  Evan- 
gelical  Conference,  "  suggested  the  propriety  of  enlarging  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Seminary,  and  made  the  following 
statement :  The  first  Professor  and  Iiispector  of  the  Institution 
are  to  receive  in  future  $550,  instead  of  $450,  annually.  The 
second  Professor  $450  instead  of  $800,  and  the  Steward  of  the 
house  $250  instead  of  $150.  This  suggestion  may  seem  to  be 
somewhat  improper  just  at  this  juncture,  but  the  Board  feel 
perfectly  justifiea  in  doing  so,  trusting  in  the  Lord  that  the 
necessary  means  for  such  enlargement  will  be  found  in  the 
enlarged  benevolence  of  our  congregations.^'  These  statements 
show  the  extremely  economical  scale  upon  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Institution  are  conducted,'  and  they  furnish  assuranoe 
that  whatever  is  contributed  to  the  enterprise  will  be  hus- 
banded with  the  greatest  prudence.  Very  serious  inconvenience 
has  been  suffered  during  the  last  year  from  the  inabilitv 
of  the  Society  to  do  all  that  was  demanded,  even  by  such  small 
outlays  as  distinguish  this  enterprise.  We  will  only  add  that 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  students  are  watched  over  with 
jealous  care,  and  the  doors  of  the  institution  carefully  closed 
against  unworthy  applicants. 

9.  Pacific  University. 

The  Rev.Q-.  H.  Atkinson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, writes: — 

By  a  recent  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  Pacific  University,  it  beoomes  my 
duty  tx>  renew  our  application  for  aid  in  the  support  of  oar  Collegiate  teach- 
ers. For  the  want  of  means,  one  has  been  oDliged  to  remain  in  the  acad- 
emy during  the  past  year.  The  failure  of  the  usual  support « from  ^on  baa 
been  a  serious  disappointment ;  and  it  would  have  been  disheartening,  did 
we  not  know  that  the  cause  of  Collegiate  Education  at  iheWeet  is  st^ily 
gaining  the  favor  of  the  benevolent  at  the  BasU 

Tour  limited  payment,  though  for  the  time  embarrassing  to  the  teach- 
ers, is  yet  an  assuranoe  that  your  Society  will  be  as  permanent  as  the  causes 
which  brought  it  into  existence,  and  the  vast  educational  and  Christian  in- 
terests which  It  subserves.  Dnrirur  the  year  our  College  class  has  beea 
reduced  to  a  single  student,  oving  to  the  calls  of  volunteers  for  the 
war,  and  the  need  of  money  on  the  part  of  students  to  prosecute  their 
studies.  They  are  now  preparing  to  return  when  the  term  begins.  One 
has  Just  taken  an  academy  for  three  months. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  liberal  culture  secured  by  a  four 
years'  College  course,  although  a  present  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  is 
yet  Uie  best.  Without  examples  before  them  it  is  difi&cult  for  tlie  first 
classes  to  feel  this.  They  have  no  juniors  or  seniors  to  lead  on ;  no  alamni 
to  inspire  them  with  new  courage,  and  impart  frequent  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. They  hear  not  the  spirit^numog  appeals  whioh  come  Vom  old 
College  halls  and  students'  walks^  Commencement  gatherings,  and  the 
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dassio  addresses  of  learned  divines  and  eloquent  orators — men  whose 
eminence  and  nsefulness  are  dearly  traceable,  as  a  stream  to  its  fonntain, 
to  these  same  College  influences. 

Oar  students  have  not  yet  felt  all  the  profonnder  stirrings  of  the  son], 
which  arise  from  a  jnst  sense  of  its  acconntability  to  God,  and  which 
move  one  to  consecrate  himself  to  those  dntiee  which  will  meet  with  the 
Divine  approval.  But  we  see  that  these  convictions  are  gathering  force 
in  some  minds ;  while  we  observe,  also,  a  free  and  manly  bearing  which 
gratifies  and  enconrages  ns.  We  seek  to  implant  those  convictions  which  will 
not  permit  a  young  man  to  waste  his  life  in  mean  pursnlts  or  in  vain  ambition. 

In  order  to  give  needed  instruction,  we  ought  to  have  two  professors  in 
the  Collegiate  department.  For  this  purpose  we  need  your  aid  to  the  amount 
of  $1,200,  as  asKcd  last  year.  We  have  a  College  building  which  cost 
$7,000,  on  which  is  a  debt  of  about  $200 ;  also  a  library  of  1,000  volamea, 
and  a  small  apparatus.  We  have  about  270  acres  of  land,  either  deeded  or 
subscribed,  80  of  which  is  worth  $30  to  $40  per  acre,  and  the  rest  from  $5 
to  $10;  but  there  is,  as  yet,  no  income  from  these  lands.  A  friend  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  York,  has  given  us  $50  this  year,  with  a  partial  pledge  of  $60  more. 
We  have  no  cash  endowments. 

10.  OoUege  of  Cklifomia. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Oakland,  across  the  bay  from 
San  Francisco,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour's  sail.  The  location  is  represented  as  a  choice  one,  and  yet 
the  question  of  removal  has  been  agitated,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing more  ample  grounds.  The  College  was  started  under  the 
united  auspices  of  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Congregational  Association  of  California.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  placed  upon  the  Society's  list^  and 
an  appropriation  of  $500  made,  which  was  forwamed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  At  that  time  there  was  but  "one 
building  of  wood,  witb  partitions  and  ceilings  only  lined  with 
clotli  covered  with  paper — no  apparatus  or  library,  or  other 
facilities  for  a  school,  while  the  Catholics  at  Santa  Clara  had 
'^fine  brick  buildings,  well-lbmished  apartments,  improved 
grounds,  facilities  for  bathing,  ^mnastics,  a  large  library,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  Jesuit  teachers  or  professors." 

In  order  to  remove  these  diflSculties,  in  part,  the  Trustees 
resolved  to  erect  an  additional  building  at  an  expense  of  some 
$2,000,  and  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  two  ecclesiastical 
bodies  above  named,  collections  in  the  churches  connected 
with  them  were  taken  in  May  last  throughout  California.  As 
the  result  of  this  effort,  some  $1,500  were  secured  in  cash  or  in 
pledges,  and  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  at  their  last  meeting  re- 
solved to  make  up  the  $2,000  forthwith.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Durant,  the  principal  of  uie  College  school,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  writes: — 

You  will  scarcely  be  pennaded  that  the  good  people  of  the  **  Qolden 
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State  ^'  can  be  induced  to  contribute  no  more  than  two  tkonsand  dollazB 
to  relieve  a  necessity  of  their  ovm^  so  pfeflsing  as  the  one  now  presented  in 
the  condition  of  the  College  of  California.  Yet,  yon  most  believe  me,  that 
this  sum  is  large,  oonsiaering  all  the  cironmstanoes.  From  the  vast 
amounts  of  treasure  which  leave  the  country  by  every  departure  of  steam- 
en  and  other  vessels,  yon  may  easily  imagine  how  little  is  likely  to  be 
kept  at  home,  save  as  it  is  buned  in  the  mountains.  JBere  it  seems  inex- 
haustible.   New  researches  are  still  bringing  new  fields  of  it  to  light. 

The  time  is  coming  when  these  resources  will  augment  the  wealth  of 
California,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  foreign  lands.  The 
nearness  of  this  time  dependain  no  small  measure  on  the  forwardness  of 
our  means  of  education.  A  good  College  would  do  more  to  assure  the 
work  of  a  happy  and  glorious  future  near  at  hand,  and  to  secure  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  right  sort  of  population,  than  all  the  railroads  now  contem- 
plated, could  t£ey  be  immediately  realized. 

In  every  view,  the  College  enterprise  is  a  most  important  one.  Where 
is  it  that  the  great  doctrines  of  *'  law  and  order  "  are  to  be  inculcated  and 
ingrained  into  the  very  beingof  our  citizens,  and  especially  of  the  leaders 
and  lights  of  the  people  ?  Where,  but  in  the  Colleges  ?  In  the  common 
schools  the  boys  are  not  mature  enough  to  think.  The  nursery  at  home 
is  good  for  the  natural  affections — but  the  intellect,  the  judgment,  the 
will,  the  kindling,  genial  soul  of  youthfid  manhood,  requires  the  instruc- 
tion and  nurture  01  the  College.  Here  the  mind  and  spirit,  the  whole 
life  of  the  teacher,  comes  into  close  and  protracted  contact  with  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  his  pupil,  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  the  liveliest,  most 
impressible,  and  tenacious.  Such  a  contact  of  the  right  sort  of  natures  is 
the  only  effectual  teaching. 

Mr.  Durant,  after  describing  the  good  eflfects  produced  by 
the  timely  aid  of  the  Society,  says: — 

Whether  we  shall  keep  the  school  in  active  operation,  or  only  in  name^ 
till  such  time  as  the  College  shall  be  adequately  endowed  and  organized  in 
^1  its  departments  and  proportions,  must  depend,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  on 
the  action  of  your  body.  We  therefore  petition  that  they  will  appro- 
priate to  our  use,  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  $2,000,  including  remittances 
already  made.  The  institution  must  not  be  abandoned  or  intermitted,  now 
nor  ever ;  but  kept  up  and  put  forward  thronsh  all  difficulUess,  till  it  be- 
comes a  College  worthy  of  its  place,  and  of  the  Christian  agencies  which 
have  undertaken  to  build  it. 

11.  College  of  St.  Paul     [Minnesota.] 

Bev.  E.  D.  Neil,  acting  President,  writes  under  date  of 
Oct  27th:— 

The  last  year  has  been  to  the  college  full  of  trial  and  yet  of  en- 
couragement In  oonsequenee  of  the  continued  indisposition  of  the  head 
of  the  academic  department,  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  instruction 
in  May  last.  The  present  autumn  the  academic  edifice  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  last  week  the  preparatory  school  was  opened  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  P.  Junnis,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  of  the  University  of 
Leyden,  Holland.  He  is  a  Lutheran  of  high  culture,  and  withal  experi- 
enced as  a  teacher  of  English,  aa  well  as  modem  and  andent  langiiBigea 
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in  American  academiea.  He  appears  to  be  an  admirable  disciplinarian, 
and  has  already  ^iven  character  to  the  institution. 

The  commnmty,  though  they  have  not  deyised  liberal  things  for  the 
college,  look  upon  it  with  confidence ;  and  if  we  are  only  firm  in  its  sup- 
port, it  will  continue  to  repress  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  church  to  secure 
a  foothold  here.  For  building  purposes,  $8,000  have  been  expended,  of 
which  M.  W.  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  contributed  $5,000;  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes,  $1,000,  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul  $800.  When  all  is  finished, 
the  institution  will  have  a  debt  of  about  ^1,000,  which  we  hope  will  be 
paid  by  the  citizens  the  present  year.  As  yet  the  institution  is  wholly 
without  apparatus  and  the  aid  so  necessary  to  infant  institutions. 

The  directors  may  be  surprised  that  so  little  has  been  contributed  in 
Minnesota,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  religious  element  in  the 
community  is  very  feeble.  Moreover,  when  money  brings  80  per  cent,  a 
year,  as  it  does  in  this  territory,  men  are  apt  to  hasten  to  be  rich.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten,  that  we  are  working  for  the  foture,  for  the 
children  and  children's  children.  The  sum  of  $500  is  the  least  with  which 
the  institution  can  do  its  work  the  present  year.  Arrangements  have 
been  made,  which  render  it  unnecessary  to  give  any  support  from  college 
funds  to  the  acting  president  for  the  coming  year. 


FINAL  EFFORT  IN  BEHALF  OF  COLLEGES  IN  STATES 
EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  our  last  Annual  Beport,  it  was  suggested  that  some 
$75,000  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  finish  the  whole  work 
of  the  Society  in  States  East  *of  the  Mississippi.  There  are 
now  six  colleges  in  those  States  upon  its  list,  viz : — ^Illinois, 
Wabash,  Marietta,  Beloit,  Heidelberg  and  Wittenberg.  Du- 
ring the  past  year  correspondence  has  been  had  with  them  all, 
and  in  view  of  it  the  Board  have  arranged  the  following  scale 
of  appropriations,  including  $18,000  voted  to  Marietta  College 
in  1850 ;  and  $20,000  to  Illinois  College  in  1852 ;  and  not  reckon- 
ing some  $6,000  received  by  Wabash  College  previous  to  1856. 


Marietta  OoUege, 

less  (already  received). 

$20,640  20 

16,140  20 

14,600  00 

niinoiB  College, 

22,000  00 

less  ^eady  reoeiyed), 
Wabash  College, 

6,580  78 
25,000  00 

16,469  22 

less  (already  received), 

7,128  88 

17,876  67 

Beloit  College, 
Heidelberg  College, 

21,700  00 

2,600  00 

Wittenberg  (balance), 

600  00 

To  be  provided  for, 

$68,645  89 

There  are  in  addition  pledges,  thought  to  be  reliable,  and 
legacies  soon  to  be  available,  which  wUl  bring  this  amount 
widiin  $50,000.     After  mature  deliberation,  therefore,  the 
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Board  unanimously  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, viz: — 

Whereas  the  six  colleges  upon  the  list  of  the  Society  in 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  engaged  in  efforts  to  secure  a 
permanent  endowment  that  will  render  unnecessary  any 
further  assistance  to  them  from  the  East,  and  thus  enable  the 
Society  to  give  its  whole  strength  to  institutions  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacifice:  And,  whereas,  additional  aid 
from  the  Society  will  be  essential  to  the  successful  completion 
of  this  work :   Therefore, 

Eesolved — ^That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  enter  at  once  upon  a  vigorous  effort  to  raise  within 
two  years,  for  this  purpose,  $50,000  in  addition  to  payments 
and  pledges  already  made. 

Resolved — That  the  officers  of  the  colleges  interested  in 
this  movement  may  have  the  opportunity,  irr  connection  with 
the  ordinary  agencies  of  the  Society,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Consulting  Committee,  to  exert  themselves  efficiently 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  so  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, without  interfering  with  the  regular  objects  of  the 
Society. 

REASONS  FOB  SPECIAL  ACTION. 

1.  All  the  enterprises  now  in  question  have  passed  the  period 
of  their  infancy,  audits  attendant  struggles  and  uncertainties, 
and  acquired  such  a  degree  of  stability  that  we  may  rely  with 
confidence  upon  their  perpetuated  life,  provided  they  receive 
the  specified  amount  of  additional  aid.  The  oldest  Institutions 
now  upon  the  list  of  the  Society  are  Illinois,  Wabash,  and 
Marietta  Colleges,  all  of  which  first  received  assistance  from  the 
East  more  than  twenty  years  sinca  Although  this  is  a  very 
limited  period  in  the  life  of  a  College,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
feeling  should  be  extensive  and  strong,  that  it  is  long  enough 
to  terminate  all  dependence  upon  foreign  aid,  and  especiafiy 
in  view  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located. 

This  Society  has  no  interest  in  protracting  the  period  of 
dependence,  but  desires  to  bring  it  to  as  speedy  a  termination 
as  would  at  all  consist  with  safety  to  the  interests  involved. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  equal  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  disasters  that  would  be  consequent  upon  the  premature 
abandonment  of  enterprises  once  successfully  commenced. 
The  real  value  of  the  Society's  agencv  has  been  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  guarding  against  t&is,  in  cases  where  all  that 
had  been  accomplished,  through  long  years  of  toil  and  sacri- 
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fice,  would  have  been  put  in  jeopardy.  It  came  in  just  at  the 
right  time,  as  a  regulating  power,  to  adjust  rival  claims  at  the 
West,  so  that,  instead  of  being  mutually  prejudicial  or  entire- 
ly destructive,  they  should  conspire  to  promote  the  great  com- 
mon cause. 

COLLEGES  STRUQGLING  WITH  EMBARRASSMENTS. 

In  respect  to  the  three  Institutions  above  named,  the  fol* 
lowing  thm^  should  be  remembered : 

(1.)  Their  existence  commenced  not  verv  long  previous  to 
the  pecuniary  revulsion  which  swept  with  such  desolating 
power  over  tne  West ;  and  to  this  day  they  have  been  strug- 
gling with  embarrassments,  created  auring  that  inflated  pe- 
riod. Although  neither  of  them  was  identified  with  the  dis- 
astrous speculations  of  that  period,  yet  they  necessarily  par- 
took, more  or  less,  of  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and,  moreover, 
felt  authorized  to  make  expenditures  based  upon  promises  of 
aid,  made  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  but  which,  in  the  end, 
proved  entirely  fallacious.  One  or  more  of  them  received 
considerable  quantities  of  Western  lands  as  donations,  but  in 
times  of  darkness  and  embarrassment  these  lands  were  disposed 
ofi  and  that  by  the  advice  of  the  shrewdest  business  men  at 
the  East ;  ana  the  day  has  gone  by  in  which  either  of  them, 
to  any  great  extent,  can  look  to  this  source  for  endowment. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  were  pioneer  enterprises 
— that  many  things  connected  with  them  were  matters  of  ex- 
periment, and  that  much  experience  has  been  gained,  at  no  lit- 
tle cost,  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  all  future  time.  Their 
conductors,  from  the  first,  have  given  themselves,  with  single- 
ness of  heart,  to  the  work  of  education,  and  have  relied  upon 
the  friends  of  Christian  learning  to  give  them  the  needea  fa- 
cilities. 

THEIR  SLOWNESS  OF  GROWTH  ACCOUNTED  FOR. 

(2.)  The  population,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  plant- 
ed, was  mucn  more  heterogeneous  than  that  which  flows  along 
the  higher  parallels  of  latitude,  and  fills  the  northern  portions 
of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and  all  parts  of  Wisconsin.  Con- 
sequently, the  proportion  of  those  who  would  appreciate  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  has  always  been  vastly  less 
than  in  the  regions  last  named ;  and  here  is  a  most  important 
reason  for  a  comparative  slowness  of  growth.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  nativities  of  the  population  of  the  States 
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of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  according  to 
the  census  of  1850 : 


Ohio 

Indiana.... 

Illinois 

Wisconsin.. 
Iowa  

H 

fltitMl 

lUBtitak 

IMlB 

UakMVO. 

IMd. 

66,032 
10,646 
36,542 
27,029 
5,535 

308,145 
76,392 

112,207 
79,732 
24,077 

152,319 

176,575 

144,809 

6,298 

31,392 

11,628 
126,700 
99,955 
21.838 
59,236 

1,219,432 

541,079 

343,618 

63,015 

60,380 

4.359 

2,598 

3,946 

784 

362 

1.980,427 
988,416 
851,470 
305.391 
192.214 

145,784 

600,352 

511,393 

319,357 

2,217,524 

511.458 

12,049 

4.317.918 

From  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  of  the  inhabitants  liv- 
ing in  1850,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  473,703  were  bom 
in  the  different  Slave  States,  and  384,531  were  of  foreign  ori- 
gin. The  great  mass  of  the  former  are  to  be  found  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  sections  of  those  three  States.  In  the  whole 
of  Indiana  there  were  but  10,646  individuals  of  New  Eng- 
land origin. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  of  great  interest,  that  before  Northern 
routes  were  open,  the  tide  of  emigration,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  flowed  down  the  Ohio,  and  diffused  itself  sufficiently 
over  portions  of  those  three  States  to  establish  Colleges  where 
otherwise  institutions  of  learning  might  not  have  been  plant- 
ed for  generations.  The  good  accomplished  by  these  enter- 
prites  may  be  less  obvious  at  first,  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  the  long 
run,  it  may  not  be  surpassed  by  that  achieved  in  the  most  fa- 
vored localities. 

EXPENDITURE  SMALL  COMPARED  WITH  RESULTS. 

(8.)  The  amount  required  to  complete  the  work  at  these 
three  institutions,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  good  that 
will  be  accomplished.  Let  it  be  furnished,  and  all  that  the  So- 
ciety originally  undertook  will  have  been  achieved.  A  few 
facts  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  this  work.  The 
five  institutions  Jirst  received  upon  its  list  had,  at  the  time,  re- 
sources for  educational  purposes,  which,  at  the  most  liberal  es- 
timate, amounted  to  some  $400,000,  but  they  were  embar- 
rassed by  an  indebtedness  which  together  exceeded  $100,000. 
The  compulsory  liquidation  of  this  indebtedness  would,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  have  resulted  in  certain  ruin ;  and  yet  to 
some  of  these  institutions  it  seemed  inevitable.  There  was 
prostration  and  darkness  at  the  West,  and  coldness  and  distrust 
at  the  East.  Moreover,  these  institutions  founded  for  common 
and  noble  ends,  and  suffering  under  a  common  distress,  were 
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competitors  among  the  Eastern  churches  for  the  comparative 
pittance  which  could  yet  be  gathered  here  to  save  them  from 
utter  ruin. 

They  have  now  been  sustained  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
years — two  have  been  stricken  from  the  list  of  the  Society  as 
no  longer  needing  aid — while  the  other  three,  according  to  the 
explicit  testimony  of  their  conductors,  have  been  saved  from 
rum.  Prosperity  has  again  returned  to  the  West,  and  were 
they  to  be  abandfoned  at  once  by  the  society,  and  left  to  rely 
entirely  upon  Western  resources,  none  of  them  would  proba- 
bly fail,  or  be  thrown  back  into  the  condition  of  weakness  and 
peril  from  which  they  have  been  delivered — ^nevertheless  their 
progress  would  be  seriously  checked,  and  their  power  crippled 
just  at  the  time  when  the  communities  upon  wnich  they  were 
designed  to  act,  are  in  a  condition  to  be  most  effectually  reach- 
ed. The  abandonment  of  them  at  the  present  stage  would 
therefore  be  at  a  risk  and  loss,  for  whicn  there  could  be  no 
compensation  by  any  increased  interest  or  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  might  possibly  be  created  at  the  West. 

Some  of  the  men  connected  with  these  enterprises  have 
grown  gray  in  the  service — Sisyphus-like,  they  have  rolled  the 
stone  upward,  but  time  and  again,  as  it  apparently  neared  the 
summit,  it  has  been  thrown  backward.  Yet  they  have  as 
often  renewed  their  toil,  and  now,  strong  in  faith,  plead  earnest- 
ly for  a  generous  response  to  this  their  last  appeal  for  aid. 
Let  this  appeal  be  fully  met,  and  the  combined  resources  of 
these  five  mstitutions  alone,  by  contributions  at  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  by  changes  in  the  value  of  property,  will  have 
been  increased  by  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

IMPLIED  PLEDGES. 

(4.)  The  Society  has  not  yet  done  all  which  its  past  action 
has  led  them  to  expect,  and  in  view  of  which  they  have  been 
stimulated  to  special  efforts  on  their  own  fields.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Illinois  and  Marietta  colleges.  To  abandon 
them  now  could  hardly  be  consistent  with  good  faith,  even  if 
the  best  interests  of  education  did  not  still  seem  to  demand  the 
fulfilment  of  every  pledge,  either  expressed  or  implied. 

COMPARISON  WITH  KINDRED  ORGANIZATIONS. 

2.  If  there  were  valid  reasons  for  the  instant  and  entire 
abandonment  of  these  older  States,  on  the  part  of  this  Society, 
the  same  would  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  kindred 
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organizations.  The  namber  of  missionaries  sustained  by  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  three  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  gradually  increased,  till  it  reached 
a  maximum  of  two  hundred  and  fifly -eighty  from  which  it  has 
declined  to  two  hundred  and  nine.  This  decline,  however, 
has  been  in  part  owin^  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  suitable 
men.  While  every  thing  demands  that  the  churches  in  those 
States  should  be  brought  to  a  self-supporting  point  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  moment,  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  an 
entire  abandonment  at  the  present  time  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  missionary  cause  in  those  States.  So  in  respect  to  coUegea. 
This  Society,  however,  is  drawing  near  the  end  of  its  work 
there.  As  it  was  the  last  among  benevolent  organizations 
to  enter  those  States,  so  it  will  be  the  first  to  complete  its 
work,  and  leave  them  with  the  understanding,  that  the  institu- 
tions which  it  has  aided  will  thereafter  cease  their  solicitations 
at  the  East.  This  Board  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  dispo- 
sition to  lay  down  any  law  for  the  future.  New  enterprises 
may  hereafter  spring  up  on  those  old  fields,  and  call  for  aid 
from  the  East,  and  individuals  or  churches,  if  so  disposed,  will 
respond  to  their  appeals.  Still  it  is  believed,  that  if  the  Soci- 
ety is  enabled  to  complete  its  proposed  work,  those  States  will 
be  furnished  with  institutions  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary 
demands  of  Christian  education,  and  that  if  any  addition  is 
made  to  their  number,  it  should  be  on  the  responsibility,  and 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  inhabit  the  West 


BELOIT  COLLEGE, 

3.  But  the  whole  work  now  under  consideration,  em- 
braces also  Beloit  College,  in  Wisconsin.  This  institution,  like 
the  State,  is  voung  and  vigorous ;  and  so  rapid  has  been  its  pro- 
gress, that  the  proposed  amount  will  enable  it  to  dispense  with 
turther  aid  from  the  East,  and  its  period  of  dependence  will  then 
have  been  less  than  half  that  of  either  of  the  three  institutions 
above  named.  For  this  amount  its  conductors  earnestly  plead 
They  base  their  argument  upon  the  rapid  development  of 
the  surrounding  region  and  the  increase  of  its  population, 
which  already  amounts  to  a  million  of  souls — and  the  charac- 
ter of  that  population  for  intelligence  and  activity — ^all  going 
to  show,  that  if  Beloit  College  would  fulfil  its  mission^  it  must 
"  very  shortly  stand  forth  full  grown  and  full  armed  for  the 
conflict."  The  founders  apprehended  this  necessity,  and  from 
the  beginning  have  shaped  their  policy  accordingly,  and  now, 
within  the  brief  intervening  perioa,  to  use  their  own  language, 
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"  a  college  has  been  set  up,  which,  in  the  completeness  of  its  or- 
ganization, its  standard  of  scholarship,  and  the  thoroughness 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  it  is  believed  is  taking  the  lead  in 
the  work  of  collegiate  education  in  that  region."  "  This  has 
been  accomplished  without  the  embarrassment  of  an  accumu* 
lating  debt ;  but  the  income  .of  the  college  is  not  yet  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  present  scale  of  expenses,  without  aid  from  the 
Eastern  Society,  and  the  broad  outline  is  yet  to  be  filled  up." 
When  that  is  done,  "  Beloit  College  will  stand,  according  to 
the  design  of  its  founders,  the  central  fortress  to  repesent  and 
maintftin  for  that  wide  region  the  principles  of  Puritan  Calvi- 
nistic  Protestantism." 

The  conductors  say,  moreover,  that  "  large  and  liberal  sub- 
scriptions are  taken  at  the  West,  but  they  must  run  through  a 
series  of  years  for  their  fulfilment.  Many,  whose  hearts  are 
already  interested,  are  shaping  their  plans  of  business  to  give 
the  college  a  share  in  their  future  profits,  and  in  the  adjust* 
ment  of  wills  for  the  final  disposition  of  estates,  it  is  remem- 
bered and  named.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  in 
these  various  ways  the  West  will  rally  to  the  support  and  en- 
largement of  this  institution,  and  in  time  make  good  its  hun* 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  every  ten  thousand  drawn  from  the 
East,  to  give  it  foundation."  Should  one  half  of  this  be  real- 
ized, it  would  be  difficult  to  show  a  nobler  investment. 

And  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  amount  to  Hei- 
delberg and  Wittenberg  Colleges  in  Ohio,  would  complete  the 
whole  work  of  the  Society  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
There  will  then  have  been  planted  in  the  four  States  of  Onio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  no  less  than  nine  institutions, 
Collegiate  and  Theological,  under  Christian  influence,  with 
an  educational  capital  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  alreadv  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
entire  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
At  no  distant  dav  this  will  be  doubled,  and  ere  long  doubled 
again,  and  at  each  successive  period  the  accumulations  of  mind 
within  the  range  of  these  institutions  will  open  to  them  a  con- 
tinually expanding  field  of  usefulness.  But  the  amount  now 
required  by  the  Society  for  the  completion  of  this  great  work, 
is  no  more  than  would  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  less 
than  two  miles  of  railroad  I 

GENERAL  RESULTS  ACHIEVED  AND  TO  BE  EXPECTED. 

4.  The  general  results  of  Christian  effiDrt,  at  the  West, 
furnish  strong  encouragement  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
now  under  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  show  conclusively. 
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that  in  the  entire  history  ofcohnvBotion  and  missionary  enterprise^ 
no  expenditure  of  resources  and  ^ori  has  brought  so  rtch  a  return. 
It  is  all  important  that  this  view  of  the  case  be  held  up  before 
those,  who  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  sustained  the  various 
instramentalities  employed  for  the  evangelization  of  the  West 
There  is  snch  a  thin^  as  looking  on  the  eocpenditure  and  the 
drain  till  we  lose  sight  of  the  returns;  and  snch  a  thing  as 
keeping  the  eye  so  exclasively  upon  the  increasiog  wealth  of  the 
West,  as  to  forget  that  the  highest  motives  exist  to  continue 
the  expenditure,  at  each  and  every  point,  whatever  may  be 
the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  country,  so  long  as  results  like 
those  above  mdicated  can  be  secured.  To  some  minds  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  extent  of  that  land,  its  immense  natural  re- 
sources, rapidity  of  settlement,  and  strides  to  wealth  and 
power,  fomishes  only  a  demonstration  that  no  possible  reason 
can  exist  for  extending  further  Eastern  aid.  It  is  foi^otten, 
that  in  a  most  important  sense  the  motives  to  such  benevolence 
are  strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  this  very  exhi- 
bition. Those  features  of  the  country  which  render  pecuniary 
investments  so  profitable,  promise  a  uke  rich  return  for  moral 
investments.  The  establishment  of  a  school,  the  planting  of 
a  church,  or  the  conversion  of  a  given  number  of  souls  in  the 
new  States  of  the  West,  in  themselves  considered,  might  be 
no  more  important  than  the  same  on  some  lonely  island  in  the 
Pacific,  and  yet  their  relations  to  other  schools,  and  churches, 
and  conversions,  and  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization 
in  the  world,  be  such  as  to  render  their  importance  immea- 
surably superior.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not  simply, 
whether  given  sections  of  the  West  have  the  pecuniary  ahUiiy 
to  sustain  their  own  institutions,  but^  also,  whether  additional 
moral  investments,  all  things  considered,  will  yield  equally 
rich  returns.  So  long  as  thejr  will,  the  pressure  of  motive  to 
continue  them  remains  undiminished. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how,  in  the  history  of  the  West, 
the  a^e  of  steam  synchronizes  with  that  of  missions;  and  the 
thunder  of  its  progress  Westward  is  no  louder  than  the  call 
upon  all  who  love  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  their  country,  to 
send  into  the  wide  fields,  which  this  great  agency  of  civUiza* 
tion  opens,  all  the  creative  and  moulding  forces  of  Christian 
society.  The  year  182 6  was  signalized  by  a  somewhat  remark- 
able coincidence,Viz.,  the  charter  of  the  first  American  rail- 
road, the  organization  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  uie  founding  of  Western  Reserve  College.  The 
first,  inaugurating  a  system  whose  grandest  developments  are 
to  be  witnessed  on  our  vast  Western  domain ;  the  second  open- 
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inff  a  channel  of  benevolence,  whose  influence  upon  the  evan- 
gelization of  that  land  has  thus  far  surpassed,  in  scope  and 
power,  that  of  any  other  single  instrumentality;  and  the  third, 
oonstituting  the  first,  in  a  series  of  institutions,  destined  to 
carry  the  light  of  Christian  learning  from  the  AUeghanies  to 
the  Pacific.  The  marvellous  physical  developments  of  the 
West  are  so  well  known,  that  they  hardly  need  a  description 
here ;  as  connected  with  the  agency  of  steam,  first  on  the  rivers 
and  lakes  and  then  on  the  land — it  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
them  any  limit. 

Bailroads  not  only  penetrate  the  unbroken  forest,  but 
strike  boldly  out  over  ocean-like  prairies,  and  trains  "put  to 
sea  "  like  Atlantic  steamships,  not  only  bearing  to  the  opposite 
shore  the  emigrant,  and  all  needed  facilities  for  turning  the 
wilderness  into  fruitful  fields ;  but  along  the  iron  track  itself, 
and  over  the  broad  expanse — ^before  scarcely  more  capable  of 
settlement  than  the  bosom  of  the  ocean — villages  and  cities 
spring  up  in  rapid  succession,  and  golden  harvests  wave. 
These  physical  and  moral  developments  are  not  only  con- 
temporaneous, but  reciprocal  in  their  influence ;  and  every 
where  stand  related  to  each  other,  more  or  less,  as  cause  and 
effi3ct. 

If,  then,  we  turn  to  the  moral  and  inteUectual  progress  of 
the  West,  during  the  thirty  years  now  under  consideration,  it 
may  not  be  found  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  physical  devel- 
opment ;  yet  we  'shall  every  where  meet  with  changes  of  the 
deepest  interest  The  statistics  could  not  be  gathered  and 
combined  without.great  labor,  and  were  they  in  our  possession, 
would  fail  to  make  an  adequate  impression  upon  the  mind. 
No  one  can  fully  comprehend  or  appreciate  them  who  has  not 
been  an  eye-witness,  and  toiled  through  all  their  stages — shared 
in  the  sacrifice,  and  self  denial,  and  peril — ^felt  the  crushing 
weight  of  their  anxieties  and  fears,  as  well  as  the  exhilaration 
of  success,  and,  moreover,  carefully  watched  their  progress, 
from  the  first  feeble  beginnings  to  their  present  state  of  ad- 
vancement We  may,  however,  easily  lay  hold  of  facts,  and 
make  allusions,  that  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  in 
question. 

In  the  last  Seport  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, we  have  embodied  the  results  of  its  operations  for  these 
thirty  years.  The  annual  income  has  increased  from  $18,000 
to  $193,000 ;  the  number  of  laborers  from  196  to  986.  More 
than  $3,000,000  have  been  expended ;  more  than  seventeen 
thousand  years  of  labor  performed,  at  4,300  stations,  in  thirty- 
six  States  and  Territories ;  1,000  churches,  reared  through  its 
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instramentalitj,  brought  to  the  point  of  self-support,  and  are 
now  its  patrons  instead  of  beneficiaries,  and  some  of  them 
amon^  the  ''most  prominent  and  successful  in  the  land; "  and 
into  churches  receiving  its  aid  187,000  souls  have  been  gath- 
ered. The  Committee  well  say:  "  We  gain  but  a  very  partial 
view  of  the  results  of  this  Society's  labors,  unless  we  pursue 
them  into  every  department,  and  over  every  field  of  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  as  well  as  religious,  enterprise.  Nay, 
we  must  follow  these  streams  just  now  bursting  irom  their 
fountain-headj  and  in  ever  increasing  volume,  through  all 
future  time." 

But,  as  another  indication  of  the  moral  progress  of  the 
West  during  the  period  now  under  consideration,  we  may  men- 
tion, that  it  nas  been  distinguished  above  all  others,  in  our  his- 
tory as  a  nation,  for  the  founding  of  Christian  colleges ;  the 
most  of  which  have  been  established  at  the  West.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  colleges  named  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  Report,  ninety  have  been  started  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  while  forty-five  only  were  founded  during  the 
previous  two  hundred  and  six  years  of  our  national  history. 
Allowing  for  all. drawbacks  arising  from  their  infancy,  and 
limitations  of  influence  consequent  upon  an  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplication of  numbers,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  an  intellec- 
tual and  moral  force  has  here  been  created  of  prodigious  scope 
and  efficiency. 

The  creative  and  moulding  power  of  colleges  is  operative  at 
the  West,  on  a  scale  never  before  witnessed,  and  under  advan- 
tages in  many  respects  without  a  parallel.  As  the  railroad  im- 
parts vigor  to  industry,  developes  the  hidden  stores  of  wealth, 
and  gives  to  an  awakened  and  renovated  people  the  means  of 
filling  their  lands  with  a  thousand  minor  improvements  ;  so 
colleges,  as  generators  of  educational  power,  "  send  a  life- 
giving  influence  downward  through  all  the  grades  of  educa- 
tional systems."  So  far  as  the  mere  work  of  construction  is 
concerned,  the  services  rendered  to  popular  education  at  the 
West  by  these  institutions  could  hardly  be  estimated.  Many 
of  them  were  started  before  any  system  of  Common  Schools 
existed  in  the  States  where  they  were  founded,  and  their  in- 
structors and  special  friends  have  been  leaders  in  all  move- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  popular  education.  Some  com- 
menced their  existence  when  ignorance,  in  respect  to  all  higher 
education,  was  such  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
for  years  rejected  an  application  for  a  college  charter,  through 
their  extreme  jealousy  of  corporations.  And  some  legislators 
gravely  urged,  that,  if  a  charter  were  granted,  the  corporation 
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should  be  allowed  to  hold  only  a  single  quarter  section  of  land, 
lest  the  few  thousand  dollars  contributed  by  Christian  men  at 
the  East,  to  aid  the  college  in  its  infancy,  snould  be  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  new  land,  upon  which  tenants  at  will  would 
be  placed,  and  the  institution  thus  be  enabled  to  sway  the  po- 
litical destiny  of  the  State.  The  opposition,  however,  finally 
yielded  to  light  thrown  in  through  a  Keport  prepared  by  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  college,  and  adopted  as  their  own,  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  in  the  Senate.  College  officers,  too. 
might  be  named  in  some  of  these  States,  who  performed 
signal  services  when  their  Common  School  systems  were 
framed. 

These  institutions  are  not  mere  passive  existences,  as  mul- 
titudes seem  to  imagine,  but  centres  of  living  power,  which 
foes  out  upon  society  through  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  bar,  the 
ench,  the  school  room,  the  Acaaemic  and  Legislative  Hall, 
and  all  the  walks  of  literature  and  science.  They  produce  a 
literary  atmosphere,  awaken  an  educational  spirit,  elevate  all 
the  learned  profession^  and  like  stationary  engines  at  the  head 
of  inclined  planes,  lift  society  to  their  own  level.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention  here,  that  on  the  very  territory  which  the  above- 
named  legislators  feared  would  come  under'  the  power  of  a 
literary  corporation,  to  the  ruin  of  the  State,  a  city  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  has  since  sprung  up,  which 
numbers  among  its  booksellers  a  single  house,  wno  have  the 
present  year  ordered  from  Eastern  publishers  425,000  volumes 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fall  trade ;  and  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  more  than  half  a  million  copies  of  the  list  of 
school  books  known  as  the  "  American  Educational  Series," 
have  been  sold  by  this  same  house.  In  view  of  these  facts  the 
Chicago  Press  says :  "  What  a  comment  is  this  upon  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  great  Northwest  I  Does  it  not 
show  that  the  intellectual  progress  of  our  people  fully  equals 
the  advancement  of  the  n  est  in  material  wealth  and  political 
power?" 

At  thirteen  points,  in  eight  States  and  Territories,  this 
Society  has  already  helped  to  plant  this  living,  creative  power, 
and  in  the  changes  already  wrought  in  all  the  particulars  above 
named,  in  the  blessing  of  God  vouchsafed  to  these  enterprises, 
and  especially  in  the  effusions  of  His  Spirit,  resulting  m  the 
consecration  of  so  many  young  men  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
we  have  an  earnest  and  a  guarantee  of  a  noble  future. 

In  a  similar  way  we  might  bring  under  review  the  progress 
of  Sabbath  school  and  Bible  class  iostruction,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  whose 
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great  missionary  field  has  been  the  West;  also  the  yaried 
operations  of  the  American  Bible  and  Tract  Societies^  together 
with  the  ejSbrts  of  all  missionary  and  philanthropic  associa- 
tions, whether  denominational  or  otherwise.  Such  a  review 
would  bring  out  results,  calculated  in  the  highest  degree  to  en- 
courage those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  various  enterprises,  and  could  not  fail  to  inspire  devout 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  privilege  of  doing  such  a  work.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  has  just  been  given  to  the  public  in 
the  results  of  the  Congregational  Fund  for  building  churches 
at  the  West,  which,  so  far  as  mere  figures  are  concerned,  show 
five  or  six  dollars  developed  there  for  eveiy  one  contributed  by 
the  Eastern  churches.  A  Western  missionary  testifies,  that 
"the  good  done  by  this  timely  aid  can  hardljr  be  estimated 
here  on  earth,"  and  the  *  committee  for  disbursing  the  fund 
express  the  belief,  that  "  never  since  the  great  Apostle  said  to 
the  Galatians,  *  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ,'  has  there  been  accomplished,  to  this  end,  a 
work,  for  the  means  employed,  of  mori  eminent  usefulness." 

Tne  same  thing  will  appear  if  we  look  at  the  drain  upon 
the  older  States,  caused  by  emigration,  and  which  has  been 
so  seriously  felt  in  some  portions  of  New  England.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  925,888  people  residing 
in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa,  who  were  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  States.  To  a  very  large  extent 
this  has  been  a  Ohristian  exodus.  Multitudes  of  churches 
have  lost  devoted  members,  and  in  numerous  instances  their 
very  pillars  have  been  taken  away,  entailing  feebleness,  and 
in  some  instances,  perhaps,  bringing  absolute  ruin.  A  single 
Western  church  could  be  named,  composed  of  only  thirty-five 
members,  of  whom  nine  are  now,  or  have  elsewhere  been  dea- 
cons. Old  homesteads,  without  number,  have  been  deserted 
by  the  young,  the  vigorous,  and  the  enterprising,  for  the  grow- 
ing West.  But  notwithstanding  this  drain,  the  East,  (z$  a  whok^ 
is  stronger  and  richer  than  ever,  and  more  able  to  push  on  all 
the  grand  enterprises  which  aim  at  the  world's  conversion. 

And  there  has  also  been  immense  gain  at  the  West 
While  the  older  States  have  given  out  in  large  measures  their 
very  life-blood,  every  drop  of  it  has  been  infused  into  young 
empires — imparting  vitality,  promoting  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth,  and  multiplying  on  every  hand  the  precursors  of  a 
noble  manhood.  Enfeebled  churches  have  their  compen- 
sation, some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred-fola,  in 
their  ofT-shoots,  planted  in  the  wilderness,  where  they  are 
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taking  deep  root,  and  already  from  thousands  o€  centres,  be- 
ginning to  send  out  their  **  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  their 
branches  unto  the  river."  It  would  be  difl&cult  indeed  to 
name  an  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  philanthropy,  on  all 
that  wide  field  of  effort,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  which 
was  not,  under  God,  mainly  indebted  for  its  existence  and 
eflBciency,  to  this  Christian  exodus  from  the  older  States.  So 
also  in  respect  to  national  interests^  we  can  see  that  vast  capital 
for  good  has  been  accumulated  in  the  living  hosts  that  are 
ready  to  do  battle  for  the  right,  whenever  any  of  the  great 
principles  which  underlie  the  Bepublic  are  at  stake. 

But  abundant  fruits  not  only  appear  on  the  distant  fields 
themselves — the  return  currents  of  benevolence  are  also  begin- 
ning to  swell  the  parent  streams.  For  example,  the  receipts 
of  the  Illinois  State  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
during  the  last  year,  were  $40,000 ;  of  which  nearly  $30,000 
were  in  donations.  Not  far  from  one-twelfth  of  the  receipts  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  during  the  same 
period,  were  from  the  four  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  from  that  field  the  A,  B.  0.  F.  M.  received 
about  the  same  amount 

At  the  present  time  no  such  return  currents  flow  from  the 
distant  West  into  the  treasury  of  this  Society,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  all  funds  raised  by  any  Institution  on  that  field  go 
directly  into  its  own  treasury ;  and  such  is  the  stimulus  to 
Western  effort  afforded  by  the  Society,  that  in  ordinary  cases 
these  funds  are  double  or  treble  the  amount  furnished  from  the 
East.  But  let  the  work  now  under  consideration  be  completed, 
and  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  in  those  States,  mstead 
of  coming  on  this  side  of  the  AUeghanies  for  help,  will  furnish 
efficient  aid  to  the  Society,  as  it  moves  onward  beyond  the 
Mississippi. 

A  WISE  BCONOMY. 

5.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  a  wise  economy  dictates  this 
method  of  accomplishing  this  particular  work.  It  has  a  de- 
finiteness  and  a  scope  which  commends  it  very  strongly  to 
practical  minds.  The  different  Institutions  to  which  it  has 
reference  have  reached  such  a  stage  of  advancement,  and 
their  conductors  so  well  understand  the  measure  of  reliance 
which  can  now  be  placed  upon  the  West^  that  the  above 
estimates  are  not  likely  to  prove  delusive.  We  thus  count 
the  cost  of  these  six  towers,  and  trust  that  the  friends  of 
Christian  learning,  when  they  see  how  small  that  is,  compared 
with  the  good  to  be  achieved,  will  never  allow  us  to  be 
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taunted  with  the  declaration,  "  These  men  began  to  build  and 
were  not  able  to  finish."  Individual  men  and  individual 
churches,  in  great  numbers,  have  the  ability  to  carry  any  one 
of  them  to  cotnpletion,  and  our  hope  and  prayer  is,  that  the 
Lord  may  so  stir  up  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  learning,  that 
the  Society  may  be  speedily  enabled  to  lay  the  last  topstonc. 


EDUCATION  A  DEBT  TO  FUTURE  GENERATION& 

6.  It  is  all-important  that  the  work  now  under  consider- 
ation be  finished  at  an  early  day,  in  order  that  the  Society 
may  throw  its  entire  strength  upon  institutions  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  We  might  consider  this  both  in 
the  light  of  an  obligation  and  a  privilege.  Mr.  George  Pea- 
body,  of  London,  sent  to  the  centennial  celebration  in  his 
native  town  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  the  following  noble  senti- 
ment: "Education,  a  debt  due  from  the  present  to  future 
generations; "  and  by  way  of  discharging  that  debt,  he  ac- 
companied the  sentiment  with  a  donation  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  nearly  doubled  the  amount 
Paul  was  evidently  a  **  debtor  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  bar- 
barians, to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,"  not  on  the  ground  of 
any  benefits  received  from  them,  but  because  he  had  the  power 
to  make  known  unto  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ  The  princi- 
ple seems  to  be,  that  the  possession  of  blessings,  and  ability  to 
oestow  them  upon  others,  creates  obligation,  and  especially  so 
if  existing  relations  are  such  as  make  us  the  natural  channels 
of  good. 

The  relations  of  the  parent  to  the  child  impose  obligations 
which  can  rest  upon  no  other  human  being.  Very  similar  are 
those  which  the  older  States  in  this  confederacy  sustain  to  the 
new  States  and  Territories  at  the  West  They  are  settled  at 
first  principally  by  emigrants  from  the  former.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  Christian  family  in  New  England  or  New 
York,  which  is  not  represented  by  some  near  relative,  resident 
within  the  circle  of  which  Beloit  College  is  the  centre.  And 
at  a  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  this  Society,  held  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  one  of  the  speakers  remarked,  that  if  all  in  that 
crowded  assembly  who  had  relations,  or  particular  friends  in 
the  West,  were  called  upon  to  rise,  very  few  probably  would 
remain  seated.  Beciprocal  ties,  therefore,  like  a  precious  net- 
work, unite  the  old- States  and  the  new,  in  bonds  at  once  sa- 
cred and  indissoluble. 

But  when  children  start  in  life,  parents  differ  rery  much, 
not  only  in  respect  to  their  ability  to  aid  them^  but  also  in 
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their  views  as  to  what  constitutes  the  most  valuable  outfit. 
On  a  similar  principle  we  can  see  very  clearly  the  direction  in 
which  emigrants  must  mainly  look  for  aid  in  establishing  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  new  States  of  the  West.  The 
character  of  their  parentage  may  be  inferred  from  a  glance  at 
the  following  table,  constructed  from  the  returns  of  the  last 
census : 
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1  in  268 

The  abstraction  of  the  foreign  element  makes  the  contrast 
between  different  States  much  more  striking.  Now  how  much 
encouragement  in  the  work  of  establishing  schools,  and  plant- 
ing colleges  in  the  new  States,  will  emigrants  find,  if  they  re- 
turn to  ancestral  homes  where  one-fourih^  one-fijih^  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  population  over  20  years  of  age,  are  unable  to 
read  or  write  I  No  doubt  there  would  be  honorable  excep- 
tions. The  experiment  was  once  tried  by  the  friends  of  one 
of  our  Western  colleges,  and,  though  to  some  extent  success- 
ful, it  was  never  repeated. 

What  if  every  Jlft/i  or  eighth  person  on  board  the  May- 
flower, and  in  the  early  colonies  of  New  England,  had  been 
unable  to  read  or  write!  Then  such  zeal  in  the  founding  of 
a  college  as  is  described  in  the  following  language,  uttered  in 
Boston  by  a  distinguished  advocate  of  this  Society,  would 
have  been  unknown:  "Two  centuries  ago,  the  University 
which  has  done  more  for  the  city,  under  her  wing,  and  for 
this  whole  shore,  than  all  the  commerce  of  the  sea,  was 
anxiously  soliciting  the  *  deep  poverty '  of  the  sisterhood  of 
feeble  colonies  for  bread,  and  sensibly  grateful  for  the  private 
gift  of  a  'pewter  flagon,'  or  a  few  pecks  of  corn.  The  appeal 
was  every  where  responded  to ;  the  colonies  gave  according  to 
their  means  and  beyond  their  means;  heroic  sacrifices  were 
everjr  where  made;  the  prosperity  of  the  new  settlements  was 
identified  with  that  of  the  college;  the  feeling  was  general,  it 
was  strong,  it  amounted  often  to  enthusiasm,  that  the  great 
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objects  of  the  emigrants,  the  establishment  of  a  free  State  and 
the  enjoyment  of  a  free  Gospel,  were  utterly  impracticable 
without  an  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  true  learning,  of 
profound,  severe  Christian  science."  Then,  too,  action  like 
this  would  never  have  flamed  out  in  living  light  on  the  dry 
pages  of  the  colonial  records  at  New  Haven,  viz. :  "  The  pro- 
position for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  at  Cambridge  was  fully 
approved  of,  and  thereupon  it  was  ordained,  that  Joshua  At- 
water  and  William  Ds^vis,  shall  receive  of  every  one  in  thia 
plantation,  whose  heart  is  willing  to  contribute,  a  peck  of 
wheat  or  the  value  of  it." 

Such  views  and  feelings  made  Kew  England  the  early- 
home  of  colleges  and  college-bred  men — the  home  of  schools 
and  churches  and  an  educated  ministry — and  we  cannot 
wonder,  that  in  the  track  of  its  emigration  through  the  Middle 
States,  and  onward  in  the  West,  churches,  and  schools,  and 
colleges  should  rise.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  sons  of 
such  a  parentage  should  return  to  the  noble  old  homestead  for 
firympathy  and  aid  in  a  work  whose  importance  was  among  the 
mst  lessons  which  they  learned.  What  would  not  Rome,  as 
an  educator,  give  to  sustain  such  relations? 

The  very  Inrge  proportion  of  liberally  educated  men  who 
have  gone  out  especially  from  New  England,  as  ministers, 
professors,  and  teachers,  to  fill  the  pulpits  and  found  and  man 
the  colleges  of  the  West,  and  occupy  tne  foremost  ranks  in  the 
great  army  of  educators,  creates  bonds  of  a  peculiar  character. 
Channels  of  influence  are  thus  opened,  through  which  the  very 
highest  power  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  forming 
Society.  To  create  and  apply  such  power  is  the  work  of  this 
organization,  whose  existence  is  a  living  illustration  of  the 
truth  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  Report,  that  "God, 
in  advancing  his  kingdom  on  earth,  has"  ever  "originated  fit 

Eowers  and  made  them  subordinate  to  his  design ;  and  that 
is  people  have  been  careful  to  erect,  to  confirm,  and  maintain 
these  appropriate  instruments;  to  rebuild  them  when  decayed, 
to  keep  them  strong  and  equipped  with  resources,  and  to  use 
them,  whenever  occasion  has  demanded,  to  advance  his  do- 
minion."  By  the  blessing  of  God,  his  people,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  this  Society,  did  rebuild  them  when  decayed 
at  the  Wesi;  and  if  they  can  now  be  fully  "equipped  with 
resources,"  thev  will  accomplish  a  work  that  will  be  felt  to  the 
remotest  perioas  of  our  history  as  a  nation. 

But  this  equipment  must  be  hastened,  or  opportunities  will 
be  lost  such  as  never  before  were  offered,  and  which  no  revo- 
lution of  ages  can  bring  back.    This  growing  power  which 
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has  been  described,  great  as  it  is,  has  not  yet  spread  over  more 
than  half  of  our  national  domain.  But  the  coming  twenty-five 
years  will  probably  see  the  whole,  carved  into  States,  demand- 
ing all  the  organizations  and  appliances  of  Christian  society. 
The  work  of  centuries  will  be  compressed  into  a  single  age. 
The  Society,  therefore,  should  not  linger  on  this  side  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  but  by  one  bold  stroke  complete  its  work, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  kindred  organizations,  pass  over  in 
full  strength,  as  the  Tribes  crossed  Jordan,  and  move  onward 
toward  the  "Great  Sea,"  Westward,  till  it  shall  have  fulfilled 
its  sublime  mission. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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For  amount  paid  to  Colleges  for  current  expenses,  as  fol- 
lows:—, 

Beloit, $  630 

Iowa, 430 

Gennaii,  Et<^  Moi, S70 

Heidelbers, 200 

Knox  (arrearage),  270 

Illinois. : 540 

Marietta, 300 

Wittenberg 1,000 

Padfie  Unirersi^, 270 

St  Paul 500 

College  of  California, 500 

**     specifie  donation, 273 


Colleges  on  Permanent  Fund :~ 

Wabash, $7,123  83 

nilnois, 3.634  67 

Wittenberg, 500  00 

Beloit, 2.000  00 

Iowa, 308  11 


"  for  copies,  of  Tyler's  Essay,  purchased  of  the  pub- 
lishers,  

"  The  Western  Education  Society  (balance  of  account), 

*'  Taxes  on  Western  Lands, 

"  for  Expenses,  as  follows  :— 

Salary  and  Expenses  of  Secretary, '.  )    ^  gg^  95 

Rent  and  Expenses  of  Oflice, 3     ' 

Expenses    attending  Anniversary   and  I       ^^  09 

Meetings  of  Society  and  Board, I 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Agnnti, 3,000  19 

Printing  2.000  Whiting's  Address, 1 

••       2,000  Repons  of  W.  R  CoUege 

Com 

•<       6,000  Western^  CoUege  InteUi- }-      572  39 


5,000  Twelfth  Report, . . 
1,500  Storrs'  Discourse,. 


Cash  in  Treaanry  to  credit  of  new  acooun^. , 


5,90  09 


13;63811 

119« 
60  45 


&o9a 

407  61 

95,U0» 
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WITH   B.    C.    WEBSTER,  Trkasubkb. 

By  Caah  balance  from  acooant  of  twelfth  year, 

"      "    received  from  Donatfona  and  Legacies. 

"     "  '•         "      Sales  of  Western  Lands. 

"     ••  "         "     Premiom  Essay, 


Cr. 


1896L 
Oct.  15 


rtl44]5 

d4,fi87  31 

189  04 

90  00 


sakiioso 


I  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  .roaehers  for  the  disbursements  charged  in  the  fore* 
Igoing  account,  and  also  the  lootings,  and  find  both  entirely  correct 


M.  O.  UAL8TED   AMdtlor 


OmAMoa,  N.  J.,  Nor.  ]0lh,^856. 
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DONATIONS. 


AUngtOB  Centre,  MtM. #83  30 

North,  Mara 6  60 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  4tli  Prea.  Ch.  in  fall  of 
•400,  for  Seelye  acholarahip  in 

WabaahCoU 68  00 

Ameabury  Mffla,  Maaa. 9L00 

Amherat,  Masa.,  lat  Cb. 3S  85 

Sd  Ch..  B.  Adama,  tSO,  ooU.  #28, 
of  which  ^30  to  conat.  Georae 

Bamham,L.  M. 42  00 

AndoTer,  Maca.,  South  Church,  of 
which  $30  to  conat  Rer.  Gea 

Moore,  L.  M 64  00 

Chapel 47  48 

Auburn,  N.  H..  in  part  to  conat.  Rev. 

James  Holmea,  L.  M. 17  90 

BeTerly,  Maas.,  Waahington  at  Ch. 

andSoc. 45  57 

Dane,  of  which  $30  to  conat  Dea. 

Caleb  WalUa,  L.  M 41  05 

Biddeford,  Me.,  A  Friend S5 

Binghamton,   N.    Y.,    Prea.    Ch.  for 

WabaahCoU 82  00 

BirmiDgham,  Ct,  in  part  of  L.  M., 

$14  80,  G.  W.  Shelton,  $10. . . .      94  80 
Bloomfitfld,  N.  J.,  Prea.  Ch.,  J.   C. 

Baldwin,  $5 5  00 

Two  Frienda,  $10  each 20  00 

Boaton,  Maaa.,  Central  Ch..  William 
Ropes  on  permanent  fiind  of 
lllinoU  Coll.  $200,  and  for  Coa 

ofStPaal,$200 400  00 

Pine  at  Church  and  Soc 72  13 

Bhawmut,  of  which  $90  to  const 
Ker.  Charles  Smith,  Frederick 
Jonea.  and  William  F.  Richard- 
son, L.  Ma. lOS  59 

Salem  at  Ch.  and  Soc 5150 

Old  South    "  •• 12150 

Park  "  " 89  31 

Mt.  Vernon"  " 259  50 

Bowdoin       "  " 77  00 

£aat  Mayerick  Cb.  and  Soc 44  30 

Essex  St  Church,  A.  Kingman, 
$500,  of  which  $300  tor  Wit- 
tenberg Coll.,  $30  by  Thomaa 
A.     Ford,    to    const    himaelf 

L.  M.  ;  others.  $280  73 780  73 

South,  Phillips  Ch.  and  Soc 44  25 

Boxford,  Mass.,  W«kt  Con.  Ch,  and 

Soc 7  00 

Braintree,  Mass.,  to  conat  S.  O.  Hay- 
den,  L.  M. ; 37  02 

Bridgeport,  Ct,  lat  Con.  Ch. 50  37 

Bristol 90  31 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  lat  Prea.  Clu,  A.  Wea- 

aon,  for  Wabaah  CoUese $40  «» 

Church  of  Pilgrima,  or  which 
$250  for  the  CoUege  of  St.  Paal, 

Mlnneaota 307  0 

Plymondi  Ch.  on  profeaaorahip 
in  Illinoia  CoUege,  Tiz:  E.  A. 
Michola,  $90.  R.  W.  Ropea.  $95, 

collec'n,  $949  45 294  49 

3dPrea.Ch. 5115 

M.  Eaat  for  endowment  fund  HL 

CoUege 9  60 

Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  lat  Prea.  Ch^  ia  part 
of  $400  for  Thompaon  acholar- 
ahip in  Wabaah  CoUern 375  00 

Weatminater   Ch.,  J.  Ketehum, 

for  Wabaab  CoUege. 10  00 

North  Prea.  Ch.,  Ditto 55  00 

Campelk),  Maaa.,  Evang.  Ch.  St  Soc, 
to  conat  Rev.  D.  T.  Packard, 

L.M 30  00 

Caoaan,  Ct. 15  75 

Canterbury,  of  which  $3  03  ia  a 
balance  to  conat  Rer,  Robert 

C.  Learned,  L.  M. 9134 

Catakill,N.Y 60  44 

Central  Vmage,  Ct 16  75 

Cheater,  N.  tt 7  75 

Cbarleatown,  Maaa.,  for  endowment 

fund  of  Iowa  College 388  11 

ChicopeeFalla 15  64 

Chioopee  Village 19  00 

Clinton,  Ct,  Benerolent  Aaaociatian 

ofCon.Ch 1000 

Cohaaaet  Maaa.,  9d  Con.  Ch.  and  Soc      14  00 

CollinTille,  Ct 25  00 

Conway,  Maaa.,  Rer.  G.  M.  Adama,  to 
const  Samuel  Adama,  of  Caa. 

tine,  Maine.  L.  M 30  00 

Connecticut,  A  Friend 100  00 

Danbury,  Ct,  lat  Ch. 48  75 

DanTera,Ma88 15  00 

Danvers,  South  Ch.  &  Soc,  to  const 

Mra.  D.  T.  Frothingham,  L.  M.     57  73 

Darien,Ct 8  07 

Dedham,  Maaa.,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Burgeaa . .      -JO  00 

Derry.N.  H.,latCh. 45  25 

Derry  VUlage,  N.  U.,  lat  Con.  Ch.. . .      10  50 
Derchester,  Mass.,  in  AiU  of  $400,  for 
permanent  acholarahip  In  Wa- 

baah  College 189  30 

DoTer,  N.  H^  ia  part 29  00 

Durham,  Ct,  1st  Ch. 9  32 

flouthCh 5  00 

EUaworth,Ct 7  51 
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Enfield,  Mu«.,  Beoerolent  8oe 480  00 

Exeter,  N.  a,  Iflt  Ch. 17  54 

2dCh 21  71 

Farnilogton,  Ct ,  Itt  Ch 54  2» 

Fitchburg,  Mam  ,  lat  Con.  Ch. 65  89 

Fitzwttliam,  N.  a 10  00 

Frnniogham,  MaM.,  to  contt  Rer. 

Jo«.C.  BodweU,L.H 30  00 

FrankllD^MaM 31  19 

Franklin,  N.  H.,  Evnng.  Ch.  and  Soc      14  09 

Freedom  Plaint,  N.  Y. 5  00 

Georgetown,  Haaa. 64  50 

Granby,  Maaa 38  95 

Great  Barrington,  Maaa.,  Francla 
Whiting,  on  acholarahip  in 
Wabaah  College.  tSS;  D.  Lea- 
Tilt,  $20;  D.  W.  Beckwith,  E. 
Beckwitb,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Ivea,  R. 
Taylor.  Miaa  Kellog,  G.  L. 
Granger,  and  C.  Hopkina.  each, 
$5;  J.  Sedgwick,  #3;  G.  Mun. 
•on,  <3;  B.   W.  PaiUaon.  $i', 

M.  Ropaiter,  9:2 90  00 

Oieet  Falla,  N.  ti.,  of  which  t30  to 
conat.  Rev.  George  N.  Anthony. 

L.  M 45  50 

Greenland.  N.  H. 7  00 

Ooahen,  Maaa. 13  00 

Greenwich,  Ct.,  for  College  of  Call- 

forniH,  Miaa  Sarah  Lewia,  $100    100  00 

aaCon.  Cb 10000 

«•  ••  George  A.  Palmer,  first 
payment  on  $400,  for  perma- 
nent   acholarahip    in  Wabeah 

College 100  00 

Ut  Ch.,  balance  to  const  Dea. 

Stephen  K.  Ferris,  L.  M 10  00 

Griawold.  Ct,  Ist  Ch 25  06 

Groton,  Mass..  Evang.  Ch.  and  Soc...      2.3  03 
GroTcland,  Maas.,  to    const  Alfred 

Poor.L.M 3000 

Guilford,  Ct.,  3d  Con  Ch 15  25 

Hadley,  Maaa.,  General  Benevolent 

8oc,3d  Ch 12  00 

let  Ch.  Benevolent  Soc 20  00 

Hampton,  N.  U $0  27 

Harttord,  Ct.  Centre  Ch,,  T.  8.  Wil- 
Hams,  $100;  T.  Parsons,  $20; 
J.  Trambull,  $10 ;  U.  A.  Per- 
kins, $10 ;  L.  Wilcox,  to  const 
himself,  L.  M.,  $50 ;  collection, 

$46 23600 

Pearl  at  Chnrch,  F.  Smith,  $25; 
E.  Collins.  $10;  J.  Beach,  $10; 
J.    Hosmer,  $10;   R.  Mather, 

>  ^{tr  $10;  collection,  $47 ,    112  00 

*  '^  South  Ch.  collection. 24  00 

North  Ch.,  for  CalUomia  College      73  00 

Harwinton,  Ct,  in  part 1181 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  A.  8.  Free- 

man 3  00 

Henniker,  N.  a,  in  part  to  const  A. 
D.  F.  L.  Connor,  L.  M.  ;  Dea. 
Horace  Childs,  $.');  A.  D.  L.  F. 
Connor,  $10;  J.  R.  Connor,  $5      18  00 

Hbksdale,  Maaa. 3100 

Hollis,  N.  H 41  Xi 

Homer,  N.  Y.,  PresL  Ch.,  Jacob  M. 
Schemerhorn,  $100,  for  tem- 
porary schols'p;  others,  $140, 

Tor  Wabash  College 240  00 

Huntington,  Ct 3  81 

Iowa,  Prof.  E.  Ripley 12  48 

Ipawioh,  Maaa..  1st  Ch 55  50 

South  Ch. 18  67 

,  M.  Y.,  Prei.  Ch.,  for  Wabaah 
CoUagi 34  00 


Jewett  City,  Ct,  collection,  $7;  8. 
School,  $.>;  Rev.  T.  L.  8.,  $10; 
H.  T.  C,  $5 ;  D.  P.,  $3,  to  const 
Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  L.  M.   $30  00 

Keene,  N.  a,  1st  Con.  Ch. 43  94 

Kingston,  Mass.,  2d  Ch. 14  09 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  M.    Knowles,  for 

Wabash  College 100  00 

Lenox,  Maas.,  Ssmuel  Belden,  3d  and 
4th  payment  on  acholarehip  in 
Wittenberg  College,  $26 ;  col- 
lection, $26 52  00 

Leominster.  Mass.,  Evan.  Cong.  Ch..      97  15 
Lockport,  N.  7..  Pras.  Ch.,  for  Wa- 
bash CoUece 32  00 

Long  Meadow.  Mass..  Rev.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing. $5;  Gents'  Association, 
$10 ;  Ladies.  $7  10 ;  collection, 
$20,  of  which  $30  to  const  Rev. 

J.  W.  Harding,  L.  a 42  10 

Long  Meadow  East,  Mass.,  in  part. . .        7  14 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Appleton  sL  Ch.,  Miss 
Osmer,  $100;  others,  $117  50, 

for  Wabash  College 217  50 

John  at  Ch.,  of  which  $23  for 

.     Wabaah  College 46  00 

Kirk  St  Ch.,  for  Wabafh  College      44  51 

1st  Church,  Ditto 68  00 

Madison,  Ct 16  00 

Maiden,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to  const 
Rev.  A.  C.  Adams,  L.  M.,  and 
$30  by  T.  C.  Whittemore,  to 
const  Benjamin  Whittemore, 

L.  M 66  63 

Manchester,  Ct,  1st  Ch 25  00 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  balance 20  00 

Medway  Village,  Mass. 25  03 

Medway  Eaat,        **  to  const  John  8. 

Walker,  L.M 30  50 

Medway  West,  Masa 24  06 

Melrose,  •*  of  which  $30  to 

const  Rev.  A.  T.  Sessions,  L.  M.  46  76 
Meriden,  M.  H.,  contribution,  $37  62 ; 
Senior  Class  in  Kimball  Union 
Academy,  to  const  C.  S.  Rich- 
arda,  L.  M.,  $:»;  Middle  Class 
in  Ditto,  to  const  E.  F.  Rowe, 

L  M.,  $30 97  62 

Methuen,  Mass..  to  const  Geo.  Foot, 

Ksq.,  L.  M 33  00 

Middlefield,  Ct 83  68 

Middletown,  Ct.  Westfield  Soc.  coll. 
$19 ;  Jamea  O.  Smith,  to  const 
himself,  L.  M.,$a0;  same,  in 
full  to  const  Rev.  L.  8.  Hough, 

L.  M.,$13 62  00 

IstCh 49  75 

MUbury,  Mass.,  1st  Ch 11  58 

2dCh 12  30 

Milford,  Ct,  1st  Ch 25  00 

2dCh 11  00 

Monson,  Masa 31  04 

Montgomery,  N.  Y 30  70 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  esute  of  Rev.  J.  a 
Ellis,  in  full  of  temporary 
scholarsUp  in  Witt  Coll.  $25; 
to  found  permanent  scholar- 
ship in  Illinois,  Wabaeh  and 
Wittenb'g  Colleges,  $500  each.  1,525  00 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  Pearl  st  Ch.,  in  full  of 
$i400,  for  the  Ad  ami  scholars'p 

in  Wabash  Coltege 40  00 

Natick,  Mass 44  55 

Newark,  N.  J.,  1st  Pres.  Ch.,  of  which 
$400  for  the  Steams  scholars'p 

In  Wabash  College. 41oOO 

2d  Pren  Ch.,  for  Wabash  CoUege    100^00 
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Newark,  N.  J.,  Ceotnl  Pr^ai  Ch.,  for 

tempomnr  echolarsbip  In  Ditto  $100  00 
South  Park  Prea.  Ch.,  tor  Waba«h 
College 55  00 

New  Bedford,  Maas.  North  Ch 85  00 

New  Britain,  CL,  South  Cong,  Ch. 

•ndSoc 17  00 

New  Cnnaan,  Ct,  in  full  to  conat. 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Williama, 
LM    ..........     .  .      27  72 

New    Fairfield,  Ct,  to   conat  Her. 

Aaron  B.  Petiera,  L.  M., 30  06 

Newbury,  Maaa. 20  10 

New  Huven,  Ct,  W.  8.  Cfaarnley,  for 
endowment  fund  lllinoia  Col* 

lege, 100  00 

CollegettCh 88  42 

Yale  College.  Prea.  Day,  •90; 
Prca.  Woolaey,  $'20 ;  Profeaaor 
Goodrich,  $'Ji ;  Prot.  Saliabury, 
$25;  Prof  Dana,  $5;  Prof  J. 
A.  Porter,  S5;  Prof  Gibbs,  $5  100  00 
Centre  Ch.,  Mra.  Saliabury,  $30; 
Wm.  Boatwick,  $20;  H.  White, 

$10 ;  othera,  $83 143  00 

TlmoUi>  Biahop,  $:20;  G.  Hallock, 
#10;  othera,  $13 42  00 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H 214.5 

letCh., 40  00 

2d  Ch.,  to  conat  KeT.  Wm.  Hua* 

aell,  L.M., 30  00 

From  membei^  of  Appleton 
Academy,  to  conat  E.  T.  Quim- 
bpy,L.M., 30  00 

New  London,  latCh 68  00 

2d  Ch., 51  00 

New  Pahz  Landing,  N.  Y.,  Lloyd  A, 
Milton  Cha.,  in  part  to  conat 
Hey.  Michael  K.  Liebenan,  L.BL       9  19 

Newport,  N  U  ,  in  full  to  conat,  Rev. 

lienry  Cumminga,  L.  M., 22  50 

Newton.  Maaa 31  38 

New  York  City,  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle,  $61  50 ;  for  endowment 
fund  111.  College,  Dea.  larael 
Mjnor,  $100;  Wm.  G.  Weat 
(bal.of$tOU).  $50;  J.  £.  Smith, 

$25  ;  coll.  $61, 23600 

13th  kt  Prea.  Ch.,  in  full  of 
$400    for    Burchard    achoIar< 

ahip  in  Wabaah  College, 265  00 

Madiaon  sq.  Prea.  Ch.,  L.  D.  Co- 
mon,  Z.  S.  Ely,  each  $100  for 
tempor.  acholarahipa  in  Wabaah 
Coll.  J.  C.  Baldwin,  $100 ;  G. 
n.  Pbelpa,  C.  Bulkley,  each 
$50;  W.  U.  Smith,  $25;  J. 
Slade,  W.  £.  Churchill,  each, 
$10;  othira,  $193,  of  which 
$400  for  Adams  acholarehip  in 

Wabaah  College, 656  00 

14th  at  Prea.  Ch.,  D.  Hoadley, 
$50;  W.  A.  Booth.  $15;  J.  H. 
Ranaom,  $3;   Collection,  $64 

81, 132  81 

Anaon  G.  Phelpa,  $500 ;  R.  Bige- 
low,  $25;  Ker.  Wm.  Patton, 
lor  CoU.  of  California,  $25; 
Rev.  J.  N.  Lewia,  $10;  A.  a 
Marvin,  $50 ;  Edward  Crary, 
$20 ;  Jamea  Wright  $15;  Rev. 
D.  P.  Noyea,  for  Ooll.  of  Call- 
fomia,  $10 ;  do.,  a  friend,  $25.    655  00 

Norfolk,  Ct.,  tor  Wabaah  Coll.,  Mra. 
Pettibone,  for  tempor.  acbolar* 
ahip,  $100 ;  col.  $70, 170  00 


Nortbamptos,  Maaa.,  letCh.  oTwMdi 
$30  to   conat    Dea.  John  P. 

Wmiaton,  L.  M. $42  67 

Edwarda  Ch.  of  which  •ao  to 
conat    Dr.  Lewla  B.  Hopkina, 

L.M., 36  66 

Northampton,  N.  H.,  Evang.  Ch.  and 

Society, 2150 

North  Andover.  Maaa., 16  61 

Northboro,  Maaa.,  Evang.  CIl  and 

Society, 19  78 

Northbridge,  Maaa.,  bequeat  of  Joaiah 
Spring  for  theological  pitrfea- 

aorthiplnlU  CoU., 2385  Si 

Northford,  Ct,  Mra.  M.  C. 1  00 

Norwalk,  Ct.,  lat  Ch..  of  which  $60 
to  conat  Miaa  Juliet  Betta  and 
Miaa  Harriet  Betta,  L.  Ma., . .. .      66  00 
South  Ch.,   to  conat  Dea.  Daniel 

H.  Naah,  L.  M.  $3, 30  00 

Norwich,  Ct .  legacy  of  Joaepb  Oiia, 
to  endowment  fund  tor  indi* 
gent  atudenta  in  Belolt  ColL, . .  2000  00 

lat  Ch.,  Rev.  H.  P.  Arma, 10$ 

2dCh., 41  55 

Main  at  Ch., 73  00 

North  Weymouth,  Maaa., 17  37 

Orange,  N.  J  ,  lat  Prea.  Ch.,  in  full 
of  $400  for  White  acholarriiip 
in  Wabaah  ColL,  $814  50;  C. 
M.  Saxcun,  $35;  A.  S.  Marvin, 

$100;C.R.  Day.  $:f7Sa SHOO 

2d  Prea.  Ch..  a  friend,  $10  50 ;  T. 
B.,  for  Coll.  of  Cnlifornia,  $10; 
S.  Baldwin,  lor  Coll.  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  conat  John  M. 
Baldwin,  L.  M.,  $30;  in  part  of 
$400  for  Crowell  acbolarahip 
in  Wnbaah  ColL.  M.  H  Bald- 
win, $100 ;  M  O  Halated,  $Mi 
Miaa  C.  Wynana,  $40;  A.  Pier- 
»on,   8.  Peck,  A.  Dodd.  each, 

$10 ;  others,  $99 369  50 

Oxford,  Maaa.,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Bo- 
de^       3100 

Pelham.N  H. 36  45 

Peppcrell,  Maaa..  a  baL  $;iO;  Ch.  and 

8ociety,$26, 46  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  lat  Prea.  Ch.,  lor 
Wabaah  CoU.,  Mra.  J.  K  Gem- 
mill,  for  per'nt  acbolarahip, 
$400;  othera,  $513,  of  which 
$400  for  the  Barnea  acholar- 

abip,  tndo 913  00 

3d  Prea.  Ch.,  in  full  of  $400  for 
the    Brainard    acholanhip   in 

W.ColU 40  00 

Calvary  Ch.,  of  which  $400  for 

the  Jftnkina   acbolarahip,  and 

$100  for  the  l.adiea'  temporary 

.  .^     acbolarahip  in  Wabaah  CoU.,..    557  00 

Rev.  A.  Barnes,  for  ColL  of  St 

Paul 5000 

Pine  Grove,    Pa.,   to  conat    Caleb 

Wheeler,  L.  BL 30  00 

Pittafleld,  Maaa.,  lat  Cong.  Ch. 46  S8 

PlainvUle,  Ct.to  conat  Wm.  Cowloa, 

L  M    .  .  34  tt 

Pleaaant  vijU^r,  N.  Y.,! !.".'.".'.!!  I .'  I .*      1 1  50 

Plymouth,  Maaa. 1156 

Plymouth,  Ct,  collection,  $7  75; 
Edwd.  Langdon,  bal.  to  conat 

himaeli;  L.  M.,  $10, 17  75 

Plymouth  HoUow,  Ct, SO  30 

Portland,  Ct,  lat  Ch., 13  00 

Porumouth,  N.  U.,  for  Wabaah  CoU,,    109  00 
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ProTjdence,  R.  I.,  for  la  ColL,  A.  G. 
Bantow,  AboerGay.  jr.«  L.  P. 
Child.  H.  N.  Slater,  £.  earring, 
ton,  Elisha  Dyer,  each,  $6u ; 
M.B.  Iref,  R.H.  Ires,  Benja- 
min White,  D.  Andrew!,  each 

•30,. f $480  00 

Beneficent  Ch^ 56  00 

Bicbmont  at  Ch.,  estate  of  John 
fl.  MaioD,  $113  50;  others,  $30    14S  50 

Central  Ch., 60  00 

HljfhstCh 44  63 

Randolph  Eaat,Maa0..in  part  to  const 

Dea.  Lmris  Whlicomb,  L.  U.,      34  80 
Reading,  Mass.,  Bethesda  Ch.  &  Soc , 
In  hill  to  const  Rer.  Thomas 

H.  Sweetacr,  L.  Mm 30  75 

Ridgefleld,  Ct,  collection 18  00 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  1  st  Fresh.  Ch., 85  00 

Rowley,  Mass.,  Cong.  Cb.  and  Soc., 
ofwhich$60tooonft  Charles 
Proctor,  M.  D.  Sb  Joseph  UaU,  . 

L.MSm :. 93  00 

Roxbary,  Ct, 8  00 

Mass.,  S.  H.  W., 5  00 

Baeo^    Me.,    to   const    Rct.    F.   B. 

Wheeler,  UM., 35  00 

^alern,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch..  fDr  Wabash 

CoU 30  00 

•'       Mass.,  Crombiest  Ch.  and 

Soc, 33  00 

Bf  hrook,  Ct ,  1st  Ch.  collection 33  00 

Bal.  to  const  Oxlas  K.  Kirtland, 

L.M. 7  00 

SVpn,Ct 6  00 

BlVeld,  ICasa.,  in  part  to  const  Rer. 

,  G.  K.  Hill,  L.M., 18  00 

SbW.Mass 3  00 

Shivtbunr,  Masa., 36  00 

Soofed,  Ct,  in  part  to  const   Rer. 

V.  Tallman,  L.  M., 15  00 

Boma  Ct,  for  Iowa  Coll., 31  00 

BoutKbington,  Mass 31  00 

8o««l»Vnpion.  Maas.,  (bal.), 3  00 

Southho,  Mass.,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  to 
^st,  Dea.  Webster  Johnston, 

^JUl, 30  00 

Bouthbi*,  Ct,  1st  Eccl.  Soc,  in  part 
^o<>nst,  ReT.  Jason  Atwater, 

^t, 12  63 

Sonth  D(J«ni,  Maas. 13  75 

South  Eginont,  Mass.,  J.  Bacon, ...        1  00 

South  Hady,  Mm,. ,,,,,      15  qo 

South  Mar^eld,  to  const.  Rer.  Ebe- 

-      ,."^"Mden.  L.M. 30  00 

Southold,  L  a  friend,  $5;  Ladies 
of  ^P*  Ch.  to  const  Rct. 
EphoT'hirtkcr,  L.M.,  $30, . . .      35  00 

8outhport,CI ; .TTT....      35  74 

BoutbReadiniJfiiii  *J_*""]|,.,^,      54  35 

SouthiDffton,  \^'       45  50 

^^^'^^^^'ui Ch., 14  36 

SdCh.,....^ ; 15  00 

Springfield,  MaigouthCh., 35  00 

IstCh., 11  43 

Stamford,  Ct,  lith.^ 53  00 

St  Johnsburg.  Vt  p^banks,  $  100 ; 

a*       •J^^' *^L^Ni^  Coll., 335  00 

Stockbridge,  Mass.^ ,.,      20  00 


Stoneham,  Mass., $15  51 

Suecasunna  Plains,  N.  J.,  (bal A 3  00 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch.  for  Wa- 

bash  Coll 66  00 

Tewskbury,    Mass.,  to  const   Dea* 

James  Bailey,  L.  M 30  00 

Tliompson,  Ct,  Wm.  H.  Mason,  Esq. 
to  const  himself,  L.M.,  $30; 
individuals,  In  part  to  const 
their  Pastor,  L.  M.,  $11  35, . .      41  35 

Topsfield,  Mass., 14  00 

Townsend,  Mnss., 40  00 

Torringford,  Ct, 5  69 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  34  Pres,  Ch.,  of  which 

$173  in  full  of  $400^  for  the 

Smalley  scholarship  in  Wabaah 

Coll.,  and  $100  by  Mr.  Her. 

rington  for  temporary  scholar- 

shipindo., 880  09 

Utica,  N.  v.,  1st  Pres.  Ch.,  for  Wabash 

Coll 116  00 

Upton,  Mass., .\ 30  70 

Uxbridge,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to 

const  Henry  Capron,  L.  M.,       45  00 
Vergennes,  Vt.  Miss  A.  £.  P.  Smith,       30  00 

Waflingford,  Ct. 44  50 

Warren,  Ct,  in  lull  to  const  Rer.  M. 

W.  Wakeman,  L.  M, 15  00 

Warren,  Mass 16  00 

Washington,  Ct, 30  38 

Waterbury,  Ct,  IstCh., 56  00 

8dCh. 94  00 

Watertown,  Mass 80  00 

Westburo,  Mass.,  Evang.  Cong.  Ch.         75  50 

West  Boylston,  Ch.  and  Society, 35  30 

West  Brookfi-ild,  Mass 1100 

Westbrook,  Ct, 6  00 

Westfield,  Maas.,  1st  Ch. 88  00 

Westminster,  Ct, 

West  Newbury,  Mass.,  to  const  Rer. 

David  Foster,  George  Uosum, 

Moses  Carr,  and  Tnoa.  Thur> 

low,  L.  Ms., 116  il5 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  G.  W.  Kaif. 

feu,  $5;  others,  $313, 7  18 

West  Winated 7  70 

Westville,  Ct,  in  part  to  const  Rer. 

a  L.  Willard,  L.  M 84  00 

Weymouth,  Mass., 19  63 

Whitneyville,  Ct 14  30 

Wilbraham,  Mass..  Rer.  J.  Bowers, . .       3  00 

Williamsburg.  Mass. 16  08 

Willimantic,  Ct,  baL  to  const  Rer, 

S.  G  Willard,  L.M, 10  85 

Wilmington,  Ct, 16  61 

Wlnchendon,  (X, 85  00 

Windsor,  Ct, 37  00 

Winsted,  Ct,  1st  Ch. 9  50 

Wobum,  Mass..  of  which  $60to  eonat 

John  R.  Kimball  &  Page  Eaton, 

Eeqrs.,  L.  Ms., 88  19 

Woodbridge,  Ct,  $10  60;  Dr.  Good 

hue,$l 11  60 

Woodbury,  Ct.  North  Ch.,  bal., 10  00 

Worcester,  Maas.,  Union  Ch.  Sl  Soc 

$38;  L  Washburn,  $100,....    183  00 
D.  Whiteomb,  to  const  himself 

and£nenM.Whitcomb,L.Ms.,     75  00 

34,687  31 
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Abbott,  Rar.  Jofeph,  Bererly,  Masf. 
Abbott,  Rer.  J.  J.,  Uxbridge,  HtM. 
Adama,  Rer.  A.  C,  Maiden,  Maia. 
Adama,  R^r.  Jobn  R.  Oortiain,  Me. 
Adams,  Rer.  G.  M.,  Conway,  Mats. 
Adanoa,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  Keene,  N.  U. 
Adama,  Joel,  Townaend,  MaM. 
Adama  Mrs.  Daniel,  Townaend,  Maaa. 
Adama,  Rev.  John  R.,  Gorbam,  Me. 
Adama,  Stephen,  Weal  Medwar,  Maaa. 
Adama,  Rev.  Darwin,  Dunatable.  Maaa. 
Adama,  Rer.  Nehemiah,  D.  D.,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Adama,  Dea.  Jonathan  8.,  Groton,  Maaa. 
Adama,  Beojamin,  Amherat,  Maaa. 
Adama,  Samuel,  Caatioe,  Me. 
AlUng,  laaac  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Allen,  Rer.  Ueni^,  Wa^land,  Maaa. 
Anderaon,  Francia  D.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
ABderaon,  Rer.  C,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 
Andrewa,  Rer.  D.,  Tirerton,  R.  L 
Anketell,  John,  New  Haren,  Ct. 
Anthony,  Rer.  Georse  N.,  Great  Falla,  M.  H. 
Appleton,  Hon.  WillUun,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Appleton,  Thomaa,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 
Arma,  Rer.  Clifford  8.,  Ridffebury,  N.  Y. 
Arma.  Rer.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct 
Armaby,  Rer.  L.,  Galena,  III 
Aahley,  Rer.  Samuel,  Northboro,  Maaa. 
Atwater,  Rer.  Lyman  H.,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Atwater,  Elihu,  New  Haren,  Ct 
Auatin,  Rer.  Darid  R.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
V      >r  H'      Tlowland,  Hadler,  Maaa. 
Avenll,  i(<v.  Jamea,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Bacon,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Eaaex,  Maaa. 
Bailey,  Den,  Jamea,  Tewkabury,  Maaa. 
Baldwin,  Moiea  H.,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin,  Rfit.  Theron,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Baldvsiii,  Mr^,  C.  W.,  "  »* 

1  a  Emily  C    "  »• 

oaiaww,  John  M.,  '*  " 

Baldwin,  Samuel  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Abraham  £.,  Cornwall,  Ct 
Ball,  Mra.  Noah,  Townaend.  Maaa. 
Barbour,  Jamea  G.,  Norwalk.  Ct 
Barrows,  Rer.  WUlia^^  Reikding,  Maaa. 
BuUard,  Rer.  Charlea  H.,  Rockville,  Ct 
'Barrett,  Joaeph,  New  Ipawich.N.  H. 
Batehelder,  Jonathan,  Maaon,  N.  H. 
Batcheller.Ezra.  Sen.,  North  Brookfield,  Maaa. 
Barrows,  Rer.  Homer,  Wareham,  Maaa. 
Baratow,  Rer.  Z.  S.,  D.D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Bamea,  Rer.  William,  Foxboro,  Maaa. 
Bange,  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Baker,  Rev.  L,  D.  D.,  Lancaster  City,  Fa. 
Bardwell,  Rer.  Horatio,  Oxford,  Maaa. 
Bartlatt,  Rer.  Samuel  C,  Mancheater,  N.  H. 


Baaaett,  B.  M^  BIrmingbam,  Ct» 
*Batea,  Rer.  Joahua,  D.  D.,  Dudley,  Maaiw 
Beard,  Dea.  A.  E,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Beecher,  Rer.  Wm.  H.,  South  Reading.  Maaa. 
Beecher,  Rer.  Edward,  D.  D.,  Oaleaborg,  IH. 
Benedict,  Rer.  Edward,  Bath,  N.  T. 
Benedict,  Jeaae  W.,  New  Yor^  City. 
Beane,  Rer.  Samuel,  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
Betta,  Miaa  Juliet,  Norwalk,  Ct 
BetU,  Miaa  Harriet.    *•  •* 

Bigelow,  Richard,  New  York  City. 
Biahop,  Timothy,  New  Haren,  Ct 
Biaaell,  Rer.  E.  a  S.  Greenwich,  Ct 
Biaaell,  Edward  C,  Norfolk,  Ct 
Bodwell,  Rer.  Joaeph  C,  Framingham,  M^ 
Botttell,  Jamea,  Leominater,  Maaa. 
Bouton,  Rer.  Nathaniel,  D.  D.,  Concord,  1^ 
Bond,  Rer.  Atran,  D.  D.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Boatwick,  WUliam,  New  Haren,  Ct 
Bowers,  Luke  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Buckingham,  Dea.  Wm.  A.,  Norwich,  C 
Bullock,  Rufus,  Royalston,  Maaa. 
Bullard,  Rer.  Ebeoexer  W.,  Royabtoii/<Mi. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  HariettN.,  *'  ** 

Buckingham,  Rer.  S.  G^  Springfield,  >•*• 
Bumham,  Rer.  A.  W.,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Bumham,  George,  Amherst,  Maas. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Masf 
Burgess,  Rer.  Ebenezer,  D.  D.,  DedhOi  Mass. 
Burgess,  Mrs.  Abigail  B.  *'»,** 

Buahnell,  Rer.  Wm.,  Newton  Cortf.  Mass. 
Bnshnell,  Rer.  George,  Worceater.""*' 
Burkhalter,  Charles,  New  York  Ct- 
Burke,  Edmond,  Conway,  Maaa. 
Bumham,  Dea.  Franda,  Eaaex,  lf> 
Bulkley,  Rer.  Edwin  A.,  Groton-i"*. 
Butler,  Hon.  Thomaa  B^  NorwaJ.J;*- 
BuahnelU  Rer.  Jackaon  J.,  Belo  ^^-^  , 
Blodget  Bav.  Conatantine,  Pai»»c«et  R  L 
Blackington,  WilUam,  North  /una,  Maaa. 
Blackler,  Mrs.  MaiyJ-t  MarbJ««lt  Mass. 
•Blackler,  Miss  Lucia,  _,       ^  ** 

Blagden,  Rer.  G.  W.,  D.  D.,  »^  *"^ 
Blanchard,  Rer.  Amos,  Merl«nt  «•**• 
BUnn,  Rer.  Henry  G.,  Tecu*«»»  ™<*« 
Braman,  Rer.  Isaac,  Georg^T".  «*^ 
Biscoe,  Rer.  Thomas  C,  ^^"•^'•^^  „ 
Brown,  Captain  Eleaier,  j'yP^"**.  '*•  "• 
♦Brown,  Ebenexer,  RlnK*'l\^A^ 
Brace,  Rer.  Jonathan,  M«>rd,  Ct 
Brainerd,  Rer.  D.  8.,  Lj®»  ^\, 
Brainerd,  Rer.  T.  O.,  W^J^}i»»- 
Bradford,  Rer.  James.f™eg,  Maaa 
Breed,  Rer.  WUliamJ<»J^  Haren.  Conn. 
Brickett  Harry,  Merry's  **•?•« 
Briggs,  Rer.  WiUiam-  Princeton,  Mass. 
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Brooki,  Rer.  A.  L.,  Cbicaro,  111. 
Brown,  Luke  M.,  Boiron,  Mass. 
Brown,  Mr*.  Cynthiis  Rlnge,  N.  H. 
Brownell,  Dea.  Stephen  C.  Milford,  Maaa. 
Brlgham.  Rmr.  C.  A.  O.,  Enfield.  Ct. 
Bryant,  Dea.  Aaron.  South  Reading,  Maaa. 
Capen,  Mrs.  Edmund  M.,  Praminsham.  Maaa. 
Capron,  William  C,  Uxbridge,  Maaa. 
Capron,  Henrr,  "  " 

Carr  J.  C,  Weat  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Carr,  Moaea,  »•  " 

Carrington,  Edward,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Carrinvton,  Mra.  Loranio,  "  " 

Carrutberc,  Rer.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Carpenter,  Daniel,  Foxboro,  Maaa. 
Carpenter,  Rer.  Eber,  Southbridge,  Maaa. 
Carpenter,  Kbonexer,  Colcbeater,  Ct. 
Carter,  Calvin  H.,  Waterbury,  Ct 
Cady,  Rev.  Daniel  R.,  Weat  Cambridge,  Ma-a. 
Cady,  Mra  Harriet  S..  "  " 

Gary,  Rev.  Lorenso,  Webater,  Maaa. 
Colt,  Samuel,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Conner,  Abel,  Henniker,  N.  B.  • 

Colburn,  Rev.  M.  M.,  South  Dedham,  Maaa. 
Cole.  Mra.  Sarah  J.,  Uxbridge,  Maaa. 
Condit.  Rev.  Jona.  B.,  D  D.,  Auburn,  N.  T. 
Cone,  Ephraim,  Oeneaee,  N.  Y. 
Collina,  Rev.  G.  S.,  New  Oermantown.  N.  J. 
Collins,  Truman  D.,  Cortlandvi^le,  N.  Y. 
Cole,  Seth  B.,  Prattaburr.  N.  Y. 
Colton,  T.  G.,  Monaon,  Maaa. 
Cordlny,  Rev. Christopher  M.,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Cowlea,  Rev.  Augustus  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Cook,  Rev.  Sylvester,  Wantage,  N.  J. 
Coe,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  Danbury,  Ct 
Cowles,  William,  Plainville,  Ct 
Cumminga,  Rev.  Benry,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Cutter»  Setb,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Cutter,  Mist  Abiab,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Chi*pmaa,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Ellington,  Ct 
ChampHn,  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct, 
Champlin,  Charles  C,  Eaaex,  Ct 
Cheater,  Rev.  Charles  U.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Cheever.  Rev.  Henry  T.,  Jewett  City,  Ct 
Choate,  David,  Essex,  Mass. 
Child,  Rev.  Willard,  D.  D.,  Castleton,  Vt 
Chapin,  Rev.  Aaron,  D.  D.,  Beloit  Wis. 
Chickering,  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Chipman,  Rev.  R.  Manning,  Guilford,  Ct 
Chipman,  Mra.  Mary  iiarriiton,  **  " 

Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Masa. 
Clark,  Rev.  Benj.  F.,  North  Chelmsford,  Maaa. 
Clark,  WlUiam  Thomaa,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Clift,  Rev.  William,  Stonington  Pomt,  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Clinton,  Ridgefi*ild.  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clark,  Rev.  Sereno  D.,  Sunderland,  Maas. 
Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Uuntinadon,  Providence,  R.  1. 
Clark,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  Auburndale,  Muss. 
Clark,  Rev.  Rufus  W.,  D.D  ,  East  Boston.Maas. 
Clark,  Rev.  P.  K.,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  B.,  South  Efjremont,  Masa. 
Clements,  Moaea,  Worcester,  Maea. 
*Crowell,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.,  Essex,  Mass. 
Crosa,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  Weat  Boylscon,  Masa. 
Craig,  Rev.  Wbeelock,  New  Bedford,  Masa. 
Crane,  Rev.  Jamea  B.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Lewis  F.,  Wbitin8ville,Maaa. 
Condit,  Mrs.  Marv,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Crary,  Edward,  New  York  City. 
Crawford,  Rev.  Robert,  North  Adams,  Mas. 
Creaay,  Albert  F.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Crump,  William  C,  Esq.,  New  London,  Ct 
Currier,  WUliam  J.,  Belleville,  Mbm. 
Curtis,  Rev.  Wm.  B.,  Huntington,  Ct 
Curti*,  Albert,  Eaq.,  Worcester,  Maaa. 
Cushing,  Rev.  Christopher,  N.Brookfleld,Mais 


*Cutler,  Rev.  Lyman,  Newton  Comer,  Maaa. 
Cutler,  Rev.  Ebeneier,  Worceater,  Maaa. 
Cutter,  Stephen,  Esq.,  Winrheater,  Maaa. 
Dana,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  MarblehiMd,  Mass. 
Davis,  John,  Methuen,  Maaa. 
Damon,  Dea.  Edaar,  Reading,  Maaa. 
Dana,  Mra.  Hennetta,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 
Dana,  Mlsa  Anna  H.,  '*  " 

Dana,  Miaa  Sarah  E.,  "  " 

Dame,  Mra.  Eliza  £.,  Wayland,  Masa. 
Dashiell,  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Jr.,  Stockbridge,  Maat. 
Davidson,  Dea.  William,  Lowell,  Masa. 
Day,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Day,  Aaron,  Weat  Springfield,  Maaa. 
Day,  Dea.  Albert,  Boston,  Maaa. 
Day,  Rev.  P.  B.,  Hollis,  N.  H 
Day.  Rev.  S.  Milla,  Hammondaport,  N.  Y. 
De  Foreat  Eraatua  L.,  Watertown,  Ct 
Dexter,  Rev.  H  M.,  Boston,  Maaa. 
Diehe,  Rev.  George,  Easton,  Pa. 
Dimmick,  Rev.  L.F.,  D.D.,Newburyport,Maae. 
Dickioaon,  Rev.  Joel  L.,  Plainville,  Ct 
*Dickinaon,  Rev.  Charlea,  Birmingham,  Ct 
Dickinaon,  Rev.  Erastns,  Colchester,  Ct 
Dickinson,  Miaa  Caioline,  Templeton,  Maas. 
Dill,  Rev.  Jamea  H.,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 
Doe,  Bev.  Franklin  B.,  Lancaster,  Masa. 
Doud,  Dea.  Job,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Dodge,  W.  A.,  Winchester,  Maaa. 
Downee,  Rev  Charlea  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Dowse,  Rev.  Edmund,  Sherbum,  Maaa. 
Duffield,  Rev.  George,  iun.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dunning,  Rev.  Richard,  Huron,  N.  Y. 
Dunham,  Rev.  H.  R.,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y. 
Dwight,  Rev.  Edward  S.,  Amherat,  Maas. 
DwightRev  WilUamT.,  D.D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Eaton,  Rev.  Horace,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Eaion,  Page,  Eaq.,  Wobum,  Masa. 
Eaton.  Thomaa,  Fitcbburgh,  Maaa. 
Edgell,  Rev.  John  Q.  A.,  Andover,  Masa. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Rocheater,  N.  Y. 
Edwards,  Mra.  Francia  S.         «•  ** 

Ellis,  Charlea,  Uxbridge,  Maaa. 
Eldridge,  Rev.  Azariah,  New  Bedford,  Maaa 
*Elli8,  Rov.  John  M.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
El  wood.  Rev.  D.  M.,  Southborough,  Maas. 
Emerson,  Rev.  Brown,  Montague,  Maas. 
Emerson,  Rev.  A ,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
*Emeraon,  Rev.  John  E.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beloit  Wia. 
Emery,  L.  A.,  West  Newbury,  Masa. 
Everett  Mrs.  Dolly,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
^Farwell,  Dea.  Abel,  Fitcbburgh,  Masa. 
Farnham,  Dea.  Jedediah,N()rth  Andover,Mass. 
Farrar,  Samuel,  Andover,  Masa. 
Ferris,  Dea.  Stephen  K.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Ferris,  Stephen  G.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Feaaenden,  Rev.  Thomaa  K.,  Ellington,  Ct 
Feseenden,  Mrs.  N.  C,  ••  " 

Field,  J.,  West  Cambridge.  Maaa. 
Fitz,  Jesse  R.,  Candia,  N.  H. 
Finley,  Samuel,  Aoworth,  N.  H. 
Fieke,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Newburyport,  Masa. 
Fiu,  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipawich,  Mass. 
*Fi8ke,  Rev.  Eliaha,  Wrentham,  Masa. 
Flake,  Revi  John,  D.  D.,  New  Braintree,  Masa. 
Flake,  John  P.,  Lowell,  Masa. 
Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  New  York  City. 
Foot,  George,  Esq.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Foster,  Rev.  Davis,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ford,  Thomaa  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Foster,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Lowell,  Mnas. 
Foaler,  Mra.  Catherine  P.  "  " 

Fowler,  Rev.  P.  H.,  D.  D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
"Foster,  Rev.  Thomaa,  Andover.  Maaa. 
Fox,  Rev.  WUliam  A.,  Ogden,  N.  Y. 
Furman,  Rev.  Charlea  £.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 
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Flefioher,  Exr»  W^  Prorldcnce,  R.  1. 
French,  Jonathan,  Aozbury,  Maia. 
French,  Jonathan,  Braintree,  Mam. 
Frothingbain,  Mrs.  D.  T..  Danveri,  MnM. 
Fnrbfr.  Rev.  D.  L.,  Newton  Centre,  Maes. 
Gaffe,  Abel,  Pelham,  N.  H 
Qafe,  Rev.  Wakefield,  Rockport,  Mesa 
6«7,  Abner,  jr.,  Proridence,  fi.  I. 
Gefston,  Rer.  Maltby,  Albion,  Mich. 
Gilbert,  ReT.  Lyman,  D.D.,  W.  Newton,  Maas. 
GUbert,  Rer.  E.  R.,  Wallingford,  Ct 
Goldsmith,  Rev.  Alfred,  ttonth  Ablnffton,Ma8a. 
Goldamith,  Rev.  Benjamin  M.,  Bellona,  N.  Y. 
•Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew  D..  Uollis,  N.  H. 
•Gordon,  Mrs.  Charlotte  8.,      "       " 
Gutt,  Dea.  Jabez  R.,  Rockport,  Maaa. 
Goodman,  Rev.  Reuben  8.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Goodrich,  R«;v.  Wm.  H.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Goodwin,  WUliam,  Belleville  Maaa. 
Goodwin,  Dea.  Alfred,  Weat  Ameabury,  Maaa 
Gould,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  Biddeford,  Me. 
Guemaey,  Rev.  Jeaae,  Woodbridge,  Ct. 
Gravea,  Rufoa  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gravea,  Rev.  Nathaniel  D  ,  Allen'a  Grove,  Wia. 
Grant,  John,  New  York  City. 
Greely,  Rev.  8.  &  N.,  Great  Barrlngton,  Maaa. 
Greely,  Hon.  Eliphalet,  Portland,  Me. 
•Greenleaf,  Mra.  Mary,  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Gregg,  Rev.  Hiram,  Youngatown,  N.  Y. 
Grigga.  Rev.  Leverett,  Brlatul,  Ct 
GuHiver,  Rev.  John  P..  Norwich,  Ct 
Hale,  Hun.  K.  J.  M..  Haverhill,  Maaa. 
Hale,  Mra.  Sarah  W.,  Newbur^port,  Maaa. 
Hale,  Joahua,  Belleville,  Maaa. 
Hale,  Joaeph,  Rowley,  Maaa 
Hall,  Kev.  E.  Edwin,  GuiUord,  Ct 
Hall,  Rev.  Gordon,  Northampton,  Maaa.* 
Halatead,  M.  O.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Halatead,  Knoa  J.,     *• 
-HnmMet,  Mra.  Sarah,  Pelbam,  N.  H. 
Hamilton,  R<)v.  Laureotuie,  Uvid,  N.  Y. 
Hartwell,  Jpptha  R.,  Groton,  Maaa. 
Hanwell.  Mra.  Betaey.    *•  •* 

Hawka,  Rev.  T.  P.,  Weat  Spring6eld,  Maaa. 
Hawkea,  Eliaha  a,  M.  D.,  North  Adama,  Maaa. 
•Haien,  Rev.  Norman.  Atkinaon,  N.  H. 
Hazen.  Mra.  Martha  V.,        '*  ** 

Hay,  Rev.  PhUip  C,  D  D ,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Bayden,  S.  D..  Braintree,  Mass. 
Hasringa,  Rev.  Paraona,  Manliua,  N.  Y. 
Harria,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Hanford,  Thomaa  C,  Norwalk,  CL 
Hamilton,  Rev.  D.  H.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Harding,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Long  Meadow,  Maaa. 
Havena,  H.  P.,  E^q.,  New  London,  Ct. 
Hawley.  Rev.  Charlea,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
Heard,  6.  W.,  Ipawicb,  Maaa. 
Heck,  Rev.  J.,  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 
Hildreth.  E.  A.,  Groton,  Maaa. 
Hill,  Aaa,  Athol,  Maaa. 

Hitchcock,  Rev.  Calv.,  D.D.,  Wrentham,  Maaa. 
Hitchcock,  Cbarlea  P.,  Hadley,  Maaa. 
Higglna,  Dea.  Timotfay,  Southingtun,  Ct. 
Hincka,  John  W.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Hogarth,  Rev.  William,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Holley,  Alexander  L.,  SalUbury,  Cl 
Horton  Rev.  Francia,  Weat  Cambridge,  Maaa 
Hoaum  George,  Weat  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Howe,  Joaeph,  Eaq.,  Methuen,  Maaa. 
Howard,  Mra.  Esther,  Acworth,  N.  H. 
Hoaford,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Hudaon,  Ohio. 
Uoaford,  Mra.  Mary  £.  » 

Hoaford,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.,  Haverhill,  Maaa. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Falmouth,  Maaa. 
Hooper,  Mra.  Harriet,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 
Hooper,  Miaa  Hannah,  •  *• 


Hopkina,  Rev.  Mark,  D.  D.,  WfllkmatDwa,  Msl 
Hopkina,  Lewia,  M.  D.,  Nonhampcon,  Maaa. 
Hoppin,  Rev.  Jamea  M.,  Salem,  Maaa 
Hough,  Rev.  Lent  S.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Hoyt,  Jamea  Phillipa,  Weat  Coventry,  N.  T. 
Hoyt,  Ezra,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Hall,  Rev.  Joseph  a.  South  Reading.  Maaa 
•Hubbard,  Rev.  O.  G.,  Leominater,  Maaa. 
Hubbard,  E.  G.,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Hubbeli.  Lorenzo,  Nurwicb,  Ct. 
Hurd,  Cbarlea.  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Hutter,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Phihidelphta,  Pa. 
•Humphrey,  Rev.  John,  Clinton.  N.  Y. 
Hurlbat,  Samuel,  Winchester,  Ct. 
•Hurlbut,  Rev.  it.  L.,  Castile.  N.  Y. 
Hunt,  Rev.  Daniel,  Pomfret,  Ct. 
Huggina,  Rev.  Morrison,  Havana,  N.  Y. 
Hyde,  Rev.  WUliam  A.,  Weathrook,  Ct. 
Ide,  Rev.  Jacob,  D.  D.,  Weat  Medway,  Maaa. 
Ide.  Mra.  Marr  E., 

Ingalla,  Dea.  Joaeph  F.,  Methuen,  Masa. 
Jackaon.  Rev.  C.  VV.,  Lincoln,  Maaa. 
Jamea,  Rev.  Horace,  Worceater,  Maaa. 
Jenkina,  Rev.  A.,  Fiuwilliam.N.  H. 
Jennings,  Rev.  laaac,  Beimlngton,  Vb 
Jesnp,  Rev.  H.  G.,  Stanwieh.  Ct 
Jewett  Rev.  William  R.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Jewett  Rev.  Leonard,  HoIlia,N.  H. 
Johnaon,  Dea.  Joaeph,  Boaton,  MaaaL 
Johnaon,  George,  Bradford,  Maa^ 
Johnaon.  Den.  Webater,  Soutbboro,  MaasL 
Jonea,  Rev.  E.  C,  Southington,  Cr. 
Jonea,Rev.  Warren  G.,  Hartlbrd,  Ct 
Jonea,  Frederick,  Boaton.  Maaa. 
Jndd,  Rev.  Gid.  N.,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  K.  Y. 
Judd.  Dea.  Morton,  New  Britain,  Ct 
Judaon,  Jamea,  jr.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Kelley,  Rev.  George,  Haverhill.  Mass 
Kellogff,  Rev.  E.  M.,  Maaon  VUlage,  N.  H. 
Kendall,  Rev.  Henry,  Eaat  BloomUdd,  9.  Y. 
Kendall.  Mra.  Sophronia,  »  ** 

KendaU,  Rev.  S.  C.  Webater,  Maaa. 
Kellogg,  N.  O.,  Vernon,  Ct 
Kellogg,  Rev.  Lewis,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
KimbHil,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Ipswich,  Masa. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Moaes.  Weatherafleki,  Vt 
Kimball.  Nisa  Ellen  Maria,  Claremont  N.  H. 
Kimball,  John  R.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
King,  General  Beigamin,  Ablngton,  Maaa. 
King,  Rev.  Kufus,  Jameatown,  a.  J. 
Kingman,  Abner,  Boaton.  Masa. 
Kinney,  Rev.  Ezra  D.,  Darien,  Ct 
Kirk,  R*iv.  E.  N.,  D.  D.,  Boaton.  MnM. 
Kirtland,  Dea.  Oxiaa  K.,  Saybrook.  Ct 
Kittredge,  Alfred,  Eaq.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Kniffln,  George  W.,  West  Stockbridge,  Msas 
Knox,  Rev.  William  R,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Knapp,  Rev.'J.O,.  Niagara  City,  N.  Y. 
Knight  Dea.  Daniel,  Portamonth,  N.  H. 
Langdon,  Edward,  Plymouth.  Ct 
Lawrence,  Rev.  £.  A.,  Eaat  Windaor,  Ct 
Lawrence,  Mra.  Margaret  W.,        **       ** 
Lawrence,  Dea.  Curtia,  Grolon,  Maaa. 
Lamaon,  Nathaniel,  Bhelbume  Falla,  Maas^ 
Lapaley,  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
•Lathrop,  S.  Pearl,  ^L  D.,  Madiaon,  Wia. 
Law,  \VilUam,  Cheshire,  Ct 
Law,  WillUm,jr.,    •• 
Law,  John  Elliot,     «*        " 
Lathrop,  Hollister,  Brockport  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Learned,  Rev.  Robert  C,  Canterbury,  Ct 
Leavitt  Rev.  Jonathan.  Providence,  R.  L 
Leavitt  David,  Great  Barrlngton,  " 
Lefavour,  Amos,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Lewis.  Dea.  Oliver,  Southington,  CL 
Lewis,  William  K^  Norwalk,  Ct 
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Leete,  ReT.  T.  A.,  Wlndaor,  CL 
Linfley,  Rer.  J  H.«  D.  D..  Greenwich,  Ct 
Little,  Deo.  Nathanirl.  Newbury,  Mma. 
Little,  Joftliih,  Eoq.,  Newburyport,  Ma»i. 
Locke,  William  D  ,  New  Ipiwich,  N.  a 
Lockwood,  Rer.  Peter,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
Lockwood,  William  8..  Norwich,  Ct 
Logan,  Mk«  Mary  E.,  Waahington,  Ct 
*Lord.  Katbnniel,  jr.,  Eaq.,  Ipewlch,  Mass. 
Lord,  Rer.  Edward,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
.  fioveU,  John,  2d.,  Beverly,  Maai. 
Low,  G.  8^  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Foughkeepale,  N.  Y. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Ephraim,  Waahlngton,  Ct 
Lyman,  Reorjre  Richarda,        •*  " 

Lyman,  Rev.  George,  Sutton,  Maaa. 
McCall,  Rev.  Salmon,  Old  Saybrook,  Ct 
McCoUora,  Rev.  J.  T..  Bradford,  Maaa. 
McLean,  Rev.  Charlea  B.,  CoUinaville,  Ct 
Mallory.  Mra.  Charles,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Manning,  Rev.  Jacob  M  ,  Medford.  Maaa. 
Martin,  Rev.  Charles,  New  York  City. 
*Mar8h«  David,  Haverhill.  Masa. 
Marvin,  Rev.  Sylvanua  T.,  Jameatown,  N.  Y. 
Marvin,  ReT.  I^  P.,  Medford,  Maaa. 
Maaon,  William  H.,  Esq.,  Thompson,  Ct 
Mattoon.  Rev.  Charlps  N..  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Magill,  Rev.  S.  W.,  Waterbury,  Ct 
MaUier,  Rev.  WilUam  L.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Means.  Rev.  John  O.,  East  Medway,  Mass. 
MeUrnieL  Mrs.  Betsey,  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
Merrill,  Waahington,  Methuen,  Maaa. 
Merwin,  Rev.  8.  J.  M.,  i^outhport,  Ct 
Miller,  Rev.  Jacob  G.,  Harwinton,    *< 
Miles,  Rrv.  Jamea  B.,  Chnrleatown,  Maaa. 
Miltmore,  Dea.  And'w  W.,  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
Moen,  Philip  L.,  Worcester.  Maqa. 
Moore,  Rev.  George,  Andover,  Mass. 
Moore,  Rev.  James  D.,  Clinton.  Ct 
Mordough,  Rev.  James.  Hamilton,  Maaa. 
Monroe,  Rev.  Nathan,  Bradford.  Masa. 
Morons.  Rev.  Thomas,  Pepperell,  Maaa. 
Mone,  Kev.  Jaaon,  Brimfirld,  Masa. 
Mowry,  Richard  D  .  Uzbridge,  Masa. 
Mnnson,  Rev.  Fred'k,  East  Windsor,  Ot 
Murdoch,  Rev.  David,  New  Milford.  Ct 
Murray,  Rev.  James  O.,  DMnvers,  Masa. 
McGee,  Rev.  Jonathan.  Greenfield,  N.  H. 
McGee,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.  "  «• 

McHarg,  Rev.  Wm  N.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Naah,  Dea.  E.  T.,  Hinsdale,  Masa. 
Nash,  Dea.  Daniel  R.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Naaon,  Rev.  Ellas,  Natitk,  Mass. 
Neill,  Rev.  HHnry.  Detroit  Mich. 
Neill,  Mrs.  Lucy  H.,    " 
Nelson,  Jonathan  H.,  Shrewsbury,  Maaa. 
*Newhall,  Rev.  G.  H .  Walpole,  Mass. 
Noyes,  Rev.  Jamea,  Higganum.  Ct 
Noyea,  a  C,  West  Newburv,  Maaa. 
Northmp,  Rev.  B.  P.,  Griawold,  Ct 
•Oknated,  Rev.  Wnx,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Orcott  Rev.  John.  Hartford.  Ct 
Osgood,  Rev.  Sam'l,  D.  D.^  Sprinrfield,  Mass. 
Packard.  Rev.  D.  T.,  Campello,  Mass. 
Page.  Rev.  Benjamin  8.,  Durham  Centre,  Ct 
Paine,  Rev.  Albert  North  Adama,  Maes. 
Paine,  Dea.  L.,  East  Randolph,  Maaa. 
Palmer.  G.  £.,  M.  D.,  Stunintrton,  Ct 
Partridgp,  Rev.  George  C,  Greenfield,  Masa. 
Park,  Kev.  Calvin  E.,  West  Boxford,       " 
Parker,  Harrison,  Wlncheater,  " 

Parker,  Rev.  Henry  £.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Parsons,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Paraon«^  Rev.  Isaac,  Enat  Haddam,  Ct 
Packard.  Rev.  Levi,  Woonsocket  R  i. 
Pattengill.  Rev.  Horatio,  Homellsville,  N.  Y. 
Peck,  Gilbert  H.,  Lenox,  Mass. 


Perkins,  Rev.  J.  T.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Perkins.  Samuel  H.,  Eaq ,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Peck,  George  O.,  Lenox,  Masa. 
Pelfera,  Rev.  Aaron  B.,  New  Fairfield,  Ct. 
Perry,  Rev.  G.  B.,  D.  D.,  Grovelnnd,  Masa. 
Perry,  Rev.  Albeit,  Sioughton,  Maaa. 
PettengJiL  Rev.  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct 
Pieraon,  Rev.  George,  Florida,  N.  Y. 
Pienon,  Rev.  Job,  Pittsford,         " 
Pierson,  Wm.,  M.  D..  Orange,  N.  J. 
Pieraon,  Miss  Catharine  H.,  Richmond,  Maaa. 
Pieraon,  Misa  Elizabeth,  '•  •< 

Pickard,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  Groveland,         <* 
Pike,  Rev.  John,  Rowley,  " 

Pickett.  Rev.  Aaron.  Sandlsfield,  <« 

Pinneo,  J.  B ,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Pinneo,  Mrs.  Eliza  L.,     *• 
Pinneo,  Timothy  8.,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Piatt  Rev.  Dennis,  South  Norwalk.  Ct 
Plunket  Charles  H..  Hinsdale,  Masa. 
Poor,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Poor,  Mra.  Susan  B.,  '<  '* 

Poor,  Miss  Mary  A.,  "  •* 

Poor,  Alfred,  Grovehmd,  Maaa. 
*Pond,  Rev.  Freeton,  Boston,  Maas. 
Powera.  Rev.  Dennia,  South  Abington,  Maas. 
Porter,  Rev.  Noah,  D.  D.,  Farmington,  Ct 
Porter,  P.  H..  Newprk,  N.  J.< 
Porter,  Dea.  John.Townsend,  Masa. 
Potman,  Rev.  L  W.,  D,  D.,  Middleboro',  Mass. 
Phelps,  Aneott  G.,  New  York  City. 
Phillips,  Dea.  Rnfus  B.,  Fltzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Phillips,  Rev.  John  C,  Methuen,  Masa. 
Prentiss,  Rev.  George  L.,  D.  D.,  New  York 

City. 
Price,  iSaniel,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Price,  Mra.  Charity,  "       " 
Prince,  Rev.  John  M.,  Georgetown,  Maaa. 
Proctor  Charles,  M.  D.,  Rowley,  Ma^a. 
Quimby.  Charlea  T.,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Ray,  Rev.  John  W.,  New  York  City 
Raymond,  John  M.,  Kent  Ct 
Reed,  Rev.  F.  A.,  Coba-aett  Maaa. 
*Reed,  Mrs.  WilHam.  Marblehead,  Masa 
Reevee,  Mias  Ellen.  Wayland,  Masa. 
Reld,  Rev.  Lewis  H.,  Fayetteville,  N.' Y. 
Renshaw,  Rev.  Chas.  S.,  Richmond,  Maaa. 
Richarda,  Rev.  Cynia  S.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Richards,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Eaaton,  Pa. 
Richardson,  William  F.,  Boston,  Maas. 
Rich,  Rev.  Alonzo  B.,  Beverly,  Maaa. 
Rigga,  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  Seely  Creek,  N.  Y 
Robert  Christopher  R.,  New  York  City. 
Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  S.,  Cheshire,  Ct 
*  Robbins.  Rev.  Francis  L.,  Enfleld,  Ct 
Robbins,  Den.  Richard  A..  Wethersfleld,  Ct 
Robinson.  Rev.  Reuben  T.,  Winchester,  Maaa. 
Robinaon,  Mra.  Clara,  "  « 

Rockwell,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Britain,  Ct 
Rogera,  Rev.  Stephen,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
Roberts,  Rev.  Jacob,  East  Medway.  Masa. 
Ropes,  Rev.  William  Ladd,  Wrentham,  Maas. 
Ropes,  Wm.,  Boaton,  Mass. 
Ropes,  Joseph  8.,  *' 

Roaaiter,  Walter  K-,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rowe,  Rev.  Elihu  T.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Ruasell,  Rev.  Ezekiel,  East  Randolph,  Ma»f. 
Ruaaell,  Rev.  William,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Sabin,  Rev.  Lewis,  Templeton,  Mass. 
Saiybnry,  Prot  E.  S.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Sallsburr,  Mrs.  Abby,  "  " 

Sabin,  Mrs.  Mary,  FitEwilliam.  K.  H. 
Sanford,  Rev.  David,  Medway  Village,  Mass. 
Sanford,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Boylston  Centre,  Mass. 
Savage,  Rev.  William  T..  FrankUn.  N.  H. 
Seelye,  Rev.  Samuel  1'.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
SeMiona,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Melrose,  Haas. 
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*  9lke«,  Rf>T.  Oren,  Bedibrdf  Maaa. 
BimoDf,  AWan.  South  Boaton,  Maat. 
Southgate,  ReT.  Robert,  Ipswich. Maaa. 
Bonth worth,  Edward,  Weat  Springfield,  Masa. 
Setiermerhorn,  Jacob  M.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Beudder,  M.  d.,  GrantriUe,  Ma«a. 

Shelden,  Rer.  Luther  U.,  Weatboro,  Maaa. 
Shelden,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  "  '* 

Shelton,  G.  W.,  Birmingham,  Ct, 
Bhepard,  Rev.  Samuel  N.,  Madiaon,  Ct 
ShermNQ,  Rer.  Charlea  S..  Naugatuck,  Ct. 
Blocnm,  Hiram,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Bmirh,  Cynia  P.,  Eaq.,  Brouklyn,  N.  T. 
Smith,  Rev.  Charlea,  Roaton.  Maaa. 
Street,  R<»v.  Owen  N.,  Anaonia,  Ct 
Steama,  Rev.  Wte.  A.,  D.  D ,  Amherat»  Maaa. 
Stirlinff,  Dea.  Georce,  Brixreport,  Ct 
Stone,  ReT.  A.  L.,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Smith,  Capt  Nathaniel,  Newbnryport,  Maaa. 
Smith,  Mra.  MitrU  £.,  Ma«on  Village,  N.  H. 
Smith,  Rev.  Albert,  Godfrey,  liL 
Smith,  Hon.  Albert,  Hartford,  Ct 
Smith,  Jamea  O.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Smith,  Rev.  Charlea,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Smith,  Rer.  Joaeph  Few,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Smith,  Rer.  Mataon  Meier,  Brookline,  Maaa. 
Smith,  Norman,  M.  D.,  Groton,  Maaa. 
Smith,  Nathaniel  B.,  Eaq.,  Woodbury,  Ct 
SnelI,Rev.  Thoa.,  D.D.,  North  Brookneld,  Maaa 
Spauldiog,  Miiea,  M.  D .  Groton,  Maaa. 
Spaulding,  Rev.  8.  J.,  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
Spencer,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Steele,  Rer.  John,  Chatham,  N.  H. 
Stone,  Rev.  Rollin  S.,  EaathampCon,  Maaa. 
Stone,  Dea.  Oliver,  Danbury,  Ct 
Btorer,  Dea.  Woodbury,  Portland,  Me. 
Storm.  Rev.  Richard  8.,  D.  D.,  Braintree, 

Maaa. 
Storra,  Rer.  H.  M..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Stork,  Rev.  T.,  Pbtladelphia,  Pa. 
Stronff,  Rev.  Stephen  C.  Southampton,  Maaa. 
St  John,  Dea.  George,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Stuart,  Edward  P.,  »•  " 

Swan,  Dea.  William,  Portland,  Me. 
Swain.  Rev.  L.  Proridence,  R.  I. 
Sweetzer,  Rev.  Scith,  D.  D.,  Worceater,  Maaa. 
Sweetzer,  D*a.  Thomaa  H.,  Reading,  Maaa. 
Swin  T?   .    r  "    -      1.  lladley.  Mm 
Taylor.  Kov.  iiutus,  Monciieater.  Mnaa. 
Taylor,  liev.  Jereminh.  Wenham,  Maaa. 
Ta?lor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,        •«  •' 

*if  nylor.  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Mancheater,  Maaa. 
Taylor,  Mra.  Mary,  *•  •• 

Tnylor,  Rev.  Lnihrop,  FrnAclatown,  N.  H. 
T,.,:    ■.'     !i    '   .-     .'.    ,    .    ■•:  Dn,  Ct 

Terry,  nx-r.  j.  c".,  tiuuUi  VV^mouth,  Maaa. 
Tenney.  Rev.  Leonard,  Jartrey,  N.  U. 
Tarry.  Henry,  Plymouth,  Ct 
TempK  Dea.  Charlea  P.,  Princeton,  Maaa. 

*  Tenney,  Hon.  John,  Methuen,  Maaa. 
Todd,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  Pittatield,  Maaa 
ToUman.  Rer.  Richard,  Tewkeabury,  Maaa. 
Towne,  Rev.  Joaeph  H.,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Tower,  Levi,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Townaend,  Rev.  Thomaa  R.,  Dunmore,  Pa. 
Tobey,  Rev.  Alvan,  Durham.  N.  H. 
Tucker  Rev.  Mark,  D.  D.,  Wetherafield,  Ct 
Turner,  Rev.  J  W.,  Andover,  Maaa. 
Tucker  Rev.  J.  T.,  Hollbton,  Maaa. 
Thacher,  Rev.  Tyler,  San  Fmnciaco. 
Thayer,  Rev.  WillUm  M..  Aahland.  Maaa. 
Thatcher,  laaiah  C,  Middleboro',  Maaa. 
lliomaa,  Seth,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Thoropaon,  Willinm  C,  Worceater,  Maaa. 
Thompson,  Rf*v.  Ausuatua  C,  Roxbury,  Maaa. 
Thompaon,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Dracut,  Maaa. 
Thompaon,  Rov.  L.,  Weat  Ameabory,  Maaai 


Thompaon,  Rev.  M.  L.  R.  P.,  D.  D.,  BulEUo, 

N.  Y. 
*Tompkina,  E.  B.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Thurlow,  Thomaa,  Weat  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Traak,  Israel.  Beverly,  Maaa. 
Treadwcll,  Hezekiah  D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Trowbridge,  Dea.  Otis,  Newton  Comer,  Maac 
Trowbridge,  Rev.  Jamea  H.,  Maraball.  Mich. 
Trowbridge,  Miaa  Suaan,  Mew  Haven^Ct. 
Truair,  John  G.  K.,  Brockport  N.  Y. 
Tyler,  Vamnm,  Methuen,  Maaa. 
Valll,  Rev.  Joaeph,  D.  D..  Palmer.  Maaa. 
Van  Dum,  Mra.  A.,  Brattleboro',  Vt 
Wakeman,  Rev.  M.  M.,  Warren,  Ct 
Ward,  Rev.  Jamea  W..  MndUon,  Wia. 
Ward,  Dea.  Henry  8.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Walker,  Rev.  Horace  D..  Eaat  Abington,  Maaa. 
Walker,  John  a,  Eaat  Medwiiy.  Maaa. 
Wallace,  Rev.  Cyrua  W.,  Mancheater,  N.  H. 
Walley.  Hon.  S.  H.,  Roxbury.  Maaa. 
*Walley,  Mra.  8.  H.,      " 
Wallis,  Dea.  Caleb,  Beveriy,  Mass. 
Waahbum,  Rev.  A.  C,  BerUn.  Ct 
Waahbum,  Ichabud,  Worceater,  Maaa. 
Ward,  Miaa  Jane,  New  York  City. 
Warren,  Rev.  William.  Upton,  Maaa. 
Warren,  Rev.  J.  p.,  New  York  CUy. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Jane  8.,    •»  »• 

Watera,  Richard  P..  Salem.  Maaa. 
Ward,  Rev.  F.  De  W.,  Geneaeo,  N.  T. 
•  Webater,  Marcua  Wilbur.  New  York  City. 
Wellman,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Newton  Corner,  I' 
Weed,  Rev.  Wiltiam  B..  Norwalk,  Ct 
Weed,  Nathaniel,  Sumford,  Ct. 
Wilbor,  Otia,  Little  Crompton,  R.  L 
Wilcox,  Rev.  G.  B.,  Lawrence,  Maaa. 
Wilcox,  Loyal,  Hartford.  Ct 
Wilder,  F^ward  C,  Detroit  Midi. 
Withington.  Rev.  L.,  1).  D  ,  Newbury, 
Willard,  Rer.  J  ,  Fairhaven.  Maaa. 
Willard,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  WlilimanHc.  Ct 
WiUiama,  Henry  J.,  Ebck.  PhUadelphia.  Pa. 
WiUiama,  Rev.  Francia,  jBIoomfield,  Ct 
Williaton,  Dea.  John  P  .  Northampton,  Maaa. 
Wilcox,  Rev.  8.  E..  WUliamaburg,  Maaa. 
WiUiama,  N.  W..  Shrewsbury,  Masa. 
WiUiama,  Rev.  Frederick  W.,  New  Canaan, 

Ct 
WiUiama,  Daniel  R.,  Stockbridee,  Maaa. 
Wilaon,  Rev.  Thomaa,  Weatford,  Maasi 
Wilaon,  Rev.  Robert  E.,  Coming,  N.  Y. 
Wincheater,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Clinton.  Maaa. 
Wianer,  Rev.  Wm.  C,  D.  D..  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Wolcott,  Rev.  Samuel.  Providtmce,  R.  L 
Wood,  Hon.  John  M.,  Portland,  Me. 
Wood,  Dea.  Samuel,  Sd,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Wood.  Rev.  C.  W..  Aahby,  Maaa. 
Woolaey.  Rev.  T.  D.,  D.  D..  New  Haven,  Ct 
Worceater,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  D.  D.,  Salem, 

Maaa. 
Worceater,  Dea.  Samuel,  Dracut,  Maaa. 
Wordin,  N.  8.  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Wordin.  N.  Eugene,    '•        •• 
Woodbridge,  Rev.  Jaa ,  D.  D  ,  Hadley,  Maaa. 
Woodbury,  Rev.  Jamea  Traak,  MiKord,  Maaa. 
Woodman,  Thomaa  P.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
Woodward.  Dea.  E.,  Newtown  Corner,  Maaa. 
Wheeler,  Rev.  F.  B.,  Saoo.  Me. 
Whitaker,  Rev.  Epher.  Southold,  L.  I. 
White,  Dea.  Lyman,  Hinsdale.  Maaa. 
White,  Rev.  Morria  E.,  Northampton,  Maaa. 
White,  Mra.  Penelope  R.,        •* 
White,  Henry,  Eaq .  New  Haven,  Ct 
White,  Rev.  Orlando,  Weetminater,  Maaa. 
"White,  Rev.  William  C,  Orange.  N.  J. 
White,  Rev.  Isaac  C,  Norih  Ahington.  f 
Whiting,  Samuel  a,  M.  D.,  Dedham,  t' 
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Wbidng;  Ber.  Lyman,  PortHDOQth,  N.  H. 
Whitman,  Charlet,  Bellidlle,  MaM. 
Whitcomb,  David,  Worceater,  Maaa. 
Whitcomb,  Hra.  Margaret  C^  Worceater,  Maaa. 
Whitcomb,  Miaa  Abby, 
Whitcomb,  Miaa  Ellen  M^  *<  « 

Whitcomb,  Dea.Lewia,£aat  Randolph,  Maaa. 
WhitooBb,  Ber.  Wm.  C,  Southbridge,     " 


Whitcomb,  Mra.'HarHet  L.,  8ottttibridfe,MaBa 
Whitcomb,  Dee.  Renbeo,  fiarrard,  ** 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Reuben,  Jr.,         »  «* 

Whittemore  Benjamin,  Bennington,  M.  H. 
•"  •  "  ^  Rer.  Thomaa,  Woleott,  H.  Y. 

Rev.  Edward,  Weat  Haven,  Ct 
Rer.  Edwin  S.,  Predouia,  M.  T. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

COKNBOTED  WITH  THB  FOUBTSENTH  ANNIYEBSABT  OF  THB 
SOCISTT  FOB  THE  FBOHOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT   THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Direotors  met  in  the  Lecture  Boom  of  the 
14th  Street  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  October,  1857,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Present  during  the  meeting,  Hon.  J.  C.  Homblower,  Presi- 
dent ;  Bev,  Drs.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  T.  H.  Skinner,  A.  Peters, 
L.  Bacon,  J.  H.  Linsley,  J.  F.  Steams,  A.  D.  Smith,  B.  W. 
Clark,  B.  Palmer,  and  J.  P.  Thompson ;  Bev.  Messrs.  H.  Q-. 
Ludlow,  and  J.  F.  Tuttle;  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley ;  and  William 
Bopes  and  Henry  "White,  Esqrs. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Pal- 
mer, who  was  also  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  and 
of  the  Consulting  Committee  were  read  and  approved. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Beport,  as  drawn  up  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  was  commenced  by  tte  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  The  Treasurer's  Beport,  accompanied  with 
the  certificate  of  the  Auditor,  was  also  presented,  and  refer- 
red to  a  Committee  for  general  examination. 

The  Beport  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit 
Iowa, Yellow  Spring,  and  Webster  Colleges,  was  submitted  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Stearns,  and  embodied  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able information.  A  letter  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Patton  (then  in 
Europe),  the  other  member  of  the  Committee,  was  also  read, 
Btating  that  there  was  an  entire  agreement  between  them  as  to 
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the  facta  to  be  reported,  and  giving  his  views  in  respect  to  the 
true  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  to  meet  the  following  morning 
at  nine  o'clock. 

"  Public  services  were  held  in  the  evening  in  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Presbyterian  Church.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Clark,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Eev.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  the  regularly  appointed 
preacher,  having  been  unable  to  perform  the  service,  Prof. 
Henry  B.  Smith,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  consented 
to  repeat  his  Address  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered  last 
May  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  following  Abstract  will  ex- 
hibit its  scope  and  spirit : — 

The  Chnrch,  the  State,  and  the  School,  are  the  three  permaneiit  inter- 
ests of  hntnan  society — corresponding  to  man's  eternal  welfare,  his  tem- 
poral well-being,  and  his  training  for  time  and  eternity.  Education,  in  ita 
widest  scope,  is  the  process  by  which  the  successive  generations  are  tnuned 
in,  and  by,  and  for  the  State  and  the  Church.  Its  function  is  like  that  of 
the  sap  in  the  tree.  Each  historic  nation  must  have  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  position  and  exigencies.  The  general  theme  of  the 
address,  viz. :  the  education  of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  was  considered 
under  the  heads — What  is  Education  ?  What  is  the  teaching  of  history  as 
to  Education?    What  is  the  Education  which  our  country  needs? 

Man  alone  can  be  educated;  hence  man  alone  has  the  instinct  of 
immortality.  The  possibility  of  education  is  given  in  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  nature ;  its  necessity  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  race  exists  as 
a  series  of  generations.  Each  mature  generation  is  to  tr^in  its  children  to 
be  its  successors  in  the  great  drama  of  human  life  and  destiny ;  this  is  the 
debt  which  it  owes  to  posterity. 

The  scope  of  education  is  wide.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  family,  by 
society,  by  the  press.  The  State  must  educate  all,  unless  it  is  to  succumb 
to  some  other  influence.  The  Church  must  educate  if  the  Church  is  to 
abide  and  thrive. 

What  marvels  are  wrought  by  education  may  be  seen  in  tlie  comparison 
of  the  helpless'  infant  with  the  perfected  scholar,  statesman,  artist,  and 
Christian :  the  rude  Sacs  of  Bokhara  with  the  modern  Saxon ;  the  vagrant 
in  our  streetsVith  the  intelligent  classes  in  our  public  schools. 

Thus  Education  is  both  a  tramrnitting  and  a  tramfoT^mingr  agency.  It 
tranforms  through  that  which  it  transmits.  Its  moral  and  spiritual  aim 
and  ends  are  consequently  the  chief  points  of  view  in  estimating  tlie  value 
of  any  theory  of  Education.  That  education  is  a  discipline  of  the  powers, 
and  that  every  man  must  be  self-educated,  no  one  contests.  But  the  vital 
question  still  remains :  By  what  and  for  what  is  man  to  be  educated  ? 

As  is  a  man^s  theory  about  human  nature  and  destiny,  so  must  be  his 
theory  of  Education.  A  materialist  will  wish  to  exclude  ail  subjects  that 
look  beyond  material  and  present.  The  Pantheist  would  have  all  educa- 
tion conducted  according  to  his  system  of  philosophy.  Many  of  tlie  objec- 
tions to  our  collegiate  system  are  based  on  the  faot^  that  oar  colleges  have 
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generally  been  on  the  side  of  Ohristianity.  The  central  qnestion  about 
colleges  is  simply  this :  Shall  our  highest  institutions  transmit  the  highest 
culture  of  the  past,  and  the  blessed  influences  of  the  Christian  faith  ? 

Education  with  us  must  be  universal :  this  springs  from  our  very  char- 
acter as  a  republic  with  universal  suffrage.  It  cannot  be  borrowed  from 
any  past  models ;  no  system  that  has  hitherto  existed  can  be  matched  with 
our  needs.  Though  our  system  is  less  definitely  wronght  out  than  that  of 
many  other  countries,  yet  nowhere  is  the  spontaneous  impulse  to  general 
culture  so  widely  diffused.  In  the  huit  fifteen  years  we  have  added  three 
colleges  a  year  toonrlist — now  we  have  1^4,  while  in  1800  we  had  only  26; 
we  have  46  Theological  schools — ^in  1800  we  had  none.  We  have  not  the 
critical  learning  of  older  institutions,  but  we  have  a  more  diffused  educa- 
tion. The  system  is  immature,  but  it  is  the  immaturity  of  a  giant.  Our 
progress  must  be  on  our  present  basis,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  people 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  men  per  day,  and  100  miles  a  year,  planting 
towns  in  the  wilderness.  If  we  as  a  people  are  to  carry  on  civilization 
and  Christianity  another  stadium  in  its  onward  course,  then  must  we  have 
institutions  commensurate  with  our  imfolding  destiny. 

This  is  the  voice  of  history  to  us.  Every  great  nation  and  era  has  had 
its  own  system  of  culture,  which  has  given  to  it  its  influence.  Thus  it 
was  with  Greece;  thus  with  Rome.  Four  times  has  Christianity  been  in 
the  struggle  of  life  and  death,  and  four  times  has  it  been  carried  through, 
under  God,  in  part  by  means  of  systems  of  instruction  adapted  to  its  need. 
All  of  our  early  colleges  were  for  Christ  and  his  Church. 

The  question  with  ns  is  this :  How  can  we,  on  the  basis  of  a  general 
education  given  by  the  State,  superadd  the  highest  Christian  culture  in  the 
best  institutions  ?  This  must  be  done  chiefly  through  the  benevolence  of 
our.  churches. 

Hence  the  need  of  a  liberal  patronage  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Prof.  Smith, 
for  his  Address,  and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

Wednesday  morning,  y  o'clock. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlowt 

Professor  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd,  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Discourse, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  his 
alternate. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report  was  finished. 

The  Report  of  Drs.  Stearns  and  Patton  was  then  taken  up, 
and  the  Committee  thanked  for  their  faithful  services.  The 
various  questions  involved  in  this  Report  were  discussed  by 
different  members  of  the  Board  for  several  hours,  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  preamble  and  resolution  offered  by  the  Hon.  S.  H. 

Walley,  were  adopted,  viz. : — 

Whereas,  the  Directors  of  this  Society  feel  deeply  impressed  with  t^ie 
idea  that  the  fmds  contributed  to  its  objects  are  to  ble  sacredly  applied  in 
the  most  jadicioau  and  discriminating  manner,  to  uphold  deserving  and 
necessitous  institutions,  which  may  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Society,  there- 
fore, 

Jiesohed,  That  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of  feeling  in  reference  to 
the  two  Colleges  in  Iowa,  whose  claims  have  been  laid  before  this  Board, 
it  is  inexpedient  to  make  appropriations  at  the  present  meeting  to  either 
Iowa  College  or  Yellow  Spring  College ;  but  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  report  at  a  meeting  of  this  Board  to  be  he  A  at  their  call  within  three 
months,  upon  the  respective  claims  of  these  two  colleges  for  the  aid  of  this 
Board.  . 

The  Eev.  Drs.  A.  D.  Smith,  L.  Bacon,  and  J.  F.  Steams, 

were  appointed  this  Committee. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  6  P.  M. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment^  Rev.  Dr.  Good- 
rich in  the  chair;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Secretary ^ro  (em. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  changing  the  name  of  the  Society, 
and  of  securing  an  act  of  incorporation,  was  submitted  by- 
Henry  White,  Esq.  The  Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  advantages  of  the  present  name  so  far  outweighed  all  its 
disadvantages,  that  any  change  was  inexpedient,  and  they 
could  not  recommend  an  application  for  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration at  the  present  time.    The  Report  was  adopted. 

The  publication  of  the  Western  College  Intelligencer  was 
referred  to  the  Consulting  Committee. 

The  case  of  Webster  Coltege  was  referred  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee, who  are  to  report  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
be  held  within  three  months.  This  Committee  were  also  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  schedule  of  appropriations  to  be  submit- 
ted at  the  same  meeting. 

The  consideration  of  the  Annual  Report  was  finished,  and 
the  Report  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  Society. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer*8  account, 
reported  recommending  its  approval.  The  Report  was  adopt- 
ed.   A  statement  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kenmore  in 
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reference  to  Carboiidale  College  in  Southern  Dlinois.     The 
Board  then  adjourned  to  attend  the 

ANNIVERSARY  EXERCISES. 

These  were  held  in  the  Fourteenth  St.  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  An 
abstract  of  the  Annual  Report,  embracing  that  of  the  Treas* 
urer,  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  D.  W.  Poor,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  moved  the^ 
adoption  of  the  Report,  and  remarked  that — 

He  was  but  advocating  the  renewed  ef?ponsal  of  a  canse  already  in- 
trenched in  our  deepest  convictions,  and  which  starting  in  a  special  ex- 
igency, had  grown  np,  and  now  stood  eqnal  among  the  foremost  of  the 
benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day,  in  its  claims  upon  public  attention  and 
gnpport. 

The  principles  npon  which  the  Society  proceeded  were  simple  and  self- 
evident: — 1.  That  Christianity  is  the  only  safe  and  healthful  educational 
power  in  the  world.  It  is  pure,  absolute  truth — truth  in  its  most  broad 
and  comprehensive  sense — hence  capable  of  embracing,  sanctifying,  and 
renderinjr  subst  rvient  to  the  best  uses  all  the  legitimate  objects  of  human 
study.  The  establishment  and  6upf)ort  of  such  institutions  as  the  Society 
aided,  wa^  therefore  the  appropriate  work  of  the  Church.  2.  The  object 
of  the  Society  was  one  <»f  prudence.  Colleges  are  a  shaping  power  in  so- 
ciety. In  them  are  reared  those  who  are  to  wield  the  destinies  of  the 
country,  and  they  give  caste  to  the  popular  literature  and  science,  making 
it  potent  for  weal  or  woe.  They  cannot  occupy  a  neutral  grou»id  between 
good  and  ill.  If  they  are  not  for  God  they  must  be  against  him.  This 
point  was  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  histories  of  the  universities  of 
England,  France,  anil  Germany.  8.  The  Society  aims  at  producing 
through  these  institutions  a  efficient  and  efficient  ministry.  It  therefore 
claims  to  be  doing  most  important  work  for  the  Church.  Without  Col- 
legtes  and  Seminaries  scattered  all  over  our  land,  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
an  adequate  and  suitable  supply  for  those  churches  into  which  all  Chris- 
tian communities  immediately  crystallize,  wherever  they  spread  ;  colleges 
are  feeders  to  these  churches,  and  must  acconipany  them  as  they  spread 
in  numbers,  sufficient  to  meet  their  wants.  But  to  plant  such  institutions 
of  learning,  and  get  them  into  working  order,  required  an  amount  of 
means  which  new  comniunifies  could  not  afford.  There  existed  therefore 
.  the  same  necessity  for  this  Society  as  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Dr.  Poor  maintained  that  these  principles  and  aims  could  not  be  en- 
forced t(^o  frequently  or  too  forcibly,  and  that  it  was  for  the  want  of  a  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  them  that  the  claims  of  this  Society,  as  was  to  be 
feared,  did  not  touch  the  conscience  of  the  Church  so  pungently,  as  do 
those  of  other  evangelical  associations. 

He  believed  that  the  Society  had  adopted  the  true  theory  of  evangeli- 
zation. It^  assumed  the  work  of  founding  and  supp»»rting  colleges,  not 
with  the  simple  and  partial  aim  of  fnrnij*hing  a  full  supply  for  the  minis- 
try, but  with  the  broader  one  of  providing  all  the  means  needful  for  ele- 
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vating  and  sanctifying  learning  of  every  kind;  making  all  thorough 
education  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Dr.  Poor  concluded  by  an  earnest  and  forcible  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  also  addressed  the  audience. 
His  subject  was  the  relative  position  and  influence  of  the  institution  of 
civil  government,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  College.  He  began  by  divid- 
ing the  various  benevolent  societies,  now  in  operation,  into  two  classes,  as 
those  which  organize^  and  those  which  organize  nothing.  The  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West  be- 
longs to  the  first  class.  Its  work  is  to  organize  permanent  influences  in 
the  shape  of  permanent  institutions."  Notiiiog  is  thoroughly  done  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  where  nothing  is  permanently  organiz6<l — where 
no  deep  foundations  are  laid  to  be  built  upon  in  the  fnture-^where  no 
seed  is  sown  to  reproduce  itself,  and  to  be  itself  the  seed  of  other 
harvests. 

The  aspect  of  society  in  the  oldest  and  most  perfected  portions  of  the 
country,  as  in  the  New  England  States,  discovers  three  institutions  whose 
coiiibined  influences  make  the  life  of  their  civilization.  The  first  is  the 
civil  government,  or  republican  and  democratic  freedom.  This  is  the  first 
great  American  institution.  It  is  popular  freedom  shaped  into  the  form 
of  constitutions,  and  perpetually  acting  upon  the  people ;  not  only  for 
their  restraint,  which  is  the  aim  of  despotic  governments,  but  also  for  their 
incitement,  which  is  the  aim  only  of  free  institutions.  The  second  is  the 
Church,  an  institution  which,  though  it  perhaps  influences  and  is  influ- 
enced by  the  Stat«,  is  nevertheless  independent  of  it.  The  influence  of 
the  Church,  with  its  Christian  Sabbath,  and  with  its  ministration,  the 
word  of  God,  is  inestimable.  The  third  institution  is  that  of  the  College — 
the  spontaneously  erected  system  of  institutions  by  which  the  highest  in- 
tellectual culture  of  the  people  is  secured.  The  College  is  related  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Church,  but,  like  each  of  these  of  each  otlier,  is  inde- 
pendent of  both.  These  three  great  institutions  act  upon  the  entire  mass 
of  society — ^tlieir  influence  is  felt  everywhere  and  every  day. 

The  influence  of  a  college  is  not  to  be  estimated  simply  by  its  influence 
upon  a  certain  number  of  students  who  graduate  from  it.  Their  influence 
upon  the  world  after  they  have  left  its  walls,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  classes  in  Harvard  and  Yale  are  not  the  only  men  whose  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  is  moulded  by  the  influence  of  these  iofti- 
tutions.  At  the  last  commencement  at  Tale,  in  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni, 
a  distinguished  Senator  from  one  of  the  Western  States  who  happened  to 
be  there,  claimed  to  belong  to  Yale  College,  although  he  had  never  been 
till  then  inside  its  walls.  But,  he  said,  that  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  graduated  there,  and  that  in  that  sense  it  was  his  Alma  Mater.  What 
there  was  in  that  man^s  intellectual  and  moral  development,  and  so  in  his 
capacity  for  usefulness  to  serve  his  country,  was  in  no  small  measure 
owing  to  that  institution  of  learning.  Even  the  minister  of  his  native 
town,  and  the  teacher  of  the  academy  to  which  he  went  in  his  youth, 
were  graduates  of  the  same  Old  Yale.  A  college  influences  the  whole 
community. 

In  reference  to  colleges  for  the  West,  the  speaker  said  that  since  he 
could  remember,  there  had  never  been  any  lack  of  them  in  number,  or 
rather  in  the  number  of  institutions  which  were  called  colleges.  There 
are  now  more  colleges  in  any  one  Western  State  than  in  any  tivo  Eastern 
States.  The  trouble  has  always  been,  not  that  there  were  not  enough,  but 
that  there  were  too  many.    They  have  been  almost  as  numerous  as  those 
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Western  banks,  which  go  by  the  uncouth  but  well-known  names  of  "  Wild 
Cat "  and  "  Red  Dog."  The  effort  has  been  not  to  increase  the  number 
of  these  institutions,  but  to  improve  their  charac  er,  and  to  render  them 
sources  of  moral  and  intellectual  influence  upon  the  community.  Not  a 
few  have  been  thus  elevated.  They  have  been  assisted  by  the  Society ; 
but  their  permanent  endowments  have  been  chiefly  secured  in  their  own 
immediate  field  of  usefulness ;  and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
every  prominent  seat  of  learning  in  the  West  will  be  in  a  condition  of  vig- 
orous self-support.  There  will  always  be  feeble  churches,  for  the  reason 
that  "  the  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  but  there  would  not  always  be 
poor  colleges.  A  college,  to  be  useful,  must  be  strong ;  and  to  be  strong, 
it  must  be  assisted  until  it  is  able  to  do  without  assistance.  Every  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  efforts  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  well- 
devised  institutions  of  learning  in  which  Christianity  shall  be  honored, 
and  through  which  it  shall  more  effectually  blend  itself  with  the  literature, 
the  law,  the  history,  the  poetry,  the  eloquence,  and  all  the  forms  of 
thought  of  a  free  and  Christian  people. 

The  Annual  Eeport,  an  abstract  of  which  had  been  read, 
was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Consulting  Committee. 

Afber  the  exercises  were  concluded,  the  Society  proceeded 
to  the.  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen : — 

PBEfllDENT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VI0E-PBSSIDENT8. 

Rev.  K  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.D.,  Troy,  N.  T. 
Rev.  C.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  RAY  PALMER,  D.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 
Hon.  8.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Rev.  ELAM  SM ALLEY,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
*    Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 
Rev.A.  PETERS,  D.D.,  " 

HENRY  0.  BOW  EN,  Esq.,  "  " 

Rev.  J.  H.  LINSLEY,  D.D.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Rev.  J.  P.  CLEVELAND,  D.D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Rev.  J.  LEAVITT,  Providence,  R.  L 
Rev.  H.  G.  LUDLOW,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  JOSEPH  ELDRIDGE,  D.D.,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

DIBBOTOBS. 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.D.,  PhUadelphia. 

Rev.  J.  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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M.  0.  HALSTED,  E«j.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D., 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.D.,  New  HaveiL  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  E«»q.,  '»  " 

Rev.  HORACE  HUSHNELL,  D  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  A.  C.  BARSTOW,  Providence,  R.  L 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  R.  W.  CLARK,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  EMERSOM  DAVIS,  D.D.  Westfield,  Mass. 

lOHABOD  WASHBURN,  Esq.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rev.  R.  8.  STORRS,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  HOGARTH,  "  « 

FISHER  HOWE,  Esq.,  "  « 

Rev.  J.  F.  TUTTLE.  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Rev  JOHN  OROWELL,  Orange,  N.  J. 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

OOBRESPqNDIMO  8K0RBTABT. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New  York  City. 

TRRASURKR. 

B.  0.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New  York  Gty.      * 

BBOORDINO  SEORBTABT. 

Rev.  JOHN  SPAULDING,  New  York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
October,  185S,  at  such  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Con- 
sulting Committee.* 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  met,  and  appointed  Rev.  Drs. 
Peters,  Stearns,  and  Thompson,  M.  0.  Halsted  and  B.  0.  Web- 
ster, Esqrs.,  the  Consulting  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  M.  0.  Halsted,  Auditor. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
October,  1858. 

♦  Note.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Oonsnlting  Committee  held  November 
17,  1867,  a  lette^  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  inviting  the  Society 
to  hold  its  next  Anniversary  in  his  chnroh.  The  Committee  decided  to 
accept  of  his  invitation. — Secretary, 
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"There  is  no  one  thing  of  greater  concernment  to  these 
churches,"  said  Increase  Mather,  "in  present  and  after  times, 
than  the  prosperity  of  that  Society.  They  cannot  subsist  vnth- 
out  iL"  The  churches  here  alluded  to,  were  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  "  Society  "  upon  which  they  were  so  dependent, 
was  Harvard  College.  Wnen  this  language  was  uttered,  nei- 
ther the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, nor  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  nor  the 
Bible,  nor  the  Tract  Society,  had  any  existence.  Indeed, 
more  than  a  century  stretches  between  that  period  and  the 
organization  of  any  portion  of  the  cluster  of  missionary  and 
benevolent  associations  which  distinguish  the  present  age.  The 
support  of  this  Christian  college  was  pre-eminently  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  that  day ;  and  the  declaration  of  Mather,  that 
the  churches  could  not  "subsist  without  it,"  is  well  substanti- 
ated by  the  fact,  that  of  a  complete  list  of  New  England  minis- 
ters about  that  time,  and  containing  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
names— one  hundred  and  seven  were  graduated  at  Harvard. 
The  churches  themselves  were  alive  to  this  matter,  and 
show  by  their  contributions  and  other  manifestations  of  in- 
terest, that  f  hey  fully  indorsed  the  above-named  declaration 
of  Mather. 

This  intimate  connection  between  the  prosperity  of  Chris- 
tian colleges,  and  that  of  churches,  exists  alike  in  every  age,  and 
yet  it  is  only  in  particular  conditions  of  society,  that  its  reality 
and  importance  are  fully  understood.  Its  true  ba^is  is  in  the 
demand  of  the  Church  for  an  educated  ministry »  In  the  case  under 
consideration  this  demand  was  real  and  urgent,  and  its  supply 
hopeless,  except  by  the  founding  of  an  institution  wnere 
young  men  could  be  trained.  The  argument,  therefore,  went 
directly  home  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of  every 
one  who  loyed  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  its  power, 
was  essentially  increasea  by  the  very  efforts  and  sacrificea 
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tbat  were  rendered  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  such  an 
object. 

The  special  demand  in  this  case  was  created  by  the  emi- 
gration of  our  fathers  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  necessity  that 
was  upon  them  of  laying  the  foundations  of  society,  where 
they  could  not  avail  tnemselves  of  a  supply  of  ministers  from 
institutions  already  in  being.  And  it  is  the  advance  from 
ocean  to  ocean  of  the  tide  of  emigration  thus  set  in  motion, 
together  with  the  effort  to  plant  tne  Gospel  in  foreign  lands, 
that  has  given  special  urgency  to  this  demand  down  to  the 
present  day.  But  the  Foreign  Missionary  movement  is  com- 
paratively modern,  and  through  long  periods  of  our  history, 
the  progress  of  emigration  into  the  wilderness  was  so  slow, 
that  the  wants  of  the  new  society,  in  respect  to  an  educated 
ministry,  could  be  met  from  Institutions  already  established 
in  the  older  States.  Consequently,  neither  the  demand  for 
new  Institutions,  nor  the  influence  of  eflforts  for  the  founding 
of  them,  operated  to  produce  a  lively  and  pervading  sense  of 
their  importance. 

The  interval  between  the  founding  of  Harvard  College  and 
that  of  William  and  Mary,  was  fifty-six  years.  Then  followed 
Yale  after  an  interval  of  eight  years,  and  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  forty -six  years  later.  Indeed,  twenty-six  colleges  only 
were  founded  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  years. 
The  intimate  connection  between  their  prosperity  and  that  of 
the  churches,  had  not  changed  in  the  mean  time,  but  then 
they  had  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  regular  machinery  of 
society,  that  their  agency  was  in  a  great  measure  overlooxed, 
and  very  much  in  proportion  as  that  went  out  of  sight,  a  sense 
of  their  importance  declined  in  the  churches. 

But  after  the  year  1800,  the  tides  of  emigration  began  to 
quicken  and  spread,  and  the  number  of  colleges  regularly  in- 
creased, till  no  less  than  thirty-six  were  commenced  during 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1840,  or  ten  more  than  were  founded 
for  the  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  preceding  1800.  Causes 
aside  from  the  love  of  Christian  learning,  and  zeal  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  no  doubt  had  much  to  do 
in  stimulating  this  growth,  but  the  leading  cause,  after  all,  was 
the  vast  expansion  of  society  in  the  wilderness,  creating  new 
and  urgent  demands.  Multitudes  of  Christian  men  and  women 
borne  off  in  the  great  exodus,  were  thrown  into  circunistances 
similar  to  those  in  which  Mather  uttered  the  sentiment  above 
(juoted,  and  where  its  truth  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  liv- 
ing realities  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  This  was 
especially  true  of  Home  Missionaries  sent  out  for  the  express 
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purpose  of  laying  the  foundations  of  Christian  society.  They 
nave  ever  felt  that  these  foundations  would  be  fatally  imper- 
fect without  the  Christian  College.  The  resolution  recently 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  in  reference  to  Oahu  College,  is 
but  an  expression  of  the  results  of  experience  the  world  over. 
It  is  in  these  words:  "Eesolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Board,  to  give  to  Oahu  College  an  efficient  support,  is  the 
most  economical  and  effectual  method,  with  the  olessing  of 
God,  of  perpetuating  the  results  of  Missionary  labor  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  of  extending  Gospel  institutions  over 
the  islands  of  the  Micronesia  group, 

SIGNS  OF  PB06BESS. 

Under  similar  views,  appeals  have  been  made  for  the  last 
twenty-iSve  years  to  the  friends  of  Christian  learning,  and  to 
the  churches  at  the  East,  for  aid  in  establishing  such  institu- 
tions at  the  West.  With  what  success  these  appeals  have 
been  attended,  is  shown  by  the  institutions  now  in  operation 
between  the  eastern  limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean.  During  the  last  fourteen  years,  this  work  has  been 
systematically  prosecuted  by  this  Society,  and  as  the  results 
have  accumulated  from  year  to  year,  they  have  served  to  justify 
the  strong  testimony  to  its  usefulness  once  given  by  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  one  of  the  institutions  aided,  viz. :  that 
**  its  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant agencies  which  have  given  permanence  and  power  to 
the  institutions  of  learning,  destined  most  richly  to  bless  this 
Western  World." 

No  little  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  year,  and 
yet  circumstances  have  prevented  that  measure  of  success 
m  respect  to  the  "Final  effort  in  behalf  of  the  institutions  in 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi," — which  was  anticipated  at  the 
last  anniversary.  In  regard  to  this  effort,  however,  it  may  be 
said : — 1.  That  it  has  met  with  a  very  general  approval.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  it  in  the  last  Report,  are  believed  to  have 
carried  conviction  to  the  mind  whenever  they  have  been  at- 
tentively considered.  Notwithstanding  the  constantly  increas- 
ing strength  of  feeling  among  the  Eastern  Churches,  that  the 
older  States  of  the  West  ought  now  jo  take  care  of  their  own 
Institutions — ^yet  the  estimated  cost  of  putting  those  east  of  the 
Mississippi  in  a  position  where  they  could  dispense  with  fur- 
ther aid,  has  generally  been  regarded  as  quite  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  results  that  would  be  achieved — and 
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that  the  expenditure  would  consequently  be  most  wisely  made. 
The  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Presbyteries  of  New  York  and  the  Presbyteries  of  Newark  and 
Hudson,  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  public  conviction: — 

Sesohed^  That  the  preseDt  effort  of  the  Society  to  complete  within  two 
years  its  work,  so  far  as  institutions  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  are 
concerned,  is  eminently  wise,  and  demanded  alike  by  the  interests  of  col- 
legiate education  on  both  sides  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

Bisohed^  That,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  involvedy  it  be 
reoommended  to  the  several  churches  under  our  care,  to  aid  in  this  work 
according  to  their  ability. 

A  resolution  of  similar  import  was  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

2.  As  an  interesting  item  of  progress  it  may  be  stated  that 
Wittenberg  College,  one  of  the  six  institutions  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  received  in  full  the  amount  assigned  to  it 
by  vote  of  the  Board,  and  will  consequently  be  no  longer 
upon  the  Society's  list.  In  our  last  Annual  Eeport  some  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  beneficial  results,  especially  those  of  a 
pecuniary  character,  that  had  been  secured  to  this  institution 
through  the  aid  of  the  Society.  The  following  communication 
from  the  Eev.  Dr.  Sprecher,  president  of  the  college,  will  fur- 
nish additional  details,  as  well  as  show  how  the  aid  furnished 
is  appreciated  by  the  conductors  of  the  institution : — 

In  the  name  of  onr  Pmdential  Committee  I  commnnieate  to  yon  the 
following  statement  in  regard  to  the  benefit  we  have  received  from  the 
Western  College  Society. 

1.  We  could  not  have  established  the  College  withont  such  aid.  At 
the  time  it  was  originated  there  were  only  about  twenty  ministers  on  this 
territoiy,  with  their  feeble  churches,  in  sympathy  with  the  views  for  the 
promotion  of  which  the  institution  was  designed.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  them  to  keep  the  several  departments  of  tlie  institution  in 
operation.  By  the  timely  aid  of  the  Society  thif  has  been  accomplished. 
Its  annual  appropriation,  added  to  the  income  from  tuition  fees,  enabled 
us  to  keep  the  institution  in  comparatively  vigorous  operation  from  the 
beginning. 

2.  The  result  has  been,  that  51  young  men  have  entered  the  ministry 
from  the  Theological  Department ;  39  have  taken  a  regular  course  and 
graduated  in  the  Collegiate  Department,  and  461  have  been  matriculated, 
and  have  taken  a  partial  course. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  the  institution  has  been  enabled  to  create  great 
resources  for  the  future.  It  has  had  time  to  raise  up  friends  who  will 
not  fail  to  see  it  well  endowed.  Instead  of  the  20  ministers  and  their 
feeble  churches  with  which  it  commenced  its  existence,  it  has  now  asso- 
ciated with  it  more  than  100  zealous  ministers  and  about  300  young  bat 
growing  churches.  These  are  bound  to  it  by  the  closest  ties  of  sympathy, 
and  will  grant  their  hearty  co-operation.  In  this  consists  the  great  value 
of  the  Society,  And  the  peculiar  adaptedness  of  its  plan  to  tiie  accomplish- 
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ment  of  its  great  objects;  tliat  it  supports  a  college  doriBg  the  time  it  has 
few  other  resources,  aad  thus  gives  it  the  opportunity  to  raise  up  its  own 
friends  and  create  its  own  resources.  No  man  can  calculate  tlie  amount 
of  good  that  may  be  done  by  tins  supplying  of  the  (feed  from  winch  a  har- 
vest may  be  reaped,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  row  hun- 
dreds of  fields.  SAMU£L  SPBEOUER. 

Spiiicanxuk  (OHM),  Av^,  lit,  1857. 

8.  The  following  tables  will  show  the  present  state  of  this 
elBbrt  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  following  amounts 
were  then  voted  to  the  six  institutions,  viz. : — 


Marietta  College,  . 

$20,640  20 

less  (already  received), 

16,140  20 

$4^600  00 

Illinois  College, 

22,000  00 

less  (already  received), 
Wabash  College,    . 

5,630  Y8 
26,000  00 

16,469  22 

less  (already  received), 

7,123  33 

17,876  67 

Beloit  ColUffe, 
Heidelberg  College,    . 

. 

21,700  00 

•        •        • 

2,600  00 

Wittenberg  (balance),    . 

•        ^        • 

500,00 

To  be  provided  for. 

$63,545  89 

The  legacies  and  pledges  alluded  to  in  our  last  Report,  and 
which  it  was  supposea  would  bring  the  above  amount  '*  within 
$60,000,"  have  not  as  yet  been  realized.  The  total  amount 
paid  to  these  several  institutions  during  the  year  (including 
J128  49  paid  to  Wittenberg  College  in  addition  to  the  above 
balance  of  $500)  is  $9,145  45.  The  five  colleges  still  upon  the 
list  will  accordingly  stand  thus : — 

Marietta  College,         ....  $4,500  00 

Illinois        "           .            .            .            .  15,299  45 

Wabash      ''                ....  14,898  48 

Beloit         "           .            ,            .            .  17,336  00 

Heidelberg  " 2,500  00 

$54,528  98 

Additional  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  some  $5,000 
have  been  obtained  during  the  year.  A  large-hearted  liberal- 
ity was  manifested  by  some  individuals  and  churches,  and 
arrangements  were  in  hopeful  progress  at  other  points,  where 
still  greater  results  were  anticipated,  but  all  these,  for  the  time 
being,  have  been  arrested  by  the  financial  pressure. 

The  amounts  above  specified,  or  originally  voted  to  the 
institutions  in  question,  were  based  upon  estimates  made  by 
themselves,  and  fixed  no  higher  than  was  necessary  on  the  ex- 
isting scale  of  expenses  to  bring  the  income  in  each  case  to  an 
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equality  with  the  outgoes.  Delay,  therefore,  in  the  receipt  of 
these  funds  will  result  in  an  inevitable  deficiency  in  current 
expenses,  and  lead  to  renewed  embarrassment.  The  President 
of  Illinois  College  writes :  "  The  income  for  the  past  year  fell 
short  of  the  expenses  by  about  $600.  Had  your  Society  been 
able  to  secure  us  the  annual  income  of  ^20,000  even  at  six 
per  cent,  interest,  since  the  time  when  I  made  the  estimate  that 
this  was  the  sum  necessary  to  render  us  independent  of  East- 
em  aid,  we  should  have  had  no  deficit  and  no  debt  to-day 
exceeding  our  good  available  assets." 

A  similar  state  of  things  exists  at  Wabash  College,  notwith- 
standing a  large  increase  of  resources  since  aid  was  first  ren- 
dered by  the  Society.  The  value  of  buildings  and  peimanent 
funds  were  then  $17,000,  now  $62,000. 

The  income  from  tuition  has  more  than  doubled,  and  yet, 
in  consequence  of  a  necessa^  increase  of  instructors,  enlarge- 
ment of  salaries,  etc.,  Prof.  Hovey  says :  "  We  are  as  much 
pressed  for  means  now  as  before,  i,  e,  to  meet  current  expenses. 
If,  however,  the  College  can  receive  the  assigned  amount  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years,  or  within  the  time  fixed  upon  to  wind 
up  the  labors  of  the  Society  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
we  hope,  with  proper  exertion,  to  place  it  free  from  debt,  and 
with  very  nearly  sufficient  income  to  meet  current  expenses," 
Similar  things  may  be  said  of  Marietta  and  Beloit  Colleges,  and 
they  furnish  an  argument  of  great  force  for  the  speedy  and 
full  completion  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  Society's  work% 


AGENCIES. 

The  only  agents  in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  employed 
throughout  the  year,  have  been  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Edgell  and 
the  Rev.  Dennis  Piatt.  In  May  last  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Adams 
resigned  his  agency  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  his  labors  in 
lowj^.  Temporary  service  has  been  performed  by  others,  and 
in  a  few  of  the  larger  churches  the  co-operation  of  Western 
college  ofiicers  was  secured.  The  Society  acts  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  with  which 
it  has  to  deal,  but  from  the  smallness  of  its  force  as  compared 
with  that  of  our  leading  benevolent  organizations.  Still,  the 
general  summary  of  results  given  below  furnishes  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  the  divine  favor  has  been  upon  the 
enterprise,  and  an;-  amount  of  good  accomplished,  in  view  of 
which  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  may  truly  and  greatly 
rejoice. 
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RXGEIPTS  AND  SXFBNDITUBE& 

The  receipts  of  the  year  from  all  sources  have  been  JIS,- 
086  45 ;  cash  from  the  account  of  the  previous  year,  $407 
64;  making  the  entire  resources  of  the  year,  $18,493  09, 
The  expenditures  of  the  year  have  been— disbursements  to 
Colleges,  $12,141  21 ;  salary  and  expenses  of  Secretary,  rents 
and  expenses  of  ofSce,  $2,168  85 ;  anniversary  meetings  of 
the  Society  and  Board,  and  expenses  of  committee  to  visit 
the  West,  $275  90 ;  salaries  and  expenses  of  agents,  $8,360 
20 ;  printing,  $522  53 ;  other  expenses,  $24  40. 

Funds  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  paya- 
ble during  the  year,  and  which  were  sufficient  to  increase  the 
receipts  by  not  less  than  20  per  cent.,  have  not  as  yet  been 
realized,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  financial 
pressure. 

The  total  amount  called  out  for  this  object  from  New- 
England  and  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, since  the  efforts  of  the  Society  commenced,  proba- 
bly exceeds  $350,000.  Very  much  of  this  amount  has  gone 
outside  of  the  treasury ;  but  it  was  secured,  nevertheless, 
through  the  influence  of  the  great  common  movement,  and 
all  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  of  the  Institutions  aided  by 
the  Society ;  and  if  we  were  to  add  an  equal  amount  for  the 
West,  (which  would  be  a  very  low  estimate,)  it  would  nearly 
reach  three-fourths  of  a  miUion.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  the  entire  results  of  this  movement,  but  we  may  give 
one  interesting  view  of  their  extent  and  importance  by  group- 
ing the  testimony  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  conductors 
of  the  Institutions  aided. 

1.  Western  Reserve  College, — Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Society 
the  President  remarked  that  he  had  often,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  lain 
npon  his  bed  revolving  in  his  own  mjnd  the  best  method  of  irinding  np  the 
affairs  of  the  College,  without  having  dared  to  lisp  it  to  an  associate  in 
office.  This  College  was  the  first  to  reach  a  point  where  it  could  dispense 
with  the  farther  aid  of  the  Society. 

2.  Lane  Theological  Seminary. — The  relief  [furnished  by  the  Society] 
was  of  inestimable  importance  to  this  Institution.  That  Society  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  a  similar  work  for  many  of  our  Western  colleges.  Its  name 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  among  the  most  important  agencies  which 
have  given  permanence  and  power  to  the  institutions  of  learning  destined 
most  richly  to  bless  this  Western  World. — Frof,  Allkn. 

8.  Marietta  College. — ^When  I  contrast  the  condition  of  Marietta  Col- 
lege to-^y  with  its  state  when  your  noble  Society  was  first  organized — ^its 
treasury  empty — ^its  friends  discouraged— its  faculty  ready  to  flee  before 
the  poverty  which  was  comiug  upon  them  like  an  armed  man,  I  am  ready 
to  ezdaim,  What  hath  Qod  wrought !  and  to  thank  him  for  suggesting  to 
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the  minds  of  his  serrants  so  excellent  a  device  for  saving  onr  miflnonaiy 
institntions  at  the  West  from  bankraptoj  and  suspension;  if  not  from  al^ 
•olute  wreck.  Tell  the  patrons  of  vonr  Society  what  yon  well  know  to 
be  trne/that  the  few  thousands  bestowed  daring  the  last  ten  years  npon 
Marietta  College,  through  its  instrumentality,  have  iaf>ed  it  to  the  Ghwrck 
--Fre$.  Smith,  1858. 

4.  Wabash  College, — ^The  limited,  but  timely  aid  received  from  this 
Society  has  been  tJie  takatum  of  the  College ;  for,  without  this  assistance, 
the  Faculty  could  not  have  been  sustained,  nor  the  Institution  carried 
through  the  period  of  its  greatest  embarrassments. — Prof.  Mills,  1858. 

6.  Illinois  College. — We  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  record  the  feot 
that  the  Collegiate  JSducati4mal  Society  h(u  saved  this  College  from  extine- 
Uon^  and  placed  it  in  a  position  of  great  promise  qf  lasting  usefulness. — 
Free.  Stubtbva.nt. 

6.  Knox  College. — ^The  Trustees  of  Knox  College  ^^  record  with  respect- 
ful gratitude  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society,"  their  "  high  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  they  have  rendered  the  Cullege,  in  aiding  the  funds  when 
low  and  embarrassed." 

7.  Wittenberg  College. — ^We  could  not  have  established  the  College 
without  such  aid.  — Free,  Spbsohbb. 

These  results  clearly  indicate  what  might  have  been 
achieved  had  the  Churches  universally  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Society.  In  New  England,  and  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and*  Pennsylvania,  (which  constitute  the  proper  field 
of  the  Society,)  the  number  of  Churches  connected  with  the 
two  denominations  which  co-operate  in  it,  exceeds  twenty- 
three  hundred.  Those  which  have  contributed  to  the  Society 
embrace,  no  doubt,  the  larger  portion  of  the  pecuniary  ability 
of  the  two  denominations,  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  the 
Churches  alluded  to  above,  that  have  not  as  yet  oontributed 
the  first  dollar  to  its  funds.  Moreover,  the  entire  number  of 
those  which  have  contributed  in  any  one  year,  has  probably 
never  exceeded  four  hundred. 

The  Society,  however,  has  furnished  essential  relief  even 
to  those  Churches  that  have  done  nothing  in  its  behalf.  The 
effect  of  its  organization  has  been  to  shut  off  almost  entirely 
independent  effi)rts  in  behalf  of  individusJ.  colleges,  and  conse- 
quently for  fourteen  years  it  has  held  its  shield  over  theizL 
and  they  have  all  therefore  had  ''  rest"  from  appeals  for  aid 
from  Western  Colleges. 

LEGAOIBS. 

The  increase  of  legacies  forms  a  very  interesting  feature 
in  the  history  of  this  Society.  For  many  years  after  its  first 
organization  almost  nothing  was  realized  from  this  source.  It 
may  have  been  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  for  awhile,  it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  organization  would  have  any  thing 
more  than  a  very  temporary  existence.    But  then  as  years 
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may  intervene  between  tlie  ooneecration  of  property  by  wiH 
to  a  benevolent  object  and  the  death  of  the  testator,  a  Society 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  must  exist  some  time  before 
much  can  be  expected  from  this  source. 

The  sources  from  which  legacies  have  thus  far  been  received 
famish  a  highly  suggestive  commentary  upon  views  which  are 
sometimes  entertained  in  respect  to  the  relative  claims  which 
different  benevolent  objects  have  upon  Christian  men  in  mak- 
ing their  wills.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  colleges  may  safely 
rely  upon  those  who  would  never  think  of  giving  to  any 
Btrictly  religious  object ;  and  yet,  perchance,  when  about  to 
lose  their  hold  upon  all  earthly  possessions,  might  be  induced, 
perhaps,  by  way  of  atoning  for  the  past,  to  set  apart  a  portion 
of  their  substance  for  the  benefit  of  Literary  Institutions.  So 
far  however  as  is  known,  not  a  dollar  has  ever,  come  to  the  So- 
ciety in  the  shape  of  a  legacy  given  by  the  class  of  persons  above 
designated.  Without  exception,  these  legacies  have  come 
from  praying  men  and  women,  and  evidently  originated  in  a 
sacred  regard  to  Christ  and  his  Church.  If  our  Christian 
Colleges  must  rely  upon  those  who  have  lived  worldly  and 
even  ungodly  lives,  and  would  never  think  of  devoting  their 
property  to  strictly  religious  purposes,  they  may  well  despair 
of  help.  To  take  them  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
turn  them  over  to  such  sustenance,  would  be  to  doom  them  to 
inevitable  starvation. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  COLLEGES. 
Marietta  College. 

From  a  historical  sketch  of  this  Institution  published 
during  the  last  year  by  President  Andrews,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  showing  what  has  been  done  in  respect  to 
funds,  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  at  the  West  :-t- 

The  first  money  subscribed  was  in  1883.  At  a  raeetiag  held  at  Mari- 
etta in  February  of  that  year,  the  sum  of  $7,000  was  pledged,  which  was 
increased  in  a  few  weeks  to  $8,000.  During  the  next  year  a  like  sum  was 
subscribed  in  Marietta  and  Harinar ;  making  $16,000  in  the  first  two  years. 
Nor  did  their  benevolence  exhaust  itself  with  these  first  efforts.  From 
time  to  time  it  has  been  repeated,  till  the  benefactions  to  the  College  of 
these  twin  towns  have  exceeded  $80,000.  And  the  population  of  the  two 
does  not  now  exceed  6,000. 

The  last  general  effort  to  raise  funds  at  the  West  was  commenced  nearly 
ten  years  since.  By  the  first  of  August,  1848,  $26,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed, on  the  raising  of  which  sum  the  subscriptions  had  been  condi- 
tioned. Two  years  after  a  further  sum  of  $16,000  was  given  ;  $9,000  of 
.which  was  for  the  library.  Within  the  last  two  years,  a  Prize  Fund  of 
$4)000  has  been  endowed,  and  the  sum  of  $6,000  given  for  general  pur- 
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poses,  both  bj  one  of  the  Trustees;  also  quite  reoently  a  donatkm  of  $600 
W  been  made  to  the  Library. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Marietta  Oollege  has  been  receiving  donations  fitKn 
time  to  time  as  its  exigencies  required.  God  has  raised  ap  friends  for  it, 
and  thus  has  it  been  sustained.  It  is  doubtless  better  for  it  that  it  has  bad 
to  struggle  with  difficulty  and  with  want.  Amid  all  these  it  has  never 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  lower  its  standard  of  scholarship,  or  to  adopt 
measures  of  linancial  policy  which  would  injure  its  literary  character.  It 
has  kept  clear  of  the  whole  system  of  cheap  scholarships,  regarding  their 
influence  as  injurious  both  to  financial  and  literary  prosperity. 

The  present  property  of  the  College  is  not  quite  $90,000.  Of  this, 
about  half  is  unproductive,  consisting  of  grounds,  buUdiDgs,  Libraries) 
Apparatus,  and  Oabinets.  The  income  from  the  remainder — a  considei> 
able  part  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  subscriptions, — ^is  insufficient,  with 
the  fees  from  tuition,  to  meet  the  annual  expenditures.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  deficit  has  averaged  $2,000  a  year.  While  Marietta  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  what  she  has  done,  it  is  clear  that  the  work  has  been  done 
with  small  means.  Very  few  Colleges  have  an  endowment  of  lees  than 
$100,000.  Kenyon  estimates  her  property  at  about  $260,000,  of  which 
$144,000  are  of  the  nature  of  endowment. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees  it  was  resolved  that  an  effort  ought 
to  be  made,  greatly  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  College.  The  first  want 
is  increased  endowment ;  that  the  annual  income  may  equal  the  expenses. 
IThe  ApparaPm  needs  enlargement,  especially  in  Astronomy.  At  present 
there  is  no  suitable  place  for  the  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books  be- 
longing to  the  College.  A  Library  edifice  is  much  needed.  Also  a  build- 
ing for  the  accommodation  of  the  Preparatory  Department  And  another 
building,  partly  or  wholly  for  dormitories,  should  be  erected  soon. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  College,  most  of  the  donations  were  in  small 
sums.  That  men  would  give  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  an 
Institution  whose  success  was  yet  future,  and  whose  existence  even  was 
problematical,  could  hardly  be  expected.  And  yet  the  subscription  lists 
show  that  50  persons  have  given  in  sums  of  $500  and  upwards ;  of  whom 
26  have  given  $1,000,  and  upwards.  The  aggregate  donations  of  two 
gentlemen  are  about  $30,000. 

Douglas  Putnam,  Esq.,  of  Harmar,  has  offered  to  give  to  Marietta  Col- 
lege $20,000,  provided  $30,000  additional  shall  be  raised.  Will  not  the 
friends  of  the  Institution  at  once  subscribe  the  amount  necessary  to  secure 
this  most  generous  donation  ?  Cannot  two  individuals  or  families  be  found 
who  will  en^ow  two  Professorships  of  $15,000  each  ?  And  with  such  a 
liberal  offer  from  one  person,  we  ought  not  to  stop  with  the  sum  prescribed 
as  the  condition  of  that  subscription,  but  aim  to  make  provision  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  College.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  endowment  ftind 
should  not  be  less  than  $100,000;  to  reach  which  would  require  the  sum 
of  $50,000.  For  the  other  purposes  mentioned,  at  least  one-half  as  much 
more  would  be  required, 

Wabash  GoUege, 

During  the  pastyear  a  history  of  this  Institution  has  been 
prepared  by  Prof.  K  0.  Hovey,  in  which  the  spirit  of  fiaith  in 
which  it  had  its  origin,  its  early  Btniggles,  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  has  passed,  and  the  results  thus  far  reached, 
are  graphically  set  forth.    The  following  summary  is  given  :— 
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Eighteen  classes  have  been  gradoated,  embraciocf  an  amonnt  of  well- 
trained  and  sanctified  intellect,  which  has  doue  much,  and  will  do  more, 
to  bless  the  Church  and  the  world.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  grad- 
uates, eighty  were  hopefully  pious,  thirty-three  of  whom  were  converted 
while  connected  with  College.  Forty-two  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
More  than  one  hundred  have  been  teachers  in  common  and  select  schools 
or  Academies,  and  four  are  Professors  in  Colleges  of  our  own  State.  Many 
of  the  graduates  have  occupied,  and  now  occupy  important  stations  of  in- 
fluence in  the  learned  professions,  and  in  the  several  departments  of  civil 
and  commercial  enterprise ;  in  this  State,  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  in 
the  British  Provinces,  in  South  America,  in  India  and  in  Turkey.  Hon- 
orable testimony  might  also  be  borne  of  the  usefulness  of  a  large  number 
of  those  who,  through  limited  means,  late  commencement  of  study,  or  the 
flattering  allurements  of  business,  have  taken  but  a  partial  course. 

One  of  these  is  a  missionary  in  Micronesia ;  several  are  in  California ; 
several  have  flgnred  in  our  halls  of  legislation  and  our  temples  of  justice. 

The  religious  history  will  be  given  in  another  part  of  this 
Eeport.  The  following  interesting  account  of  the  Institution, 
published  in  the  Congregationalist,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Eev. 
H.  M.  StorrdJ  of  Cincinnati,  who  attended  the  last  commence- 
ment:— 

What  I  have  to  say  comes  unprompted,  from  ray  own  head  and  heart 
I  wish  that  to  be  fully  understood  by  your  readers,  many  of  whom  have 
been  contributors  to  that  College,  and  cannot  but  be  interested  to  hear 
from  it.  Many  of  whom,  too,  I  can  but  hope  will  become  more  interested 
in  it,  and  lend  it  an  increasing  help. 

Orawfordsville  itself  the  location  of  the  College,  about  thirty -five  miles 
in  a  line  northwest  of  Indianapolis,  is  on  elevated  ground  amidst  a  most 
charming  country. 

And  the  College  buildings,  amidst  the  original  forest  on  a  square  Of 
twenty  acres,  around  which  most  of  the  Professors  live,  suggest  stability 
and  future  greatness.  It  would  add  greatly  to  this  hasty  note  to  relate 
the  disappointments,  difficulties,  vicissitudes,  hopes  first  deferred,  then 
wonderfully  attained,  and  the  strong  resolves  and  triumphs  of  unconquer- 
able faith  in  a  few  devoted  Home  Missionaries  and  friends  of  a  religious 
education,  through  which  and  with  .which  all  things  tliere  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  unwritten  history  of  these  Western  colleges,  my  East- 
ern friends,  have  chapters  in  them  that  make  the  lip  quiver ;  and  your 
heart  grows  exultant,  too,  and  throbs  with  a  queer  delight  as  you  listen  to 
the  wife  of  some  one  of  these  Home  Missionaries  telling  this  story  of 
Mth — well,  our  GK)d  bless  them— and  he  mil  bless  them. 

It  has  been  our  notion  to  think  lightly  of  Western  Colleges.  And  some 
deserve  it.  They  are  doubtless  empty-headed.  They  have  the  name — 
"  Stat  nominis  umbraJ^  But  Wabash  College  at  Crawfordsville,  is  not 
among  these.  It  m  a  College.  It  has  a  Prevident.  Its  Professors  are 
ProfesBon,  Its  men  are  fMn ;  large,  living  men.  And  its  students  are 
ntvdvhtM,  And  all  this  was  manifest  on  Commencement  Day — a  better 
Oommencement  I  never  attended.  ^ 

More  thought,  more  forcibly  and  truly  expressed,  more  thoroughly 
their  own  or  more  finely  carried  over  into  the  mind  of  their  audience,  I 
never  heard  from  an  equal  number  at  such  a  time,  whetlier  at  Cambridge, 
Dartmouth,  Amherst,  or  Williams  or  Tale. 
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Let  those  friends  &t  the  East  and  West  who  have  so  nobly  aided  this 
Oollege,  and  those  whose  hearts  are  yet  prompted  to  aid  it,  be  well  as- 
sured of  its  high  and  highly  useful  position  in  the  rank  of  Letters  and  the 
Church  of  Christ 

*  Surely  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  at  the  East  will 
not  abandon  such  enterprises  at  the  very  point  of  their  com* 
pletion. 

Illinois  College. 

The  Trustees  are  now  engaged  in  an  earnest  effort  to  raise 
$50,000  on  their  own  field.  The  time  limited  for  its  comple- 
tion is  next  June,  In  alluding  to  hopes  entertained  in  re- 
spect to  the  endowment  of  the  College,  President  Sturtevantj  in 
a  recent  letter,  says,  "I  know  nothmg  so  much  wanted  in  the 
West  as  just  such  a  college  as  this  would  be  if  thus  endowed, 
sobered  by  long  and  heavy  strokes  of  adversity ;  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  school  of  experience,  and  standing  on  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  rains  have  descended  and  the  floods  come 
without  being  ablQ  to  shake  it  This  is  a  ned^ssity  of  this 
State.  May  God,  in  whose  name  we  laid  these  foundations, 
and  to  whom  this  hill  is  more  sacred  than  any  grove  of  an- 
tiquity ever  was  to  the  divinity  worshipped  in  it,  grant  it  may 
be  even  so." 

"  We  opened  our  new  building  on  the  10th  of  September, 
and  dedicated  the  new  chapel  on  the  27th.  It  proves  all  wc 
hoped  or  expected.  It  is,  indeed,  a  new  era  in  our  history. 
We  have  107  students,  and  shall  probably  reach  from  110  to 
120  for  our  Catalogue.  Our  machinery  is  moving  on  with  a 
power  quite  unequalled  hitherto." 

Beloit  College, 

The  8th  of  July  last  was  a  day  of  great  interest  at  this 
Institution,  ten  years  having  elapsed  since  its  corner-stone  was 
laid.  The  following  extracts  from  an  able  Address,  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  Prof.  Emerson,  and  from  a  Report  present- 
ed by  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  will  suflSce  to  show  the  origin 
of  the  Institution ;  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded, 

the  ends  for  which  it  was  established,  and  its  rapid  growth. 

• 

If  the  inception  of  any  enterprise  may  be  cliaracterized  as  truly  Chrn- 
tian,  snoh,  we  thinic,  was  the  beginning  of  Beloit  College.  It  was  no  in- 
dividual, local,  or  partisan  enterprise.  Neither  was  it  a  hasty  or  ill-con- 
aidered  inovenient.  It  was  the  resnlt  of  nnited,  diligent,  and  prayerful 
stndy  of  men  who,  under  the  several  ^rms  of  Presbytery  AssooiatioD  or 
Convention,  held  the  one  Pilgrim  Ikith,  in  all  the  region  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  tlie  Mississippi  Kiver. 

We  find  the  incipient  enterprise  first  assuming  form  in  the  communing 
of  a  few  brethren  who  had  gone  up  to  a  convention  of  North- westem 
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miniBterB  mid  ohnrohes  at  Cleveland^  Ohio,  in  June,  1844.  Ooosaltations 
oommenced  there^  and  continued  during  the  homeward  voyage  upon  the 
Upper  Lakes,  resulted  in  a  oonvention  of  nearly  sixty  ministers  and  dele- 
gates fl'oin  Wisconsin,  Northern  Illinois^  and  Iowa,  which  met  at  Beloit  in 
August  of  the  same  year. 

This  Convention  resolved,  that  the  exigencies  of  that  re- 
gion required  the  establishment  of  a  college.  A  second  con- 
vention, held  in  October  following,  carefully  reconsidered  and 
reaffirmed  this  decision.  A  third  was  held  in  March,  1845,  at 
which  were  present  "  forty-two  ministers  and  twenty-seven 
laymen,  representing  all  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
ecclesiastical  bodies  "  in  that  region. 

So  deliberately  and  prayerfully  did  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  WieconsiQ  and  Northern  Illinois,  who  were  one  in  the 
&ith  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers— determine  and  covenant  to  unite  in  planting 
for  that  region  the  Institution  which  most  peculiarly  expresses  the  great 
heart  and  hope  of  the  piWims — a  Christian  College. 

See  how  this  North- West  has  grown  great  since  that  day  when  you 
laid  that  comer-stone.  What  cities  have  sprang  up  u]>on  Lake  and  Hiver — 
what  villages  throaghoat  all  the  interior — what  harvests  are  to-day  waving 
all  over  the  fields,  bending  with  the  bountv  of  God.  Oh  1  if  we  could  but 
loin,  as  one  fall  heart,  in  this  work  of  God,  out  of  this  very  harvest  might 
be  brought  enough  to  present  a  fully  developed  College,  as  an  offering  to 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  ^ 

No  College  year,  except  the  second,  when  there  were  none  ii^  college 
who  Were  not  In  the  revival  of  the  preceding  year,  has  passed  in  which  we 
have  not  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  some  souls  among  the  members  of  the 
Institution  had  learned  the  true  wisdom. 

The  Faculty  and  Trustees,  in  their  Report,  say : — 

As  in  the  original  selection  so  in  all  subsequent  appointments,  the  de- 
sign has  been  to  nave  in  the  Board  the  various  sections  of  the  country  and 
the  two  kindred  branches  of  the  Charch  of  Christ,  which  have  been  from 
the  first  united  in  the  enterprise,  represented  in  due  proportion.  Prayer- 
flilness  and  singleness  of  aim  have  marked  the  deliberations  of  the  Board, 
and  its  action  has  been  characterized  by  singular  unanimity.  With  grati- 
tude we  record  the  fact  that  no  jar  or  discord  of  any  kind  has  ever 
occurred  among  the  counsellors  of  this  College.  In  an  unsectional,  unsec- 
tarian  Catholic  spirit  the  members  of  the  Board  have  heartily  joined  t# 
build  up,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  an  luBtitution  for  imparting  a 
thorough  liberal  education  in  literature  and  science,  and  the  common  faith 
of  the  Gospel. 

A  regular  succession  of  graduates  has  been  kept  up  since  1851,  making 
in  all  thirty-three.  There  have  been  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  con- 
nected with  the  first  six  classes  sixty-nine,  more  than  one  half  of  whom 
have,  for  various  reasons,  left  before  completing  the  course ; — add  to  the 
whole  number  just  given  forty -six,  who  have  been  connected  with  our 
present  undergraduate  classes,  and  we  have  a  sum  total  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  young  men  who,  within  the  first  ten  years,  have  enjoyed  more 
or  less  benefit  from  the  regular  College  course  of  instruction. 

The  whole  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  received  ov  pledged  thus 
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far  for  the  establishment  and  snpport  of  the  College  is  $1S5,000,  of  which 
$64,500  have  been  drawn  from  the  East  and  $60,500  from  the  West  Of 
that  oontribnted  in  the  West  $29,000  are  from  citizens  of  Beloit  Of  the 
whole  amount  raised  $24,000  have  been  laid  ont  npon  the  site  and  bnild- 
ings,  and  $16,000  have  been  consumed  in  current  expenses.  Only  about 
$&,000  are  now  productive. 

iThe  Society  at  the  East  doses* its  yearly  appropriations  for  our  boMfit 
wifh  an  effort  now  in  progress  to  secure  for  us  in  that  quarter  the  sum  of 
$20,000.  They  have  undertaken  this  on  the  assaranoe  that  the  friends  of 
the  College  in  this  region  will  rally  their  energies  at  the  same  time  to  pot 
the  Institution  on  an  independent  basis. 

Iowa  College. 

Prof.  E.  Ripley  writes: — 

The  Faculty  of  Iowa  College  have  been  instructed  by  the  Trustees  to 
ask  of  the  Collegiate  Society  an  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year  mnoh 
larger  than  we  have  ever  asked  for  before  of  your  Society :  but  we  think 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  ^%jitfti^y  us  in  doing  so 
— ^nay  more,  they  imperatively  demand  it.  We  see  not  how  we  shall  keep 
the  wheels  going  during  the  year  unless  this  sum  is  granted  and  jMiid  us 
by  the  Society. 

The  fact  that  considerable  donations  have  been  made  during  the  part 
year,  may  have  led  our  friends  abroad  to  suppose  that  our  more  pressing 
wants  would  be  relieved  at  once ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
donations  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia^and  Mr.  Willestoo,  of  Northamp- 
ton— the  former  of  $300  and  the  ktter  of  $500-^ve  both  been  fnnded 
in  some  form ;  and  at  the  highest  legal  interest  in  the  State,  oould  yield  us 
but  $80  per  annum.  The  lar^e  donation  firom  Mr.  Eendric,  of  Burling- 
ton, of  $15,000,  is  for  aspecihed  object — ^the  endowment  of  ascientino 
department,  and  could  not  ordinarily  be  diverted  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  College  proper.  And  what  is  more  to  the  purpose — ^not  a  cent  of  that 
donation  has  yet  leen  received^  and  we  hfiow  not  when  it  mil  he. 

Our  debts  are  some  $15,000,  npon  which  we  pay  interest  annually  at 
10  per  cent. ;  for  macadamizing  tlie  street  west  of  the  College  grounds, 
we  shall  be  called  upon  by  the  City  authorities  for  nearly  $1,000 ;  and  the 
City  Council  are  making  us  trouble  and  expense  by  their  persistent  efforts 
to  force  a  street  through  our  grounds.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  perhaps, 
to  dwell  upon  these  particulars.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  sum  for 
which  we  ask  is  some  $d00  less  than  the  deficit  for  the  ensuing  year,  fixed 
npon  by  a  most  careful  estimate  of  our  income  and  expenditure;  and  that, 
too,  of  the  $900  voted  by  the  Society  last  year,  but  not  yet  received,  is 
fully  made  up.  Our  expenses  for  instruction  the  ensuing  year  from  increase 
of  salary  of  former  teachers,  and  from  an  additional  teacher  will  be  $1,500 
above  those  of  fast  year  for  the  same  purpose.  We  also  rent  an  additional 
building  for  our  boarders,  at  an  expense  of  $525  per  annum. 

In  respect  to  the  present  efiliciency  and  future  prospects  of  the  Institu- 
tion, we  may  not  be  the  proper  persons  to  speak,  but  we  think  its  friends 
have  reason  for  encouragement  We  believe  the  Institution  is  doing  the 
proper  work  of  a  college,  that  its  graduates  compare  favorably  with  Siose 
of  the  older  Institutions  at  the  East.  I  know  not  that  I  can  say  any  thing 
more  to  show  that  our  wants  are  pressing.  That  God  will  help  us  in  some 
way  we  have  a  general  faith^  so  to  speak,  but  we  see  not  how,  nnless 
through  the  Society. 
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German  Evangelical  Missouri  OoUege. 

'"    In  renewing  their  application  for  aid,  the  Eev.  L.  NoUau, 
in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  says : — 

The  President,  Professor  Binner,  resigned  during  the  year,  and  Prof. 
Irion  is  President  ad  interim^  and  the  Rev.  J.  Ri^nbach,  a  graduate  of 
the  Basle-  University,  has  bee^  elected  Professor.  The  number  of  students 
of  theology  in  the  year  past  was  from  16  to  17.  Three  of  them  entered 
the  ministry,  and  at  present  there  are  14  students  at  College  preparing 
themselves  for  the  ministry. 

The  Lord  has  favored  us  with  his  grace  and  blessing.  The  resignation 
of  Mr.  Binner  was  a  painful  event  in  the  history  of  our  College,  but  it  has 
passed,  and  we  hope  some  good  will  oome  of  it  The  students  have  been 
zealous  of  studying,  and  have  not  given  any  reason  for  dissatisfaction. 
The  Collegiate  Department  has  not  vet  been  opened.  Building  is  a  hard 
task  in  the  Western  country.  The  house  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  we 
hope  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  students  by  the  1st  of  April  next. 
We  want  $2000  in  the  month  of  December,  which  sum  must  be  paid ;  and 
there  is  no  prospect  yet  that  we  shall  get  the  money  here.  But  1  hope  we 
will  be  enabled  by  the  Lord,  with  whom  is  both  silver  and  gold,  to  meet 
our  liabilities,  though  we  cannot  see  yet  how. 

The  Theological  Department  is,  by  the  books,  $650  short.  I  paid  the 
Steward  monthly,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  borrow  money.  In  the 
winter  time  we  get  more,  even  the  most,  donations  and  collections  for  the 
Seminary. 

Tour  heart  and  sympathy  are  with  our  enterprise'.  Let  it  continue  so 
until  the  Lord  calls  you  to  rest  We  need  your  aid,  and  I  dare  say  our 
work  is  not  unworUiy  to  be  fostered  and  sustained  by  the  Society.  We 
make  application  for  $1000,  provided  the  Lord  shall  grant  you  wnat  yon 
vote  to  colleges. 

The  gentlemen  of  your  Committee  who  visited  St  Louis  in  May  last, 
proposed  to  us  not  to  open  a  regular  college,  but  only  a  Preparatory  De- 
partment connected  with  our  Seminary,  and  to  send  the  young  men  from 
it  to  Webster  College  to  finish  their  course.  Our  Synod  took  the  propo- 
sition into  consideration,  but  resolved  to  trv  to  execute  our  original  plan, 
because  we  received  donations  to  the  building  fund  expressly  asked  and 
gjven  to  establish  a  regular  college,  so  that  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  so 
many  friends  to  try  to  start  a  regular  college.  If  we  do  not  succeed,  then 
we  are  obliged  to  give  up  that  plan. 

OoTlege  of  California. 

Several  commnnications  have  been  received  from  the  Rev. 
Henry  Durant,  testifying  to  the  valne  of  the  aid.  already  fur- 
nished by  the  Society,  and  expressing  entire  confidence  in 
reference  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  acorn 
has  indeed  been  fairly  planted,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  oak  will  in  due  time  be  seen  to  tower.  As  the  pro- 
ject for  the  establishment  of  a  University  on  a  large  scale, 
which  originated  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  was  dependent  * 
upon  his  acceptance  of  the  Presidency  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  it  into 
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execution.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  however,  that 
a  change  of  location  from  Oakland  is  desirable  for  the  college 
proper.  Extensive  explorations  were  made  by  Dr.  B.  when 
m  California,  but  the  site  which  seemed  to  find  most  favor  at 
the  time,  has  since  changed  owners,  and  will  be  lost  to  that 
object.  Another  site  has  been  examined,  and  may  be  chosen, 
which  Mr.  D.  describes  as  remarkable  for  "  inherent  beauty, 
advantage  of  position,  diversity  and  adaptation  of  surface, 
richness  of  soil,  extent  of  gardening  country  around  it,  tem- 
perature, proximity  to  clav,  and  sandstone  for  building,  and 
for  shrubbery  and  timber. 
Mr.  Durant  also  says : 

A8  soon  as  we  have  secured  the  site^  we  are  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
several  thousand  dollars,  for  building  purposes.  And  we  shall  proceed 
forthwith  to  make  ourselves  ready,  with  every  prerequisite,  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  Freshman  Class  in  one  year  from  this  present  Fall.  We  shall 
then  announce  our  plan  to  that  effect,  and  take  measures  to  secure  the  pre- 
paration of  a  class  in  our  own  school,  and  in  other  schools,  against  the  ap- 
pointed time.  We  think  it  best  to  defer  the  formation  of  the  flrst  class, 
till  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  considerable  number,  and  of  such  young 
men  as  will  make  a  point  of  doing  credit  to  the  class  and  to  College— 
who  will  entei*  with  a  purpose  on  their  part,  to  set  the  pattern  to  those 
who  come  after  them — or  to  sound  the  key-note  for  succeeding  classes. 

Under  a  previous  date,  Mr.  D.  wrote : — 

As  to  the  propriety  of  the  Society's  expending  money  on  our  present 
operation — this  is  identical  with  the  propriety  of  having  such  an  operation 
at  all.  '\  e  should  be  obliged  to  disband  the  School  without  it,  or  at  least 
in  its  Collegiate  aspect  and  bearing.  In  the  Latin  I  have  ten  pupils.  A 
nnmber  of  these  are  on  their  way  to  a  JTnitersity  course. 

Pacific  University. 

President  Marsh,  under  date  of  March  1st,  1857,  writes  to 
the  Society : — 

The  year  has  been  one  of  trial  to  me,  for  many  reasons.  The  Indian  war, 
which  in  its  consequences  has  been  injurious  to  all  interests,  has  l>eeQ 
especially  prejudicial  to  us.  DifficaUios  such  as  at  the  West  must  neces- 
sarily occur,  where  discordant  elements  are  brought  into  juxtaposition, 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  cause  in  which  I  have  been  engaged ;  but 
these  are  in  the  list  of  things  to  be  expected.  The  prospect  of  the  failure 
of  your  supporC,  far  more  than  my  own  embarrassment  in  consequence  of 
the  delay  in  the  payments  of  the  past  year,  has  weakened  my  hands 
and  darkened  the  prospects  of  the  institution.  From  the  aotion  taken  a 
year  ago,  I  aould  not  avoid  the  oonclosion,  that  for  some  reason  the  So- 
ciety bad  lost  confidence  in  its  own  resources,  and  tliat  the  directors  them- 
selves had  fears,  at  least,  that  they  could  not  meet  the  wanta  of  this  and 
other  institutions  dependent  upon  them.  I  did  not  despair,  however,  but 
hoped  that  mv  fears  were  groundless,  as  they  were  undoubtedly  in  part  due 
to  my  state  of  mind.  I  have  now  received  yoor  Report  [for  1856],  and  thaak 
.<3k>d  and  take  (Doiurage.  .^ 
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'  In  oonseqaenee  of  the  state  of  our  affcdiB,  Prof.  Shattuck  has  been  an* 
frilling  to  enter  npon  bis  professor^ip,  and  1  have  been  left  with  two 
eollege  classes  on  my  hands.  They  are  small,  it  is  trae,  but  requiring  no 
less  labor  on  that  account.  Yet  their  instraction  has  been  a  compara- 
tively small  sonroe  of  anxiety.  Alone  I  am  hardly  expected  to  exert  that 
controlling  influence  over  the  young  men  that  shall  keep  them  in  what 
shall  seem  to  them  an  arbitrary  course  of  study.  They  have  not  had  in 
eavly  life  that  training  that  teaches  obedience,  and  their  circumstances 
have  tended  to  increase  natural  self-confidence.  They  are  all  young  men 
of  fair  talents,  one  or  two  of  them  of  great  promise. 

I  think  that  we  have  raised  the  standard  of  education  in  the  country, 
and  more  than  many  would  have  admitted  as  possible.  In  the  class  Uiat 
enters  this  Fall,  there  will  be  a  son  of  one  of  our  missionaries,  and  tliat 
class  I  shall  hope  to  see  graduate.  The  prospects  of  the  country  are 
brightening,  and  if  we  can  only  hold  on,  we  shall  see  the  fruits  of  our 
undertaking. 

,  I  wish  I  could  write  any  thing  that  would  lead  Eastern  Oliristians  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  West  hy  foreign 
7i€lp^  if  done  in  any  way.  I  asked  a  gentleman  in  New  York  to  do  some- 
thing for  us,  and  his  reply  was  that  money  was  abundant  in  Oregon,  and 
the  people  there  quite  able  to  build  and  endow  all  the  schools  they  needed. 
This  is  true,  but  the  conclusion  that  they  should  therefore  be  left  to  do  for 
themselves,  or  do  without  the  various  institutions  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  must  be  absurd  to  any  one  who  will  reflect  upon  or  ac- 
knowledge the  first  principles  of  Christian  charity.  The  truth  is,  the 
Eastern  States  must  settle  the  question,  whether  these  vast  commonwealths 
west  of  the  Mississippi  are  to  be  Christian  or  not.  They  will  not  "become  so 
of  themMlves,  The  tendency  here,  without  salutary  influences  from  abroad, 
is  to  barbarism. 

Among  all  conceivable  instrumentalities,  what  can  compare  with 
institutions  snch  as  this  to  educate  young  men;  not  merely  to  teach 
•tlieui  the  sciences,  but  to  give  them  the  training  that  shall  give  them 
fust  views  of  their  duties  and  of  society  in  which  they  are  to  act,  and 
have  a  direct  tendency,  so  far  as  human  iustrumentality  can,  to  make 
them  Christians? 

The  Eev.  G.  H.  Atkinson  subsequently  wrote :. — 

I  have  your  favor  of  January  6th,  giving  notice  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation to  Pacific  University,  We  are  grateful  for  this  continued  and  in- 
creased aid.  But  for  it  we  could  not  sustain  our  collegiate  department  at 
ell.  The  want  of  means  has  operated  to  prevent  our  employing  other 
.teachers,  as  we  desired,  and  tliis  has  discouraged  some  of  our  promising 
studencsw  The  Prof,  elect,  £.  D.  Shattuck,  Esq.,  is  now  turning  to  the  law. 
But  we  have  appointed,  since  your  appropriation,  Rev.  H.  Lvman,  a  grad- 
uate of  Williams  College,  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics.  Uniting 
vith  President  Marsh,  who  has  labored  on  faithfully,  he  will  give  more 
character  as  well  as  more  strength  to  our  faculty.  Bro.  Lyman  has  been 
jong  and  favorably  known  in  Oregon.  Yon  will  remember  that  he  was 
ihe  second  Home  missionary  here.  His  qualities  as  a  guide  and  teacher 
of  youth  are  superior,  and  while  we  hope  much  from  his  proposed  union 
with  President  Marsh  in  the  work,  we  trust  that  the  Colleigate  Society 
.will  also  see  cause  for  continued  confidence  in  our  humble  endeavors  to 
establish  a  Pacific  University.    ' 

An  intelligent  gentleman,  himself  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  said 
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to  me  a  week  shioe:  ^'I  regard  your  college  as  more  firmly  eetobUshed 
than  ever  before.  If  yon  live  throngh  present  trials.  I  think  yon  can  go  oB. 
You  have  helped  to  build  institnUons,  and  you  know  what  their  first 
struggles  for  life  are.'' 

At  our  last  meeting,  three  weeks  ago,  we  voted  to  sell  land  enough  to 
pa^  all  old  debts,  and  to  contract  new  ones  only  as  we  could  pay  at  onoa. 
This,  we  trust,  will  be  done  before  our  next  meeting  in  August. 

Under  a  recent  date,  he  says  : — 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusal  trial  for  want  of  teachers. 
Our  two  classes  could  not  be  retained  by  a  single  teacher,  and  in  the 
SpMng  the  students  left  to  engage  in  other  pursuits.  A  class  of  students 
are  now  coming  forward  who  are  younger,  and  who  will  be  retained  prob- 
ablv  throngh  a  whole  course.  The  additional  professor  will  render  tho 
college  classes  much  more  stable. 

The  Eev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt,  writing  to  the  A.  H.  M.  S^ 
says  :— 

The  men  whom  you  have  sent  hither  give  themselves  wholly  to  their 
work.  Their  hearts  are  in  it.  It  is  their  life-work.  Oregon  is  their 
home  and  their  field :  and  their  ambition  is  to  make  it  worthy  of  tho 
father-land.  They  have  made  a  good  beginning.  Slowly,  but  surely, 
they  have  laid  good  foundations.  In  the  large  towns,  as  well  as  in  rural 
districts,  their  influence  is  important.  They  and  their  little  churches  are 
prominent  among  others.  They  have  planted  a  college,  with  the  son  of 
President  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  at  the  head  of  it,  which  promises  to  be  oi 
powerful  for  good  on  the  Facyfio^  cu  any  Hmilar  institution  7uu  grown  to 
Oeonthe  Atlantic,  They  have  started  into  life  and  active  usefulness  three 
academies,  that  will  be  centres  of  light  and  truUi  long  after  they  shall 
have  gone  to  their  rest. 

No  regular  Reports  have  been  received  from  Heidelberg 
College,  and  the  College  of  St.  Paul. 

BEVTVALS. 

Under  this  head  we  are  permitted  to  furnish  the  following 
details : — 

Beloit  College, — ^The  winter  term  in  the  college  commenced  in  the  fint 
week  of  the  month  of  January.  At  the  outset  of  the  term  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  Faculty,  and  of  the  pious  students,  were  separately  moved  to 
earnest  desires  for  the  revival  of  Good's  work  in  our  little  community. 
Boon  the  regular  chapel  exercises  seemed  to  be  marked  by  peculiar  inter- 
est. The  services  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  without  any  change  of 
method,  lost  something  of  that  dull  formality  which  is  apt  to  steal  over* 
vuch  regular  exercises,  and  gained  a  fixed  attention  and  thoughtful  inter 
est  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  a  body. 

The  truths  presented  in  the  Sabbath  lectures  seemed  to  find  willing 
ears,  and  to  be  received  with  serious  regard.  Within  three  weeks  of  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  two  or  three  members  of  the  Preparatory  Depart* 
ment  were  awakened  to  the  concerns  of  their  souls,  and  soon  found  peaoe 
in  believing.  These  indications  gave  some  stimulus  to  Christian  hearts, 
but  there  was  no  genercd  development  until  after  the  coTlege*iast  m 
February.    Meantime  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  ohnrohefi  in  tlie  ci^  had 
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eommenced  some  epeolal  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  which 
were  marked  by  the  presence  and  power  of  God.  Members  of  other 
ohnrobes  participated  in  them,  and  oanght  something  of  their  spirit. 

The  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  colleges  was  a  precious  day  to  onr 
whole  community.  It  was  made  the  occasion  of  establishing  at  one  of  the 
churches  in  the  city  a  morning  prayer-meeting,  which  has  been  continued 
with  interest  ever  since.  Christiana  of  the  various  churches  in  the  city 
joined  with  those  connected  with  the  college  in  public  meetings  at  the 
college,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  interest  which  had  been 
accumulating  for  weeks,  found  free  and  fit  expression.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  college,  the  fires  which  had  been  growing  in  intensity,  yet  pent  up 
in  individual  souls,  burst  out  and  flowed  together  in  mutual  united  action, 
producing  not  so  much  a  bustling  excitement,  as  the  earnest  activity  of 
souls  deeply  moved,  and  thoroughly  engaged.  It  was  observed  on  the 
Fast  day,  that  the  irreligious  students  absented  themselves  from  the  ser- 
Tices  more  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  This  was  interpreted,  however, 
as  an  index  of  troubled  thoughts  on  their  part,  and  so  prompted  more 
fervent  prayer  and  greater  personal  effort. 

The  results  soon  appeared  in  a  pervading  solemnity,  and  thoughtful- 
ness^and  when,  a  few  days  after  the  Fast,  an  appointment  was  made  for 
an  inquiry  meeting,  some  twenty  or  more  presented  themselves  at  once, 
as  seeking  the  way  of  salvation.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  mani- 
fest in  the  deep  convictions  of  many  hitherto  impenitent  ones,  and  a 
thorough  heart-searching  among  Christians.  The  interest  continued  and 
Increased  through  four  or  five  weeks,  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Those  pro- 
fessors of  religion  who  had  previously  maintained  a  consistent  walk, 
obtained  new  experience  in  the   divine  life.    With  many,  old  hopes, 

groundless  or  doubtful,  were  given  up,  and  Christ  was  sought  anew. 
hristiaDs  seemed  to  love  one  another,  and  were  very  faithful  witli  their 
impenitent  companions.  There  was  not  one  who  was  not  often,  and  most 
affectionately,  entreated  to  yield  the  heart  to  Christ.  And  over  the  new- 
born ones  there  was  such  a  joy,  as  lighted  up  the  countenance  with  a  glow. 
The  result  of  some  former  seasons  of  the  kind  produced  a  fear,  lest  the 
work  should  be  superficial,  and  effort  to  gnai'd  against  that  danger.  At  the 
close  of  the  term  there  were  fi*om  thirty  to  forty  cases  of  conversion  which 
appeared  bright  and  promising. 

The  vacation  intervened,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  present  term 
some  solicitude  was  felt,  lest  the  gracious  influences  which  had  been  eujoyed 
might  be  withdrawn*  But  it  was  soon  manifest  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
stiU  present,  and  his  precious  work  we  have  reason  to  believe  is-  still 
advancing.  It  appears  not  so  much  in  the  conversion  of  the  impenitent  as 
in  the  confirming  and  maturing  the  Christian  life  of  those,  to  whom  the 
elements  of  that  life  were  before  imparted.  General  prayer-meetings  and 
class-meetings  are  well  sustained,  and  the  leading  thought  in  all  seems  to 
be  "  to  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,"  to  look  upon  the  work  as  but  begun, 
and  to  reach  forth  with  earnest  aspirations  after  higher  attainments.  At 
the  same  time  we  find  several  of  those  who  have  not  yet  found  peace, 
thoughtful,  and  deeply  exercised.  One  happy  effect  of  the  work  is,  that 
the  purposes  of  many  are  set  t-o  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of 
Christ  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  with  a  high  appreciation  of 
tiie  sacredness  of  that  office,  and  the  heart-work  as  well  as  tne  head-work 
eesential  to  a  fit  preparation  for  it. 

We  trust  that  this  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
will  make  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  College,  making  the  religious 
element  henoefortii  more  than  ever  ascendant,  and  controUing  in  all  our 
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work,  and  so  identifying  the  institution  more  closely  tliaa  ever  with  th# 
kingdom  of  Christ.  A.  L.  GHAPiir. 

Beloit  College^  May  20, 1857. 

Iowa  College, — Prof.  E.  Eipley  writes : — 

There  is  a  most  healthful  religious  feeling  pervading  the  institution, 
and  during  the  year  our  liearts  have  been  cheered  by  several  hopeful  con- 
versions. The  daily  prayer-meeting,  of  some  four  years'  standing,  is  still 
kept  up  with  unabated  interest  and  profit. 

College  of  California, — ^Rev.*  Henry  Durant,  under  date  of 
May  1st,  says : — 

There  is  such  a  spirit  of  study  as  I  have  never  seen  before,  and  what 
is  more  interesting  far,  a  seriousness  with  some  of  the  pupils  much 
deeper  than  an  earnest  love  of  study.  It  began  to  make  its  appearance 
before  the  close  of  the  last  sebsion.  I  have  introduced  a  daily  devotional 
exercise  into  the  school,  which  heretofore  was  confined  to  my  famil}>  and 
also  a  Bible  lecture  on  the  Sabbath.  Yesterday  I  had  the  unspeakable  joy 
of  being  asked  by  one  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  *  What  he  must  do  to 
be  saved  ?*  Another  seems  to  be  earnest  to  become  a  Christian,  and  I  am 
hoping  (with  what  emotion  you  may  imagine),  that  the  Lord  is  about  to 
visit  us  with  the  operations  of  His  grace.  Pray  for  us,  I  beseech  you,  and 
interest  others  in  our  behalf. 

Marietta  College, — ^President  Andrews,  in  his  historical 
sketcli  of  the  Institution,  gives  the  following  statisticss,  which 
show  how  the  power  of  God  has  been  manifested  there  from 
year  to  year:  — 

In  a  sketch  of  the  College,  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  published  in 
the  Central  Christian  Herald  in  1850,  he  says :  "  When  the  first  President 
was  inducted  into  ofiice,  he  was  solemnly  charged  by  the  organ  of  the 
Board,  who  ofliciated  in  the  ceremony,  to  manage  the  Institution  for 
*  Christ  and  the  Church.'  It  was  then  a  religions  enterprise,  strictly  so, 
undertaken  by  religious  men,  who  could  not  have  been  inauced  to  encoun- 
ter the  trials  and  sacrifices  which  must  of  necessity  be  met  in  building  up 
the  Institution,  by  any  motives  less  solemn  and  urgent  than  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom."  He  says  also, 
in  speaking  of  the  results  up  to  that  time.  (1850,)  ''During  the  history  of 
the  Institution,  seven  distinctly  marked  and  some  of  them  powerful  revivals 
of  religion,  have  occurred,  besides  several  other  seasons  of  unusual  religious 
interest,  in  regard  to  these,  as  no  particular  record  of  them  has  been 
preserved,  the  writer  is  iiot  in  a  condition  at  present  to  furnish  an  accu- 
rate statement  touching  their  dates  or  statistics.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  no  young  man  has  yet  passed  through  the  College  course  without 
having  his  attention  summoned  by  special  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
presence,  to  the  great  interests  of  eternity." 

Since  the  date  of  that  article  there  have  been  two  or  three  revivals, 
the  last  of  which,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  the  Institution  has  ever  experienced.  At  the  present  time 
about  three-fifths  of  the  students  are  hopefully  pious.    Of  the  182  gradu- 
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ates,  about  100,  aa  nearly  as  can  be  aaoertained,  were  pioos  at  the  time  of 
entering  OoUe^,  and  a'bont  half  of  the  remainder  were  converted  daring 
their  College  course. 

Eighty  of  the  Alnmni  have  pnrsned,  or  are  intending  to  pnrsne  a  coarse 
of  Theological  study.  Twelve  or  fourteen  are  laboring  in  Ohio.  Three 
are  missionaries  of  the  American  Board ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Pogne,  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands;  Rev.  Ira  M.  Preston,  in  Africa;  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Ooffing, 
about  to  sail  for  the  South  Armenian  Mission.  One  is  preaching  the  gos* 
pel  in  Oregon.  Twelve  of  the  eiglity  have  been  called  to  their  rest.  Two 
of  these,  Rev.  Isaiah  N.  Ford,  of  Jackson,  and  Rev.  A.  Bardwell,  of  Hang* 
ing  Rock,  were  futhful  and  successful  laborers  in  the  Synod  of  Ohio. 

Wabash  College. — The  following  extracts  from  Professor 
Hovey's  History  of  the  iDstitution,  furnish  cause  for  devout 
gratitude  to  God : — 

The  religious  history  of  this  Institution  is  fraught  with  much  interest. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  students,  it  is  believed,  were  brought  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  their  spiritual  relations  and  interests,  and  to  yield  to  the 
.  great  sanctions  of  religion,  by  a  personal  consecration  of  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God  in  Ohrist,  during  the  first  few  years  in  the  history  of  the 
College. 

In  the  year  1888,  there  was  a  very  deep  and  special  interest  in  religion. 
The  Spirit  of  God,  for  many  weeks,  evidently  pervaded  the  Institution, 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance,  in  tne  winter  of  1838,  was  up- 
wards of  ninety,  of  whom  thirty  were  professedly  pions  when  they  en- 
tered the  Institution ;  of  the  others  about  thirty  became  hopefully  the 
sobjects  of  renewing  grace,  most  of  whom  have  since  given  evidence  of 
sincere  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  For  its  extent, 
power,  and  distinctly  marked  cases  of  special  interest,  this  revival  of  re- 
ligion will  long  be  remembered. 

Several  of  the  sabjects  of  this  work  of  grace  have,  for  some  yearsi 
been  successfully  preaching  the  gospel.  Seasons  of  religious  interest  were 
also  witnessed  in  1840  and  1841,  in  which  a  number  of  the  students  were 
hopefully  converted.  In  1848  there  was  a  revival  of  uncommon  power. 
Several  young  men  of  correct  general  deportment  and  high  intellectual 
promise,  but  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  spiritual  religion,  were 
brought  to  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  to  cast  their 
influence  into  the  scale  of  piety.  Others  of  a  more  reckless  character, 
and  whose  religious  advantages  had  been  extremely  limited,  were  made 
to  experience  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  the  sweet  consolations  of  the 
Crospel. 

Since  1888  the  annual  oonoert  of  prayer  for  Colleges  has  been  uni- 
formly observed  in  College,  and  almost  invariably  with  special  evidences 
of  immediate  answers  to  prayer ;  and  in  connection  with  a  large  number 
of  these  concerts,  powerful  revivals  of  religion  have  occurred. 

In  1851  the  President  observed,  that  ^'  No  class  has  ever  graduated 
here  without  having  enjoyed  from  one  to  four  revivals  of  religion,  and 
four-fifths  of  all  its  Alumni  have  gone  forth  from  their  Alma  Mater  the 
enrolled  servants  of  the  living  God.'* 

In  1854,  '55  and  '56,  there  were  many  tokens  of  the  Divine  influence, 
and  a  goodly  number  in  each  of  those  years  gave  evidence  of  tlieir  con- 
version to  God,  and  publicly  professed  their  attachment  to  His  cause. 

.Bot  aside  from  these  special  and  mot^  obvious  visitations,  there  have 
«en  very  marked  isolated  cases  of  conversion  of  great  interest.    One 
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yonth  came  from  the  ooanter  of  a  tippling  shop :  he  80oa  bought  a  Biblei 
yielded  to  its  instrnctionfl^  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  hoald  of  the 
cross. 

Another,  who  from  a  Roman  Oatholio  family  had  swung  off  to  in- 
fidelity, after  witnessing  the  triumphs  of  religion  in  President  Baldwin's 
death,  embraced  his  sustaining  faXth  and  became  a  follower  of  Christ. 

And  another,  who,  from  his  rovings  from  a  far  distant  home,  came  to 
College  for  only  a  temporary  residence,  when  wcdking  to  and  fro  in  one  of 
the  halls  alone,  and  much  agitated,  he  was  asked  if  he  was  sick,  he  said 
^  No,  but  I  have  a  sonl  to  be  saved  or  lost.''  Soon  after,  joyful  in  hope, 
he  was  teaching  an  ignorant  Catholic  family  to  read  the  word  of  God. 
But  personal  considerations  forbid  detail. 

Several  hopeful  conversions  have  occurred  daring  the  last 
year,  but  no  special  revival. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

In  OUT  Eleventh  Annual  Eeport  an  account  was  given  of 
the  origin  and  object  of  the  English  Universities  and  Colleges^ 
together  with  the  immense  provisions  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  possessed  by  them  in  the  shape  of  Scholarships,  Fel- 
lowships, and  other  endowments.  The  consideration  of  the 
Practical  workings  of  these  endowments  was  deferred  for  a 
iture  occasion.  The  subject  however  furnishes  lessons  of 
great  practical  value,  and  moreover  assumes  a  verv  high  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  vast  scale  upon  which  the  work  of 
securing  endowments  is  going  forward  in  this  country,  and  it 
has  direct  bearings  upon  the  operations  of  this  Society.  We 
propose  therefore  to  consider  it  under  four  aspects,  viz. : 

1.  The  comparative  risks  incident  to  permanent  funds  in 
Colleges. 

The  indispenscxbleness  o{  endowment  in  our  collegiate  system, 
we  trust,  was  conclusively  shown  in  our  Tenth  Annual  Eeport 
Indeed,  aside  from  the  principles  of  the  case,  if  any  thing  can 
be  settled  by  experience^  this  point  has  been  set  at  rest.  Such 
a  thing  as  an  attempt  to  establish  a  College  without  endow- 
ments is  believed  to  oe  unknown  in  any  country.  It  hardly 
need  be  remarked  that  no  possible  safeguards  against  perver- 
sion can  place  funds  abtolutely  beyond  any  contingency.  Still 
there  seems  to  exist  in  the  popular  mind  extensive  misappre- 
hension in  reference  to  the  comparative  risks  incident  to  such 
foundations.  The  chief  objection  to  endowments  is  their  lia- 
bility to  perversion^  and  while  dwelling  upon  this  danger  the 
fact  is  entirely  overlooked  by  multitudes,  that  in  case  of  the 
immediate  expenditure  of  funds,  we  as  really  commit  them  in 
trust  to  others.    We  trust  the  first  recipient  of  our  bounty, 
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and  then  all  influence  that  goes  out  beyond  him  upon  the 
great  surface  of  human  society  is  exposed  to  its  fluctuations, 
Its  conflicting  winds,  and  cross  and  counter-currents.  lu 
either  case,  therefore,  tjie  same  general  uncertainties  exist. 

By  way  of  illustration  let  us  suppose  a  case.  An  indi- 
vidual interested  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try, and  afraid  to  commit  any  thing  to  a  Board  of  Trust,  se- 
lects a  given  number  of  beneficiaries,  and  expends  at  once 
what  he  has  to  give — and  thus  sUikes  every  thing  upon  that 
one  expenditure  and  says  to  himself,  perhaps,  "  now  that  is 
safe."  But  what  is  his  security  ?  He  obviously  has  none  ex- 
cejpt  in  the  character  of  the  particular  individuals  aided,  upon 
what  they  shall  actually  accomplish  while  living,  and  in  the 
influences  for  good  which  they  shall  set  in  motion.  But  there 
is  no  absolute  certainty  even  m  reference  to  those  who  receive 
the  gift;.  The  disappointments  in  respect  to  young  men  se- 
lected by  the  donors  themselves,  or  their  chosen  representa- 
tives, have  been  so  numerous  and  grievous,  that  the  reaction 
upon  our  Education  Societies  from  this  source  has  been  at 
times  almost  fatal  to  their  success.  In  these  cases  a  s^se  of 
obligation  to  benefactors  exerts  more  or  less  restraining  and 
stimulating  influence ;  but  after  we  have  passed  the  first  step 
all  responsible  relation  to  such  benefaction  ceases,  and  with  it 
all  security  for  good  from  that  source.  And  beyond  that 
point  there  is  no  supervision  of  the  trust,  nt)  law  regulating  its 
transmission,  no  knowledge  of  any  relation  to  the  original 
benefaction,  and,  of  course,  no  watchful  community  to  utter  a 
condemnatory  voice  in  case  of  perversion.  And  then,  when 
we  have  reached  the  second  and  third  steps  in  the  series,  how 
rapidly  do  the  diflBculties  multiply  of  so  tracing  the  influence, 
as  even  to  decide  whether  or  not  there  is  any  existing  perver- 
sion. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  generous  donors  who  erected 
the  foundations  in  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
six  hundred  years  a^o,  had  expended  the  whole  of  their  bene- 
factions at  once  for  tne  benefit  of  "poor  students,"  what  finite 
mind  could  now  go  out  into  the  infinite  complications  of  hu- 
man society,  and  apply  such  powers  of  analysis  as  to  decide 
whether  the  perpetuated  influence  of  those  young  men  (if  in- 
deed it  should  exist  at  all)  is  still  at  work  in  accordance  with 
"the  wishes  of  the  original  donors?  Not  so,  however,  with 
those  foundations.  How  easy  to  compare  their  present  ad- 
ministration with  the  original  statutes,  and  thus  detect  any 
.  perversion.  Now  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that 
the  simple  inability  to  detect  any  thing  wrong  should  lead  to 
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tbe  assumption  that  there  was  none  in  reality.  Indeed  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  to  this  source  is  traceable  very  much 
of  the  increased  security  for  good  which  is  felt  in  reference  to 
immediate  expenditures  for  educational  purposes,  as  compared 
with  foundations  placed  in  perpetuity  under  Boards  of  Trust 
Moreover,  a  single  case  of  perversion  will  make  more  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind  than  a  thousand  instances  of  un^ 
swerving  and  protracted  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
public  trust. 

But  in  running  a  parallel  between  the  two  cases,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  income  of  a  given  foundation,  as  ex- 
pended year  by  year,  stands  upon  ground  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  principal  when  immediately  expended.  And  this 
income,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  only,  amounts  to  the  prin- 
cipal every  sixteen  years  and  two-thirds,  or  to  six  times  the 
principal  each  century.  The  difference  therefore  at  the  close 
of  the  first  named  period,  between  a  thousand  dollars  expend- 
ed at  tlie  beginning  and  a  like  sum  funded,  would  be,  that  in 
the  former  case  the  whole  was  paid  out  at  once  and  set  to 
work}  while  in  the  latter  it  was  paid  in  instalments  covering 
sixteen  years  and  two-thirds.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  imme- 
diate expenditure,  where  the  first  recipients  of  the  bounty 
?rovc  unworthy,  the  whole  succession  of  influence  fails, 
'he  preservation  of  a  foundation,  on  the  contrary,  enables 
those  to  whose  management  it  is  committed  to  renew  the  ex- 
periment year  by  year,  and  thus  set  in  motion  multiplied  trains 
of  influence,  and  thereby  increase  the  cJmnces^  at  least,  of  ulti- 
mate good.  The  foundations  of  St.  Peter's  College,  during  six 
hundred  years,  have  been  paid  out  thirty-six  times  over. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  foundation,  when  perverted,  may  be- 
come very  potent  for  evil,  but  then  tliis  is  a  concession  that  it 
may  become  equally  potent  for  good  if  not  perverted.  The 
motives  therefore  to  risk  the  trust  would  remain  in  all  their 
force,  even  if  the  indiapensahleness  of  endowments  could  not 
be  proved.  The  lloyal  Commissioners,  in  view  of  all  the  per- 
versions at  Oxford,  so  far  from  having  their  confidence  shaken 
in  endowments  as  such,  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment  that  they  be  greatly  augmented,  especially  in  the 
shape  of  Scholarships. 

Moreover,  this  view  of  the  case  is  strengthened  by  the  un- 
oertainti^s  attendant  upon  the  ordinary  transmission  of  proper- 
ty. There  can  bo  no  aoubt  that  where  an  individual  commits 
funds  to  a  Board  of  Trust,  whose  members  are  in  sympathy 
with  his  objects,  and  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  are  sworn 
under  the  sanctions  of  law  to  administer  the  trust  with  fidelity, 
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and  prevented  by  peculiar  legal  provisions  applicable  to  sucl; 
cases  from  alienating  the  funds,  and  acting,  moreover,  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  community,  we  have  a  vastly  higher 
degree  of  security  against  the  contravention  of  expressed 
wishes  and  the  defeat  of  cherished  objects,  than  there  can  be 
in  the  ordinary  committal  of  property  to  heirs. 

There  is  also  a  much  more  protracted  control  of  property 
secured.  Our  perpetual  leases  guarantee  the  use  of  property  so 
long  as  "grass  grows  or  water  runs,"  and  our  deeds  convey  in 
fee  simple  to  ourselves,  our  "heirs  and  assigns  for  ever."  But 
with  all  the  stability  that  characterizes  property  in  Ei)gland, 
it  seldom  remains  in  one  family  more  than  two  centuries. 
This  fact  has  been  urged  with  great  force  against  the  limita- 
tion of  the  Oxford  foundations  through  all  time,  to  the  kins- 
men of  the  founders.  It  is  held  also  to  be  in  the  face  of  t\yo 
other  facts,  viz.,  first,  that  it  is  a  principle  of  English  law  that 
perpetuities  are  abhorred;  and  second,  that  the  statutes  of 
mortmain,  which  forbid  the  alienation  of  property  to  uses 
where  it  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  national  revenue, 
were  not  relaxed  for  the  benefit  of  particular  families,  but  for 
great  public  purposes. 

Changes  in  the  possession  of  property  were  so  rapid 
among  the  Jews,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
families,  tribes,  etc.,  as  well  as  prevent  excessive  accumulation 
of  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  the  entailment  of  poverty  on 
the  other,  Moses  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  readjustment 
once  in  fifty  years,  when  they  should  "  return  every  man  unto 
his  possession." 

And  here  the  following  views,  once  presented  by  a  distin- 
guished advocate  of  this  Society,  deserve  an  attentive  con- 
sideration. "In  the  mutations  and  fluctuations  of  opinion, 
perverted  Christian  institutions  founded  in  faith  and  prayer, 
after  awhile  always  come  back  purified  and  better  than  ever 
before.  The  spirit  of  the  founders  of  an  institution  is  a  per- 
manent spirit.  It  never  quite  dies  out  and  is  always  ready  to 
be  resuscitated.  The  promise  is  not  more  sure  to  parents  in 
the  training  of  their  children,  than  is  the  providence  of  God  in 
regard  to  the  pious  founders  of  institutions  of  learning." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  educational  foundations  them- 
selves may  sometimes  be  lost  through  the  mismanagement  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  committed.  Such  loss,  however,  is  so 
rare  that  objections  from  this  source  are  not  very  formidable. 
The  foundations  of  Oxford,  as  a  general  fact,  have  been  pre- 
served. And  those  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge, *date  as 
far  back  as  1257,  and  have  consequently  been  steadily  ope^a^ 
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ing  for  600  years,  through  all  the  wars  and  revolutions  and 
social  changes  of  that  eventful  period.  Very  few  losses  of 
this  character  have  been  known  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country. 

II.  We  may  consider  endowments  as  affected  by  the  in- 
evitable change's  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  occur  in  human 
society. 

Whatever  evils  or  uncertainties  may  attend  them,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  a  necessity^  and  the  question  of  chief  im- 
portance to  oe  settled  in  reference  to  them,  is,  how  they  can 
be  made  least  liable  to  objection.  It  is  supposable  that  they 
may  become  so  extensive  as  to  make  institutions  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  living  and  successive  ages  upon  which  they 
are  called  to  act  Or  they  may  be  so  bound  by  restrictions  as 
to  make  colleges  necessarily  things  of  the  past;  effectually 
moored  in  the  stream,  whose  ceaseless  current  sweeps  boldly 
into  the  future.  There  is  no  doubt  a  golden  medium  both  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  endowments  and  the  safeguards  that 
we  should  attempt  to  throw  around  them. 

Three  things  are  very  apt  to  be  assumed  by  founders,  viz., 

1.  Their  own  perfect  competency  to  decide  for  all  time  as  to 
the  best  possible  disposition  of  the  avails  of  their  benefactions. 

2.  That  if  the  foundations  ever  fail  to. answer  their  original 
intent,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  some  moral  obliquity  on 
the  part  of* those  to  whose  trust  they  are  committed.  8.  That 
their  own  security  against  such  perversion  is  in  proportion  to 
the  variety  and  minuteness  of  the  restrictive  phrases  employed 
in  framing  their  statutes.  The  Oxford  founaers,  for  example, 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  misgivings  as  to  the  unchange- 
able fitness  of  their  injunctions.  They  consequently  made  no 
provisions  for  any  modification,  and  were  anxious  only  to 
secure  them  from  being  tampered  with.  To  this  end,  in  some 
instances,  they  filled  from  five  to  eight  octavo  pages  with 
solemn  oaths^  under  whose  awful  weight  every  individual 
must  come,  who  used  or  touched  the  sacred  trust  An  oath  is 
still  taken  by  the  members  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to 
observe  an  enormous  code  of  College  laws  four  hundred  years 
old.  The  wisdom  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  those  ancient 
founders,  we  are  now  enabled  to  examine  in  the  clear  light  of 
history. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  the  "  Oxford  University  Com- 
mission" say,  "Nearly  600  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
statutes  of  Merton  College  were  framed,  and  within  this  pe- 
riod the  constitution  of  the  mona^hy,  of  Parliament,  of  society 
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at  large,  of  the  church,  and  of  the  university,  have  undergone 
infinite  changes.  If  the  letter  of  the  founder's  wishes  be  our 
guide,  notwithstanding  these  changes,  such  a  body  would  run 
a  risk  of  being  a  public  wrong ;  "  and  they  moreover  declare 
their  belief  that/*  if  all  obsolete  and  impracticable  enactments 
in  the  statutes  should  be  annulled,  but  a  small  portion  would 
remain,  and  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  founders  are  now 
not  only  unsuited  to  the  present  state  of  the  empire,  but  really 
defeat  their  paramount  objects." 

A  specification  of  some  of  the  changes  here  alluded  to  will 
not  only  be  interesting  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  but  emi- 
nently suggestive  in  respect  to  endowments  in  our  own 
country. 

1.  Changes  at  the  Eeformation.  The  leading  considera- 
tion which  in  that  age  induced  benefactors  thus  to  devote  their 
property  was,  the  benefit  which  perpetual  prayers  and  masses 
for  the  dead  were  believed  to  secure  for  those  on  whose  ac- 
count they  were  offered.  Consequently,  in  fourteen  of  the 
colleges  in  Oxford,  such  masses  and  prayers  were  enjoined  by 
Eoman  Catholic  founders.  But  at  the  Eeformation  all  such  ob- 
servances were  prohibited  by  Parliament,  and  have  not  been 
practised  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  Changes  in  respect  to  study.  Each  individual  upon  a 
foundation  was  bound  by  the  statutes  of  his  college,  after 
completing  his  course  of  seven  years  in  the  arts,  to  proceed  to 
one  of  the  higher  faculties,  generally  that  of  theology.  This 
occupied  eleven  years,  making  eighteen  in  all,  devoted  to 
minute  and  prolix  scholastic  systems,  during  which  time  they 
must  reside  in  Oxford. 

The  degree  of  B.  A.  could  then,  as  now,  be  taken  at  the 
end  of  four  years;  but  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  course 
of  study,  the  more  advanced  age  at  which  students  are  re- 
ceived, &c.,  the  relative  significations  of  all  the  degrees  as  marks 
of  academical  standing  are  now  very  difierent  from  what* 
they  once  were.  A  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  now  what  Master 
of  Arts  once  was,  and  as  a  consequence  the  general  education 
at  the  university  is  shortened  by  three  years.  The  degree  of 
M.  A.  is  now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  conferred,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  on  all  Bachelors  of  Arts,  without  any  ^requirement 
of  study  or  residence  in  Oxford  except  for  three  weelcs. 

Moreover,  Fellowships  now  mostly  follow  the  Masters'  de- 
gree, and  are  generally  obtained  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the 
university,  so  that  practically  a  small  fraction  only  of  the 
college  revenues — that  fraction,  viz.,  which  is  paid  to  under- 
graduates— can  be  said  at  the  present  day  to  be  devoted  to 
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actual  students.  How  much  goes  to  those  who  are  not  students 
in  the  sense  of  the  founders,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  fellowships  in  Oxford  is  about  540 — the  average  in- 
come of  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  £200,  which  gives  a 
total  of  £108,000  per  annum. 

3.  Changes  in  respect  to  localities.  It  [was  common  for 
founders  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  their  endowments  to  per- 
sons born  in  their  own  diocese,  parish,  or  county,  or  born  in 
the  place  where  the  college  had  property,  etc.  In  those  early 
times  a  change  of  residence  across  fifty  miles  was  a  matter  of 
much  moment;  but  facilities  for  communication  have  virtually 
obliterated  county  lines,  and  the  Trent  itself,  which  once  sepa- 
rated the  country  into  "two  nations,"  with  their  separate 
officers  at  the  university,  is  now  little  more  than  an  imaginary 
line.  While  these  founders  designed  to  encourage  learning  in 
the  counties,  schools,  etc.,  to  which  they  restrieted  the  benefits 
of  their  foundations,  yet,  by  making  the  whole  turn  on  the 
mere  accident  of  hirth^  the  result  was  often  the  veiy  reverse  of 
what  they  intended,  ;  s  few  persons  in  after-life  might  remain 
in  the  place  where  they  happened  to  be  born. 

The  same  result  followed  from  designating  localities  instead 
of  classes,  whom  it  was  designed  to  benefit.  The  founder  of 
Magdalen  College  directed  that  a  certain  number  of  Fellows 
should  be  elected  from  persons  born  in  the  City  of  London, 
meaning  thereby  to  benefit  the  families  of  tradesmen,  mer- 
chants, etc.  But  at'the  present  day  almost  all  of  this  class  of 
persons  inhabit  the  5i/i?/r^  and  are  thw^hy  statute  excluded 
from  the  benefits  which  the*founder  intended  they  should  en- 
joy. The  authorities  of  this  same  college,  within  a  few  years, 
have  refused  an  endowment  of  £20,000,  which  the  testator 
proposed  in  the  first  instance  to  confine  to  his  kindred,  and 
then  to  the  county  of  Staff()rd. 

4.  Changes  in  respect  to  kindred.  It  was  common  to  re- 
strict the  benefits  of  foundations  to  the  hiiidred  of  th^  fonn- 
der.  But  this  has  led  to  inextricable  confusion.  As  early  as 
the  year  1765,  at  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  collateral  descend- 
ants had  to  be  traced  through  nearly  twelve  hundred  families; 
and  at  Wadham  College  claims  have  been  admitted  where  the 
connection  between  the  founder  and  the  applicant  was  throui^h 
a  common  ancestor  who  had  died  three  centuries  before  the 
foundation  of  the  college ;  and  in  one  instance  it  has  been 
endeavored  to  trace  consanguinity  through  the  medium  of  a 
Saxon  king. 

5.  Another  remarkable  change  which  occurred  in  the 
laj3se  of  time  had  reference  to  the  eleemosynary  character  of 
colleges.     Originally  none  were  educated  in  them  except  the 
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poor^  and  all  these  were  upon  some  foundation.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  independent  members,  not  upon  any  foundation, 
but  at  their  own  charges,  were  admitted.  There  was  also  a 
growing  disregard  of  poverty  as  a  requisite  for  admission  to  a 
foundation,  especially  in  cases  where  the  benefits  were  confined 
by  statute  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  founder.  Moreover,  restric- 
tions in  respect  to  the  avails  of  foundation?,  and  imposed  in 
order  to  secure  a  rigid  economy,  often  rendered  them  prac- 
tically useless,  however  valuable  might  be  their  real  income. 
Cases  might  be  cited  where,  on  pain  of  perjury,  the  incum- 
bents were  forbidden  to  use  more  than  one  penny  a  day  on 
week  days  and  two  pence  on  Sundays. 

But  aside  from  this,  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  value 
of  money,  the  customs  of  society,  the  expenses  of  living,  etc., 
it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  very  class  of  persons, 
for  whom  colleges  were  originally  designed,  to  meet  the  cost  of 
an  education.  "  Few  of  those  who  now  resort  to  Oxford  are 
of  this  kind."  The  Eoyal  Commissioners  say,  **  It  is  certain 
that  the  whole  expense  of  even  prudent  and  well-conducted 
young  men  greatly  exceeds  £300  during  the  84  weeks,  which 
IS  about  the  length  of  residence  usually  required  in  colleges 
for  obtaining  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  On  the  whole, 
we  believe  that  a  parent  who,  after  supplying  bis  son  with 
clothes,  and  supportmg  him  at  home  during  the  vacations,  has 
paid  for  him  during  his  university  course  not  more  than  £600, 
and  is  not  called  upon  to  discharge  debts uit  its  close,  has  reason 
to  congratulate  himself" 

6.  Another  change  has  reference  to  the  clerical  character 
of  Fellowships.  The  great  majority  of  Fellows,  perhaps  nine- 
tenths,  are  required  either  by  tiie  statutes  or  by-laws'  of  their 
colleges,  to  take  Holy  Orders.  At  the  time  when  most  of  the 
statutes  were  framed,  the  Orders  in  question  were  those  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  Cltricol  Fellows  were  then  required 
in  great  measure,  for  purposes  which  are  now  illegal,  sucli  as 
saying  masses  for  the  dead.  The  clerical  order,  too,  has 
changed  its  relations  to  the  other  learned  professions.  **  Eccle- 
siastics were  the  lawyers,  the  ambassadors,  the  architects,  the 
historians,  the  scholars,  and  the  philosophers,  of  mediajviJ 
times."  AH  persans  on  the  foundations  of  colleges,  previous 
to  the  Reformation,  were  denominated  Clerici.  This  term  is 
now  restricted  to  a  single  class  of  the  great  body  of  those 
whom  it  once  embraced;  and  with  few  exceptions,  individuals 
of  this  class  only  resort  to  Oxford  for  an  education.  Still 
some  are  induced  to  take  upon  themselves  the  vows  of  the 
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Christian  ministry,  solely  or  mainly,  because  a  refiisal  to  do 
so  would  forfeit  a  Fellowship. 

Other  changes  of  minor  importance  might  be  described, 
having  reference  to  statutes,  designed  to  regulate  with  a 
tedious  minuteness  the  apparel  of  students,  the  articles  to  be 
.  worn,  their  material,  color,  fashion,  &c.,  together  with  the  ex- 
act time  and  place  of  their  use.  So  also  statutes  enforcing  a 
barbarous  college  discipline,  and  exacting  degrading  services, 
and  ridiculous  manifestations  of  respect  to  superiors*  All 
this  might  be  endured  in  an  iron  and  formal  age,  but  so  far  as 
subject  to  modification  by  college  authorities,  it  has  gradually 
melted  away  before  ages  of  light  and  genial  influence,  like  ice- 
bergs floating  towards  the  tropics. 

ni.  The  general  lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  changes. 
Three  only  need  here  be  specified,  viz. :  1.  That  inasmuch  as 
in  the  progress  of  ages,  revolutions  will  occur  which  no  human 
sagacity  can  anticipate,  and  no  human  power  prevent — ^it  is 
a  dictate  of  the  highest  wisdom,  when  we  attempt  to  act  for 
coming  ages,  not  only  to  assume  the  inevxixAleness  of  great 
changes,  but  also  human  fallibility,  in  respect  to  their  particular 
character.  Otherwise  our  proposed  safeguards  for  tne  future, 
may  be  like  the  bark  of  a  young  and  vigorous  tree,  which 
should  have  no  power  of  adaptation  to  the  enlarging  circles 
of  its  growth.  Or,  as  if  the  compass  on  shipboard  were 
nailed  to  the  deck,  instead  of  being  suspended  in  the  bin- 
nacle free  to  adjust  ifeelf  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  ocean 
surface.  2,  That  useless  and  impracticable  restrictions  by  ren- 
dering compliance  with  the  requirements  of  statutes,  although 
^till  in  force,  either  impracticable  or  absurd,  create  peculiar 
temptations  to  their  violation,  and  thus  strike  a  blow  at  the 
very  foundations  of  morality.  8.  That  these  restrictions 
tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  education,  by  making  simple 
birth-place,  or  poverty,  or  consanguinity,  passports  to  founda- 
tions. In  such  cases,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  resist 
the  depressing  influence.  Indeed  it  is  directly  stated,  that 
in  England  they  **  crowd  the  colleges  with  inferior  men." 
And  King's  College,  Cambridge,  from  the  influence  of  various 
restrictions,  has  been  called  "  a  magnificent  cenotaph  of  learn- 
ing." 4.  That  restrictions  also  tend  to  generate  one  another. 
If  one  founder,  for  example,  in  early  times,  provided  for  his 
own  kindred  or  county,  another  thought  he  must  do  the  like 
for  his,  and  another  for  his ;  and  the  Oxford  Commission  ex- 
press their  belief,  that  if  those  founders  could  be  recalled  to  life, 
and  it  were  proposed  to  one  of  them  to  throw  open  his  Fel- 
lowships on  condition  that  another  should  do  the  same,  it  is 
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likely  the  parties  could  agree.  It  may  be  very  unsafe  to  as- 
sume  any  such  specific  agreement — much  more  to  make  it  our 
authority  for  contravening  the  statutes  bf  those  founders. 
Nevertheless  the  whole  history  of  human  opinions  shows  that  * 
if  their  lives  could  have  been  coeval  with  their  benefact«%  ijyV'X^ 
and  their  minds  subjected  to  all  the  influences  at  work  through 
successive  ages,  their  own  opinions  would  have  been  sure  to 
undergo  great  changes.  But  being  dead  .they  only  speak 
through  their  foundations,  and  as  these  are  insensible,  all  possi- 
bility of  change  is  out  of  the  question,  and  they  must  utter 
the  very  same  voice  through  all  succeeding  ages. 

IV.  The  application  of  the  subject  to  the  field  and  work  ot 
the  Society.  For  obvious  reasons,  no  country  is  more  subject  to 
great  and  rapid  changes  than  our  own,  and  especially  the  west- 
ern portion  of  it.  Moreover,  no  age  was  ever  more  prolific  in 
them  than  the  present.  The  above  view  is  therefore  eminently 
suggestive.  1.  In  respect  to  the  Zocafo'em  of  colleges.  In  the  new 
States  it  is  often  essential  to  their  best  interests  that  steps  for 
the  founding  of  institutions  be  taken  at  periods  in  their  set- 
tlements so  early,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  where  will 
ultimately  be  found  the  channels  of  business,  centres  of  influ- 
ence, classei  of  population,  &c.,  &c.,  which  would  be  decisive, 
were  the  question  of  location  left  open.  The  time  was,  for 
example,  when  Western  rivers  were  regarded  as  the  per- 
manent and  only  channels  of  commerce  for  the  magnificent 
regions  which  they  drain  ;  but  now  railroad  trains  rush  along 
their  banks,  or  on  arches  high  above  their  floods,  cross  their 
channels,  and  as  a  consequence,  towns  and  cities  which  once 
flourished  on  those  old  highways,  are  doomed  to  utter  or 
partial  decay,  like  those  which  lay  along  the  ancient  track  of 
the  commerce  of  Solomon.  As  a  general  fact,  the  locations 
of  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  have  stood  remark- 
ably well  the  test  of  subsequent  developments.  Still  great  in- 
jury may  often  be  done  by  fixing  irrevocably  the  locations  of 
colleges  at  very  early  periods,  and  especially  so,  when  this 
is  done  in  consideration  of  no  very  munificent  donations. 
Were  such  questions  left  open,  it  would  remove  one  of  the 
main  objections  to  the  commencement  of  efforts  for  the  found- 
ing of  colleges  in  the  very  infancy  of  States.  It  is  well  fop 
institutions  to  avail  themselves  of  local  interest  and  feeling,  in 
order  to  increase  contributions ;  but  these  are  always  dearly 
purchased  where  subsequent  developments  prove  the  locations 
to  be  unwise. 

2.  The  history  under  consideration  suggests  caution  in 
respect  to  restrictions  imposed  upon  scholarships.  More  or  less 
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have  already  been  founded  in  American  colleges,  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  Jvindred,  and  in  the  course  of  time  may  lead 
to  confusion  as  inextricable  as  that  which  now  exists  in  Eng- 
lish universities.  Their  influence,  moreover,  upon  the  stand- 
ard of  education  may  be  equally  unfavorable.  In  the  same 
category  may  be  placed  restrictions  having  reference  to 
pov^ty,  or  piety,  or  the  ministry,  leaving  no  discretion  for 
Boards  of  Trust  in  respect  to  the  different  application  of  the 
avails  of  scholarships — although  for  the  time  oeing  there  may 
be  a  lack  of  candidates  answering  to  the  precise  wishes  of  the 
donor — while  there  are  others  to  whom  the  funds  might  be  ap- 
plied with  every  prospect  of  high  ultimate  good.^ 

3.  Equally  unwise  are  obligations  assumed  by  trustees  to 
give  an  amount  of  instruction  for  which  no  equivalent  in  the 
shape  of  funds  has  been  received.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
average  tuition  paid  in  our  best  colleges,  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  actual  cost.  But  a  case  might  be  cited,  where 
the  authorities  of  a  college  whose  regular  charge  for  tuition 
was  $80  per  annum,  agreed  for  that  sum  paid  down,  to  give 
instruction  for  six  years.  In  the  words  of  another,  "  a  college 
is  to  endow  itself  by  selling  for  $5,  what  it  will  cost  $120  to 
furnish!  "  Bankruptcy  must  of  course  ensue,  as  it  has  re- 
cently in  the  case  of  a  Western  college  which  had  been  espe- 
cially prominent  in  experiments  of  this  sort,  and  which  at  one 
time  had  four  hundred  students  under  the  scholarship  system* 
But  the  greater  the  number  of  students,  the  greater  the  an- 
nual loss.  The  system  haa  therefore  been  abolished,  and 
regular  charges  for  tuition  established.  Under  the  schol- 
arship system  adopted  in  the  university  about  to  be  opened 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of  $100  will  entitle  the  contributor 
to  keep  a  student  at  the  institution  for  fifty  years,  and  in  the 
same  ratio  for  any  additional  amount. 

Two  revolutions  are  sure  to  come  on  in  the  West,  which 
should  render  Trustees  cautious,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  instruction  pledged  to  students,  but  also  in  respect 
to  obligations  assumed  for  the  support  of  professors  on  inade- 
quate foundations.  These  revolutions  are,  jirst^  increas^ 
charges  for  tuition,  and  higher  salaries ;  and  second^  a  decline 
in  the  rates  of  interest  on  vested  funds. 

4.  The  history  under  consideration  is  also  suggestive  in 
respect  to  denominational  restrictions.  Right  or  wrong,  no 
doubt  can  exist  that  they  tend  to  generate  one  another. 
King  James  I.,  in  order  to  exclude  the  Puritan  party  from  the 
universities,  imposed  upon  every  candidate  for  a  degree  the 
necessity  of  subscribing  the  three  Articles  of  the  S6th  Canon, 
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•whereby  he  acknowledged  "That  the  King's  Majesty,  tinder 
God,  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,"  etc.,  "  as 
well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  thin^  or  causes  as  tem- 
poral," etc. ;  "  that  the  Book  of  Common  rrayer,"  etc.,  "  con- 
taineth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  thQ  Word  of  God,"  etc. ; 
"  that "  he  alhuoed  "  the  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion,  agreed 
upon  by  the  archbishops,"  etc.,  and  acknowledged  "  all  and 
every  the  articles  therein  contained,  being  in  number  nine  and 
thirty,  besides  the  Ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God.*^' 

This  exclusiveness  eventually  forced  Dissenters  to  estab- 
lish institutions  of  their  own.  Within  three  years  after  the 
doors  of  the  universities  were  effectually  shut  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  the  first  dissenting  academy  was  established. 
Denominational^  restrictions,  so  fer  as  they  exist  in  American 
colleges,  apply  to  trustees  or  instructors,  or  the  incumbents  of 
certain  foundations,  students  being  received  without  regard  to 
any  purticular  religious  faith.  Even  at  Romish  institutions 
Protestants  are  received  with  eagerness,  but  doubtless  with 
the  hope  that,  in  the  end,  thej  will  turn  out  good  Catholics. 

Aside  from  State  Institutions  the  colleges  of  this  country 
may  now  be  divided  among  some  twenty  different  denomina- 
tions, with  which  they  are  either  organically  connected,  or  to 
the  control  of  whose  membership  they  are  mainly  subject 
Exclusiv^nesg  in  one,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tends  to  beget  the 
same  in  another,  and  thus  not  only  individual  institutions  but 
classes  are  constantly  multiplied  as  new  ecclesiastical  divisions 
occur,  and  as  the  general  struggle  goes  on  for  denominational 
life  and  extension.  Indeed  the  divisive  process  has  pro- 
gressed till  the  ground  occupied  by  the  two  denominations 
which  co-operate  in  this  Society,  constitutes  almost  the  only 
territory  that  remains  untouched.  The  tendency  in  question 
may  be  greatly  stimulated  by  local  influences  operating 
through  co-equal  ecclesiastical  bodies,  often  proving  superior 
to  any  general  control,  and  compelling  the  multiplication  of 
institutions  beyond  any  possible  necessities  of  the  denomina- 
tions with  which  they  are  connected.  The  losses  experienced 
in  this  direction  may  probably  be  put  down  as  a  fair  offset  to 
any  increase  of  contributions  which  may  result  from  special 
interest  in  the  particular  ecclesiastical  character  of  institutions. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  in  some  sections  of 
the  West,  caused  by  denominational  divisions,  hardly  any 
conceivable  amount  of  pecuniary  resources  would  be  sufficient 
to  furnish  institutions  in  equal  proportion  for  our  ^ntire  West- 
em  domain.    Denominatioi^al  rivalry  may  also  secure  the 
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easy  endorsement  of  enterprises  which  have  some  expressed 
or  implied  relation  to  it,  but  with  which  private  and  pecuniary 
interests  are  largely  intermingled. 

So  far  as  the  two  denominations  which  co-operate  in  the 
Society  are  concerned,  few  questions  can  surpass  this  in  impor- 
tance, viz.,  "  How  can  tbey  best  bring  their  resources  to  bear 
on  the  promotion  of  collegiate  education  at  the  West?  "  For 
this  work  they  have  peculiar  facilities,  and  the  providence  of 
God  never  opened  a  nobler  field  for  its  prosecution.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  seem  strongly  to  urge  that  this  should 
be  done  at  least  in  a  united  form. 

1.  The  past  history  of  the  two  denominations. 

They  have  ever  been  one  not  only  in  doctrinal  views,  but 
in  their  appreciation  of  Christian  learning,  maintaining  that 
"our  Christianity  must  be  educated  and  our  education  be 
Christian," — one  in  their  views  of  the  great  object  of  colleges, 
and  of  the  place  they  should*  hold  in  an  educational  system, 
and  one  in  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  found  them.  X^^  iti 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  services  which  they  have 
thus  rendered  to  the  literature,  the  science,  and  the  Christianity 
of  the  nation. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  over  this  common  territory, 
if  everywhere  else,  the  ploughshare  of  sectarian  division  should 
not  be  permitted  to  run.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  a  mixed 
people  have  gone  to  the  West,  from  New  England  and  New 
York,  and  they  want  a  generous  policy — a  combined  railroad 
— a  regimen  nearer  the  millennium  than  that  formed  by  minute 
denominational  distinctions."  And  it  would  seem  that  the 
Church  could  hardly  go  very  far  towards  the  millennium  before 
a  breadth  of  view  would  be  reached,  and  a  measure  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  attained,  that  would  aSect  denominational  barriBrs 
and  restrictions  as  railroads  do  geographical  lines,  and  give 
unobstructed  progress  to  the  chariot  of  salvation. 

Indications  of  such  an  era  are  not  wanting,  at  least  in 
England.  Within  a  few  years  the  restrictions  imposed  at  the 
universities,  and  which  forced  dissenting  colleges  into  being, 
have  been  so  far  removed,  that  dissenters  can  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  and  the  practicability  of  a  broader  union 
among  dissenters  themselves  is  beginning  to  awaken  inquiry. 
The  argument  for'union  is,  moreover,  enforced  bv  the  instruc- 
tive lessons  of  experience.  The  institutions  of  most  of  the 
dissenting  denominations,  and  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  education  of  a  ministry,  have  been  so  cut  up  and  multi- 
plied by  local  interests,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  furnish 
any  one  of  a  commanding  character.    Several  of  the  Indepen- 
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dent  Colleges  bave  recently  been  united  in  one,  and  tbe  sub* 
ject  of  consolidation  is  now  agitated  among  several  of  the 
Baptist  institutions. 

2.  The  cost  of  competition  among  Colleges. 

The  general  standard  of  education  in  the  country  is  rapidly 
rising,  and  demands  in  respect  to  the  equipmenjb  of  institutions 
are  increasing  in  the  same  proportion,  rendering  successful 
competition  more  and  more  difficult  dnd  expensive.  A  few 
figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  this  competition. 

According  to  tables,  prepared  with  great  labor  by  the  Rev. 
Z.  S.  Freeman,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Baptist  Union  for  ministerial  education,  and  embracing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  institutions,  the  whole  property  and  produc- 
tive funds  of  Harvard  College  were  $1,000,000;  Columbia 
College,  $1,000,000  (since  greatly  increased) ;  South  Carolina 
College,  $800,000;  Yale,  $780,000;  Union,  $778,000;  Brown 
University,  $693,000;  Michigan  University,  $500,000;  Uni- 
versity  of  Virginia,  $450,000;  University  of  Alabama, 
$400,000;  University  of  Wisconsin,  $300,000;  while  ten 
others  had  each  $200,000  or  over,  and  thirty -two  $100,000  and 
over,  while  the  resources  of  the  remainder  run  all  the  way 
down  to  a  few  thousand  dollars.  To  put  the  whole  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  upon  an  equality  with  Harvard,  would  require 
$150,000,000.  If  each  were  to  possess  only  one-fourth  of  this 
sum,  it  would  amount  to  $37,500,000,  to  say  nothing  of  insti- 
tutions yet  to  rise  on  nearly  half  of  our  national  domain  not 
yet  carved  into  States.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  entire  accu- 
racy of  the  estimates  here  given,  but  they  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  an  illustration. 

Colleges,  no  doubt,  may  be  immensely  useful  with  resources, 
that  are  insignificant,  as  compared  with  some  of  these  estimates ; 
and  all  must  have  a  beginning.  Even  Harvard  had  its  day  of 
small  things,  and  its  friends  were  never  more  encouraged,  nor 
tnore  profoundly  grateful  than,  when  one  contributor  gave  "a 
few  sheep,  another  his  garden  containing  one  acre  and  one  rod 
of  land ;  another  a  pewter  fiagon  worth  ten  shillings,  another 
a  su^ar-spoon,  a  silver-tipt  Jug,  a  great  salt;  another  a  small 
trencher  salt.  Every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him,  and  every 
one  whom  his  spirit  made  willing."  Still  colleges  must  be  p<^- 
pared  to  rise  in  some  such  ascending  scale  as  is  above  indi- 
cated, or  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 

3.  The  past  history  of  the  institutions  aided,  and  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the  country. — Some  of  these  in- 
stitutions have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  they  consequently  felt  in  their  early  infancy  the 
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crushing  influence  of  the  pecuniary  revulsion  .of  1837.  But 
through  the  helping  hand  of  the  Society  extended  to  them  in 
their  prostration,  they  havfe  all  bisen  held  up,  and  are  now 
living  forces.  Still,  how  few  of  them  have  yet  been  brought 
to  a  point  where  it  has  seemed  safe  to  withdraw  entirely  this 
helping  hand.  And  now  another  revulsion  has  come,  which 
will  greatly  increase  the  urgency  of  their  case,  if  it  does  not 
prolong  the  period  of  their  dependence.  It  will  at  least  render 
indispensable  the  receipt  in  full  of  every  dollar  voted  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board,  Even  in  that  case,  very  few  of 
these  institutions  would  be  left  with  property  and  productive 
funds  exceeding  $100,000.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  there- 
fore, they  will  need  all  the  resources  that  can  possibly  be  , 
commanded  at  the  West  in  future  years,  to  meet  this  advan- 
cing scale.    - 

All  this  goes  to  show  how  difficult  a  work  it  is  really  to 
fou7xd  a  college,  and  furnish  it  with  such  an  equipment  that  it 
shall  be  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  present  age,  and  also 
made  sure  of  being  perpetuated  to  posterity.  The  Providence 
of  God,  therefore,  seems  to  be  bringing  upon  us  the  absolute 
necessity  of  concentrating  our  resources.  And  it  places  in  a  very 
strong  light  the  importance  of  avoiding  all  such  ro^trictions 
in  rtspect  to  locations,  endowments,  and  general  control,  as 
would  prevent  desirable  consolidation. 


Present  position  of  the  Society, 

The  present  position  of  the  Society,  in  reference  to  this 
work,  seems  to  be  this :  For  the  two  denominations  which  co- 
operate in  it,  to  neglect  the  field  which  is  opening  to  them  at 
the  West,  would  be  blindness,  absolutely  suicidal.  For  them 
to  weaken  their  forces  by  division,  and  an  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplication of  institutions,  would  be  a  waste  of  power  hardly 
less  destructive.  To  abandon  needed  enterprises,  upon  whicn 
large  expenditures  have  already  been  made,  before  they  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  stability  that  will  insure  their  perpetuated 
life,  woifld  be  extreme  folly. 

But  the  Society  need  not  neglect  to  enter  the  field,  nor 
abandpn  good  enterprises  now  far  advanced,  nor  fail  to  fur- 
nish prompt  and  efficient  aid  to  younger  institutions  on  new 
fields.  The  successful  accomplishment  of  all  its  plans,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  may  be  secured,  provided  it  have  the 
cordial  indorsement  of  the  two  denominations  which  co  operate 
in  it.    The  Board,  it  should  be  remembered,  can  only  disburse 
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such  funds  as  are  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  churches, 
and  the  friends  of  Christian  learning.  After  careful  examina- 
tion, they  make  esiiraates^  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  have 
them  realized,  but  except  in  special  cases,  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  scrupulously  avoid  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  pledge  that  these  estimates  shall  be  made  good.  And  the 
funds  actually  contributed  take  the  form  of  permanent  endow- 
ments only  by  the  direction  or  consent  of  the  individual  donors. 
The  final  effort  in  behalf  of  institutions  in  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  resolved  upon  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board, 
was  based  upon  estimates  thus  made.  And  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  out  is  indicated  by  the  following  resolution,  viz :  "  That 
the  oflicers  of  the  college  interested  in  this  movement  may 
have  the  opportunity,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  agen- 
cies of  the  Society,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting 
Committee,  to  exert  themselves  efficiently  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  regular  objects  of  the  Society." 

So  far  as  this  effort  is  concerned,  no  possible  ecclesiastical 
changes  in  the  future  can  shift  the  responsibility,  or  the  in- 
terest of  the  matter.  All  the  institutions  in  question,  with 
the  exception  of  one  German,  were  started  by  common  coun- 
sels, and  for  common  ends.  •  They  have  been  built  up  by  com- 
mon funds,  and  neither  of  the,  denominations  can  afford  to  re- 
linquish its  interest  in  them,  and  neither  should  hesitate  to  do 
its  share  of  what  is  necessary  to  give  them  perpetuated  life. 
It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  for  either  to  throw  the  chief 
burden  of  responsibility  of  the  common  cause  on  the  other, 
and  reserve  its  own  strength  for  enterprises  more  in  alliance 
with  denominational  interests.  Co-operation  in  good  faith, 
would  of  course  involve  a  righteous  adjustment  of  influence 
in  respect  to  the  institutions  aided. 

The  Board  have  no  interest  whatever  in  simply  perpetuat- 
ing the  Sociaty ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  be  the  very  first 
to  move  for  its  dissolution,  provided.it  were  apparent  that  the 
work  could  be  more  successfully  Mpmplished  in  some  other 
way.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt^owever,  that  its  dissolu- 
tion would  be  but  the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate  rush  of 
applicants — each  contending,  as  in  former  years,  for  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  churches.  The  Society,  by  its  thorough  sys- 
tem of  investigation  in  respect  to  the  claims  of  colleges  that 
apply  for  aid,  has  probably  prevented  a  waste  of  funds  on  ill- 
advised  schemes,  that  woula  not  fall  short  of  the  entire  cost 
thus  far  of  working  its  machinery.  And  this  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  what  may  yet  be  done  m  the  san*  direction,  by  an 
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intermingling  of  Eastern  counsels,  and  a  carefal  supervision 
of  this  great  interest^  rendered  eflPective  by  thoroughness 
of  investigation  under  the  guidance  of  broad  and  liberal 
principles. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  that  the  Society  during  the  fourteen 
years  of  its  existence  has  not  only  given  the  churches,  univer- 
sally, rest  from  conflicting  appeals  in  behalf  of  colleges — but 
that  it  has  held  a  shield  ever  hundreds  that  have  not,  as  yet,  con- 
tributed the  first  dollar  .to  its  funds.  It  has,  however,  a  higher 
vocation  than  to  guard  ttie  field  against  the  irruption  of  Western 
agents.  Better  far  that  it  were  entirely  out  of  the  way,  than  to 
adopt  a  policy  based  upon  inadequate  views  of  the  vast  field 
upon  which  it  operates ;  or  be  out  of  sympathy  with'the  noble 
band  of  men,  who,  either  in  grou{)s  or  single-handed,  are 
toiling  in  the  cause  of  Christian  learning,  and  struggling  to  lay 
broad  and  deep,  in  that  land,  the  *'  foundations  of  many  gene- 
rations." 

But  let  a  cordial  union,  and  one  based  upon  just  and  hon- 
orable principles,  be  perpetuated  between  the  two  denomina- 
tions tnat  co-operate  i}^  the  Society,  and  they  will  have  an 
ability  unsurpassed  for  this  great  work.  By  a  wise  limita- 
tion, too,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  institutions  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  a  proper  development,  bf  Western  resources,  the  de- 
mands of  Collegiate  and  Theological  education  can  be  met 
without  excessive  drain  upon  the  Eastern  churches,  and  a 
power  for  good  created  which  shall  be  felt  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THEEON  BALDWIN, 

Ooiresponding  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTIOK  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 


Abtiolb  I. — This  Association  sliall  be  denominated,  The  Society  for 
the  PromotioD  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 

Art.  ir. — The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institntions  at  the  West,  in  snch  manner,  and  so 
long  only,  as,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  InstitntioDs  may  demand. 

Abt.  III. — ^There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President^ 
Yfce-Presidents;  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to.  fill 
its  own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  Ta- 
cancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President^  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ez-officio  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Abt.  IV. — ^Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  con- 
tribnting  annually  to  its  fhnds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  a  mei&ber  for  l!fe. 

AsT.  T. — ^There  shall  be  an  annual  .meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appomt. 

Abt.  YI.— Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Abt.  Vn. — ^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  the  several  Institntions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Society  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Abt.  YIII. — ^This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  ma- 
^rity  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  re- 
oommenaed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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WITH   B.    C.   WEBSTER,   Treasbkeb. 


Or. 


19S7. 
Oct  15. 


By  CMb,  balance  of  account  from  Thirteenth  Year, 
M       *<    receired  from  Donations  and  Lc|acic«, 
ic       it  u         K     Bales  of  Westeni  Lands,    . 

M       u  ii         M  u       Fremiom  Essajt 


$407  64 

18,007  SS 

47  50 

30  40 

\ 


$18,496  00 


I  certify- that  I  have  examined  the  Touchers  for  the  dlsburaemcnts  charged  in  the  fore- 
going account,  and  also  the  fooUngt,  and  find  both  entirely  correot. 


Hsv  Yoioc,  OdSlM,  lfi57. 


M.  O.  HALSTED,  AttdUor. 
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RECEITTS. 


Ablagton,  East,  Mut. $11  00 

Soatb ► 18  00 

Andoyer.  MaM.,  Old  South 71  85 

Chapel  Cong. 62  18 

A  Friend,  by  Rer.  A.  Farrell 1  50 

Aahby,  MaM 20  00 

Aahland.  Masa. 13  00 

Athol,  Maaa.,  Cong.  Oh.  and  Soc 19  00 

Bethel,  Conn.,  in  part  to  const  Rer. 

W.N.  HanreyL.Jl 22  19 

Bererly,  Maac,  Washington   ft   Ch. 

andSoe 43  47 

Dane  at  Ch.  and  Soc 47  37 

Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  Cong.  Oh 10  76 

Birminffbam,  Conn.,    to  conat  Rey. 

Zachariah  Eddy  I..  M. 30  00 

Bloomfleld,  N.  J 51  83 

Boston,  Maaa.,  Wm.  Ropes 500  00 

For  Wabaah  College,  yiz. : 

Mt  Vernon  Ch 237  00 

WinterstCh. 56  52 

Salem  Ch ,  of  which  •30  by  G.  8. 
Low  to  cooat  Rey.  George  W. 

FleldL.  M. 6194 

Pine  St.  Ch.  and  Soc 36  40 

G.  Edwards 3  00 

39  40 

Shawmnt  Ch.  and  Soe. 48  00 

Mayeriek  Ch.  and  Soo.,  B.  B.,  of 

which  $2  50  on  Alexander'a  note    65  33 
Eases  at  Ch.  and  8oc.,  of  which 
$30  by  Hon.  R.  Choate,  by  which 

he  is  conat  aL.  M. 36T  00 

Bowdoin  at  Ch.  and  Soo 40  00 

01d8«i]thCh.  andSoc.,  inpart..  20  00 
Parle  St  Ch.,  for  Beloit  College, 
E.  Lawaon,  $100;  J.  Parker, 
$100;  E.  Voma  worth,  $50;  L. 
Dftaa,  $50;  Rey.  A.  L.  Stone, 
$50;  E.  and  U.  O.  Briggs,  $50; 
J.  C.  Stodley,  $50 ;  F.  Batch, 
elor,  $50;  mu  J.  Palmer,  $50; 
Miaa  S.  Palmer,  $30 ;  others  in 
Park  at  Ch.  and  coU^n,  $478  . ..1058  00 

Bradford,  Maaa 6L  50 

Brattleboro',  Vt,  of  which  $100  for 
permanent  fund  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege  172  05 

Bridgeport  Conn.,  lat  Cong.  Ch 40  35 

Brimfleld,  Maaa.,  in  part 23  00 

Broadbrook,  Cenn 12  00 

Brooklhae,  Maaa. 7122 


HaryardCh. fi8  OB 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Plymonth  Ch.,  on 
profeaaorahip  in  IlUnoia  College, 
W.  R.  Ropes,  $25 ;  E.  A.  Niefaola, 

$20;  coBecUon,  $127  51 172  SI 

Plymonth  ch.,  G.  Bowera 20  00 

Church  of  thePilgrima 137  64 

3dPreab.Ch. 35  00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  friend,  far  permaneot 

acholarship  in  Wabaah  College.  400  00 

Cambridge,  Maaa..  Bhepiard8o& 91  00 

Cambridgeport,  Maaa. 81  17 

Cambria,  M.  Y.,  legacy,  in  part,  of  Dea. 

Joalah  B.  Seoyfll 149  SS 

Camden,  N.  Y.,  Cong.  Ch. 15  49 

Central  ViUage,  N.  Y.,  a  Friend 5  00 

Charleatown,  Maaa.,  Winthrop  Ch.  for 

permanent  fond  of  Iowa  Coll. . .  348  76 

Charlton,  Maaa.,  (a  balance) 7  00 

Chelaea,  Maaa.,  Cheatnut  at  Ch. 55  29 

Clinton,  Ct.,  Beney.  Aaa.  Cong.  Ch. . ..  10  00 

Clinton,  Maaa. 51  27 

Concord,  N.  H.,  lat  Church 18  79 

South 15  09 

Conway,  Masa.,  lat  Cong.  Soc 46  19 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Miaa  A. 2  25 

Darlen,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch. 90  00 

Deer6eld,  Maaa.,  South  Ch 10  00 

East  Windaor,  Conn.,  lat  Ch 22  39 

Eaat  Woodatock,  Conn.,  to  conat  Rev. 

&H.  Piatt  L.M. 3184 

Ellington,  Conn 30  00 

Enlleld,  Maaa.,  Beneyolent  Soc 100  00 

Eooabuiv,  Vt,  Dea.  Gemrge  Adama. ..  5  00 

Eaaex,  Maaa. 33  76 

Eaaez  Co.,  Maaa.,  two  Friends 100  00 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  lat  Oh. 13  03 

2dCJ»...l - -, »15 

Fairhayen,  Maaa. 25  00 

Fairield,  Conn.,  lat  Ch. /..  39  0$ 

Farmington,  Conn.,  lat  Oh. 27  00 

Fitchburg,   Maaa.,    Calviniatle   Coag. 

Ch.  andBoe.4.......V. 3S  73 

Trinitarian 5  50 

Framingham,  Maaa. 43  00 

Franklin,  Bfaaa.,  to  conat  Rey.  Samuel 

Hunt  L.  M 4100- 

Gardner,  Maaa.,  lat  Ch. 19  00 

2dCh 10  95 

4  12 

Georgetown,  Maaa. 27  45 

Goahen,  Conn. 20  00 
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Gnftoii,Man ^ 30  0 

Or«enfleld,  Masa.,  m  Cb SO  00 

MChurch 90  00 

Green  Farms,  MAs.,  indiriduala 8  00 

Oreeawicb,  Ccma,  Sd  Cong.  Ch 101  77 

Q.  A.  Palmer,  on  permit  scholar- 

ship  in  Wabaih  College 50  00 

Groton,  Maes 26  36 

Groreland,  Mass.,  Orth*x  Oh.  and  Boc.      9  00 
GnUford,  Conn.,  1st  Ch.,  to  const.  Rer. 

Henry  Wickes  L.  M. 30  00 

Hadley,  MBS8.,Gen.  fienev.  Soc,  3d  Ch.    S8  00 
Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  Bener.  Ass. 

Ohicopee,  1st  Ch. 15  49 

Chicopec,  ad  Ch. 7  00 

Cbicopee,  3d  Ch 6  75 

WeBtft)rlngfle1d S5  63 

SpringAeld.  1st  Ch. 12  97 

Huntlogton,  2d  Ch 5  11 

Westfield,  1st  Ch 27  00 

Monson 25  00 

126  95 
Less  nncnrrent  Mils  fai  the 

hands  of  Treasurer  ....    36  83 

— —    88  12 

Hartford,  Conn.,  North  Ch 49  25 

SouthCh. 3600 

Pearl  st.  Ch.,  T.  Smith,  to  const 

Key.  a  Bouraell    L.  M„  |2S; 

A.  W.  B..  $10;  J.  B.  U.,  #15; 

E.  £.,  910;  J.  B.,  $10;  R.  Bf. 

$15;    N.  R..  $10:    N.  E.,  $10; 

collection,  J36  50 14150 

Central  Ch.,  T.  8.  WUllams,  $200 ; 

J.  TrumbnH,  $50;  others,  $183, 

Ibr  permanent  fand   of  Belolt 

Coll.....;..; 383  00 

Lndus  Barboor,   for  permanent 

fnnd  Illinois  ColL SSO  00 

Harrington,  Ct,  Cong.  Ch.  (a  balance)      5  00 
Hatfield,  Mass ,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boo.  ..    56  00 

Barnard.  Mais. 58  00 

Havorhm,  N.  H: 26  00 

UaTerhUl,  Mass.,  Centre  Ch 72  65 

HaTerhUl  West,  Mass , coUection,  $15; 

a  Friend,  to  const  Rey.    Asa 

Farrell  L.  M.  $30 46  00 

Henniker,  N.  H.,    tn  fall,  to   const 

A.  D.  L.  F.  Conner  L.  M  ;   H. 

Childs,  $5;  A.  D.  L.  F.  Conner, 

$10... 1500 

Hiasdalie,  N.  H 7  00 

HoHand  Patent,  N.  Y.,  Presb.  Ch 15  02 

Holliston.  Mass 0137 

Homer,  N.  Y.,  Cong.  Ch.,  of  whieh 

$30  const  Rey.  J.  Addison  Priest 

L.M. 70  71 

Mlsa'y  Assn.,  Cortland  Academy  .    11  84 

Huntingdon,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch. 10  00 

Kaene,X  H. 30  00 

Kensington,  Conn.,  a  Friend 4  00 

Lancaster,  Mass. 6  00 

Lanrence,  Mass.,  Lawrence  st  Ch.  ...    37  00 

Lowell,  Mass.,  John  St  Ch. 21  18 

Lyme,K  H 48  25 

Mancbetter,  Mass. 15  60 

Manchester,  N.  H 18  25 

Marblehead,  Mass 77  00 

MlsaH.Hooper 10  00 

Marlboro',  Mass. 35  00 

Mason  Village,  M.  B.,  to  const  Rey. 

8.J.  AnsynL.  M 30  00 

Massachusetts,  a  Friend 5  00 

Medford,  Mass.,  Mystic  Ch 14  00 

Merideo,  Cout,  Coo«.  Gfa.,  of  which 


$30  to  const  Rey.  T.  Dwigfat 

HuntUM 57  00 

Centn  Cong.  Ch. 1100 

Methun,  Mass.,  Cong.  Ch.  and  8o&  . .    15  00 

MUford,  Conn.,  1st  Ch. 30  00 

9d  Ch.,  In  full  to  oonst.  Rev.  W.  C. 

ScofieldL.  M 23  99 

Monroe^  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch.,  in  part  to 
const.    Key.  Lewis    M.  Shep- 

pardL.  M 24  75 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  J.  R.  Church 5  00 

Mount  Carmel,  Conn.,  of  which  $30 

oonst  ^y.  D.  H.  Thayer  L.  M.    32  50 
Mystic  Bridge,  Conn.,  two  indiyidnals      2  00 

Nantuofcet,  Mass. 20  69 

Nashua,  N.JEL,  balance  of  l«nmr  of 

Rey.  J.  M.  Ellis 1885  48 

New  Bedford,  Maas.,  North  Ch.  and 

Soc ; 50  00 

Newbury,  Mass 28  12 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  Belieyille  Ch.,  of 
which  $30  to  const  Josiah  L. 

Hale,  Esq.  Lr.  M 60  50 

Whitefleld  Ch.,  of  which  $30  by 
Miss  Hannah  French,  to  const 

berseltaL.  M 56  iS 

North  Ch..  of  which  $100  by  Capt 
N.  Smith  and  $30  by  Miss  &  F. 
Bannister,  to  const  Miss  Mary 

E.  Dimmick  a  L.  M. 162  50 

New  Fairfield,  Conn., 27  96 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  Centre  Ch 9  00 

North  Ch flO  1$ 

Presb.  Ch. 8  58 

New  Hayen,  Conn.,  Centro  Ch.,  for 
permanent  fond  of  Beloit  ColL, 
Mrs.  A.  SalUbury,  $100;  Henxy 
WhUe,  $50;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C. 

ColUna,  $50;  others,  $219 419  00 

Centre  Ch.  J.  W.  Hotohkiss,  $10 ; 

£.  B.Foote,$3 13  00 

North  Ch.,  F.  BUhop,  $20;  W. 
Southworth,  $tO;  £.  Booth- 
worth,  $10;  £.  Cowles,  $10; 
Misses  Maltbey,  $10;  Miai  0.  & 

Merwin,  $3;  othen,  $78 141  00 

Oflloers  of  Yale  College 58  00 

Chapel  stCh. 23  48 

BottOi  Ch.,  G.  HaUock 10  00 

HowestCh 20  00 

James  FeUowt,  $25;  Mra.  H.  P. 

Peok,$20 45  00 

Indlyiduals  in  Dr.  Cleyelasd's  Ch.    12  00 
New  Preston,  Conn.,  Oh.  in  Waar^ 

mang 15  60 

Hill 5  25 

New  York  City,  Mercer  'st  Ch.,  for 
permt  fond  of  Wabash  ColL,  W. 
O.  BttU,  M.  Allison,  each  $100; 
a  F.  Bntler,  J.  B.  BhelBekl,  8.  A. 
BheriTelln,  each  $50 ;  N.  White, 
W.  King,  J.  L.  Moran,  W.  A. 
Butler,  J.  B.  De  Forrest,  J.  A. 
Phelps,  F.R.  Fowler,  Mrs.  M.  O. 
Roberu,  Mrs.  A.  Brooson,  each 
$25;    W.  W.  Chester,    G.    8. 
Leeds,  each  $20;  others,  $70  .  685  00 
Fourteenth  st  Ch.,  for  permanent 
fond  of  Belott  CoHege,  W.  £. 
Dodge,    $500;    E.  C.    Chapin, 
$200;  W.  A.  Ransom,  $100;  W. 

A.  Booth,  100;  P.  Hoadley,  $50; 

B.  W.  Merriam,  $50  ;  Brothers 
Anon,  $50 ;  O.  D.  Munn,  $50 ; 
8.  H.  Wales,  $50;  8.  Cutler, 
$50;  W.F.  Booth,  $50:  W.  J. 
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Bttrrtte,    ilOO:    M.  K.   Jetrap, 

IIUO;  othcM,  8117 1667  00 

Church  of  the  Paritant,  for  per- 
manent fund  of  Beloit  College, 
U.  T.  Morgan,  $100;  8.  K 
Hunt.  #50  ;  others,  tiee  90. . . .  33(>  .V) 

Edward  Cmry 25  00 

A.  6.  Marvin,  lor  German  £vang. 

Mo.  College no  00 

Shiers  and  Oliver 30  00 

Northaroptonf  Maas.,  lit  Church 48  65 

Edwards  Cb.,  of  which  #30  to 
eonst  Dea.   Wm.  H.  5toddard 

(  L.  M 47  18 

In  full,  to  const  Rer.  John  Dins- 

more  L.  M 9  75 

Korth  Andover,  Mass. 15  14 

North   Brookfleld,  Mass.,   Ist  Ch.,  of 
which  930  to  coniiL  Levi  Adains 

L.M 5000 

North  Cornwall,  Conn. 17  24 

Norih  Woodstock,  Conn 23  90 

Norwalk,  Conn,  IstCh. 86  10 

Norwich,  Vt..  ^  of  which  by  Rev.  R. 

Stewwrt  for  Iowa  College 38  50 

Norwich,   Conn.,  2d  Ch.,  for  Beloit 
Coll.,  Wm.  Williams,  $50;  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Williams,  $50 ;  others,  $1K)  190  00 
3d  Ch..  W.  A.  Buckingham,  $100  ; 

C.  R  Rogers,  850   others,  $79  50  239  50 
W.  F.Green,  $50  ;  C.  Osgood,  $25    75  00 

Orange,  N.  J.,  1st  Prcsb.  Ch 53  00 

'2d  Pres.  Ch.,  of  which  $81  in  full 
of  $400,  for  Crowell  scholarship 

In  Wabash  College 87  61 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  H.   Murray,  Esq.,  to 

const  himself  L.  M 30  00 

Pelham,  N.  H 24  15 

Pepperell,  Mass.,  in  part  to  const  Rev. 

E.  P.  Smith  L.M 25  00 

PhfladelphlH,  Pa.,  Ist  Fresh.  Ch.,  Rev. 
All)ert  Barnes,  $100;    others, 

$298 398  00 

Thomas  Hill,  lor  permt.  echolar- 

ship  in  Wabash  College 400  00 

Pbillipsion,  Mass  10  00 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1st  Cong.  Ch.  &  8oc.    53  24 

Plaistow,  N.  H 6  00  { 

Plymouth,  Conn.,  £.  Langdon,  in  part 
to  const  George  Langdon  L.  M., 

$10;  collections,  $19  63 29  63! 

Plymouth  Hollow 21  00  I 

Pomfret,  Conn.,  of  which  $30  to  const. 

L.  Williams,  M.  D..  L.  I^L 45  00 

Portland,  Me.,  High  at  Ch.  anc  Hoc...    34  00  i 

Princeton,  Mass. 18  26 

Providence,  R.  I.,  for  IHinoia  College, 
A.  C.  Barstow,  Abner  Gay,  jr., 
L.  P.  Child,  H.  N.  Slater,  E.  Car. 
rington,  Elisha  Dyer,  each  $30; 
M.  B.  Ives,  H.  H.  ivos,  Benj. 
White,    and    David    Andrews, 

each  $15 240  00 

Ilish  St  Cb.  collection 36  !i6 

Pmniim,  Conn.,  Individuals 6  25 

Putney,  Vt 3  00 

Randolph.  Mass 22  00 

Randolph,  Ksst  Mass 5  20 

Keadmg,  Miuss.,  Old  i^aoth  Ch 31  00 

Hethseda  Ch.  and  Hoc.,  to  const 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Wilrox  L.  M.    . ..    30  00 

Uockporr,  Mass.,  «d  Ch 8  75 

1st  Ch.  and  PiMj 24  00 

Koxbury.  Mass.,  Elliott  Ch.  and  tsoc. .    58  54 

Hoyalston,  Mass 31  16 

auco,  Me.,  Miss  Miranda  PalterKin.ibr 


temporary  scholarship  in  Wa- 

baeh  College 

A  balance 

Bt  Johnebury,  Vt,  North  6 h. 

South  Ch 

Saiem,  Masa.,  Tabernacle  Ch 

P.  English,  by  Rot.  D.  OUphant 
.Saybrook,  Conn.,  Ist  Ch.  collcctioa  . . 
Scituate,  Mass.,  Ist  Triu.  Cong.  Ch... 
Sharon,  Mass.,  coll.  in  Cong.  Ch. ..... 

Sheffield,  Mass.,  Rev.  J.  Bradford 

Shelbume  Falls,  Maaa. 

Shelburne,  Mass. 

Sherman,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch.  in  part  to 

const  Rev.  Mr.  Cone  L.  M 

Shirley,  Mass, 

Southampton,  Mass.,  Cong.  Ch. 

South  Berwick,  Me. 

Southboro*,  Mass 

South  Braintrce,  Mass 

South  Britain,  Conn.,  collection 

South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  of  which  $80  to 

const  Ira  Seymour  L.  M. 

South  Orange,  N.  J 

South  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Sprinjjfield,  Vt 

Stamlord,  Ct.,  Ist  Cong.  Ch 

Btoncham,  Mass 

Stonington,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch 

Sudbury,  Mass.....^ 

Sufficld,  Conn.,   to  const  Rev.  John 

R.  Miller  L.M. 

Sutton,  Mass. 

Temp]eton,  Mass.,  Ch.  ol  Rev.  L.  Sabin 

Tewkesbury,  Maas.,  Cong.  Ch 

Thellonl,  Vt 

Th  ompson.  Conn.,  1st  Ch 

Torriugford,  Conn 

To wnsend,  Mass 

Veroon,  Conn.,  Cong;  Ch. 

Vergennes,  Vt.Mrs.  A.  E.  V.  Smith... 
Warren,  Conn.,  friends  in  Cong.  Soc. . 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  1st  Ch 

Watcrto wu.  Mass,,  individuals 

Watertown,  Conn 

Wcbt  Aine«bury ,  Mass. 

Wc»t  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Westboro',  Mass.,  of  which  $60  to 
const  Dea.  George  N.  Sibley 
and  Miss  Carolino  Flag^g  L.  HJa 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

VV  St  Kiiliusly,  Conu.,  A.  D.  Lock- 
wood,  m  part  of  L.  M.  $15;  col- 
lection, $2«  92 

West  Lebanon.  N.  U 

WesLmiaster,  Mass 

West  Newbury,  Mats- 2d  Ch 

Ifit  Ch.,  to  const  Rev.  Charles  D. 

Herborta  L.  M. 

West  Newton,  Mass. - 

VVestport,  Conn.,     of   which    $30  to 

const.  Rev.  T.  Atkinson  L.  M.  . . 

Wethcrsfleld,  Conn.,  of  which  $30  to 

const  Rev.  Willys  S.   Cotton, 

L.M 

White  River.  Vt 

Wilmington,  Mass 

Win  cheater,  Mass 

Wtncbestcr.  N.  U 

Windham,  N.H 

Winated,  Conn.  2dCh 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Old  South  Ch 

WrcnUiam,  Mass.,  Ist  Cong.  Ch. 


10100 
23  00 
58  50 
25  00 
51  00 

2  00 
28  00 

450 

30  74 

10  00 
35  00 
13  90 

83  00 
300 
37  8S 
46  10 
2103 

15  88 
13  24 

41  87 
35  40 

11  00 
33  19 
45  50 

16  00 

49  00 

17  82 

33  00 
20  00 

18  00 
25  62 
18  U 
17  53 

4  09 

31  00 
42  87 

50  00 
3  00 

28  SO 
15  00 
S3  00 
86  40 
9  78 


61  47 
18  00 


37  W 

600 

15  65 

50  35 

35  25 
43  ST 

.    5100 


39  00 

16  50 

17  00 
61.25 
80  70 

836 
10  41 
36  5:) 

18  00 


$18,007  55 
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MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE.* 


Abbott,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Uxbrldge;  Maes. 
Abbott,  Rev.  Joeeph«  Beverly,  Mass. 
Adanw,  Rev.  A.  C,  Masebeiter,  N.  H. 
Adama,  Rev.  John  R.,  Gorhazn,  Me. 
Adanu,  Rav.  G.  M.,  Conway,  Mars. 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  Reene,  N.  U. 
Adama,  Joel,  Townaend,  Masa. 
Adams,  Mra.  Daniel,  Townaend,  Moaa. 
Adama,  Rev.  John  R«,  Gorham,  Me. 
Adama,  Stephen,  West  Medway,  Masa. 
Adama,  Rev.  Darwin,  Dttnatuble,  Muaa. 
Adama,  Benjamin,  Amherat,  Maas. 
Adama,  Pea.  Jonathan  8.,  Groton,  Maaa. 
Adama,  Rev.  Nehemiah,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Masa. 
Adams,  Samuel,  Castine,  Me. 
Adams,  Levi,  North  Brookficld,  Mass. 
Albro,  Rev.  J.  A.,  D.D.,  CambridEe,  Mass. 
Allen,  Rev.  Henry.  Saxonville,  Mass. 

Ailing,  Isaac  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Anderson,  Kraucis  D.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 

Anderson,  Rev.  C,  Seonett,  N.  Y. 

Andrews,  Rev.  D..  Tiverton,  R.  L 

Anketell,  John,  New  Uaven,  Ct. 

Anthony,  Rev.  Gcorse  N.,  Great  FaJis,  N.  U. 

Appletoo,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  Mass. 

Appleton,  Thomas,  Marblchoad,  Masa. 

Arms,'  Rev.  Clil!'urd  S.,  Ridgeburv,  N.  Y. 

Arma,  Her.  Hiram  P..  Norwich  Town,  Ct 

Armsby,  Rev.  L.,  Galena,  III. 

Aahley,  Rev.  Samuel,  Northboro*,  Mass. 

Atkinson,  Rev.  Timothy,  Westport,  Ct. 

Atwater,  Rev.  Lyman  H.,D.D.,  Princeton,KJ. 

Atwater,  Elihu,  New  Haven,  Ct 

Aaaten.  Rev.  Samuel,  Mason  Village,  N.U.^ 

Austin,  Rev.  David  R.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Ayres,  Rev.  Rowland,  Hadley,  Mass. 

AveriU,  Rev.  James,  Plymouth  Hflllow,  Ct 

Bacon,  Rev.  J.  M^  Essex,  Masa. 

Bailey,  Dea.  James,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Baker,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.,  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 

Baldwin,  Moses  H.,  New  York  City. 

Baldwin,  Rev.  Theron,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  C.  W., 

Baldwin,  Miss  Emily  C,    '• 

Baldwin,  John  M.,  "  " 

Baldwin,  Samuel  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Baldwin,  Abraham  £.,  Cornwall,  Ct 

Ball,  Mrs.  Noah,  Townsend,  Mass. 

Bange,  Henry,  New  York  City. 

Barbour,  James  G.,  Norwalk,  Ct 

Bardwell,  Rev.  Horatio,  Oxford.  Mass. 

Barnes,  Rev.  William,  Foxboro',  M>u«. 

Barrows,  R(>v.  William,  Reading,  Mass. 

^Barrett,  Joseph,  New  Ipswich,  N.  11. 

Barrows,  Rev  Homer,  Wurcham,  Mass. 

Baretow,  Rev.  Z.  S.,  I).  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Rartlett,  Rev.  Samuel  C,  Chicago,  111. 

"         ,  B.  M.,  Birmingham,  Cl 


*Batchelder,  Jonathan,  Mason,  N.  H.' 

Batcheller,  Ezra,  Sea.,  North  Brookfield.MaM. 

'Bates,  Rev.  Joshua,  D.  D.,  Dudley,  Mass. 

Beard,  Dea.  A.  £.,  Norwalk.  Ct 

Beccher,  Bev.  Edward,  D.D.,  Galesbnrg,  III 

Beecher,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  South  Reading,  Mass 

Benedict,  Rev.  Edward,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Benedict,  Jesse  W.,  New  York  City. 

Beano,  Rev.  Samuel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Bctts,  Miss  .Tullet  Norwalk,  Ct 

Betts,  Miss  Harriet      "         ** 

Bigelow,  Richard,  New  York  City. 

Biscoe,  Rev.  Thomas  C,  Grafton,  Mass. 

Bishop,  Timothy,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Bissell,  Rev.  E.  B.  8.,  New  York  City. 

Blssell,  Edward  C.  Nortblk,  Ct 

Bodwell,  Rev.  Joseph  C,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Bond,  Rev.  Alvan,  D,  D.,  Norwich,  Ct 

Bostwick,  William,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Bowers,  Luke  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bourne,  Rev.  8..  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Boutell,  James,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Bouton,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  Concord,  N.  U. 

Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  G.,  .<=^pringlield,  Ma^s. 

Buckingham,  Dea.  Wm.  A.,  Norwich,  Ct 

Bulkley,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  Groton,  Mass. 

RuUard,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Rorkville,  Ct 

Bullard,  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.,  Royolston,  Hess. 

Bollard,  Mrs.  Harriett  N.,  " 

Bollock,  Rufus,  Royalston,  MaF8. 

Burgess,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Burgess,  Mrs.  Abigail  H.,  *• 

Burkhaltcr,  Charles,  New  York  City. 

Burke,  Ed mond,  Conway,  MaSf>. 

Burnham,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Rlnge,  N.  H. 

Barnham,  Dea.  Francis,  Essex,  Mass. 

Burnham,  George,  Amherst  Mass. 

Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Maes. 

Boshnell,  Rev.  George,  Worcester,  Mara. 

Bushncll,  Rev.  Wm.,  Newton  Comer,  Mas«. 

Bushnell,  Rev.  Jackson  J.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Butler,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
i  Blackington,  William,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
[  Blackler,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Marbleticad,  Mass. 
I  *Blackler,  MUs  Lucia 
'  Blagden,  Rev.  G.  W.,  D.  D.,  Boston,      ♦• 
I  DIanchard,  Rev.  Amos,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
I  Blinn,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Tecumseb,  Mich. 
i  Blodgct  Rev.  Constantine,  Pawtucket  R.  I*  j 
I  Brace,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Milibrd,  Ct 

Bradford,  Rev.  James,  Sheffield,  Mats. 

Braincrd,  Rev.  D.  a,  Lrrae,  Ct. 

Braincrd ,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Halil'ax,  Mass. 

Braman,  Rev.  Isaac,  Georgetown,  Mass. 

Breed,  Rev.  William  J.,  New  Haven,  Ct 

Brickett  Harrv,  Merrimack,  N.  H. 

Briggs,  Rev.  WiniKm  T.,  Princeton,  Masa. 

Brigbam,  Rev.  C.  A.  G.,  Entieid,  Ct 


*  Thirty  dollan  paid  at  one  time  eonstttutas  the  donor  a  Lifc  Momber. 
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Brown,  Luke  H.,  Boston,  BCaas. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Cynthia,  Ringe,  N.  H. 

*Brown,  Ebenezer,  Ringe,  N.  H. 

Brown,  Captain  Eleazer,  New  Ipswich,  N.  BL 

Brooks,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Brownell,  Dea.  Stephen  C.,  MUford,  Mass. 

Biyuit.  Dea.  Aaron,  South  Reading.  Mass. 

Cady,  Ker.  Daniel  R.,  West  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cady,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.,  "  «< 

Capeo,  Mrs.  Edmund  M.,  Framingfaam,  Mass. 

Cspron,  William  C,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Capron,  Henry,  "  ** 

Carpenter,  Daniel,  Foxboro*,  Mass. 

Carpenter,  Re^.  Eber,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Carpenter,  Ebenezer,  Colchester,  Ct. 

Carr,  J.C.,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 

Carr,  Moses,  "  " 

Carringfon,  Edward,  £s<i,  ProWdenee,  R.  I. 

Carrington,  Mrs.  Loranio,         *'  " 

Carruthers,  Rev.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 

Gary,  Rot.  Lorenzo,  Webster,  Mass. 

Carter,  Calvin  H.,  Waterbury,  Ct 

Chapman,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Ellington,  Ct. 

Champlia,  Charles  C,  Essex,  Ct 

Champlin,  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct 

Chapin,  Rev.  Aaron,  h.  D.  D.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Cheever,  Rer.  Henry  T.,  Jewett  City,  Ct. 

Chester,  Rev.  Charles  U.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.T. 

Child,  Rev.  Willard,  D.  D.,  CaaUeton,  Vt 

ChUds,  Hon.  Peleg  C.  North  Woodstock,  Ct 

Chickerinff.  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.  D^  Portland,  Ma 

Chipman,  Rev.  R.  Manning,  Guilford,  Ct 

OhlpmsB,  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison,    "        " 

Choate,  David,  Essex,  Mass. 

Choate,  Hon.  Rufus,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huntington,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Clark,  Rev.  Benj.  F.,  North  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
Oark,  William  Thomas.  Norwalk,  Ct 

Clark,  Rev.  Clinton,  Ridgcfield,  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Benry  Steele,  rhiladelpbia,  Fa. 
Clark,  Rer.  tiereno  D.,  Sunderlona.  Mass. 
Clark,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  Aubumdale,  Mass. 
Clark,  Rev.  LewU  F.,  Whitinaville.  Mass. 
Clark,  Rev.  Ruius  VV.,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ciik,  Rev.  P.  K..  Deerfield,  Mass. 
dementi,  Moses,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  B.,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Clift,  Rev.  William,  Stonington  Point,  Ct 
Coe,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  Danbury,  Ct 
Colt,  Samuel,  Hartford,  Ct 
Colbnm,  Rev.  M.,  South  Dedham,  Mass. 
Collins,  Rev.  G.  8.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. 
Collins,  Truman  D.,  Cortlandville,  N.  Y. 
Colo,  Beth  B.,  Prattoburg,  N.  Y. 
Cole,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Colt  Mrs.  J.  Scovell,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 
Colton,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Monson,  Mass. 
Coltoa,  Rev.  Willys  S.,  Wethcrsfield,  Ot 
Condit  Rev.  Jona.  B.,  D.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Condit  Mrs.  Marr,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Cone,  Ephraim,  uenesee,  N.  Y.  » 

Conner,  Abel,  Henniker,  N.  H. 
Oordley,  Kev.  Christopher  M.,  Randolph,Mass. 
Courtis,  William,  Esq.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Cowles,  Rev.  Augustus  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Cook,  Rev.  Sylvester,  Wantage,  N.  J. 
Cowles,  WUiiam,  Plainville.  Ct 
'Crowell,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.,  Essex,  Mass. 
Cross,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  West  Boylston,  Mass. 
Craig,  Rev.  Wheelook,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
*Crane,  Rev.  James  B.  Middletown,  Ct 
Crary,  Edward,  New  York  City. 

'mfard.  Rev.  Robert,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

^essy,  Albert  F..  Newark^  N.  Y. 
mp,  William  0.  Esq.,  New  LoAdoD|  Ct 


Cummingi,  Rer.  Henry,  Newport,  N.  R. 

Corner,  Willianl  J.,  BelleviUe,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Rev.  Wm.  B.,  Huntington,  Ct 

Curtis,  Albert,  Esq.,  Woreester,  Has*. 

Cushing,  Bev.  Chr1stopher,N.Brookfield,BfasB. 

Cutler,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  Worcester,  Mass. 

*CQtler,  Rev.  ^yman,  Newton  Comer,  Mass. 

Cutter,  Seth,  Pelham,  N.  H. 

Cutter,  Miss  Abiab,  Pelham,  N.  H. 

Cutter,  Stephen,  Esq.,  Winchester,  Mms. 

Dame.  Mrs.  Eliza  EL,  Wayland,  Maai. 

Damon,  Dea.  Edgar,  Reading,  Mass. 

Dana,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  Marbldiead,  Mms. 

Dana,  Miss  Anna  H.,  <• 

Dana,  Miss  Sarah  E.,         "  " 

Dana.  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  MaiUefaead,  Mass. 

Dashiell,  Rev.  Alfred  H.,  Jr.,  8toekbridge,Mass. 

Davis,  John,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Davidson.  Dea.  Wllliam^Lowell,  Mass. 

Day,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  New  Raven,  Ct 

Day,  Aaron,  West  Springtield,  Mass. 

Dsy,  Dea.  Albert  Boston,  Mass. 

Day,  Rev.  P.  B..  HoUis,  N.  H. 

Dsy,  Rev.  8.  Mills,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

*De  Forest,  Erastus  L.,  Watertown,  Ct 

Dexter,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dickinson,  Rev.  Jod  L.,  Plainraie,  Ct. 

*Dickinson,  Rev.  Charles,  Birmingham,  Ct 

Diehe,  Rev.  George,  Easton,  Pa. 

Dickinson,  Rev.  Erastus,  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Dickinson,  Miss  Caroline,  Tempteton,  Mass. 

Dill,  Rev.  James  H.,  Spencerport,  N.  T. 

Dhnmick,  Rev.L.F.,  D.D.,  NewlmryportMsssL 

Dimmick,  Mrs.  Mary  £.,  *•  " 

Dinsmore,  Rer.  John,  Nortfiampton,  Mass. 

Dodge,  W.  A.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Doe,  Rev.  Franklin  B.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Doud,  Dea.  Job,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 

Downes,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Downe,  Rev.  Edmund.  Sherburne,  Mass. 

Duffleld,  Rev.  George,  jun.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dunbar,  Mrs.  E.  N.,  Cambridgeport,  |lasa. 

Dunham,  Rev.  H.  R.,  Galena,  llf. 

Dunning,  Rev.  Richard,  Huron,  N.  Y. 

Dwight  Rev.  Edward  S.,  Amhent  Mass. 

Dwight,  Rev.  WUUam  T.,  D.  D.,  Paartlaiid,  He. 

Eaton,  Rev.  Horace,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Eaton,  Page,  Eso,  Wobum,  Mass. 

Eaton,  Thomas,  Fitchburg,  Msss. 

Eddy,  Rev.  Zachariah,  Birmingham,  Ct 

Edgell,  8.  M.,  Esq.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Edgeli,  Rjpv.  John  Q.  A.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Francis  S.,       «  " 

Eldridge,  Rev.  Azarlah,  New  Bedford,,  Maui 
Ellis,  Charles,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
*Eliis,  Rev.  John  M..  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Elwood,  Rev.  D.  M.  Norwalk,  Ct 
Emerson,  Rev.  Brown,  Montague,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rev.  A.,  South  Berwick,  Me: 
*Emerson,  Rev.  John  E.,  Newburvport,  Man. 
Emerson,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beloit,  Wvw 
Emery,  L.  A.,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Dolly,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Fairbanks,  Horace,  Esq..  St  Johasbnry,  Vt 
*Faml)aQL^Dea.  N.,  Andover,  Mass. 
*FarwelI,  Dea.  Abel,  Fitchburff,  Msss. 
Farwell,  Rev.  Asa,  HaverfalU,  Masa 
Farrar,  Samuel,  Andover.  Mass, 
Ferris,  Dea.  Stephen  K.,  Miamus,  CL 
Ferris,  Stephen  G.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Fessenden,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Ellington,  Ct 
Fesscnden,  Mrs.  N.  C,  -  " 

Field,  Rev.  Geonre  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  New  York  City. 
Field,  J., West  Cambiidgei,  M«n. 
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Flnlej,  SamiML  Aewoitli,  H.  H. 
Fltk,  John  P.rBeIolt»  WU. 
Flake,  Rbt.  D.  T.,  Newburyport,  MaM. 
*Fiake,  Rev,  EHsha,  Wrentbam,  Mau. 
*Flake,  Rev.  John,  DJ>.,  New  Bramtree,Ma«a. 
Fits,  R«T.  Daniel,  Ipswich,  Maaa. 
Fiti,  Jesae  R.,  Candia,  N.  H. 
Flagg,  Hiss  Caroline,  Andover,  Maaa, 
Fleccher,  Ezra  W.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Fool  Qeorge,  Eaq.,  Metbnen,  Maaa. 
Fora,  Thomoa  A.,  Boaton,  Maaa, 
Foater,  Rev.  Davia,  Boaton,  Maia. 
Foater,  Bev.  Eden  B.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
Foetcr,  Mrs.  Catherine  P.,  "       « 
*Foater,  Rev.  Thomas,  Andover,  Maaa. 
Fowler,  Rev.  P.  H.,  D.  D.,  Ulica,  N.  Y. 
Fox,  Eev.  WUliam  A.,  Ogdon,  N.  Y. 
French,  Jonathan,  Roxbarj,  Maaa. 
French,  Jonathan,  Braintree,  Maaa. 
French,  Miaa  Hannah,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Frothlngham,  Mrs.  D.  T.,  Danvcra^  Maaa. 
Farber,  Rev.  D.  L.,  Newton  Centre,  Maas. 
Farman,  Rev.  Charles  E..  Medina,  N.  Y. 
Gage.  Abel,  Pclham,  N.  H. 
Gale,  Bev.  Wakefield,  Rockport,  Maaa. 
Qav,  Abner,  Jr..  Providence,  R.  I. 
Gelaton,  Rev.  Maltby,  Albion,  Mich. 
Oiddinga,  Rev.  S.  P.,  Springfield,  Vt. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.D.,  Boaton,  AEaaa. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  £.  R.,  Wallingford,  Ct 
Gilman,  Mra.  E.  W..  Cambrldgeport,  Maaa. 
Goldsmith,  Rev.  Alfred,  Groton,  Maaa. 
Goldamith,  Rev.  Benjamin  M^  Bellona,  N.  T. 
Goodman,  Rev.  Reuben  S.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  Wm  H.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Goodwin,  William,  BellevUle.  Maaa. 
Goodwin,  Dea.  Alfred,  West  Ameabury,  Mass. 
•Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew  D.,  Hollis,  N.  H. 
•Gordon,  Mrs.  Charlotte  8.,      '*         " 
Gott,  Dea.  Jabez  R.,  Rockport,  Mass. 
Gonld,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  Biddeford,  Me. 
Grant,  John.  New  York  City. 
Oravea,  Rufus  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Graves,  Rev.  Nathaniel  D.,  Allen's  Grove, Wla. 
Greely,  Rev.  S.  S.  K,  Grand  Rapids,  Blich. 
Greely,  Hon.  Eliphalet,  Portland,  Me. 
*Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Marv,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  Brattleboro',  Vt. 
Gregg,  Rev.  Hiram,  Youugstown,  N.  Y. 
Grigga,  Rev.  Leverett,  Bristol,  Ct. 
Guernsey,  Rev.  Jesse,  Davenport,  lo. 
Gulliver,  Rev.  John  P.,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Hale,  Josiah  L.,  Eaq.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Hale,  H(yi.  E.  J.  M.,  Haverhill,  Maas. 
Hale,  Mra.  Sarah  W.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Hale,  Joshua,  Bellevlllo,  Mass. 
Hale,  Joseph,  Rowley,  Maaa. 
Hall,  Rev.  E.  Edwin,  Swiuerland. 
Hall,  Rev.  Gordon,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Hall,  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Halstead,  M.  O.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Halatead,  Enos  J.,      "         " 
'fiamblet,  Mra.  Sarah,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  D.  H.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Hamilton,  Rev.  Laurentlne,  Ond,  N.  Y. 
*Haniord,  Thomas  C~  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Harding,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Long  Meadow,  Mass. 
Barria,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  langor.  Me. 
HartwelJ,  Jeptha  R.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Hartwell,  Mrs.  Betsey,    *'  " 

Haatings,  Rev.  Parsons  C,  Rutland,  Vt 
Haven,  Rev.  John,  Charlton,  Mass. 
Havena,  H.  P.,  Eaq.,  New  London,  Ct 
Hawks,  Rev.  T.  F.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Hawkes,  Elisha  S.,  M.D.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


Hawley,  Rev.  Charles,  Lyons,  N.  T. 
Hay,  Rev.  Philip  C,  D.  D.,  Orange,  N,  J. 
Hayden,  S.  D.,  Braintree,  Mass. 
*Hazen,  Rev.  Norman,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Hazen,  Mrs.  Martha  V.,   M  "  •• 

Heard.  G.  W.,  Ipswich,  Miss. 
Heck,  Rev.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Herbert  Rev.  Charles  I).,  W.  Newbury,  Mass. 
Htldreth,  E.  A^  Groton,  Mass. 
Hill,  Asa,  Athol  Mass. 
Hlgglns,  Dea.  llmothv,  Bouthington,  Ct 
Hincks,  John  W..  Bridgeport  Ct 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  Calv.,D  D^  Wrentham,  Mass. 
Hitchcock,  Charles  P.,  HacRey,  Maas. 
Hogarth,  Rev.  WUliam,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Holley,  Alexander  L.,  Saliabury,  Ct 
Hooker,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Harriet  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Hooper,  Misa  Hannah,  **  «* 

Uopkina,  Kev.  Mark,  D.  D.,    WOIiamstowB, 

Mass. 
Hopkins,  Lewis,  M.D.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Hoppln,  Rev.  James  M.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Horton.  Rev.  Francis,  Barrlngton,  R  I. 
Hoaford,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
Hosford,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,         '«  *• 

gosford.  Rev.  Benjamin  F.,  Haverhill,  Masa. 
osum,  Georffe,  West  Newbury,  Masa. 
Hough,  Rev.  Lent  S.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Howe,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Metbuen.  Mass. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Esther,  Aeworth,  N.  H. 
Hoyt  James  Phillips,  West  Coventry,  N.  Y. 
Hoyt  Ezra,  Norwalk,  Ct 
'^Hubbard,  Rev.  O.  G.,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Hubbard,  E.  O.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Hubbell,  Lorenzo,  Norwich,  Ct 
Huggtns,  Rev.  Morrison,  Havana,  N.  Y. 
•Humphrey,  Rev.  John,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Hunt  Rev.  Daniel  Pomfret  Ct 
Hunt  Rev.  T.  Dwieht  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Hunt  ^^^'  Samuel,  Franklin,  Mass. 
Hurd.  Charles,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
*Huribut  Samuel,  Winchester.  Ct 
♦Hurlbut  Rev.  R.  L..  CasUle.  N.  Y. 
Hutter.  Rev.  E.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hyde,  Rev.  William  A..  Miamus.  Ct 
Ide,  Rev.  Jacob,  D.  D.,  West  Medway.  Mass. 
Id^-Mrs-ManrE., 

Ingalls,  Dea.  Joseph  F.,  Methucn,  Mass. 
Jackaon,  Rev.  C.  w.,  Lincoln,  Mass. 
Jamea,  Rev.  Horace,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Jenkins,  Rev.  A.,  Piuwilliam,  N.  H. 
Jennings,  Rev.  laaac  Bennington,  Vt 
Jessup,  Rev.  H.  G.,  Stanwich,  Ct 
Jewett  Rev.  William  R,,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Jewett  Rev.  Leonard,  HolHs,  N.  H. 
Jewett  Mrs.  C.  Scovi^  Niles.  Mich. 
Johnson,  George,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Johnson,  Dea.  Joseph,  Boston,  Mais. 
Johnson,  Dea.  Webster.  Southboro',  Mass. 
Jones,  Rev.  £.  C,  Soutfaington,  Ct 
Jones,  Rev.  Warren  G..  Hartford,  Ct 
Jones,  Frederick.  Boston,  Maaa. 
Jttdd,  Rev.  Old.  N.,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 
Judd,  Dea.  Morton,  New  Britain,  Ct 
Judaon,  James,  Jr ,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Kelley,  Rev.  George,  Haveihill,  Mass^ 
Kellogg,  Rev.  E.  M.,  Derby,  Vt 
\.ei\ogg,  Rov.  Lewis,  Owe       *'  ' 
'Kellogg.  N.  O.,  Temon, 
iCendall,  Rev.  Henry,  PitI 
Kendall,  Mra  Sophronia, 
Kendall,  Rev.  S.  C,  Bnulford,  Mass. 
Kimball.  Rev.  D.  T.,  Ipawich,  Maaa. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Moses,  Weathersfield,  Vt 
Kimball,  Mias  Sllen  MarU,  ClaremoDti  N.  H. 


Kellogg,  Rnv.  Lewis,  Owego,  N.  T. 
♦Kellogg,  N.  O.,  Vernon,  Ct 
Kendall,  Rev.  Henry,  PitUbnrg,  Pa. 
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Kimball,  John  R^  Wobtmi,  Mtaa. 
King,  General  Benjamin,  Abington,  Mats. 
King,  Rer.  Rafaa.  Jamestown,  iV.  J. 
Kingman,  Abner  J^oaton,  Maaa. 
Kinney,  Rev.  EziPD.,  Darien,  Ct 
Kirlc,  Rer.  £.  N.,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kirtland,  Dea.  Ozias  K.,  Saybrook,  Ct 
Kittredge,  Alfred.  Esq.,  Haverbiil,  Mass. 
Knapp,  Rev.  J.  O..  Niagara  City.  N.  Y. 
Knilbn,  Georee  W.,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Knight,  Dea.  Daqiel,  Portamouth,  N.  H. 
Knox,  Rer.  WUliam  E.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Lamson,  Nathaniel,  Shelbume  Falls,  Mass. 
Langdon,  Edward.  Plymouth,  Ct. 
Lapsley,  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa.« 
Lathrop,  UoUister,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
*Lathrop,  S.  Pearl,  M.  D.,  Madison,  Win- 
Law,  William,  Cheshire,  Ct. 
Law,  William,  jr.,    *•         •• 
Law,  John  Elliot,    "        " 
Lawrence.  Dea.  Curtis,  Groton,  Mass. 
Lswrence,  Rer.  E.  A.,  East  Windsor,  Ct 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,    **         *^ 
Learned,  Rev.  Robert  C,  Canterbury,  Ct 
Leavitt,  Rev.  Jonalban,  Providence,  R.  L 
Leavitt.  David,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Lee,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Ipawlch,  N.  H. 
Leete,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Windsor,  Ct. 
Lefavonr.  Amos,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Lewis,  Dea.  Oliver,  Soutfalngton,  Ct. 
Lewis,  William  K.,  Norwallt,  Ct 
Linfley,  Rev.  J.  U„  D.  D..  Grpenwich,  Ct 
Little,  Dea.  Nathaniel,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Little,  Josiah,  Esq.,  Newburyport  Maw. 
Locke.  William  D.,  New  Ipswich,  N.  II. 
Lockwood,  Rev.  Pctor,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Lockwood,  William  S.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Logan,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Washington.  Ct 
*Lord,  Nathaniel,  jr.,  Esq.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Lfjrd.  Rev.  Edward,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Lovett,  John.  2d,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Low,  G.  .S.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Poughkeepsie^  N.  T. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Gdorge,  Sutton.  Mass. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Ephraim,  Washington,  Ct 
Lyman,  George  Richards.         "  *' 

McCall,  Rev.  Salmon,  Old  Saybrook,  Ct 
McCollom,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Bradford,  Mass. 
McLean.  Rev.  Charles  B.,  Cullinsville,  Ct 
McGee,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Grecn6eld,  N.  H. 
McGee,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.,         ••  " 

Mcdarg.  Rev.  William  N.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 
Masill,  Rev.  a  W.,  Watcrbury,  Ct 
Mallory.  Mrs.  Charles,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Manning,  Rev.  Jacob  M..  Medford,  Ma^s. 
♦Marsh,  David,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Martin,  Rev.  Charles,  New  York  City. 
Marvin,  Rev.  Sylvanua  T.,  Jamestown,  N.  T. 
Marvin,  Rev.  E.  P.,  Medford.  Masa. 
Mason,  Willirfm  II.,  Esq.,  Thompson,  Ct 
Mather,  Rev.  William  L.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 
Mattoon,  Rev.  Charles  N.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
Means.  Rev.  John  O.,  Roxburr,  Mass, 
Melvillp,  Mrs.  Betsey,  Jeffrey,  N.  H. 
Merrill.  Waehingtim,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Merwin,  Rev.  S.  J.  M.,  Sonthport,  Ct 
Mile»>.  Rev.  James  B.,  Charlcatown,  Ma*«(». 
Miller,  Rev.  Jacob  (}.,  Harwinton,  Ct 
Miller.  Rev.  John  R .  Suffield,  Ct 
Mills.  Rev.  Hf'nry,  Grawby,  Mass. 
Miltmore,  Dea.  .4nd'w  vv.,  Newburyport  Mass. 
Moen,  Philip  N..  Worcester,  Mass. 
Moore,  Rev.  George,  .\ndover.  Mass. 
Moore,  Rev.  Jsmoa  D..  (Minton,  Ct 
Mordough,  Rev.  Jamot).  Hamilton,  Ma9s. 
Morong,  Rev.  Thomas,  Iowa  Clty,,Io. 


Mone,  Rev.  Jason,  Brtmfield,  Maaa. 
Mo  wry,  Richard  O.,  Uzbridge,  Maaa. 
Munroe,  Rev.  Nathan,  Bradford,  Maaa. 
Monaon,  Rev.  Fred%  Eaat  Windsor,  Ct 
Murdock,  Rev.  David,  New  Mttford,  Ct 
Murray,  Rev.  James  C,  fioath  Oanvera,  Masn 
Murray,  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Osweflo,  N.  T. 
Nash,  Dea.  £.  T.,  Uinadale,  Mass. 
Nash,  Dea.  Daniel  R,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Naaon,  Rev.  Eliaa,  Natick,  Mass. 
Neill»  Rev.  Henry,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ndll,  Mrs.  Lucy  H.,      " 
Nelson,  Jonathan  H.,  Shrewsbury,  Maaa. 
^Newhall,  Rev.  G.  H..  Walpole,  Mass. 
Noyes,  Rev.  James.  Blggannm,  Ct 
North  rup,  Rev.  B.  F^  Gnswold,  Ct 
Noyes,  8.  C,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
♦Olmsted,  Rev.  Wm,  Mason  VUlage,  N.  H. 
Orcott,  R«v.  John,  Hartford.  Ct, 
Osgood,  Rev.  Sam'I,  D.D.,  Springfidd,  Mass. 
Packard.  Rev.  D.  T.,  Campello,  Mass. 
Packard,  Rev.  Levi,  Woonsocket,  R.  L 
Pa^e,  Rev.  Benjamin  8.,  North  Haven.  Ct 
Paine,  Rev.  Albert,  North  Adama,  Mass. 
Paine,  Dea.  L.,  Eaat  Randolph,  Mass. 
Palmer,  G.  E.,  M.  D.,  Stonini^on,  Ct 
Park,  Rev.  Calvm  E..  West  Boxford,  Mass. 
Parker,  Rev.  a  W^  New  Bedford, 
Parker,  Harrison,  Wincbeater,  *♦ 

Parker,  Rev.  Henry  E.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Parsons.  Rev.  B.  F.,  Dover,  N.  R 
Parsons,  Rev.  Isaac,  East  Haddam,  Ct 
Patridge,  Rev.  George  C,  Rockford.  IIL 
Pattengill,  Rev.  Horatio,  HomclUville^N.  T. 
Peck,  Gilbert  R,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Peck,  George  O.,         ••       »• 
Peftbrs,  Rev.  Aaron  B^  New  FairHeld,  Ct 
Perkins,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Williamsburg.  Mass, 
Perkins,  Samuel  R.  Esq.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Perry,  Rev.  G.  B.,  D.  D..  Groveland.  Mass. 
Perry,  Rev.  Albert,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
Peuengill,  Rev.  John  H.,  Essex.  Ct 
Phelps,  Anson  G.,  New  York  City. 
Phillips,  Dea.  Ruftis  R,  Kiuwilliam,  N.  R 
Phillips,  Rev.  John  C,  Methnen.  Mass. 
Pickard,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  Plattville.  WTa. 
Pickett,  Rev.  Aaron,  Sandisfield,  Mass. 
Pierson,  Rev.  George,  Florida,  N.  Y. 
Pierson,  Rev.  Job,  Pittsford,  " 

Pierson,  William,  M.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Pierson,  Miss  Catharine  R,  RIclunond,  Mass. 
Pierson,  Mi«s  Elizabeth,  ** 

Pike,  Rev.  John,  Rowley,  •• 

Pinneo,  J.  R,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Pinneo,  Mrs.  Klisa  L.,    '•  • 

Pinneo,  Timothy  S..  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Piatt  Rev.  Dennis,  South  Norwalk.  Ct 
Plummer,  Dea.  John,  South  Berwick,  Me. 
Plunket,  Charles  R.  Hinsdale.  Massi 
Poor,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Poor,  Mrs.  Susan  B.,  ••  " 

Poor,  Miss  Mary  A..  "  •* 

Poor,  Alfred.  Groveland.  Mass. 
*Pond,  Rev.  Preston,  Boston,  Mass. 
Porter,  Rev.  Noah.  D.  D  .  Farmington,  Ct 
Porter,  P.  R,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Porter.  Dea.  John,  7\>wnsend.  Mass. 
Powers,  Rev.  Dennis,  South  Abincton,  Mass. 
Pratt  Rev,  F/l#ard  H..  East  Woodstock.  Ct 
Prentiss,  Rev.  George  L.,  D. !».,  N.  Y.  City. 
Price,  Daniel.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Price,  Mrs.  Charity,  "       •• 
Priest  R«v.  J.  Addison.  Homer,  N.  V. 
Prince,  Rev.  John  M.,  Geon^eCown,  Mass. 
Proctor,  Charles,  M.  D.,  Rowley,  Masa, 
Putman,  Rev.  I  W.,  D.  D.,  Muidleboro',  Mais. 
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Qolmby,  Elibu  T^  New  Ipcwieh,  N.  H. 
Hay,  Re?.  John  W.,  New  York  City. 
Baymooa,  Jobn  M.,  Kwt,  Ct. 
Reed,  Rey.  F.  A..  Cohusett,  Maat. 
*Reed,  Mrs.  WiUUoi,  Murblebcad,  liR9». 
Reeves,  Mi«8  Ellen,  Wayland,  Mass. 
Ertd,  Rer.  Lewis  II.,  Fnvette^illo,  N.  T. 
Renshaw,  Rer.  Charles  A,  Riehmood,  Mass. 
Rich,  Rev.  AIodko  B  ,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Richards,  Rev.  Cyrus  S.,  Merldon,  N.  H. 
Richards,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Easton,  Fa. 
Richardson,  WilUatft  F.,  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 


Rius,  Rev.  Joseph  L..  Seelj  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Ro^rt,  Christopher  R,,  New  York  City. 
Roberts,  Rev.  Jacob,  Rjist  MsdwsY,  Mass. 
*Robbins.  Rev.  Francis  U^  EnOeld,  Ct. 
Robbios.  Oea.  Richard  A.,  VVetherafleld,  Ct 
Rohinson,  Rev,  Reuben T.,  Winchcflter,  Mass. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Clara,  *«  " 

Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  S.,  Stonington,  Ct. 
Rogers,  Rev.  Stephen,  Westmoreland,  N.  BL 
Rockwell,  Rev.  Saoiuel,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
Ropes,  Rev.  William  Ladd,  Wrentham,  Mass. 
Ropes,  WiUiam,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ropes,  Joseph  S.,      ♦*  '* 

Rossitcr,  ^^'alte^  K..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
Rowe.  Rev.  Elibu  T.,  M-^riden.  N.  U. 
Russell,  Rev.  Ezckiel,  East  Randolph.  Mass. 
Rnssea  Rev.  WUliam,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Sabin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Fttzwftliam,  N.  H. 
Sabin,  Rev,  Lewis,  Templeton,  Mass. 
Salisbury,  Prof.  E.  S.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Salisbuiy.  Mrs.  Abby,  "  " 

Sanford,  Rev.  David,  Medway  VHlago,  Mass. 
Sanford,  Rev.  W.  H..  Boylstou  Centre,    " 
Savage,  Rev.  William  T.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 
Scovili,  Thomas,  Cambria,  N.  Y. 
Scovlll,  Oliver  P.,  Lewlston,  N.  Y. 
Bchermerhom,  Jacob  M..  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Scudder,  M.  8.,  Grantville.  Mass. 
Seely^  Rev.  Samuel  T.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sessions,  Rev.  A.  J.,  M**lro«e,  Ma<w. 
Shelden,  Rev.  Luther  H.,  Westboro*,  Mass. 
Sheldon,  Mro.  Sarah  H.,       ••  '* 

Bhelton,  O.  W.,  Birmingham,  Ct 
*Shepard,  Rev.  Samuel  N.,  Madison,  Ct 
Sherman,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  Naugatuck,  Ct 
Sibley,  Dea.  George  N.,  Westboro',  Mass. 
*Sikes,  Rev.  Oren,  Bedford,  Mass. 
Simons,  Alvan,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Southcaia,  R«v.  Robert  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Southworth,  Edward,  West  Springfield,  Maaa. 
Slocum,  Hiram,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Cyrus  P.,  Esq..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Rev.  Charles,  Boston,  Mass. 
Smith,  Capt.  Nathaniel.  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Smlili,  Mrs.  Maria  E.,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Smith,  Rev.  Albert,  Godfrey,  lU. 
Smith,  Hon.  Albert,  Hartford,  Ct 
Smith,  James  O.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Smith,  Rev.  Charles,  Boston.  Mass. 
Smith,  Rev.  Joseph  Few,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Smith,  Rev.  Matson  Meier,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Smith,  Norman,  M.  D.,  Qroton,  Mass. 
Smith,  Nathaniel  B.,  Esq ,  Woodbury,  Ct 
BnelL  Rev.  Thos.,  D.D.,  North  Rrookaeld,Masa. 
Spaulding,  Miles,  M.  D.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Spaulding,  Rev.  S.  J.,  Newburyport  Mass. 
Spencer,  Kev.  Wm.  H.,  Rock  Island,  lit 
Bteama,  Rev.  Wm.  A.,  D.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
*Steele,  Rev.  John.  Stratham,  N.  H. 
Stewart  Rev.  R.,  Norwich,  Vt 
Stirlinff,  Dea.  George,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Stone,  Kev.  A.  L.,  Boston,  Muss^ 
Stone,  Rev.  Rollin  S.,  Easthampton,  Mass, 
Stone,  Dea.  Oliver,  Danbury,  Ct 


Btorrs,  Rev.  Richard  8.,'D.D,,  Bralntree,  Mast. 
Storrs,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Stork,  Rer.  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Street  Rev.  Ot»en  N.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Strong,  Rev.  Stephen  C,  Southampton,  Mass. 
Siorer,  Dea.  Woodbury,  Portland,  Me. 
St  John,  Dea.  George,  Norwalk,  Ct.  ' 
Stuart,  Edward  P.,  «'  •• 

Swan,  Dea.  William,  Portland,  Me. 
Swain,  Rev.  L.,  D.D.j  Providence,  R.  I. 
Sweetzer,  Rev.  Seth,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Sweetzer,  Dea.  Thomas  K.,  Reading,  •* 

Swift,  Rev.  E.  Y.,  South  Hadley,  '• 

Taylor,  Rev.  Rufua,  Manchester,  ** 

Taylor,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  Wenham,  '» 

Thylor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,         «•  " 

*Taylor,  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Maacfaester,         " 
Taylor.  Mrs.  Maty,  "  " 

Taylor.  Rev.  Latbrop,  Frandstown,  N.  H. 
Tallcott,  Horace  W.,  Vernon,  Ct 
Tt»nney,  Rev.  Erdix,  Lyme,  N.  U. 
♦Tenney,  Hon.  John,  Methnen,  Masa. 
Tenney,  Rev.  Leonard,  Jeffrey ,  N.  H. 
Terry,  Rev.  J.  P..  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Terry,  Henry,  Plymouth,  Ct 
Temple,  Dea.  Charles  P.,  Princeton .  Mass. 
Thacher,  Rev.  Tyler,  Marysville,  Cal. 
Thatcher,  Isaiah  C,  Mlddleboro*,  Man. 
Thayer,  Rev.  William  M.,  Ashland,  Mass. 

5homa9,  Selifa,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
hompson,  WillfAm  C,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Augustus  C,  Roxbury,  MaasL 
Thompson,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Dracut,  " 

Thompson,  Rev.  L.,  West  Ameabnry,        *« 
Thompson,  Rev.  M.  L.  R.  P.,  D.  D.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Thurlow,  Thomas  0..  West  Newbury,  Maia. 
Tobcy,  Rev.  Alvan,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Todd.  Rav.  John,  D.  D.,  PittsAeld,  Mass. 
Tollman,  Rev.  Richard,  Tewkesbury,  Mass. 
*Tompkins,  E.  R,  Middletown,  Ct 
Towne,  Rev.  Joseph  H.,  Bridgeport  Ct 
Tower,  Levi,  Fitxwilliam,  N.  H. 
Towosend,  Rev.  Thomas  R.,  Dumnore,  Pa. 
Trask,  Israel,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Treadwell,  Heseklah  D.,  Elmira,  N.  T. 
Trowbridge,  Dea.  Otis,  Newton  Comer,  Mass. 
Trowbridge,  Rev.  James  H.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
Trowbridge,  Miss  Susan,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Trualr,  John  G.  K.,  Brockport  N.  Y. 
Tyler,  Rev.  G.  P.,  Brattleboro',  Vt 
Tyler,  Vamum,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Tucker,  Rev.  J.  T.  Holliston,  Mass. 
Tucker,  Rev.  Mark,  D.  D.,  Ellington,  Cr. 
Turner,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Andover,  Bfass. 
Vaill,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  Palmer,  Mass. 
Van  Dom,  Mrs.  A.,  Brattlehoro',  Vt 
Wakeman,  Rev.  M.  M.,  Fannersburg,  Iowil 
Walker,  Rev.  Horace  D..  East  Abl&gton,  Mass 
Walker,  John  a.  East  Medway, 
Wnllace,  Rev.  Cyrus  W.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Walley,  Hon.  S.  H.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
♦Walley,  Mrs.  S.  H.,         " 
Wallis,  Dea.  Caleb,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Ward,  Rev.  F.  DeW.,  Qeneseo,  N.  Y. 
Ward,  Rev.  James  W.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Ward,  Dea.  Henry  8.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Ward,  Mrs.  Jane,  New  York  City. 
Warren,  Rev.  William,  Gorham,  Mo. 
Warren,  Rev.  1.  P.,  New  York  City. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Jane  8.,      "  ♦* 

Washburn,  Rev.  A.  C.  Berlin,  Ct 
Washburn,  Ichabod,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Waters,  Richard  P.,  Salem,  Mass, 
^Webster,  Marcus  Wilbur,  New  York  City. 
Weed,  B«v.  WiUIam  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
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Weed.  Natbaaiel,  Stanford,  Ot 
Welbnann,  Rey.  J.  W^  Newton  Corner,  Man. 
Wheeler,  Rev.  F.  B.,  Saeo,  Me. 
WUtaker,  Bev.  £pher,  Sonthold,  L.  L 
Whitcombt  DaTid.  Worcester.  Mau. 
Whitcomb^  Mrs.  Margaret  C.Worcester.Maas. 
Whitcomb,  Miss  Abby,  "  " 

Whiteomb,  Miss  EUea  M.,  *<  '* 

Whitoomb,  Dea.  Lewis,  East  Randoph,  '* 
Whitcomb,  Rer.  Wm.  C.,  Soutbbrldge,  "• 
Wbitcomb,  Mrs.  Harriet  Ls.       **  " 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Reuben,  Harrard,  " 

Whitoomb,  Dea.  Reuben,  Jn,  "<  « 

White,  Dea.  Lyman,  Hinsdiae,  Mass. 
White,  ReT.  Morris  £.,  NorthaniptoD,  Mass. 
White,  Mrs.  Penelope  R.,         "  " 

White,  Henry,  Esq.,  New  Hav«n,  Ct 
White,  Rer.  O.,  Washington  Heights,  N.  V. 
•White,  Rey.  William  C.  Orange,  N.  J. 
White,  Rer.  Isaac  C,  North  Abington,  Mass. 
Whiting,  Samuel  a,  M.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Whiting,  Rey.  Lyman,  t^ortsmouth,  N.  H. 
Whitman,  Charlee,  Belleyille.  Mass. 
Whittemore,  Benjamin,  Bennington,  N.  H. 
Wickfls,  Rey.  Henry,  GviUbrd.  Ct. 
WUbor,  Otis,  Little  Compton,  K,  h 
Wilcoz,  Rey.  O.  R,  I«awrence,  Masa. 
WUeox,  Loyal,  Hartford,  Ct^ 
Wilcox,  Rey.  S.  B.  Willumaburg,  Mass. 
Wilcox,  Rey.  WUUam  H^  Reading,  Ma«. 
WUder,  Edward  C,  Detroit,  Mieh. 


WiUard,  Rey.  J.,  Fairhayn.  Masa. 
Willard,  Key.  Samuel  6.,  WUllmairtle,  Ct. 
Williams,  Henry  J.,  Esq..  Phfladelphia,  Pa. 
Williams,  Rey.  Francis,  Blocmfield,  Ct. 
Williams,  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Pomiret,  Ct. 
Williams,  N.  W.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
WUliams,  Rey.  Fredlc  W.,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 
Wniiams,  Daniel  R.,  Stockbridge,  Maas. 
Williston,  Dea.  John  P^  Northampton,  Maas. 
Wilson,  Rey.  Thomas,  Stoughton,  Maas. 
Wi\|Dn,  Rey.  Robert  £L  Coming,  N,  Y. 
Winchester,  Rey.  W.  W.,  CUnton,  Mass. 
Wisner,  Rev.  Wm.  C- D.  D.,  Lockport,  N.  T. 
Wlthington,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Wolcott,  Rev.  Samuel,  Providence,  R.  L 
Wood,  Hon.  John  M.,  Portland,  Me. 
Wood,  Dea.  Samuel,  Sd,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Woo£  Rev.  C.  W.,  Ashby,  Mass. 
Woodbridge,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  Hadley,  Masa. 
Woodbury,  Rev.  James  Trask,  Mfllbra,     ** 
Woodman,  Thomas  P.,  Lowell,  • 

Woodward,  Dea.  E.,  Newton  Corner,  " 
Woolsey,  Rev.  T.  D.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Woreester,  Rev.  Samuel   M.,  D.  D.,  Salen, 

Mass. 
Worcester,  Dea.  Samnel,  Dracut,  Mass. 
Wordin,  N.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Wordin,  N.  Eugene,  "  " 

Wright,  Rev.  Thomas.  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
•Wnght^  Rev.  Edward,  West  Haven,  Ct. 
Wright,  Rev.  Edwin^S.,  Frodonia,  K.  T. 
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From  «  The  JGToiii  MmUmanf,'*  Ma^^  186T, 

Wb  publish  in  the  Miscellany  for  tbk  month  tables  glTing  some  reli- 
^ous  statistics  Of  the  North-Westem  ptates.  They  do  not  profess  to  be 
oomplete,  bnt  are  confined  to  the  five  leading  ETangefical  denominations. 
They  haye  been  carefhlly  made  up  from  original  sources,  and  ar^  .believed 
to  be  as  correct  as.  are  the  data  on  which  they  are  based.  Perfect  aor 
curacy  cannot  be  claimed  fbr  any  attainable  stetisties  of  this  kind;  but  we 
can,  nevertheless,  come  sufficiently  near,  to  answer  some  important  practi'- 
cal  purposes  ' 

We  have  endeavored  in  these  tables,  not  only  to  give  the  nnmber  of 
chivohes  and  of  communicanta  connected  with  each  Qf  ^e  abgye-mentioned 
denominations,  in  this  interesting  and  important  part  of  our  country,  but 
also  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  Btrength  of  their  churches,  so  far  as  that  is 
dependent  ti(>on  numbers.  Acboi^ingly,  in  the  second  ooiaDUi  will  be 
fojcmd  the  nmnber  of  churches  reported  as  containing  two  hundred  com^ 
municants,  or  more;  in  the  thir4  column,  those  containing  as  many  o^ 
one  hundred,  bnt  less  than  two  hundred^;  in  the  fouiiih,  thoee  having  fifby^ 
but  not  a  hundred;  in  the  fifth,  tihoae  having  tweHty-five,  but  xlot  fifty ; 
in  the  sixth,  those  having  less  than  twenty-five.  All  churches  wHh  more 
than  two  hundred  members,  and  many  of  the  next  class,  may  be  viewed 
as,  relatively,  strong  churches.  Thoee  with  less  than  one  hundred  are 
ordinarily  possessed  of  but  moderate  abOtty.  Tbosb  whidi  do  not  number 
filjfcy  members  must  be  accounted  weak ;  and  fhose  falling  below  twenty 
five — ^with  many^  indeed,  that  rise  Above  thab  pointr-are  very  weak.**^ 


IOWA. 


lirtikodlrtCbiiitbes....... 

BiptlfttCbiirdies....; 

PrMlArtaritQ  OfahiL,  a  8... 
PBMb^t«rUn  Ohha.,  K. 8.. « 
OiHgn^ttoiiil  GhardMi . . 

OMptffttlTe  GMtrebeft 

PwitaB  Md  PreiU  Family. 

1'     Totdb....! 


IJ! 
iV 


48 

1 
1 

1 

1 
9 


61 


it 


84 
2ft, 

la 

10 
15 


U^    S8 


81    ]    81 


!i 


ii 


48. 

11 

82 

6T 


106 


8 
81 

Si 

» 

104 


168 


^1 


144 

lU 
T6 
$9 
87 
IM 
SOS 


470 


84,188 
6,806: 
8^7  r 
tl76' 
a»948i 
4,117' 
7,404 


80^788 


•  ilTof^:— **Go6p«ntiye  Churches  "*  luuned  In  the  tablet,  embimoe  the  Nev  Sebool  Prasbr- 
tertan  and  OongrcgBtioDal ;  •*ParitMi  and  Presb.  FamUy"  O.  8.  and  N.  8.  Preabjterlaa  and 
Oongregatlonal ;  **  Convention  Churohea,**  thoee  In  oonMetlon  with  thalWtaoontIn  Conrentloii, 
indading  N.  8.  Preabyterlan  and  CongmgatlonaL 
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WISOONBIH. 


^1 


Methodist  Ghurchefl 

Baptbt  Ohnrohef 

PiMbyterUm  Ctabs.,  O. B. . . . 
Presbyterian  Chhs.,  N.  B. . . . 
OoiiTeiitlon  Gfaorehes. ...... 

Ooaperafiive  ChorcbMb 

Pnntan  and  Presb.  Familj.. 


ToUlfl. 


ItLlNOIS.1 


Methodist  Chiirobes 

Baptist  Cbarebea 

PreabTt^aa  Cbhs^  O.  B 

Presbyterian  Ohl».,  N.  S. . . . 
Congregattonal  Cbnrcbesw . . . 

Oodperalive  Obnrcbes 

Pniltan  and  Presb.  Family. . 


Totals. 


JjrBUlU. 


Methodist  CIntnhai , 

Baptist  Cbnrchea* , 

Presbyterian  Ctaba.,  O.  B. . . , 
Preebytariao  Chha,  N.  B.... 
Congregational  Churches.. . 

CofiperatlTe  Cbwohas 

Puritan  and  Presbk  Family. 


TutaU. 


OHIO. 


Methodist  Chnrcbea 

^ BapUst  Cfaurdies* 

Preabf  terian  Gbha.,  O.  B. . . . 
Preabyterlan  Cbba.,  H.  B. . . . 

CongngatiOBal  Chbi. 

Codperative  Charcbes 

PorltaD  and  Piaab.  Family.. 


Totals. 


UlCBBlBAHt. 


Methodist  Cbnrdiea. 

Baptist  Churebea 

Preaby terian  Cbba.,  a  B. . . . 
Presbyterian  Cbha.,  N.  B.  . . 
Congregational  Chorcbaa. . . . 

Co5parattye  Chnrohea. 

Pniitan  and  PresK  Family.. 


M 


Totals. 


15 


94 


14 

60 

U 

8 


185 

16 
126 


lUll 
6^154 
1,068 
648 
6^168 
8,n8 
T,800 


118 
9 
3 
9 
9 
11 
18 


67 


140 
46 
14 
11 
S8 
84 
48 


121 


121 


196 


180 


19 
80 
68 
61 
98 
79 
187 


488 


881 
888 
166 
199 
116 
944 
410 


94^465 


68;889 
94,648 

T,180 

7,6BB 

14,898 

99^ 


186 


161 
8 

4 
9 
1 
8 
7 


171 


160 

15 

98 

9 

6 
14 
86 


901 


197 
64^ 
90 
7 
0 
7 
97 


968 


80 
185 
69 
84 
6 
89 
98 


808      968 


68 

48 
69 

88 
98 
66 

118 


949 


190 


86 

149 

198 


490 


187 


964 


7 

171 

61 

1 

40 

101 


979 


15 
161 
118 
66 
69 
198 
941 


418 


198 


8 

128 

48 

66 

6 

80 

108 


1,U9 


898 

491 
199 

188 
16 
149 
841 


100.404 


«7,089 
94^699 
10.819 

e»709 
904 

7JM$ 
17,918 


4 
198 

68 

74 
196 


1,160 


868 
918 
187 
400 
768 


109^ 


98.060 
97.m 
18,766 
19,899 
96.678 


968 


0 

81 
T 
15 
49 
57 
64 


1,540 


164 

148 

14 

86 

199 

194 
908 


151,W1 

19.489 
491 


11.519 
19,069 


104 


690 


46^976 
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t 

i 

ii 

1 

i 

! 

1 

i 

•8  J 

ill 

Pra»bL  Obaichaa,  N.  6 

OoOperatire  GhorohM 

Prft)b.  Ghnrahoa,  0.  8. 

Patitan  and^resb.  Familj. 

Methodtot  Obarchea. 

Baptfet  GhanheB. 

81 
1ft 
M 
60 
166 

15 
2T 
49 

8S 

TO 
60 
189 
103 
941 

187 

178 
158 

S? 

461 

186 
176 
S6S 
979 
684 
M 
571 

195 
900 
896 
910 
606 
59 
457 

689 

615 
1,254 

845 
9.099 
1,480 
1,708 

8^807 
86,856 
71,258 
50,619 
191,779 
949,859 
96,689 

56 
57 

57 

TotAla 

ins 

6M 

951 

1,980 

1.999 

1,114 

^987 

468,970 

89 

For  iJie  sake  of  comparison,  we  add  a  Btatement  of  the 

COKOBKOATIOXrAL  CtfUBGUBB  JV  MaM^  .  1856. 

9      107  I    170  I    198  I     69        11  475  I  68,081  I   146 
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TREASURER  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

B.  C.  Webster,  Esq.,     -        -        -     118  West  Street,  New  York. 


A8ENCIES  AND  A8ENTS. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Rev.  Theron  Baldwin, 80  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Edgell, Andover,  Mass. 

Rev.  Dennis  Platt, South  Norwalk,  Coniu 


OFFICES, 

New  York  Citt,  80  Wall  St  Boston,  Mass.,   15   Cornhill. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 
I  bequeath  to  my  executors  the  sum  of  dollars  io  trust 

to  pay  over  the  same  in  after  my  decease,  to  the  person 

who,  when  the  same  is  payable,  shall  act  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Educatioo  at  the  West, 
formed  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses  and  purposes  of  said  Society, 
and  under  \tfi  direction. 


FORM  OF  A  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 
I  authorize  and  direct  my  executors,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
my  decease,  to  sell  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  had  therefor — at  pub- 
lic or  private  sale — for  cash,  or  upon  credit  secured  by  mortgage  upon 
the  land  sold — ^in  one  or  more  parcels  as  they  may  think  best  calculated 
to  produce  the  largest  amount — the  following  real  estate,  viz. : 

and  upon  such  sale,  and  on  receiving 
payment  or  security  therefor,  as  aforesaid,  to  convey  the  same  to  the 
purchaser  or  purchasers ;  and  thereupon  to  pay  over  or  assign  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale,  in  whatsoever  the  same  may  consist,  to  the  person 
who  shall  then  act  as  Treasurer  of  an  Association  called  ^  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West," 
formed  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-three,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses  and  purposes  of  the 
said  Society,  and  under  its  direction. 
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